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THE     PSYCHOLOGICAL     TREATMENT    OF 
NERO    IN    LITERATURE. 

BY    MArniCR  A.    GEBOTHWOnr.,    B.LITT,,    P.U.S.L. 
[Read  November  23rd,  1904.] 

"  HiSTOKY  is  manufactured  in  the  nurserv,"  Renan 
is  reported  to  have  exclaimed  in  an  outburst  of  that 
caustic  honhmnie  v/ith  which  we  are  familiar.  Beneath 
this  airy  sarcasm  lies  a  profound  truth.  Our  child- 
hood*s  prejudices,  its  sympathies  or  antipathies,  are 
of  all  the  most  rooted  and  unassailable.  Ingratitude 
stops  short  at  the  authors  of  our  first  delights,  for- 
giveness at  the  objects  of  our  childish  terror.  Which 
of  us  but  yet  remembers  those  sinister  figures, 
scourges  of  God  and  man,  as  portrayed  by  the  *  Royal 
Reader*  of  our  first  history  lessons?  At  the  mere 
thought  of  the  bloody  hecatombs  of  block  and  pile 
wRich  their  fantastic  wickedness  cost  the  world  even 
to-day  an  involuntary  shudder,  a  muttered  curse,  will 
escape  us.  First  impressions  were  derived  from  the 
ready  imagination  of  the  family  governess  and  the 
unexceptionable  criticism  of  Mrs.Markham  and  Little 
Arthur.  Then  came  the  inevitable  schoolmaster,  at 
once  the  standard-bearer  of  traditionalism  and  tlio 
bugbear  of  historical  truth,  and  on  the  simple  and 
confiding  rudiments  of  our  plastic  nature  stamped 
the  moral  teaching  of  these  striking  pictures,  dis- 
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tributing  among  the  chief  actors  pains  and  rewards 
in  this  world  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  the  other 
world,  when,  occasionally,  the  facts  w^ere  glaring 
and  refused  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements 
of  an  all-absorbing  and  justiciary  Providence.  A 
little  later  the  historical  references  of  the  parson  in  his 
pulpit  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  novels 
of  a  Scott  or  a  Dumas  pere  gave  the  final  touch  to 
the  gloomy  or  brilliant  colours  of  the  portraits. 

The  appeal  from  these  rough  and  ready  tribunals, 
which  made  short  work  of  unwelcome  evidence,  Avas 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty  and  seldom  undertaken. 
Generation  after  generation,  without  questioning 
their  decrees,  have  rushed,  "  like  moths  at  a  flame," 
to  worship  the  kindly  and  ever  prosperous  among 
sovereigns — if  at  the  price  of  martyrdom.  Similarly, 
as  sparrows  shun  the  scarecrow,  so  sparrow-like 
generations  gave  the  cold  shoulder  to  the  evil- 
minded  among  despots  who  were  invariably  tor- 
mented— if  by  no  more  than  their  conscience.  It 
was  forgotten  that  the  moths  in  their  credulity 
would  one  day  end  by  discovering  they  were  singe- 
ing their  wings,  and  that  the  sparrows,  thanks  to 
their  cowardly  prudery,  were  losing  many  oppor- 
tunities of  satisfying  their  most  legitimate  appetites. 
Such  an  optical  illusion  could  not  go  on  for  ever, 
and  once  the  fog  began  to  clear  the  reaction  must 
needs  be  proportionately  great. 

And  that  is  what  happened.  In  the  end  History 
kicked  against  the  bearing-rein.  It  was  borne  in  on 
her  that  her  duty  was  not  to  sermonise  on  the  moral 
quality  of  individuals  or  events  but  to  explain  the 
latter  by  the  former,  or  in  a  less  degree  the  former 
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by  the  latter.  Dogma  is  deserted  for  psychology, 
but  the  revolt  refuses  to  stop  at  this  point,  and 
the  tendency  is  more  and  more  towards  pathology, 
assuredly  a  less  legitimate  field  of  inquiry. 

But  just  now  the  literary  fashion  is  to  search  out 
the  unhealthy,  the  morbid,  what  the  semi-puritans 
in  'Jericho'  call  with  indulgent  resignation  "un- 
pleasant," which  is  not  exactly  synonymous  with 
"disagreeable."  Accordingly,  swept  along  in  the 
general  current,  the  historian  heads  for  the  periods 
and  rulers  styled,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  decadent, 
for  the  tottering  Eastern  dynasties.  Imperial  Rome, 
and  mystical  debauched  Byzantium.  The  dilettanti 
take  a  hand,  and  rummage  for  preference  in  the 
most  prurient  corners.  Such  vagaries  and  excesses 
combine  to  spoil  the  benefits  of  an  otherwise  preg- 
nant reformation,  because  the  more  serious  elements, 
which  in  many  cases  would  largely  justify  long  due 
attention,  are  thus  comparatively  thrown  into  the 
shade.  However,  the  modesty  of  public  opinion 
(often  a  mere  relish  for  curiosity)  is  not  slow  to 
take  alarm  at  the  too  open  avowal  of  doubtful 
predilections  towards  the  decadent.  The  fear 
suggests  itself  that  someone  may  think  to  remark 
"  De  te  fabula  (est),'^  Appearances  must  be  kept 
up.  The  plan  adopted  is  that  of  the  lover  who,  to 
palliate  in  his  own  eyes  and  other  people's  an 
attachment  which  he  feels  illicit,  makes  an  effort 
to  "whitewash"  the  unworthy  object  of  his  affec- 
tion, whom  he  idealises — against  the  grain.  To 
this  end  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  clothe  the 
personage  in  an  imposing  costume  of  all  the  virtues. 
Set  yourself  to  discover  one  good  quality  in  your 
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hero's  or  heroine's  career:  one  is  quite  enough. 
When  found,  comment  at  length,  expand,  eulogise, 
exalt,  set  on  a  pedestal.  The  ball  set  rolling  gathers 
size  and  eclipses  all  the  less  edifying,  if  more  attrac- 
tive, aspects,  which  can  be  then  sampled  at  leisure  in 
the  shadow  of  the  superstructure  of  purification 
you  have  raised.  You  will  admire  in  Tiberius  his 
administrative  and  economic  sagacity,  in  Louis  XI 
of  France  the  protection  accorded  to  the  middle 
class,  in  the  courtesan  Empress  Theodora  her  per- 
sonal courage,  with  just  a  hint  of  penitence  suflScient 
to  admit  her  to  the  ever-increasing  number  of  im- 
perial and  royal  Magdalenes.  In  default  of  actiom 
tending  to  support  the  process  of  rehabilitation,  we 
must  fall  back  on  good  intentions  or  philosophic  con- 
siderations, environment,  temperament,  heredity, 
while  in  the  last  resort  there  is  always  the  specialist 
in  mental  diseases  to  deliver  a  certificate  of  irre- 
sponsibility. With  this  proviso  Nero  himself  will 
get  off,  and,  indeed,  he  has  already  extricated  him- 
self with  considerable  credit. 

Yes,  "Nero  the  monster,  Nero  the  arch-tyrant, 
last  and  most  detestable  of  the  Ca^sarean  line ;  Nero, 
vulgar,  timid,  and  sanguinary,  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind, the  Man  of  Sin,  the  son  of  perdition;  Nero  the 
Antichrist " — as  the  Sibylline  oracles  of  early  Chris- 
tianity would  have  their  contemporaries  believe — 
and,  later  on,  when  the  historians,  having  shot  all 
their  bolts  of  verbal  indignation,  and  fearing,  per- 
haps, lest  the  torrent  of  their  abuse  should  end  by 
investing  their  victim  with  more  than  suitable  dis- 
tinction in  an  age  too  partial  to  "  great  criminals," 
were  anxious  to  add  to  their  curses  the  shaft  of 
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ridicule — "  Nero  the  operatic  Emperor,  the  night- 
reveller,  the  would-be  artist" — after  all  this,  the  same 
Nero,  in  1839,  comes  out  as  a  model  prince,  and — 
will  it  be  believed? — as  a  good  man.  Less  cred- 
ible still,  this  first  attempt  to  whitewash  the  sinner, 
made  by  an  Austrian  writer.  Dr.  Wm.  Reinhold,  and 
originating  possibly  in  the  itch  to  contradict  our 
esteemed  colleagues  from  which  even  historians  and 
philosophers  are  not  entirely  free,  this  first  essay 
does  not  long  remain  an  isolated  achievement. 

The  pen  was  taken  up  again  on  several  occasions, 
and  if  none  since  of  the  great  modern  historians  has 
made  the  thesis  his  own,  it  is  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  more  than  one  among  them  has 
shown  himself  to  be  decidedly  affected  and  shaken 
on  certain  specific  indictments.  This  consensus  of 
unorthodoxy  has  had  constant  and  serious  effect  on 
our  formerly  implicit  belief  in  the  Roman  authorities 
for  Nero's  biography,  bringing  out  their  contradic- 
tions and,  with  greater  a  proijos^  their  incontestable 
prepossessions.  Undoubtedly  Nero  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  suffer  from  what  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stigmatising  as  "a  venal  press."  The  three  prin- 
cipal historians  of  his  reign  who  have  come  doAvn  to 
us  are  all  branded  with  double  political  bias.  They 
are  in  differing  degrees  Optimates,  members  of  the 
senatorial  party,  opposed  on  principle  to  the  military 
Principate  of  the  Julio-Claudian  line,  and  urged 
further  in  this  direction  by  the  hatred  which  the 
Flavian  age  and  the  Flavian  Emperors  displayed 
towards  this  Dynasty.  Apart  from  this,  each  has 
his  little  jealousies  to  nourish,  his  own  petty  personal 
interests  to  cater  for.     Tacitus,  after  all,  may  have 
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been  no  more  than  an  aristocratic  Stead  "  Catonising," 
as  in  the  'Germania/  on  the  vices  of  his  fellov\r. 
countrymen  and  the  virtues  of  foreign  barbarians. 
Suetonius  retailing  with  highly-spiced  indignation 
the  scandals  of  the  Smart  Set  in  Rome  would  have 
fairly  well  filled  the  post  of  editor  of  a  Roman 
•  Truth.'  Dio  Cassius  was  apparently  the  least 
intelligent  and  also  the  most  honest  of  the  three, 
Greek  though  he  was,  and  even  he  admits  to  some 
extent  that  the  temptation  was  great  to  put  down 
the  probable  as  the  certain. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  Nero's  apologists 
have  succeeded  in  rendering  his  private  life  de- 
fensible from  the  standpoint  of  a  purely  natural 
morality  ?  By  no  means,  although,  when  investi- 
gating the  chroniqiie  scandaleuse  of  monarchs,  we 
should  be  ever  mindful  that  of  would-be  victims 
only  too  anxious  to  suffer  compromission — or  the 
appearance  of  such — at  princely  hands  there  are 
many.  Neither,  in  my  view,  do  the  ingenious  and 
somewhat  laboured  efforts  of  Dr.  Reinhold  and  his 
disciples  result  in  a  well-founded  acquittal  of  Nero 
of  a  whole  or  part  share  in  the  various  C(ui.ies 
cclebres  of  his  reign — the  murders  of  Agrippina 
and  Octavia,  for  instance.  Alone  the  idea  of  his 
participation  in  a  gigantic  arson  of  Rome  may  be 
unquestionably  dismissed  as  a  malicious  invention  : 
not  so,  however,  the  lyrical  effusions  of  his  "  artistic 
impressionism"  over  the  burning  city.  His  inno- 
cence of  any  criminal  intention  in  the  scene  which 
cost  Poppoea  Sabina  her  life  seems  at  least  probable ; 
the  accidental  death  of  Britannicus  is  only  a  very 
remote  possibility.     As  to  the  ignoble  term  given  to 
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the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  under  his  rule, 
and  the  even  more  ignoble  part  he  played  therein 
on  at  least  one  occasion,  there  has  been  at  worst  a 
slight  misinterpretation  of   the   imperial   conduct; 
we  should  see  here  rather  an  instance  of   Roman 
ignorance — a  perfectly  comprehensible  ignorance — 
and  cruelty  in  general  than  of  Nero's  in  particular. 
Xo,   the   single   scienti6c   method,    not    indeed   of 
"  whitewashing "  Nero,  but  of   doing   full   justice 
to  his  merits  as  to  his  defects,  has  been  indicated 
and  to  a  great  extent    followed   by  Mr.  Bernard 
Henderson  in  the  admirable  *  Life  and  Principate 
of  Nero,'  which  he  published  a  year  ago.     Relegat- 
ing to  its  proper   place — a   still   considerable   but 
not  overshadowing  place — the  chroniqne  scandaleuHe 
of   Nero's    vices,   as  emphasised    and   retailed    by 
Caesar's   earlier   detractors,  Christian    as   well    as 
pagan,  that  distinguished  Oxford  scholar  has  restored 
to  light  and  skilfully  marshalled  what  should  have 
been  to  us  of  infinitely  greater  import — the  public 
events  of  the  same  period.     And  froni  Mr.  Hender- 
son's dispassionate  argument  a  new  Nero  has  been 
evolved,  one  who  is  assuredly  not  cleared  from  ttio 
indelible  blots  of  debauchery,  rapine,  and  murder, 
but  whose  talents,  of  no  mean  order,  as  a  statesman, 
an  administrator,  and  an  artist,  call  for  tardy  recog- 
nition and,  in  the  latter  connection,  for  redress.     It 
is  no  part  of  my  design  to  undertake  a  sketch  of  the 
diplomatic  or  fiscal  Nero,  great  though  the  tempta- 
tion.    I  am  the  more  bound  to  dwell,  if  only  in  a 
passing  manner,  on  the  distortions  to  which  his  in- 
tellectual  physiognomy   has   been    ruthlessly   sub- 
jected. 
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A  Hellenist  by  education  and  taste,  the  fervent 
admirer  and  practitioner  of  all  the  arts — poetry, 
acting,  music,  singing,  sculpture,  architecture,  paint- 
ing— Caesar  could  not  fail  to  displease  the  Roman 
aristocrat  of  the  old  regivtej  who  saw  in  the 
patronage  thus  extended  to  artistic  Hellenism  by 
the  Emperor  the  oflBcial  confirmation  for  the  original 
cause  of  the  slackness  of  public  and  private  morals. 
And  when  the  Emperor  himself  sought  to  win  the 
applause  of  the  mob  by  semi-private  and  open  exhibi- 
tions of  his  talents,  the  indignation  of  laudatore^ 
temporis  acti  knew  no  bounds.  It  was  a  direct  attack 
on  the  most  sacred  principles  of  ancient  Rome : 
seventa^s'^thdit  specific  gravity  of  the  Roman  tempera- 
ment— otherwise  called  cant;  consuetudoj  or  respect 
for  custom  and  precedent;  nu)res  maiovinn^  or  the 
tardy  homage  paid  to  bygone  generations  which  costs 
present  tastes  and  habits  many  a  sacrifice.  Unable 
to  control  the  indiscreet  outbursts  of  the  imperial 
aesthete,  the  Catonian  party  determined  to  caricature 
him,  a  policy  the  more  easy  because  the  public  has 
ever  shown  itself  unreasonably  exacting  and  critical 
of  the  artistic  capacity  in  princes.  In  all  probability 
Nero's  voice,  his  acting,  his  music,  and  his  poetry 
were  not  those  of  the  great  cirtnosu^  but  merely  a 
rather  distinguished  amateur's.  On  his  pre-eminent 
gifts  as  an  architect,  sculptor,  and  painter  there  are 
no  two  opinions.  That  was  no  excuse,  perhaps,  for 
the  diplomatic  mistake  he  once  made  in  rewarding 
the  applause  of  the  Greek  claque  with  civic  freedom ; 
but  apart  from  such  considerations  as  this,  his  hobby 
was  much  more  refined  and  infinitely  more  moral 
than  the  gladiatorial  shows  which  he  detested  and 
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attended  only  because  the  popular  devotion  and  his 
own  position  forced  him  to  go.  More  than  once  he 
interfered  to  prevent  bloodshed,  a  proof  that  he  was 
not  sanguinary  by  nature,  and  his  skill  as  driver 
and  wrestler  disposes  of  the  charge  of  cowardice, 
physical  at  any  rate,  which  is  brought  against  him.  It 
is  purely  gratuitous  to  discover  in  his  sporting  tastes 
— ^he  came  from  a  horsy  race — anything  derogatory  or 
undignified.  The  Romans,  putting  aside  the  extreme 
Puritans,  did  not  blame  him  on  that  score,  and  the 
only  ill-effect  of  the  applause,  which  was  no  doubt 
sometimes  paid  for,  was  to  accentuate  his  inordinate 
personal  vanity  alongside  of  the  spontaneous  emana- 
tion of  his  divinity.  We  see,  however,  that  he  for- 
bade the  erection  of  a  temple  to  his  "  divinity  "  as  the 
Senate  proposed  after  his  escape  from  the  Pisonian 
conspirators.  He  appears  to  have  understood  that 
true  Caesar-  worship  lay  in  the  glorification  of  an  idea, 
not  of  an  individual.  This  goes  to  show  the  gratui- 
tous conjectures  of  Dr.  Wiedemeister,  Mr.  Baring 
Gould,  and  others,  with  their  theories  of  Nero's  utter 
mental  aberration  and  moral  irresponsibility,  which 
they  trace  to  a  specific  pathological  and  hereditary 
phenomenon,  "  the  madness  of  Caesarism."  These 
theories  are,  unfortunately,  only  too  well  advanced 
and  disseminated  by  the  dramas  and  historical 
novels  which  have  taken  Nero  for  the  central 
character. 

When  we  examine  such  books  we  trace  the  impress 
of  historical  theses  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  curious 
and  by  no  means  unimportant  study,  this.  Little 
doubt  but  that  historical  dramas  and  historical  novels 
often  lead  public  opinion  astray ;  but  now  and  then 
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"a  light  surprises"  and  some  rays  of  necessarily 
finite  and  human  psychology  are  thrown  on  the 
actions  of  the  character.  Sometimes,  too,  dramatists 
and  romancers  are  heralds  of  a  new  historical  move- 
ment ;  thus  Mr.  Harrison's  *  Nicephorus  Phocas ' 
points  to  the  revival  of  interest  in  Byzantine  history 
in  this  country. 

Nero's  unwaning  devotion  to  his  dominant  pas- 
sion  might   well    tempt   us   to   conclude  that   the 
stage-struck  Caesar  must  have  privately  vowed  to 
make  his  reappearance  before   the  world  beneath 
a  posthumous  mask  and  on  the  platform  w^hicli  he 
would  consider,  not  altogether  wrongly,  as  the  best 
suited  to  display  his  peculiar  genius.     Ages  passed 
before  the  promise  could  be  realised.      The  poets 
of  that  period  did  not  shine  in  tljie  dramatic  instinct, 
a  fact  which,  apart  from  all  professional  jealousy, 
would  explain  their  pretty  unanimous  hostility  to- 
wards a  prince  whose  aesthetic  tastes  they  had  not 
the  wit  to  satisfy.     Accordingly  after  his  lament- 
able  end,  they  burst  out  in  a  chorus  of   epigram 
and  abuse.     Martial  and  Statins  brought  into  action 
the  quick-firing  batteries,  soon  to  be  reinforced  by 
heavier  ordnance,  which  was  to  give  the  final  blow 
to  his   reputation,  already  much  shattered  by  the 
satirical  grenades  of  Persius  and  Juvenal.     I  omit 
the   doubtful  irony  of  Lucan!      Yet  in  the   Latin 
drama    there    is    but    one    reference   to   him,   and 
this  by  no  means   a  flattering  one.     It  is  in  that 
pitiful  mass  of  verbiage,  '  Octavia '  the  authorship 
of   which,   long    attributed    to    Seneca,   has    since 
given    rise    to    embittered    but    inconclusive    con- 
troversy.    Ahenobarbus  was  once  for  all  entered  on 
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tlie  imperial  black-list  of  melodramatic  villains  to 
come. 

But,  except  for  more  or  less  vague  allusions  in 
the  epics  and  chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
recidivist  criminal  has  to  wait  for  nearly  1500  years 
before  making  his  second  and,  as  we  shall  see,  in- 
effective bow.  How  can  we  explain  this  neglect, 
the  knowledge  of  which  must  have  been  keener 
torture  to  the  shade  of  the  vainglorious  tyrant  than 
any  of  the  other  pangs  in  his  Hellenic  Hades  ?  Was 
it  because  the  blackness  of  his  portrait  as  originally 
drawn  gave  no  clue  to  the  possible  existence  of 
such  conflicting  features  in  him  as  were  considered 
requisite  by  the  canons  of  the  classic  drama  ?  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  was  not  until  we  reach  the 
marked  fondness  of  the  Elizabethan  poets  for  the 
"raw  and  bloody  "  side  of  life — a  trait  in  which  we 
must  admit  that  they  have  no  cause  to  be  jealous  of 
the  somewhat  anaemic,  however  scrupulous,  realism  of 
the  present  day — it  was  not  till  those  spacious  days 
that  Nero  was  once  more  called  before,  or  rather  behind, 
the  curtain.  For  on  this  occasion  also  he  failed  to  get 
so  far  as  the  footlights. 

Mr.  BuUen  in  his  valuable  '  Collection  of  Old 
English  Authors '  has  brought  to  light  two  anony- 
mous quartos,  dated  1624  and  1033  respectively, 
which  contain  the  text  of  the  *  Tragedy  of  Nero.' 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Herbert  Home-  has  given  us 
a  new  modernised  version  in  the  "  Mermaid  "  series, 
for  which  he  has  utilised  an  additional  manuscript, 
containing  a  large  number  of  emendations  together 
with  some  parallel  passages  from  the  classics.  It 
would   be   a   sovereign   injustice   to   say   that   the 
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anonymous  author  of  this  '  Tragedy  of  Nero  *  esti- 
mated his  own  capacity  at  its  exact  value.  There 
are  some  fine  moments  in  the  play,  some  very 
striking  lines.  But  its  construction  is  incoherent, 
its  deaournient  abortive;  its  hangings  are  tawdry; 
there  is  an  utter  absence  of  the  historical  sense  and 
of  all  psychological  insight.  The  author  is  ignorant 
of  the  recjuirements  of  the  stage ;  but  his  documen- 
tary acquaintance  with  his  subject  is  not  open  to 
criticism;  paraphrases  and  reminiscences  of  the 
classics  abound  to  prove  that  he  tapped  the  earliest 
sources  with  a  good  will.  So  far  we  should  be 
ready  and  anxious  to  believe  that  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  humanist  in  the  making  who  aspires 
to  the  honours  of  Melpomene.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  authorities  evidences 
fatal  lack  of  discernment,  both  as  to  their  credibility 
and  as  to  the  technical  requirements  of  the  task  he 
has  set  himself.  For  his  hero's  characterisation  he 
refers  particularly  to  Suetonius,  who  is  not  only  the 
least  trustworthy  but  also  the  most  superficial  of 
chroniclers  from  the  analytic  point  of  view.  This  is 
his  initial  mistake,  but  he  goes  one  worse  ifi  limit- 
ing his  canvas  to  the  last  phase  in  Kero's  life, 
when  the  tyrant's  moral  degradation  has  reached 
its  climax  and  the  hypochondriac's  megalomania  has 
destroyed  with  his  reason  the  last  vestiges  of  a 
conscience.  Now,  the  disordered  gestures  of  an 
irresponsible  character  may  astonish  the  spectator, 
and  hold  him  for  a  moment,  but  cannot  sustain  his 
interest ;  for  the  inner  conflict,  which  is  the  essence 
of  drama,  is  not  there.  Besides,  the  absence  of 
Agrippina,  who  was   the  motive-power  in  Nero's 
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moral  evolution,  sweeps  away  that  most  difficult 
and  interesting  struggle  which  he  had  to  maintain 
against  the  rest  and  himself.  We  see  only  a  raging 
and  tearing  potentate,  peacock  and  tiger  in  one,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  contradictions  or 
the  antecedents  of  his  criminal  tendencies.  Strange 
that  neither  the  pride  of  his  race  and  throne,  nor 
the  refining  influence  of  his  education  and  his  art, 
hinder  him  from  acting  and  speaking  like  the 
lowest  of  "  car-men  and  candle-sellers,"  whose  ap- 
plause this  "  wild  beast,"  as  Marcus  Aurelius  called 
him,  seems  subserviently  to  court.  He  may  have 
violated  all  the  virtues;  we  cannot  believe  that 
he  was  lost  to  all  notions  of  the  Protocol.  But, 
perhaps,  the  histrionic  element  in  his  nature  had 
gained  so  despotic  a  sway  that  the  tendency  was 
nq  longer  a  crime  or  a  weakness;  it  was  sheer 
raving  lunacy  with  a  pretty  superadded  touch  of 
erotomania. 

All  his  entrances,  with  hardly  one  exception, 
illustrate  his  aesthetic  madness.  Here  is  the  first, 
and  by  far  the  best  of  them : 

Nero :  Now,  fair  Poppoea,  see  thy  Nero  shine 
In  bright  Achaia^s  spoils,  and  Eome  in  him. 
The  Capitol  hath  other  trophies  seen 
Than  it  was  wont ;  not  spoils  with  blood  bedewed. 
Or  the  unhappy  obsequies  of  death. 
But  such  as  Caesar's  cunning,  not  his  force. 
Hath  wrung  from  Greece,  too  bragging  of  her  art. 
Pop. :  Yet  in  your  Greekish  journey,  we  did  hear, 
Sparta  and  Athens,  the  two  eyes  of  Greece, 
Neither  beheld  your  person  nor  your  skill ; 
Whether  because  they  did  afford  no  games, 
Or  for  their  too  much  gravity — 
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Nero :  Why,  what 

Should  I  have  seen  in  them,  but  in  the  one 

Hunger,  black  pottage,  and  men  hot  to  die, 

Thereby  to  rid  themselves  of  misery ; 

And  what  in  th'  other,  but  short  capes,  long  beards, 

Much  wrangling  in  things  needless  to  be  known. 

Wisdom  in  words,  and  only  austere  faces  ? 

I  will  not  be  Agesilaus  nor  Solon. 

Nero  was  there  where  he  might  honour  win 

And  honour  hath  he  won,  and  brought  from  Greece 

Those  spoils  which  never  Roman  could  obtain, 

Spoils  won  by  wit  and  trophies  of  his  skill. 

We  may  acknowledge  that  this  first  appearance 
and  introduction  is  not  bad ;  we  may  even  discover 
therein  the  single  delicate  feature  of  the  characterisa- 
tion. Though  the  rest  of  his  behaviour  and  his 
actions  are  flatly  contradictory,  there  is  yet  here  a 
discreet  revelation  of  his  original  kindliness  and 
innate  love  of  peace,  which  is  by  no  means  synony- 
mous with  cowardice.  There  is  a  touch  of  humour, 
not  without  a  spice  of  malice,  in  his  outlook  upon 
life,  and  the  curiously  inconsistent  instruction  of 
his  tutor  Seneca.  After  this,  we  must  confess  some 
disappointment  that  he  takes  a  joke  so  badly  when 
he  is  the  object  of  it.  We  shall  not  be  too  hard  on 
him  for  banishing  Annaeus  Cornutus  because  the 
latter  publicly  condemned  his  projected  epic.  For 
to  pick  an  esteemed  confrere  to  pieces,  except 
behind  his  back,  is  unworthy  of  whoever  aspires  to 
the  distinction  of  man  of  the  world  and  courtier. 
Poets,  however,  have  never  been  conspicuous  for 
their  tact.  But  when  Proculus  loses  his  head  be- 
cause of  an  almost  sympathetic  remark  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Nero's  fall  from  a  horse,  the  episode  could 
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only  appeal  to  the  gallery  in  the  early  part  of  our 
seventeenth  century: — 

Nero :  Tigellinus,  said  the  villain  Proculus 

I  was  thrown  down  in  running  ? 

Tig. :  My  lord,  he  said  that  you  were  crowned  for  that 

You  could  not  do. 

Nero :  For  that  I  could  not  do  ? 

Why,  Elis  saw  me  do^t,  and  do't  to  th'  wonder 

Of  all  the  judges  and  the  lookers  on ; 

And  yet  to  see — A  villain  !  Could  not  do't  ? 

Who  did  it  better  ?  I  warrant  you  he  said 

I  from  my  chariot  fell  against  my  will. 

Ttg. :  He  said,  my  lord,  you  were  thrown  out  of  it. 

All  crushed,  and  maimed,  and  almost  bruised  to  death. 

Nero  :  Malicious  rogue  !  when  1  fell  willingly 

To  show  of  purpose  with  what  little  hurt 

Might  a  good  driver  bear  a  forced  fall. 

How  say'st  thou,  Tigellinus  ?     I  am  sure 

Thou  hast  in  driving  as  much  skill  as  he. 

Tig. :  My  lord,  you  greater  cunning  showed  in  falling 

Than  had  you  sat. 

Nero :  I  know  I  did.     I  bruised  in  my  fall  ? 

Hurt  ?  I  protest,  I  felt  no  grief  in  it. 

Go,  Tigellinus,  fetch  the  villain's  head  ; 

This  makes  me  see  his  heart  in  other  things. 

Fetch  me  his  head ;  he  ne'er  shall  speak  again  ! 

{Exit  Tigellinus.) 


Re- enter  Tigellinus  with  Proculus'  head. 
Neoph, :  My  lord, 
Tigellinus  is  back  come  with  Proculus'  head. 

{Sti'ikes  him,) 
Nero :  I  cry  thee  mercy,  good  Neophilus ; 
Give  him  five  hundred  sesterces  for  amends. 
Hast  brought  him,  Tigellinus  ? 
Tig. :  Here's  his  head,  my  lord. 
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Nero :  His  tongue  had  been  enough. 

Tig. :  I  did  as  you  commanded  me,  my  lord. 

Nero :  Thou  told'st  not  me,  though,  he  had  such  a  nose ! 

And  all  this  supported  into  the  bargain  by  aphor- 
isms which  smack  of  their  puny  Machiavellian 
author  rather  than  suggest  the  majesty  of  Imperial 
Rome ! 

"  Kings  must  upon  the  people's  headless  corses 

Walk  to  security  and  ease  of  mind. 

Why,  what  have  we  to  do  with  th'  airy  names 

That  old  age  and  philosophers  found  out, 

Of  justice  and  ne'er  certain  equity  ? 

The  gods  revenge  themselves  and  so  will  we ; 

Where  right  is  scant,  authority's  o'erthrown  : 

We  have  a  high  prerogative  above  it. 

Slaves  may  do  what  is  right,  we  what  we  please ; 

The  people  will  repine  and  think  it  ill. 

But  they  must  bear,  and  praise  too,  what  we  will." 

No  wonder,  after  what  we  have  just  heard,  that 
the  silent  but  eloquent  criticism  of  his  acting  by  one 
xmf  ortunate  spectator  drives  him  to  bury  his  chagrin 
in  a  general  conflagration,  which  leaves  him  free 
later  to  employ  his  divine  voice  in  consoling  the 
mothers  mourning  for  the  burned  corpses  of  their 
children : — 

"  Now  in  the  tears  of  all  men  let  me  sing. 
And  make  it  doubtful  to  the  gods  above 
Whether  the  earth  be  pleased  or  do  complain." 

We  are  thankful  for  comparative  relief  in  the  scene 
when,  after  having  in  an  access  of  jealousy  done 
Poppoea  to  death,  he  breaks  into  lamentations  over 
her  body : — 
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Nero  :  Fetch  her  again,  she  shall  not  die : 

Fll  break  the  iron  gates  of  hell 

And  loose  the  imprisoned  shadows  of  the  deep, 

And  force  from  death  this  far  too  worthy  prey. 

She  is  not  dead  : 

The  crimson  red  that  like  the  morning  shows, 

Wlien  from  his  windows,  all  with  roses  strewed. 

She  peepeth  forth,  forsakes  not  yet  her  cheeks ; 

Her  breath,  that  like  a  honeysuckle  smelt, 

Twining  about  the  prickling  eglantine, 

Yet  moves  her  lips ;  those  quick  and  piercing  eyes. 

That  did  in  beauty  challenge  heaven's  eyes. 

Yet  shine  as  they  were  wont !     Oh,  no  they  do  not ; 

See  how  they  grow  obscure  !     Oh,  see !  they  close. 

And  cease  to  take  or  give  light  to  the  world. 

We  note,  by  the  way,  that  none  of  Nero's  literary 
interpreters  has  questioned  the  sincerity  of  his 
devotion,  and  this  single  outburst  of  feeling  is  far 
more  genuine  than  the  tirade,  which  his  fall  pro- 
vokes, on  the  vanity  of  earthly  greatness — an  in- 
voluntary caricature  of  Shakespeare.  More  feeble 
still  is  the  following  hateful  travesty  of  his  last 
words :  "  Qualis  artifex  pereo." 

*'  O  Rome,  farewell !     Farewell,  you  theatres 
Where  I  so  oft  with  popular  applause 
In  song  and  action Oh,  they  come,  I  die  I  " 

And  a  spectator  sets  to  moralising  on  this  end,  in 
a  manner  which  may  be  Sophoclean  but  is  far  from 
Roman : — 

"  Thus  great  bad  men  above  them  find  a  rod. 
People,  depart  and  say  there  is  a  God." 

VOL.  XXVI,  2 
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When  we  pass  from  the  Court  of  Nero  according 
to  the  Elizabethan  tragedy  to  that  depicted  less  than 
half  a  century  later  by  the  pet  dramatist  of  Louis 
XIV  of  France,  we  are,  so  to  speak,  transported 
from  the  "Old  Swan"  tavern  to  the  "Petit  Trianon" 
of  Versailles.  The  heralds  of  romanticism  have  been 
very  bitter  against  Racine  for  what  they  call  his  want 
of  intelligence  of  or  his  indifference  to  local  colour ; 
and  if  thereby  they  mean  to  insinuate  that  his  Greek 
virgins  borrowed  from  Euripides  bear  the  mark  of 
the  catechism  of  Saint  Cyr  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  and  that  his  Achilles  and  Hippolytus  flavour 
of  '^ petit  niaUredom,''  I  should  not  be  inclined  to 
contradict.  But  the  reproach  of  imtruthfulness  can 
only  be  sparingly  levelled  against  Racine  as  regards 
his  "Tragedy  of  Britannicus."  Voltaire  called  it 
"the  connoisseur's  play,"  and  this  praise,  which 
possibly  explains  the  poor  success  attending  its  first 
performance,  seems  to  me  deserved  in  every  way. 
At  least  Racine,  as  the  devoted  but  discriminate 
admirer  of  the  classics,  followed  for  the  facts  of  his 
drama  the  most  penetrating  and  relatively  the  most 
truthful  among  the  earlier  authorities  —  Tacitus. 
But  while  following  him  very  closely  he  completes 
and  throws  fresh  light  on  his  guide,  proving  him- 
self, I  may  say,  his  ablest  of  commentators  and 
apologists,  in  the  luminous  psychological  develop- 
ments and  the  co-ordinating  method  which  he  applies 
to  the  scattered  hints  and  traits  of  the  historian. 
For  Racine,  that  subtle  and  keen  reader  of  feeling, 
the  heart  of  woman  has  few  secrets  indeed,  and  the 
"Roi  Soleil,"  instead  of  causing  him  to  waste  his  time 
in  dry  royal  chronicles,  would  have  done  better  to 
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appoint  him  grand  almoner,  or  in  default  lay  visitor, 
to  the  women's  prisons.  From  such  visits  he  would 
have  brought  back  many  precious  memoranda,  and 
who  knows  but  his  happy  combination  of  the  mysticism 
of  Port  Royal  with  his  experience  of  the  Court  and 
the  world  would  have  been  effectual  in  many  fortunate 
conversions,  Jind  treated  us  to  a  dainty  procession  of 
elegiac  pcmfeufps  ?  That  he  was  a  criminologist  born 
this  tragedy  of  Britannicus,  with  its  three  unforgettable 
figures,  Nero,  Narcissus,  and  Agrippina,  proves  to 
all  purposes.  What  is  his  Nero  but,  as  he  himself 
declares  in  his  Preface,  the  study  "  of  a  monster  in 
birth  who  dares  not  yet  openly  declare  himself  and 
seeks  to  gloss  over  his  wicked  actions" — ^^Factns 
aatiira  eehre  odium  fallanhus  hinuditiis.''  Clearly 
Racine,  whether  out  of  respect  for  classic  belief  or 
Greek  dogma  or  under  the  influence  of  Jansenism,  in 
an  age  when  from  philosophic  and  theological  Chairs 
came  dithyrambic  approval  of  the  doctrine  of  free 
will,  declares  himself,  if  not  a  fatalist,  at  least  in  a 
marked  degree  a  determinist,  though  he  knows  how 
to  save  himself  from  ever  exaggerating  the  influence 
of  heredity  or  environment.  None  has  ever  com- 
prehended psychological  dosology  better  than  he,  or 
better  emphasised  the  pitiless  logic  of  human  actions 
in  their  very  contradictions.  His  Nero  is  a  prey  to 
melancholy  from  his  birth,  like  all  ardent  and  artistic 
natures.  In  his  features  may  be  read  "  the  gloomy 
and  savage  temper  of  the  proud  Domitians."  But, 
regardless  of  his  thirst  for  beauty  and  the  ideal, 
Agrippina,  whose  policy  was  here  guilty  of  its  one 
blunder,  makes  him  contract  a  marriage  of  conveni- 
ence.    It  is  the  first  restraint,  a  sentimental  one 
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merely,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  nature  such  as  his,  so 
sensitive  to  feminine  influence,  good  or  bad,  a  res- 
traint as  dangerous  as  irksome.  The  second  is  no 
less. 

"  He  mingles  all  the  arrogance  which  he  derives 
from  their  blood  [the  Domitians]  with  the  pride  of 
the  Neros  which  he  imbibed  in  my  womb,"  said 
Agrippina  with  reason.  He  feels  himself  called  by 
right,  right  divine  and  popular  we  may  note,  called 
by  heredity  and  temperament,  to  rule  men.  He 
knows  it,  and  his  sycophants  never  cease  to  repeat 
the  flattering  tale ;  and  yet  it  is  his  mother  who  is 
really  sovereign.  He  burns  to  escape  from  this 
tutelage,  but  he  dare  not  take  a  decisive  step. 
Not  that  he  feels  bound  by  gratitude,  though 
Agrippina's  incautious  optimism  will  have  it  so. 
Spoilt  children — and  Nero  is  in  the  first  rank  of 
such  company  if  we  take  account  of  all  the  crimes 
committed  to  further  his  interests — value  very 
slightly  any  maternal  kindnesses,  no  doubt  because 
on  cool  reflection  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  fund 
of  egotism  has  been  at  the  bottom,  which  was  sig- 
nally the  case  with  Agrippina.  Now  Nero.,  removed 
from  the  distractions  of  government,  has  leisure  to 
reflect.  In  the  long  run  his  reasoning  will  lead  him 
to  conclude  that  since  so  manv  crimes  have  been 
committed  by  others  for  his  own  and  others'  benefit, 
it  would  be  highly  foolish  in  him  to  abstain  when  his 
interests  urge  him  in  that  direction.  No,  it  is  not 
gratitude  that  holds  him  back,  it  is  fear.  "My 
genius  is  surprised  and  trembles  before  hers,"  he 
admits  to  his  confidant  Narcissus.  Agrippina  is 
quite  aware  of  it.     "  I  should  soon  be  afraid  if  once 
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he  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  me."  So  she  has  long  since 
taken  precautions  to  keep  this  fear  alive.  Though  she 
has  caused  Britannicus  to  be  disinherited  in  favour 
of  her  own  son,  she  continues  to  protect  the  life  of 
the  legitimate  successor  of  Claudius  and  thus  pos- 
sesses in  him  a  sword  of  Damocles  ever  hanging 
above  Xero's  head.  In  all  this  she  has  forgotten 
but  one  thing,  that  one  fine  day  Nero  may  well  take 
it  into  his  head  to  overthrow  all  her  little  system 
of  equilibrium  by  getting  rid  at  one  fell  blow  of  the 
counteracting  weight  of  his  eventual  rival.  Evi- 
dently she  does  not  credit  him  with  the  force  of 
will  necessary  to  conceive  such  a  project  or,  once 
conceived,  to  put  it  into  execution.  She  is  not  alto- 
gether wrong ;  the  budding  tyrant  is  still  uncertain 
of  his  ground,  his  influence,  his  friends,  in  this 
Court  "  where  lips  and  heart  are  so  little  in  corres- 
pondence." Everything  gives  him  pause — Octavia, 
Seneca  and  Burrhus,  "three  virtuous  years" — 
relatively,  that  is ;  for  his  mother  and  his  teachers 
have  shut  their  eyes  to  his  youthful  escapades. 
Herein  they  showed  great  want  of  foresight;  for 
from  those  easy  conquests,  which  are  the  prero- 
gative of  a  young  monarch  of  agreeable  presence, 
Xero  returns  fully  conversant  with  the  sliding  scale 
which  regulates  the  purchase  of  consciences,  ter- 
ribly puffed  up  with  his  personal  successes,  and  the 
more  inclined  to  idealise  the  elect  among  the  fair 
sex  because,  as  regards  the  generality,  his  illusions 
are  gone.  Xow  arises  a  passion  such  as  he  can 
consider  from  the  subjective  point  of  view  of  the 
artist  and  the  lover  as  disinterested  or  worthy  of 
himself,  such  a  passion  as  will  crush  everything  in 
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the  road  to  reach  its  ends.  Its  object  is  the  beauti- 
ful Junia,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Augustus, 
and,  what  is  worse,  aflfianced  to  Britannicus.  "  Ay  ! 
there's  the  rub !  "  Britannicus,  his  political  rival, 
now  becomes  his  rival  in  love,  and  a  successful  rival 
too.  Passion,  as  always  in  Racine,  the  great  adher- 
ent of  the  maxim  Clterche?:  la  fcmvie^  has  made  ashes 
of  scruples,  and  all  Agrippina's  plots  and  counter- 
plots bid  fair  to  vanish  into  smoke  with  the  inevit- 
able death  of  her  last  hope,  Britannicus.  "  Nero  is 
in  love.  'Tis  but  a  moment  since,  but  it  will  last 
my  life."  He  is  young,  and  we  may  believe  him 
sincere.  "  And  Nero's  jealousy  will  cost  its  object 
dear."  No  more  is  said,  but  there  is  much  to  be 
done.  Yet  at  the  Court,  the  first  Court  in  the 
world,  even  if  the  despot's  wish  has  the  force  of 
law,  he  must  proceed  to  realise  it  with  due  circum- 
stance ;  there  are  rules  of  etiquette  which  he  himself 
will  not  break.  In  the  palace  of  Nero,  as  in  the 
palace  of  Louis  XIV,  any  outburst  of  scandal  or 
noise  must  be  avoided,  and,  except  in  absolute 
privacy,  a  mother  does  not  rate  her  crowned  son 
any  more  than  a  wife  upbraids  him  for  his  desertion. 
Besides  being  an  artist,  and,  like  all  artists,  vain, 
Nero  in  love  would  be  the  first  to  refuse  to  employ  all 
at  once  forcible  means  which  would  ensure  material 
success.  Victory  gained  in  advance  loses  much  of 
its  sweetness,  and  if  on  the  present  occasion  Caesar's 
chances,  by  his  own  avowal,  are  slight  indeed,  he 
all  but  underrates  his  charms.  The  experiment  is 
worthy  of  his  Don  Juanesque  talents,  and,  indeed, 
the  sentiments  he  utters  are  proof  that  his  first 
trials  of  skill  have  been  made  in  a  good  school  and 
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with  a  will.  Sentimental  reasons,  reasons  of  State — 
nothing  which  is  calculated  to  stagger  and  overcome 
the  scruples  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  princess 
is  omitted  in  his  declaration  of  his  passion.  His 
appeals  to  the  majesty  of  his  Empire  and  of  the 
gods  (in  whom  his  scepticism  does  not  permit  him 
to  believe,  but  whom  he  cunningly  introduces  for 
the  ediBcation  of  a  young  lady  of  strictly  religious 
principles)  are  relieved  by  madrigals  of  his  own 
which  from  certain  critics  have  elicited  undeserved 
censure.  In  my  view  they  afe  quite  natural  com- 
ing from  a  Hellenist  and  pupil  of  Petronius  like 
Xero.  They  would  be  as  suitably  ensconced  in 
the  Anthology  as  in  the  Albums  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet.  They  may  appear  hackneyed  and 
carefully  conned,  but  if  so  they  merely  throw  a  light 
on  Nero  the  comedian,  who  acts  not  only  on  the 
stage  but  in  the  world  of  life  and  makes  himself  the 
victim  of  illusion  in  the  process.  Racine,  in  this 
single  and  indirect  allusion  to  the  aesthetic  side  of 
his  character,  shows  supreme  skill  in  so  completely 
dovetailing  the  comedian  in  the  man. 

However,  the  scheme  fails  before  native  pride  and 
outraged  love.  Caesar  has  failed  to  please ;  he  will 
know  "  how  to  punish  a  rash  rival "  and  that  with  a 
grace  all  his  own.  On  the  preceding  night  he  has 
had  a  vision  of  Junia  "  sadly  lifting  her  eyes,  moist 
with  tears  which  shone  in  the  midst  of  torches  and 
armour."  The  sight  tickled  his  aesthetic  feelings, 
he  will  have  it  repeated  for  himself  alone,  and  he 
will  dote  on  the  very  tears  he  makes  Junia  shed. 

"  She  loves  my  rival,  I  cannot  gainsay  it, 
But  my  joy  shall  be  such  as  to  drive  him  to  despair. 
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Of  his  agony  I  make  a  charming  picture. 

And  I  have  seen  him  suspect  his  sweetheart's  loyalty. '* 

What  unheard  of  refinement  of  cruelty !  Only 
jealousy  could  have  suggested  to  Nero  to  compel 
Junia  to  dismiss  her  betrothed  under  pain  of  his 
death,  and  to  enjoy  his  brother's  discomfiture  from 
behind  a  curtain.  We  see  it  all.  The  tyrant  in  him 
only  came  to  life  on  the  day  when  the  intoxication 
of  absolute  power  felt  the  rude  shock  of  deliberate 
resistance.  The  tyrant  is  awake,  nothing  shall  stand 
in  his  way. 

"  Happy  or  wretched,  it  is  enough  that  I  am  feared.^' 

Indeed,  this  is  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  precept 
and  the  example  of  Agrippina.  She,  for  the  first  time 
feeling  her  authority  seriously  threatened,  indis- 
creetly evinces  some  alarm.  Nero  hears  of  this  and 
rejoices.  "  She  fears  me,  even  she  !  "  From  this 
moment  "  the  power  of  Agrippina  rushes  daily  with 
great  strides  to  its  fall."  Here,  again,  the  only  ques- 
tion remaining  for  Nero  is  to  choose  his  appropriate 
time,  as  with  the  preparation  for  the  banquet  when 
Britannicus  is  to  be  poisoned.  Meanwhile  Agrippina 
has  pulled  herself  together  admirably  and  throws  her 
last  cards  on  the  table.  In  vain  has  she  tried  the 
military  leaders  with  a  view  to  getting  Britannicus 
proclaimed  by  the  army.  No,  she  must  rely  on  her 
personal  resources ;  her  diplomatic  genius  is  all  that 
remains  to  her.  Here  comes  that  incomparable 
interview  of  the  veteran  imperial  criminal  with  her 
son,  a  freshman  in  her  school,  but  one  with  every 
prospect  of  graduating  in  high  honours.  Not  a 
dramatist,  not  a  novelist  who  has  treated  of  Nero 
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but  has  found  himself  obhged  to  include  this  scene 
as  a  clincher.  None  has  surpassed,  none  has  come 
near  to,  the  tragic  intensity  of  Racine.  Agrippina 
masters  the  internal  rage  which  is  consuming  her, 
and  recounts  to  her  son  in  all  their  naked  and 
solemn  simplicity  the  crimes  she  has  committed  on 
his  behalf.  Instead  of  seeking  justi 6 cation  against 
her  traducers,  she  haughtily  demands  payment  for 
past  services  and  guarantees  for  the  future,  inter- 
spersing her  reproaches  with  pathetic  references  to 
her  mother's  love.  This  studied  calm  is  completely 
outwitted  by  the  placid  courtesy — ^Agrippina  fails 
to  see  the  irony — wherewith  he  listens  without  rais- 
ing an  eyebrow  to  her  protests  and  requests,  arrang- 
ing the  while  a  fold  of  his  toga  which  does  not  droop 
quite  in  the  latest  fashion.  She  cannot  resist  a 
momentary  tremor  when  he  demolishes  in  a  few 
words  her  plea  of  disinterestedness  and  shows  her 
that  he  feels  behind  him  the  support  of  Rome,"  which 
wants  a  master,  not  a  mistress."  Yes,  Rome — and 
Agrippina — have  found  their  master,  Britannicus 
his  doom.  "  I  embrace  my  rival  but  only  to  strangle 
him."  And  strangle  him  he  will,  fear  of  reprisals 
and  joy  to  humble  for  good  Agrippina's  pride  stifling 
any  remnants  of  remorse.  But  we  know  well  "  the 
name  of  good  once  tarnished  can  never  be  regained." 
There  is  no  hope  for  the  "first  offender" ;  so  Agrip- 
pina tells  him  in  the  famous  attack  which  ends  the 
scene. 

Racine's  masterly  portrait  of  the  youthful  Nero 
affords  us  a  glimpse  of  his  ethical  jardln  de  culture. 
But  note  once  more  the  poet's  psychological  subtlety. 
The  evolution  of  Nero's  criminal  instincts,  encour- 
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aged  by  men  and  circumstances,  appears,  so  to 
speak,  inevitable ;  his  moral  responsibility,  however, 
is  by  no  means  destroyed,  though  to  some  extent 
diminished.  He  is  fully  conscious  of  his  crimes,  for 
he  plans  them,  and  in  premeditation  sips  slowly  the 
delight  of  their  successful  accomplishment.  He  is 
guilty  of  dissimulation,  not  from  cowardice,  but  from 
taste,  from  the  refinement  of  his  comedian's  art. 
Yet  this  aristocrat,  this  virtnimf  in  the  cultivation 
of  "  flowers  of  wickedness ''  never  descends  to  offences 
against  "  good  form,"  which  from  his  point  of  view 
must  certainly  be  the  least  pardonable  of  any  that 
history  recounts.  But  blood  intoxicates ;  we  kill 
first  in  self-defence,  but  soon  out  of  inordinate  lust  of 
murder.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  he  will  not  discard  the  "grand  manner,"  and 
that,  although  himself  the  perfect  embodiment  of  the 
maxim  Vetat  c'est  moiy  or  rather  precisely  because  of 
this,  he  will  always  have  a  care  for  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  name  and  the  elegance  of  its  representative. 
But  short  will  be  the  duration  of  this  illusion  of  a 
Caesar  who  clothes  his  worst  misdeeds  in  dress  of 
fashionable  cut  and  brilliant  colour,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  genuine  posturing  and  hypocritical 
timorousness  are  equally  blended,  the  latter  destined 
to  vanish  with  lapse  of  time  and  constancy  of  habit. 
The  Italian  poet  Alfieri  will  clip  the  wings  of  this 
braggart  soul  with  the  eagle's  talons ;  and  the 
"  juvenile  lead  "  in  tragic  drama  will  fall  once  more 
to  the  "  low  comedian  "  of  the  back-yard,  to  a  figure 
which,  in  its  brutal  melodramatic  nakedness,  offers 
but  little  attraction  to  the  mind  of  the  cultured 
spectator  or  reader.     Through   all  this  unilateral 
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development  of  the  Neronic  character  we  hardly 
find  more  than  a  single  escapement  oi finesse  to  give 
us  a  kind  of  glimpse  of  the  intellectual  aspect,  which 
is  so  important  a  factor  in  determining  the  individual 
personality.  This  single  instance  comes  when  Nero, 
to  secure  the  reluctant  assent  of  Seneca  to  the  pursuit 
of  his  cruel  designs,  threatens  the  Stoic  with  the 
loss,  not  of  his  life,  but  of  his  reputation  for  dis- 
interested wisdom.  It  is  a  delicious  hit  at  the  little 
foibles  of  these  austere  professors,  pre-eminently 
susceptible  to  the  opinion  of  those  whom  they  affect 
to  despise. 

This  mediocre  Italian  version  of  the  rhetorical 
*  Octavia '  has,  however,  a  quite  peculiar  ethical 
value. 

Alfred  de  Vigny,  the  distinguished  exponent  of 
French  romanticism,  pithily  remarked  :  "  Nero's 
cowardice  I  do  not  see;  nations  do  not  love  cowards, 
and  Nero  is  the  only  imperial  name  that  is  popular 
in  Italy."  If  this  is  really  so — and  my  own  experience 
would  prompt  me  to  coincide — Alfieri  must  have 
largely  contributed  to  secure  this  verdict,  or  possibly 
he  has  done  no  more  than  give  it  the  cachet  of 
literature.  There  are  masculine  nations  and  feminine, 
the  former  particularly  sensitive  on  the  subject  of 
principles  and  consequences,  the  latter  only  to  the 
art  with  which  they  are  governed.  In  the  first 
category  are  the  Teutons,  in  the  second  the  Latins. 
The  first  ask  to  be  respected,  the  second  to  be  defied 
by  their  rulers,  and  what  matters  the  mailed  fist  if 
the  arm  in  striking  catches  the  artistic  curve  ? 
The  Italians  who  cringed  before  a  Sforza  or  a  Borgia 
may  well  worship  a  legendary  Nero.    Besides,  though 
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this  does  not  excuse  the  incredible  disgrace  of  his 
conduct  towards  the  pure  and  mournful  Octavia. 
Alfieri's  Caesar  rouses  us  to  a  movement  of  involun- 
tary admiration  when  he  faces  the  howling  mob 
before  the  windows  of  his  undefended  palace,  and 
refuses  to  the  people  in  arms  to  order  the  banishment 
of  Poppoea,  while  she,  less  daring  than  her  lover,  is 
the  first  to  urge  that  course  on  him..  In  Racine,  Caesar 
cries  in  liigh  dudgeon  :  "  Am  I  their  Emperor  merely 
to  please  them  ?"  In  his  Italian  successor  what  was 
sheer  impatience  becomes  a  question  of  imperial 
dignity.  This  trait,  together  with  that  "sad  and 
savage  temper  "  which  could  be  momentarily  softened 
by  the  titting  or  by  turns  passionate  music  of  a 
woman's  voice,  is  found  strongly  marked  in  the  Nero 
of  the  French  romantic  writer  Alexander  Soumet. 
"  Must  I  love  Octavia  because  a  people  love  her  ? 
No.  There  is  no  brightness,  no  animation  in  her, 
nothing  to  ravish  the  soul,  no  captivating  charm, 
but  ever  an  air  of  reproach."  Away  with  Octavia 
"  and  all  the  virtues  which  make  me  hate  her." 
And  again,  "  I  must  have  a  fruitful  wife  to  transmit 
to  my  blood  the  inheritance  of  the  world."  These 
are  complaints,  we  must  admit,  whether  due  to  senti- 
ment or  pride,  and  doubtless  compounded  to  some 
extent  of  egotism,  which  are  yet  excusable  in  par- 
ticular instances  and  become  more  so  when  State 
reasons  intervene,  for  these  cannot  be  peremptorily 
dismissed.  And  to  what  has  this  forced  and  ill- 
assorted  marriage,  unhappily  for  the  State,  led 
the  overstrung  and  sensitive  Emperor?  His  con- 
dition is  one  of  weariness  and  disgust;  and  from 
weariness  to  "  the  necessity  of  dispelling  it  "  is  but 
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a  step,  given  the  power  and  a  predisposition  to 
gloomy  fancies  and  visions.  Still  stronger  proves 
the  temptation  when  the  ruler,  filled  himself  with 
high  and  generous  ideas,  is  called  upon  to  govern  a 
people  who  show  utter  incapacity  to  appreciate  this 
ideaUsm  and  have  but  one  cry, "  Panem  et  rircenifes^^^ 
but  one  passion,  for  vulgar  scenes  of  butchery,  while 
the  once  powerful  brain  of  this  great  body,  the  Senate, 
**  now  a  court  of  dumb  creatures,  self -dishonoured, 
hires  its  services  to  whoso  ivill  take  advantage." 
Certainly  in  view  of  the  universal  demoralisation  we 
may  sympathise  with  Nero  when  he  exclaims :  "  I 
was  born  for  the  arts.  Why  have  I  fallen  into  the 
line  of  the  Caesars  ? "  And  we  may  almost  con- 
ceive that,  having  failed  to  win  popular  admiration 
for  the  budding  virtues  which  no  doubt  enlightened 
appreciation  would  have  elicited  and  strengthened — 
for  every  sensitive  nature  cries  for  sympathy  and 
appreciation  in  order  to  continue  in  well-doing — his 
disgust  and  disillusion  led  him,  in  the  absence  of  all 
recognition  of  his  transcendent  personality,  to  prefer 
such  extravagant  compliments  as  :  "  You  are  beauti- 
ful, Caesar,  appallingly  beautiful."  Beautiful,  that  is 
the  very  question  in  dispute,  though  some  beautiful 
features  might  be  brought  into  view  did  not  his 
incorrigible  vanity  disclose  the  same  too  visibly. 
We  may  instance  the  truly  eloquent  harangue  when 
he  confesses  to  his  well-beloved  Poppoea  that  he  would 
willingly  give  up  the  imperial  crown  to  throw  at 
her  feet  his  laurels  and  his  earnings  as  actor  and 
singer. 

In    spite  of   his    display   of    histrionic    powers, 
doubtless  highly  creditable  from  a  technical  point  of 
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view,  he  is  not  more  captivating  when  he  anticipates 
or  rather  gives  us  a  reminiscence  of  *  Hamlet '  by  the 
diversion  of  playing  the  famous  scene  of  the  murder 
of  Agamemnon   before   Agrippina,    who   is   panic- 
stricken  with  recollections  and  presentiments.     She 
guesses  the  motive  of  this  unpleasant  stage  show. 
Nero  has  determined  to  give  himself  the  luxury  of 
making  her  tremble  ;  he  has  delighted  in  her  evident 
concern ;  he  will  henceforth  say,  as  in  Racine :  "  I 
fear  her  no  more ;  it  is  she  who  fears  me  " — and  he 
says  it  in  so  many  words.      Having   reached   this 
point,  he  will  not  stop  at  the  first  act  of  the  trilogy. 
After   Agamemnon,    Clytemnestra ;    after   Clytem- 
nestra,   Orestes.      "  Tristis   Orestes "    is   only    too 
suited  to  his  taste ;  and  as  in  this  born  comedian 
life  and  art  are  inextricably  blended,  he  will  live  the 
part — and  afterwards  play  it  "  the  more  divinely." 

The  Nero  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatic  student  was 
at  once  grotesque  and  repulsive.  Racine's  Nero  is  no 
more  than  hateful :  he  is  a  brute,  but  a  well-educated 
brute.  In  Alfieri  and  Soumet  he  resumes,  no  doubt, 
his  accents  of  unbridled  ferocity,  though  not  without 
the  addition  of  a  certain  air  of  grandeur — "  the  power 
of  darkness  "  if  you  will.  Note  the  decrescendo  of  the 
original  feeling  of  disgust.  Yet  he  does  not  move  us 
in  any  way  by  and  for  himself ;  he  does  not  awaken 
in  us  the  least  sparkle  of  sympathy.  Dr.  Reinhold 
and  the  party  of  whitewashers  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  pro\'iding  him  with  a  thoroughly  spotless 
outfit.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time.  With  the 
German  dramatist  Adolf  Wilbrandt,  Nero  appears 
in  the  five-act  tragedy  called  by  his  name  under  a 
brand-new  cockade.     He  poses  as  the  precursor  of 
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the  great  intellectual  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  he  anticipates  "the  great  melancholy 
rechises  "  of  romantic  poetry ;  the  premature  victim 
of  the  charnel-house  of  morbid  introspection,  he  is 
always  rummaging  about  his  "ego";  passionately  he 
analyses  his  defects,  acquired  or  hereditary,  or,  like 
Maupassant  in  *  Le  Horla '  dotes  on  the  first  symp- 
toms and  developments  of  his  mental  aberration.  Of 
his  own  accord  he  will  do  for  himself  what  a  patho- 
logist-historian, Dr.  Wiedemeister,  has  since  done  for 
him,  and  produce  a  detailed  time-table  of  his  lucid 
and  irresponsible  moments;  and  yet  at  Rome,  in 
default  of  more  advanced  therapeutics  than  were 
professed  by  the  "  bourgeois  "  physician  Pliny,  there 
was  assuredly  no  lack  of  hydros !  The  Germanised 
Nero  foresees  Lombroso,  and  aspires  already  to  the 
"  Superman  "  of  Nietzsche.  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
has  not  had  an  inkling  of  Mr.  Myers  and  the  alterna- 
tion of  human  personality. 

His  confession  to  his  friend  Otho  is  a  masterpiece 
of  self -analysis. 

"Nero:  When  with  violets  in  my  hair, wine  in  my  heart, 
I  spend  the  night  with  you  in  ribaldry ;  when  song  makes 
me  merry,  chatty,  and  amorous;  when  the  mad  Bacchantes 
— we  know  them  well !  — chase  us  down  the  sombre  alleys, 
— ^you  know  not  Nero.  He  that  carouses  with  you,  laughs 
and  revels  with  you,  who  is  he  ?  The  jailor  of  the  true, 
real  Nero,  not  himself.  The  true,  real  Nero  lurks  in  my 
brow — well  guarded  in  his  gloomy  cage — a  monster  known 
but  to  one  man,  to  myself  alone.  He  neither  laughs  nor 
sings,  nor  feasts  with  you  ;  he  speaks  to  none,  lies  dormant 
in  his  cage,  and  broods  over  himself.  I  know  him — he  is 
Agrippina's  son.  He  craves  solely  for  Liberty,  the  liberty 
to  trample  under  foot  you,  and  her,  and  all  ...  .  We  hear 
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that  Sicily — that  beauteous  land — ^boasts  the  finest  honey 
and  the  deadliest  hemlock.  Here,  in  my  heart,  there 
dwells  one  Nero,  honey-sweet  and  good,  the  friend  of  men 
— one  whose  most  ardent  wish  is  to  bestow  rich  gifts  on 
all,  and  make  all  happy;  to  be  a  prince  whose  like  none 
hath  yet  seen,  in  every  way  the  Master  whom  men  de- 
light to  honour.  My  ambitions  soar  high.  Apollo  would 
I  equal  in  song  and  music,  the  sun -god  as  a  charioteer, 
great  Hercules  in  deadly  feats;  and  thus  will  I  starve, 
chastise,  and  harden  myself,  and  sweat  like  the  veriest 
Roman  of  them  all,  until  I  am  the  first.  Then  he  within 
this  brow  will  stir,  and  wake  ....  Until  I  am  the  first  ? 
I  am  the  first !  Who  will  deny  it  ?  You  are  all  mine,  the 
lot  of  you !  ....  To  starve  and  strive  ?  .  .  .  .  Our  day 
is  short  ....  and  hours  are  brief  . ,.  .  .  To  be  master, 
and  enjoy,  and  slay;  to  dare  what  none  hath  dared;  to 
possess  what  none  hath  yet  possessed;  to  conquer  every 
enemy,  every  woman, — let  angry  storms  rage  as  they  list ! 
Let  every  head  bow  down,  let  every  slave — there  are  but 
slaves — crawl  at  my  feet  like  the  worms  I  crush ;  and  let 
the  gods  die  of  envy  ....  That  is  the  Fury's  ....  my 
mother's  son.'' 

That  is  cleverly  expressed  and  admirably  reasoned. 
Besides,  incipient  and  periodical  lunacy  does  not 
exclude  the  power  of  reasoning.  Only,  as  Moli^re 
remarks,  "  sometimes  reasoning  ends  in  destroying 
reason."  An  instance  occurs  immediately  in  the 
arena,  where  Caesar  starts  with  the  humanitarian 
idea  of  saving  a  disabled  gladiator  from  the  coup 
(Je  grdcey  and  ends  by  commanding  his  guards  to 
charge  the  crowd,  thus  sacrificing  a  thousand  lives 
to  save  one  which  the  people  claimed  as  their  right. 
For  Caesar  knows  how  to  impose  his  kindness,  which 
is  not  less  costly  than  his  cruelty  !  How  much  more 
delicate,  how  superior  in  subtlety,  to  the  Caesar  in 
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the  arena  of  Sienkiewicz,  who  spills  blood  because 
he  loves  the  colour  of  it.      Truly,  in  dealing  with 
a  logician  of  this  calibre  the  otherwise  diplomatic 
Agrippina   is  very   ill    advised   when    she  tries  to 
parry  the  swift  Neronian  scepticism  which  is  pro- 
voked by  the  recital  of  the  crimes  committed  in  his 
behalf,  instead  of  the  gratitude  which  her  motherly 
anxiety  deserved ;  or,  again,  when  her  ji^risirChris- 
tian  indignation  is  met  with  quiet  sarcasm,  and  she 
loses  her  self-control  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  his 
face  to  dethrone  him  in  favour  of  Britannicus,  the 
true  heir,  the  rightful  Caesar,  his  rival  in  empire  and 
song :  "  Thou  sayest  the  rightful  Caesar  lives.    So  be 
it ;  then  dies  the  rightful  Caesar.     Thou  wilt  recog- 
nise thy  blood,  sweet  mother !  "     And  the  golden 
voice  of  the  boy  Britannicus  will  be  for  ever  silenced 
before  he  finishes  the  very  a  p*opos  Horatian  coup- 
let :  "  Ehen  !  fttgaces  labuntur  amiV 

Britannicus  out  of  the  way,  Nero  will  not  stop 
there.  He  is  eminently  gifted  with  esprit  de 
mite,  a  specific  feature  of  certain  types  of  mental 
disease.  He  has  formed  his  major  premiss,  "  Who- 
ever conspires  against  my  power  must  die " ;  and 
Poppoea  and  her  attendants  will  provide  him  with 
the  minor  premiss,  "Agrippina  is  conspiring  against 
your  power  and  life."  Conclusion :  "  Agrippina  will 
die."  It  is  strange,  however,  that  this  determined 
analyst,  who  never  tires  of  applying  his  analysis  to 
himself,  does  not  question  the  characters  or  the  acts 
of  his  immediate  circle — the  proofs,  for  instance, 
that  they  bring  him  of  Agrippina's  treachery; 
strange,  too,  that,  satisfied  as  his  mind  seems  to  be 
with  this  evidence,  his  conscience  should  yet  require 
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the  moral,  or  shall  we  say  also  practical,  sanction 
of  philosophy  and  the  army  in  the  persons  of 
Seneca  and  Burrhus.  Stranger  still  that,  when  these 
w^orthy  representatives  of  sword  and  pen  depress 
their  thumbs  and  give  hahet  for  the  already  fallen 
princess,  their  former  benefactress,  Nero,  though 
feeling  himself  free  and  acquitted  by  all  men  and  all 
philosophies,  is  still  subject  to  keen  remorse.  Is  it 
a  forecast  of  the  restless  uncertainty  of  the  modern 
neurasthenic  patient  ?  Or  have  we  not  rather 
come  to  one  of  those  periodical  crises  which  Dr. 
Wiedemeister  describes  ?  It  is  not  improbable ;  for 
Nero,  in  Wilbrandt's  drama,  urged  by  remorse  and 
still  better  by  wine,  which  makes  him  take  a  black 
view  of  everything — poor  Caesar  !  his  wane  is  sour ! 
— wants  to  change  night  into  day,  and  Rome  must 
blaze,  by  his  orders,  to  provide  the  necessary 
illumination.  And  so  w^e  have  unexpectedly  re- 
turned with  a  modern  writer  to  the  old  original 
legend.  But  wait!  Some  glimmers  of  reason  or 
analytical  reasoning  will  return  for  the  last  time  to 
the  insane  monarch.  The  approach  of  danger  and 
death  supply  the  uncertainty  needed  to  bring  him 
back  to  realities,  although  instead  of  taking  action  he 
resumes  his  first  delusion  and  indulges  in  a  last  phase 
of  introspection — and  apology.  He  tells  us  himself 
it  is  not  he  who  has  ordered  the  murder  of  all  his 
relatives ;  it  was  a  madman,  yes,  "  the  enemy  of 
mankind,"  and  this  prompter  seems  not  yet  dead  in 
him.  For  he  will  kill  her  whom  he  loves,  Actea, 
"  his  child  of  the  Muses,"  who  alone  has  not  forsaken 
him  in  his  fall,  and  is  now  wrapt  in  profound  sleep 
from  which  she   shall  never   awaken   to  recall  to 
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liiin  "  his  dead  youth."  Love  stronger  than  death 
nerves  his  trembling  hand,  and  allows  him,  as  he 
stabs  himself,  to  make  his  final  exit  with  a  duly 
pointed  jest  upon  his  lips  :  "  So  dies  a  bad  Emperor 
but  a  good  singer"  —  a  free  and  very  passable 
translation  of  QindLs  artlfex  jjereo. 

Herr  Wilbrandt's  "  Xero  "  is  before  all  a  one-part 
play ;  from  the  psychological  and  dramatic  point  of 
view  the  whole  action  and  interest  centre  round  the 
manifestations  of  his  complex  and  intricate,  if  some- 
what extravagant,  personality.  The  Nero  of  Mr.  Robert 
Bridges — of  which  the  first  part  only  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  ends  with  the  death  of  Agrippina — does 
not  perhaps  possess  the  specific  merit  of  unity,  but 
it  is  not  intended  for  the  stage.  If  the  title  character 
is  very  uninteresting  he  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
quite  subordinate  part,  and  his  personality  might  be 
summed  up  in  these  words  :  braggart,  cheat,  coward. 
Indeed,  after  the  magniloquent  promises  to  which  we 
arc  treated  on  his  first  appearance,  we  could  hardly 
look  for  better.  Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  repress  a 
smile  at  the  more  than  elephantine  vanity  of  his 
chimerical  projects  in  architecture,  economics,  and 
statecraft;  for,  nursling  of  Agrippina  as  he  is,  and  a 
credit  to  her,  he  preaches  and  foretells  the  coming  of 
universal  peace,  like  any  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre.  Yet, 
though  doubts  must  arise  on  the  subject  of  this 
realisation,  we  should  at  least  believe  in  his  sincerity 
when  he  cries :  "  Be  all  human  lio])es  summed  up  in 
mine";  and  with  the  gloomiest  forebodings  in  regard 
to  his  future  mental  evolution,  we  could  hope  that 
the  budding  tyrant  revealed  in  this  spontaneous 
exclamation :  "  The  Caesars  which  have  been  have 
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never  known  what  'tis  to  be  full  Caesar!"  would 
not  in  his  worst  excesses  be  wanting  at  least  in  a 
certain  air  of  grandeur.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
has  no  thought  of  Roman  majesty.  Degraded  by  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  the  debauch,  slave  to  the 
most  depraved  and  most  transparent  of  coquettes, 
pulled  to  right  and  left  at  any  moment  in  his  terrors 
and  suspicions  by  the  least  creditable  of  people  and 
stories,  the  victim  twice,  in  spite  of  Seneca's  wise 
warnings,  of  the  false  pathos  of  Agrippina's  coaxing, 
the  miserable  skunk  is  consciously  reduced  to  the 
most  inept  and  basest  of  subterfuges  to  compass  the 
assassination  of  his  mother. 

We  are  justified  in  some  resentment  against  the 
poet,  not  only  for  ignoring  ancient  and  modern 
historians  on  this  point,  but  also  for  flouting  the 
literary  proprieties  by  the  choice  of  a  character  so 
thinly  drawn  for  his  hero.  Possibly  he  has  set  out 
with  the  ethical  object  of  reacting  against  our  no 
doubt  reprehensible  tendency  to  deck  the  worst 
criminals  in  most  gorgeous  costumes.  Or  it  may 
more  probably  have  been  his  intention  less  to  depict 
the  man  than  his  Court  and  his  epoch.  If  so,  his 
success  is  complete ;  for  his  picture  of  Kome  under 
the  Caesars,  in  which  he  has  grasped  not  only  the 
external  appearance  but  also  the  Hellenistic  spirit  in 
its  most  subtle  and  most  intimate  expression,  is  a 
masterly  achievement — a  lesson  in  applied  histories. 
His  psychological  and  political  instinct  is  most 
penetrating,  his  characterisation  most  delicate  and 
varied. 

The  gi'aceful  outline  of  the  fallen  prince  Britan- 
nicus,  whose  native  pride  is  so  well  assorted  with 
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liis  gentle  and  almost  cliildlike  devotion  to  his  loved 
sister,  the  chaste  and  deserted  Octavia,  whose  safety 
is  the  only  reason  which   makes  his  heroic  heart 
hesitate  to   follow    his    legitimate    ambitions;    by 
their   side   the    proud   Agrippina,  whose  intrigues 
are  on  the  point  of  breaking  down  under  the  double 
stress  of  present  failure  and  the  recollection  of  })ast 
successes.      She  is   indeed   beginning   to   lose  her 
balance,  this  Agrippina.     She  acts  so  precipitately 
as  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  the  threads  she  has 
so  patiently  spun,  and  to  ensure  the  ruin  of  her 
most  precious  and  indispensable  instruments.     Yet, 
confronted  bv  immediate  danojer,  she  recovers  all 
her  old  mastery,  and  plays  as  of  yore  the  whole 
gamut  of  emotion,  and  then,  dazzled  afresh  by  the 
still  apparent  force  of  her  virtuosity,  composes  her- 
self to  foolish  and  fatal  slumber.     Nero's  teachers : 
Seneca  first,  "  stiff  and  prosy  enough,"  but,  if  you 
pinch  him,  yielding  "  with  softness  here  and  there  " 
— Seneca  who  thought  to  insure  stability  by  a  just 
counterpoise  of   warring   factions  and   sees  all  his 
calcidations  and  theories  reduced  to  nothing  by  the 
single  unpremeditated  move  of  one  of  his  chessmen. 
A  tine  collapse  of  philosophy,  powerless  to  i)revent 
nature    from  self-assertion !      So   sinks  this  "  man 
of  many  parts,  a  scholar,  poet,  lawyer,  statesman, 
courtier,   man   of    business   and   money-maker,   in 
short,  man  of  the  world — like  a  ship  that,  lifting  to 
every  wave,  heeling  to  every  blast,  makes  good  her 
way  and  leaves  no  track."     A  striking  contrast  to 
the  man  of  words  is  found  in  the  man  of  action,  the 
soldier  Burrhus.    Blind  obedience  to  duty  does  not 
prevent  him  from  employing  the  perspicacity  of  the 
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practical  statesman.  "  The  wrongs  on  wliicli  Rome 
sets  her  seal  "  become  in  his  eyes  by  that  fact  rights. 
He  is  the  slave  of  Rome,  and  her  chosen  Emperor. 
He  will  deplore  Nero's  first  and  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  his  mother's  life  ;  but  facts  are  facts. 

"'If  she  should  live  but  till  to-morrow  morn, 
^Tis  civil  war.'     Necessity  o'errides 
The  common  form. 
The  less  delay  the  better — let  her  die." 

The  State  first.  Yet  the  arbiter  elegantiarum^ 
the  Epicurean  Petronius,  deprecates  this  vulgar 
butchery,  the  offence  against  taste :  "  Ye  neglect 
the  manner.  Why,  see,  there  are  a  hundred  subtle 
ways  by  which,  had  Caesar  done  the  thing,  he  had 
not  been  blamed."  ' 

I  pass  over  scenes  and  characters  finely  described 
and  drawn.  Picturesquely  staged  is  the  famous 
banquet  when  Britannicus  succumbs  during  the 
discussion  on  the  relative  value  of  the  arts,  while 
Petronius  assigns  the  first  place  to  cookery.  Delici- 
ous is  the  irony  underlying  the  conversation  between 
Otlio  and  Poppoea,  whence  it  appears  that  stoic 
indifference,  which  is  on  everybody's  lips,  is  con- 
fined in  practice  to  conjugal  relations.     0  iemponi  I 

0  mores  !  you  will  exclaim  ;  but  it  is  a  very  power- 
ful picture  that  the  artist  has  filled  in.  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips,  whose  promised  effort  we  wait  with  curi- 
osity to  see  produced  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre, 
must  go  one  better  if  he  can. 

Side  by  side  with  the  evolution  of  the  character 
of  Nero  on  the  stage,  and  as  its  natural  complement, 

1  should  have  liked  to   follow,  step   by  step,  the 
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psychological  development  of  Ahenobarbiis  in  modem 
fiction,  but  the  references  under  this  category  are  at 
once  less  numerous  and  less  striking.  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  a  short  review  of  the  two  most 
notorious  conceptions  in  fiction  in  these  latter  days, 
representing  as  they  do  to  some  extent  the  two 
opposite  poles  of  historical  opinion  on  the  subject. 
You  have  guessed  that  I  certainly  refer  to  *  Quo  Vadis,' 
the  work  of  Sienkiewicz,  the  Pole.  A  worthy 
pendant  to  this  novel  is  the  *  Nero '  of  that  delicate 
and  erudite  German  writer  Ernst  Eckstein.  The 
first  of  these  works  is  too  well  known  to  j^ou  to 
require  any  description  at  my  hands.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  find  its  reputation  somewhat  exaggerated. 
The  resurrection  of  an  historical  atmosphere,  the 
racial  and  individual  characterisation,  seem  some- 
what superficial  and  stereotyped,  the  descriptive 
effects  unquestionable,  but  achieved  by  too  sensa- 
tional means.  True,  Sienkiewicz  manages  his  crowd 
scenes  as  only  a  Slav  knows  how,  and  the  picture 
of  the  circus  with  the  struggle  between  Ursus  and 
the  bull,  like  that  of  the  burning  of  Rome  or  the 
orgies  at  the  palace,  reveal  irresistible  power ;  but  in 
the  crowd  as  in  the  revelry  I  miss  a  certain 
Roman  instinct,  that  undeniable  but  indefinable 
manner  which  the  adopted  sons  of  the  eternal  city, 
with  their  barbaric  past  lost  in  the  dim  distance 
behind,  possessed  and  claimed  as  a  glorious  inherit- 
ance in  the  very  last  days  of  the  Empire — and  Nero's 
day  was  long  before  then.  If  a  specifically  racial 
physiognomy  is  reflected  by  the  crowds  in  *  Quo  Vadis,' 
it  is  Slav,  whether  of  Warsaw,  Moscow,  or  Constanti- 
nople under  the  Bulgarian  Emperors ;  and  the  some- 
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what  transparent  abuse  of  Latin  terms  which  Sienkie- 
wicz  affects  does  not  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the 
inner  spirit.  To  descend  fromthemass  to  theunit, 
if  the  mentality  of  the  former  may  be  described  as 
perfectly  uniform,  we  cannot  say  so  much  of  the 
indi\ndual  characters.  In  *  Quo  Vadis,'  from  Lygia, 
the  familiar  figure  of  the  Christian  virgin  as  repre- 
sented by  school  and  pulpit  tradition,  to  the  attrac- 
tive group  of  Epicureans,  the  two  lovers,  Petronius 
and  Eunice,  with  that  yoimg  man,  Vinicius,  whose 
simplicity  and  insignificance  is  genuine  and  whose 
tone  is  excellent — when  he  is  sober — all  the  char- 
acters without  exception  are  single-stringed  instru- 
ments. In  each  one  special  characteristic  is  brought 
into  strong  relief,  and  the  impression  produced  is  that 
they  are  a  set  of  puppets  instead  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Nero  himself  is  only  a  highly-coloured  portrait, 
effectively  done,  I  admit,  of  the  legendary  strolling 
minstrel  improvising  bad  verses  over  the  ashes  of 
Rome,  or  encouraging  a  coarser  tendency  in  the 
already  coarse  outlines  of  his  physique  by  excess  of 
gluttony,  debauchery,  and  cruelty.  Politics,  imperial 
or  Court,  there  are  none.  Hellenic  culture  has  indeed 
its  representative  in  the  arbiter  elegantiarum^  but  he 
stands  alone  and  in  marked  contrast  to  the  rest. 
Were  we  to  trust  Sienkie  wicz,  Roman  Hellenism  would 
appear  a  private  monopoly,  whereas  we  know  that 
it  fused  with  Etruscan  savagery,  which  was  never 
quite  brought  under,  to  form  the  curiously  heteroge- 
neous mixture  called  Graeco-Roman  civilisation. 
Scratch  the  Hellenist  and  you  will  find,  not  the  Greek, 
but  what  is  infinitely  better  or  infinitely  worse,  the 
sou  of  the   Martian  wolf.     This  fusion  has   been 
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pre-eminently  understood  and  distributed  by  Herr 
Eckstein  in  carefully  varied  degrees  over  all  his 
educated  characters. 

Attic  speech,  as  well  as  an  occasional  lapse  into 
the  Boeotian  dialect,  is  much  in  evidence  at  the 
Court  of  Nero.  Agrippina  herself  in  the  interval 
between  two  recitals  of  intended  proscriptions, 
will  calm  down  for  a  moment  and  converse  in  the 
language  of  Socrates  on  the  choice  of  a  wife  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Roman  nation,  and  pass  on  to 
criticise,  with  Aristophanean  zest,  the  harmless 
hierarchy  of  the  Olympian  gods.  Sienkiewicz' 
sketch  of  Petronius  the  epicure  is  here  equalled  and 
perhaps  surpassed,  in  gorgeous  colouring,  by  the 
portrait  of  Tigellinus,  in  all  his  many-sided  aspects 
— courtier,  opportunist,  statesman,  society  leader, 
literary  man,  with  a  touch  of  the  Don  Juan,  an 
inimitable  combination  of  the  rastaqnouere  and 
the  (p^and  seigneur.  Sprung  from  the  gutter  and 
now  the  equal  of  the  noblest  in  the  land,  this 
favourite  of  the  son  forms  a  contrast  to  the  confidant 
of  the  mother,  the  freedman  Pallas,  in  whom 
honours  and  riches  have  not  been  able  utterly  to 
destroy  the  plebeian  sincerity  of  his  affections. 
Equally  admirable  is  the  description  of  Octavia's 
struggle  between  her  pride  of  race  and  the  deep  but 
inexpressive  and  so  misunderstood  passion  she  bears 
her  husband. 

But  the  delicacy  of  touch  conspicuous  in  these 
studies  in  half  tints,  which  form  a  happy  blend  of 
the  spirit  of  history  and  the  literary  imagination, 
does  not  exclude  an  exceptionally  bold  drawing  of 
the  central  figure,  Nero.  It  may  be  that,  in  his  very 
original   interpretation    of   Neronian    ethics,   Herr 
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Eckstein  has  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
section  of  feminine  critics.  If  that  is  so,  the  exqui- 
site art  with  which  he  has  extricated  himself  will 
excuse  his  breaches  towards  the  incontestable  facts 
of  history.  Woman — and  the  fact  does  honour  to 
her  heart,  for  we  must  not  be  so  ungallant  as  to 
attribute  it  to  confidence  in  her  power  to  charm,  to 
vanity,  that  is,  rather  than  to  altruistic  charity — 
woman  refuses  to  believe  that  any  sinner,  however 
black,  is  beyond  hope  of  redemption ;  and  if,  apart 
from  this  consideration  he  belongs  to  the  romantic 
race  of  the  "  dark-featured  ApoUos,"  is  not  yet  too 
uncomely  by  age  and  nature,  and  can  show  to  his 
credit  some  years  of  youthful  virtue,  feminine  indul- 
gence, flattering  and  captivating  to  the  heart  of 
man,  may  assume  active  shape,  and  will  devote 
itself  to  the  attempt  to  save  this  "  archangel  of 
evil."  A  fervent  believer  herself  will  find  therein 
only  one  reason  the  more  for  her  activity.  In  the 
case  of  Nero  history  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  possible 
devotion  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  the  tender  and 
faithful  Actea.  Abandoned,  but  never  dismissed  by 
her  master,  she  continued  to  love  him  with  a  love 
that  never  waned  and  made  no  demands,  trying  in 
her  humble  retreat  in  a  corner  of  the  palace  from 
time  to  time  to  obtain  pardon  and  kind  recognition 
for  obscure  and  persecuted  virtue,  and,  as  rumour 
alleges,  finding  secret  comfort  for  her  betrayed  trust 
in  the  sources  of  the  living  waters  of  Christianity. 
Herr  Eckstein  has  made  ingenious  use  of  these  vague 
data.  Among  the  Nazarene  leaders  he  has  invented 
one  Nicodemus,  a  profound  politico-religious  thinker, 
who  anticipates  Boniface  VIII  and  Loyola.  This 
Nicodemus,  fully  alive  to  the  possibilities  implied 
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by  Caesar's  intellectual  penchant  for  all  the  novelties 
in  the  higher  realms  of  thought  and  feeling,  dreams 
of  converting  him,  and  with  him  the  rest  of  the 
world,  to  the  new  faith.  How  better  to  convey  the 
message  of  the  "  good  tidings "  with  irresistible 
force  to  a  prince  young,  sentimental,  astute,  imagi- 
native, impulsive,  fertile  in  grandiose  projects  of 
onslaught  on  the  old  order  of  things,  but  by  the 
medium  of  two  pretty  eyes  expressing  young  and 
virginal  innocence?  Evidently  this  Christian  neo- 
ph3^te  Nicodemus  has  not  completely  forgotten 
his  Epicurus !  Only  it  will  happen,  as  happen  it 
must,  that,  Actea  once  in  Apollo's  arms,  Eros 
will  cause  her  to  forget  the  first  motive  of  her 
mission.  There  will  be  little  question  of  conver- 
sion, and  the  only  trace  we  find  of  any  transient 
effort  in  this  direction  is  the  idea  of  a  universal  and 
imperialist  fraternity  among  various  other  Utopian 
fancies  of  political  or  economic  bearing.  Yet  Actca, 
possibly  because  she  occupies  a  remarkable  portion 
of  his  time,  which  would  otherwise  be  devoted  to 
public  affairs,  has  an  undeniably  beneficent  influence 
on  the  unruly  Nero.  She  seeks,  with  some  success, 
to  bring  out  all  there  is  of  good  in  him  and  to 
solve  the  enigma  of  his  melancholy  temperament. 
And  the  quinquennium  would  appear  certain  of 
indefinite  prolongation  did  not  the  scheming  Agrip- 
pina  and  the  amorous  Pallas,  both  of  them  jealous 
of  Actea,  put  their  heads  together  to  part  the  lovers. 
Detestable  insight  into  the  human  heart  had  Agrip- 
pina  and  Pallas  !  Take  from  the  genuine  idealist 
his  ideal  when  he  has  found  it  and  you  condemn 
him  to  lose  his  balance.  That  is  what  happened 
to  Nero.    For  the  rest  of  his  life  the  sincere  idealist 
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who  has  once  dnink  from  life's  true  clear  spring, 
now  muddied,  will  be  seeking  another  fount 
to  quench  his  ever-grownng  thirst  for  the  ideal; 
and  to  reach  the  object  of  his  desire,  or  what  he 
fancies  may  be  such,  any  means  will  be  good  and 
practicable  in  his  eyes.  Is  he  not  Caesar  and  his 
the  Pretorian  guard  ?  In  vain  he  will  run  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  sentiment  and  sensation — 
breaking  in  his  course  tlie  most  sacred  laws  of 
morality,  nature,  and  society.  In  vain,  an  unsatis- 
fied Orpheus,  he  summons  the  whole  universe  to 
weep  with  him  for  his  lost  Eurydice,  and  sends  to 
Pluto  victims  by  the  score  to  carry  thither  the  echo 
of  his  sobs  and  lamentations.  There  is  no  peace  for 
him — no  satiety — and  finally  the  lute  of  this  Titanic 
player  of  evil  is  broken  in  his  hands  by  the  very 
extravagance  of  the  outbursts  he  has  wrung  from  it. 
But  he  loved  much,  and  much  shall  be  forgiven  him. 
At  his  last  hour,  when  the  Emperor  has  said  good- 
bye to  that  Rome  of  which  his  pride  was  but  the 
feeble  reflection,  and  his  fall  but  one  tiny  incident  in 
an  eternity  of  grandeur,  when  the  man  has  parted 
with  the  vanities  of  the  artist,  Actea  will  give  him 
in  the  pressure  of  her  little  hand  the  assurance  of 
everlasting  love,  and  the  last  murmur  of  her  dying 
voice  will  be  the  one  word  "Pardon."  For  above 
Rome,  but  visible  to  the  ecstatic  martyrs,  will  rise 
the  outline  of  the  Cross,  white  and  triumphant 
against  the  blood-stained  dew. 

And  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  poetic, 
charming,  bewitching,  but — allow  me  to  add — 
utterly  damnable  fashion  in  which  history  is  traves- 
tied by  literature  ! 
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BY   A.    ROGERS,    M.R.A.S. 
[Read  January  26th,  1905.] 

The  Society  having  done  me  the  honour  to  accept 
a  paper  from  me  on  the  '  Shah  Namah,'  the  great 
Persian  epic  poem,  I  think  it  will  be  advisable  to 
commence  with  a  description  of  the  work  and  its* 
origin  before  giving  a  brief  outline,  which  it  con- 
tains, from  the  poem  itself,  of  the  history  of  the 
country.  As  written,  it  consists  of  some  60,000 
rhymed  couplets  in  a  ten-syllabled  metre,  and  is 
said  to  have  taken  its  author,  Abiil  Kasim,  otherwise 
known  by  the  name  of  Fardusi,  some  thirty-four 
years  to  compose.  In  the  reign  of  the  last  of  the 
kings  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persia  the  work 
of  collecting  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the 
existing  popular  tales  and  legends  of  its  ancient 
monarchs  from  the  earliest  days  had  been  com- 
menced by  the  poet  Danishvar  in  a  poem  styled  the 
*  Khudai  Namah,'  equivalent  to  the  book  of  kings. 
This  work  was  fortunately  saved  from  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  the  iconoclastic  Khaliph  TJmr  and 
his  generals  at  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  second  century  of  the  Hejira,  or  Hijra, 
and  its  continuation  was  taken  in  hand  by  Yakiib 
bin  Laith,  the  first  of  the  Safvi  dynasty.  When 
that  dynasty  made  way  for  the  Samanians,  the 
descendants  of  the  Sassanians,  the  latter  entrusted 
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its  completion  to  a  Persian  poet  of  the  name  of 
Dakiki.  Again  the  completion  of  the  work  was 
delayed  by  this  man's  assassination  and  the  transfer 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Grhaznevides, 
until  it  was  finally  handed  over  to  Abul  Kasim  by 
Mahmiid  bin  Sabaktagin,  who  reigned  from  997  to 
1030  A.D.,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Mahmiid  of  Ghazni.  This  monarch  had  collected 
together  a  number  of  the  most  learned  men  to 
continue  the  work,  and  was  so  much  pleased  at  the 
ability  of  Abul  Kasim,  one  of  them,  shown  in  some 
verses  he  composed  in  praise  of  the  king's  favourite 
slave  Ayaz,  as  to  declare  that  he  had  turned  the 
assembly  into  a  Paradise  (Fardiis),  whence  the  poet 
obtained  the  title  of  Fardusi,  bj^  which  he  is  always 
known.  The  composition  of  the  epic  was  so  much 
admired  that  the  king's  treasurer  was  directed  to 
pay  him  at  the  rate  of  1000  pieces  of  gold  for  every 
thousand  couplets.  Fardusi,  as  he  may  now  be 
called,  preferred  not  to  take  immediate  payment, 
but  to  allow  it  to  accumulate,  in  order  to  win  suffi-  ■ 
cient  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  on  the 
river  on  which  his  native  town  of  Tiis  was  situated, 
and  when  the  poem  was  completed  the  treasurer, 
horrified  at  having  to  hand  over  the  60,000  pieces 
of  gold,  managed  to  persuade  the  sultan  that  the 
proposed  payment  was  exorbitant,  and  sent  only 
60,000  dirhams  in  silver,  about  £1200.  When 
Ayaz  came  with  the  money  Fardiisi,  enraged  at  the 
breach  of  the  Sultan's  promise,  handed  over  20,000 
to  Ayaz,  20,000  to  the  keeper  of  the  bath,  and  paid 
the  rest  for  a  glass  of  fukdn  a  kind  of  beer.  He 
then  Avrote  a  satirical  couplet  in  the  mosque  on  the 
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Sultan  himself,  for  which  the  latter  threatened  to 
have  hira  trodden  to  death  by  an  elephant.  Failing 
to  appease  his  sovereign  at  a  personal  interview, 
Fardiisi  ran  away  to  the  Court  of  Kabus,  ruler  of 
Mazanderan,  who,  being  afraid  of  Mahmiid's  ven- 
geance if  he  sheltered  the  poet,  made  him  a  hand- 
some present  and  sent  him  away.  Fardiisi  escaped 
to  Baghdad  (Bagdad),  where  he  was  befriended  by 
Kadar  b'  Illah,  the  Khaliph's  Vazir.  At  this  time 
Fardiisi  wrote  a  poem  on  Yusaf  and  Zuleikha,  but, 
to  avoid  trouble  with  Mahmiid,  retired  to  Persian 
Irak,  the  governor  of  which  province,  a  friend  of 
Mahmiid's,  wrote  to  him  and  remonstrated  with  him 
on  Fardiisi's  treatment.  Mahmiid  at  last,  softened 
by  this  representation,  sent  the  60,000  gold  pieces 
originally  promised.  It  was,  alas !  too  late,  for,  as 
the  treasure  entered  one  gate  of  the  town,  the  poet's 
corpse  was  carried  out  at  the  opposite  one  to  be 
buried. 

To  come  to  the  work  itself.  As  noted  above,  it  is 
written  in  rhymed  couplets  to  the  number  of  about 
60,000.  Its  language,  although  to  some  extent 
antiquated,  differs  but  little  from  the  classical  tongue 
of  modern  Persia  except  in  being  purer  and  less 
interlarded  with  Arabic  words  and  expressions. 
The  style  is  very  even  throughout,  and,  as  becomes 
a  historical  work,  it  does  not  abound,  as  many  of 
the  writings  of  the  more  modern  Persian  poets  do, 
in  fanciful  metaphors  and  similes.  It  commences, 
as  most  Persian  poems  do,  with  a  good  deal  of 
extraneous  matter,  such  as  a  fanciful  description  of 
the  creation  of  the  earth,  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the 
Icosmos  generally,  the  heading  being  the  universal 
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one  of  the  name  of  Allah,  the  merciful,  the  com- 
passionate, Allah  ul  raliim  ul  rahmdn^  and  the 
exordium  being  in  pi-aise  of  wisdom  as  typifying 
the  Almighty,  of  which  a  few  lines  may  be  quoted 
to  show  the  style. 

"  Of  life's  lord  and  of  wisdom  in  the  name, 
To  transcend  which  not  even  thought  may  claim, — 
The  lord  of  honour  and  of  place  of  pride. 
The  giver  of  our  daily  bread  and  guide, — 
The  lord  of  universe  and  rolling  sphere — 
Bright  in  whom  Ndhid,  sun,  and  moon  appear, — 
Painter  supreme  of  every  gem  as  well. 
Name,  mark  and  fancy  doth  He  all  excel. 
You  the  Creator  who  now  fain  would  see. 
Trouble  your  eyes  not,  for  it  cannot  be. 
No  carking  care  to  Him  its  way  may  find ; 
All  dignity  and  fame  Him  lag  behind. 
Words  that  this  excellence  may  pass  beyond 
These  nor  in  soul  nor  wisdom  may  be  found. 
The  soul  and  wisdom  only  would  He  weigh. 
Nor  cares  He  worldly  riches  to  assay. 
None  knows  to  praise  Him  as  he  doth  deserve, 
And  thou  should'st  gird  thy  loins  to  duly  serve. 
With  wisdom  such  as  life  and  soul  afford 
How  of  creation  shall  we  praise  the  Lord  ?  " 

This  is  followed  by  a  few  couplets  in  praise  of 
wisdom  in  the  abstract,  and  a  vague  description  of 
the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  the  world,  and 
of  man,  succeeded  by  others  in  praise  of  the  prophet 
Muhammad  and  his  successors,  Abu  Bakr,  Umr, 
Usman,  and  Ali,  which  are  woimd  up  with  the 
exhortation : 

"  As  goodness  everywhere  is  useful  still, 
Choose  thou  the  good  and  be  ashamed  of  ill." 
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A  few  sections  are  now  devoted  to  the  compilation 
of  the  '  Shah  Namah,'  in  inquiries  relating  to  which 
much  time  was  spent,  until  at  last  a  friend  brought 
the  author  a  manuscript  written  in  Pehlavi,  and 
gave  Fardiisi  a  keynote  for  his  work,  on  which — 

"  When  I  obtained  the  manuscript  I  sought 
Into  my  darkened  soul  a  light  was  brought/' 

and  after  the  composition  of  sundry  couplets  in 
praise  of  Mansiir,  of  the  Sultan  Mahmiid,  and  Amir 
Nasr,  his  brother,  the  historical  portion  of  the  poem 
was  taken  in  hand  under  the  auspices  of  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni. 

The  first  king  is  said  to  have  been  Kayumiirs 
(this  name  being  given  in  the  Zead  Scriptures  to 
the  first  man).  He  established  the  customs  of  the 
throne  and  crown,  and  ruled  with  such  beneficence 
for  thirty  years  that  all  wild  beasts  obeyed  him,  and 
men,  who  till  then  had  been  content  with  panther 
skins  for  their  clothing,  were  taught  the  use  of 
ordinary  garinents.  This  king  had  but  one  son 
called  Siamak,  who  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  killed 
by  Ahriman,  the  spirit  of  evil,  who  is  now  first 
introduced  into  the  story.  The  whole  realm  mourns 
this  event  for  a  year  until  a  heavenly  messenger 
comes  to  the  king  with  a  command  to  raise  an  army 
and  extirpate  the  demon  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
On  this  he  summons  a  huge  army,  consisting  of 
beasts,  birds,  and  Paris^  who  were  apparently  bene- 
ficent demons,  corresponding  probably  with  the 
fairies  of  our  own  ancient  lore,  and  placing  them 
under  the  orders  of  Hushang,  the  son  of  Siamak, 
sends  them  out  to  battle.     The  fight  ends  with  the 
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slaughter  and  flaying  of  the  demon  by  Hiishang, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Kayumurs  himself  dies,  being 
succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  grandson. 

From  this  point  may  be  traced  a  connected  story 
of  the  kings  of  Persia,  for  the  battle  referred  to  can 
only  have  been  with  some  neighbouring  and  equally 
savage  tribe,  now^  brought  under  control.  The  first 
sign  of  civilisation  is  to  be  found  in  this  king's  reign 
of  forty  years,  in  which  iron  is  said  to  have  been 
extracted  from  stone.  This  signifies  probably  the 
advance  of  the  world  from  the  stone  to  the  iron 
age,  and  from  the  nomad  to  the  manufacturing 
stage,  for — 

Out  of  the  hard  rock  iron  when  he  drew, 

Its  essence  water-like  to  form  he  knew. 

This  known,  the  blacksmith's  art  his  own  he  made 

And  fashioned  axes  and  the  saw  and  spade. 

Water  to  use  a  plan  did  he  devise. 

Drawn  from  the  streams,  the  plain  to  fertilise. 

Rivers  to  join  the  streams  he  access  gave, 

To  the  king's  glory  labour  thus  to  save. 

For  with  this  knowledge  when  mankind  were  filled. 

Spreading  the  seed,  they  harvested,  they  tilled. 

Thus  all  preparing  for  themselves  their  bread, 

Each  knew  and  for  himself  provision  made. 

Ere  this  was  done  the  people's  wants  to  meet, 

Nothing  but  fruit  alone  they  had  to  eat. 

This  was  not  all  men  had  with  leaves  to  do. 

They  made  them  useful  for  their  clothing  too. 

That  there  was  fire  in  stone  he  also  found. 

And  thence  light  kindled  in  the  world  around. 

This  is  one  of  Fardiisi's  many  anachronisms :  he 
had  apparently  forgotten  that  metals  could  not  be 
smelted  without  heat  and  light.     As  well  as  the  art 
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of   metal  working   he  is  said  to  have  taught  the 
people  how  to  domesticate  wild  beasts  for  the  use  of 
man,  to  weave  the  wool  of  sheep  into  clothing,  to 
train  hawks  and  falcons  for  the  purpose  of  sport,  to 
use  fowls  for  domestic  purposes,  and  finally,  having 
curbed  Ahriman  with  bonds  of  magic,  to  have  driven 
him  wildly  through  the  world,  whilst  the  released 
demons  taught  him  to  read  and  write  Arabic,  Riimi 
or  Greek,  Chinese,  Persian,  Hindu,  and    Pehlavi. 
After  a  reign  of  forty  years  Hushang  passed  away, 
and   was   succeeded    by   his   son   Jamshid,  one   of 
the  most  famous  of  the  Persian  kings,  who  is  said 
to    have    reigned    700   years.      Round    him   many 
fabulous  legends  have  accumulated.     He  has  often 
been  confounded  with  Solomon,  king  of  the  Jews, 
and  is  said  to  have  brought  all  beasts  and  birds,  as 
well  as  good  and  evil  spirits,  under  his  sway.     He 
first  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  invention  of 
warlike  weapons,  and  coats  of  mail,  and  breastplates 
and  helmets  owed  their  origin  to  his  genius.     He 
studied  the  domestic  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving, 
and  instituted  various  divisions  among  the  people, 
such  as   Katiizi,  who   apparently  attended   to  the 
business   of   public   worship;    Nisari,   Xasudi,    and 
Ahniikushi.       These   divisions    are    now   unrecog- 
nisable, except  that  the  Nasiidi  were  to  some  extent 
tillers  of  the  soil.     Demons  were  taught  to  mix  mud 
and  water,  and  to  make  bricks  to  build  palaces  and 
baths  with.    He  collected  jewels  of  amber  and  ruby, 
and  gold  and  silver ;  scents,  aloes,  balsam,  camphor, 
and  medicines.     He  made  a  golden  throne  which 
the  demons  carried  to  the  skies,  and  prospered  so 
exceedingly  that  at  last  he  lost  his  head  and  pro- 
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claimed  himself  the  Deity.    Then  prosperity  forsook 
him. 

There  was  a  man  possessed  of  herds  and  flocks, 
who  had  an  evil-minded  son  of  the  name  of  Zuhak, 
whom  Iblis,  the  evil  one,  persuaded  to  cause  his 
father's  death  treacherously,  so  as  to  gain  possession 
of   his  wealth.      Still  further  ingratiating   himself 
with  the  youth  by  passing  himself  off  as  a  good 
cook,  the  devil   pampered   him  with  all   kinds   of 
luscious  food  until  he  centred  all  his  affection  on 
him.     Having  thus  got  him  into  his  power,  he  one 
day  asked  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  him  on  his  shoulders, 
and   did  so  on  receiving   permission.      Thereupon 
there   started   up  a  black  snake  from   each   place 
where  a  kiss  had  been  implanted.     In  vain  were 
they  cut  off,  and  endeavours  made  to  get  rid  of  them 
by  medicines,  for  they  at  once  grew  again,  to  Zuhak's 
torment.      Meanwhile,  as  the  favour   of   God  had 
fallen  from  Jamshid  in  consequence  of  his  apostasy, 
the  people  of  Iran  sought  another  ruler  and  chose 
Zuhak  in  consequence  of  the  dread  inspired  by  him 
and  his  snakes,  Jamshid   passing   away,  it   is   not 
stated  in  what  manner.     Iblis,  the  evil  one,  again 
appears  to  Zuhak,  and  advises  him  that  the  only 
means  by  which  he  could  rid  of  the  snakes  was  to 
give  them  to  eat  every  day  the  brains  of  two  of  his 
subjects,  which  would  in  due  time  cause  them  to 
perish.     This  advice  being  followed,  two  men  were 
daily  sacrificed  by  his  cook  for  the  purpose,  so  that 
in  the  end  the  horror  of  the  thing  spread  through 
the   land.      Shortly,  two   men   of    the   royal   race 
conspired    together    to    mitigate     the    evil,    and, 
managing  to  gain  admittance  to  the  king's  house- 
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hold  as  cooks,  only  killed  one  of  the  men  allotted 
,  for  the  snakes'  daily  meal,  and  saved  the  life  of  the 
other  victim.  The  latter  they  provided  with  sheep 
and  goats,  and  sent  him,  and  those  that  succeeded 
him,  out  into  the  desert,  where  they  became  the 
ancestors  of  the  Kurds,  of  whose  savageries  we  hear 
even  in  the  present  day. 

It  is  now  related  that  one  night  Zuhak  dreamt 
that  three  warriors,  one  of  them  being  a  young  man 
of  kingly  air,  attacked  him,  and  the  young  one 
caught  him  in  a  lasso  and  drew  him  by  it  to  the  hill 
of  Damavand.  Wise  men  and  Mobeds  (priests) 
could  not  interpret  the  dream,  until  one  (Zirak  the 
clever  one),  foretold  the  coming  of  one  Afridun, 
whose  father  would  be  one  of  the  victims  to  the 
snakes.  This  Afridun,  or  Faridun,  would  be  nour- 
ished by  a  cow  in  a  wood  to  which  his  mother  would 
convey  him  for  fear  of  the  king,  and  the  cow  itself 
would  fall  a  victim  to  the  king's  fury.  On  hearing 
this  interpretation  Zuhak  had  a  search  made  for 
Faridun  in  all  directions,  but  in  vain,  although  in 
the  course  of  it  the  cow,  as  foretold  by  Zirak,  was 
killed.  Faridun,  when  grown  up,  being  informed 
by  his  mother  of  all  that  has  occurred,  vows  ven- 
geance on  Zuhak.  Zuhak  calls  together  an  assem- 
bly of  Mobeds  and  wise  men  and  endeavours  to 
obtain  their  signatures  to  a  paper  enumerating  the 
king's  virtues  and  excellences,  when  there  arises  a 
loud  cry  in  the  hall  for  justice  from  one  Kavali,  a 
blacksmith,  whose  son  has  been  selected  to  be  one 
of  the  victims.  The  blacksmith  is  sent  for,  his 
prayer  for  the  release  of  his  son  is  granted,  and  he 
is  desired  to  sign  the  king's  testimonial,  but  refuses, 
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and  rushes  into  the  street  with  his  son,  exciting  the 
people  to  rebel,  and  raising  on  a  spear  his  black- 
smith's apron,  henceforth  to  be  adopted  as  the  royal 
standard  of  Persia.  Joined  by  Faridiin  and  his  two 
brothers,  he  accomplishes  a  revolution,  seizes  and 
carries  off  Zuhak  to  a  cavern  in  the  hill  of  Damavand, 
where  the  latter  is  tortured  and  killed.  Faridiin 
ascends  the  throne,  reigning  500  years,  and  with  his 
reign  may  be  said  to  close  the  mythical  portion  of 
the  history  of  Persia.  The  Hindu  origin  of  these 
old  legends  is  clearly  traceable,  for  Zuhak,  or  Duhak, 
as  he  may  be  called,  is  evidently  the  dragon  Dhaka, 
and  Faridiin  the  Indian  deity  Fraita  or  Phraitona. 

Faridiin's  three  elder  sons  having  come  to  untimely 
deaths  the  throne  devolved  on  a  posthumous  child 
by  a  slave  girl.  At  his  birth  one  of  the  many 
wonders  recorded  in  the  history  came  about  in  Fari- 
diin, who  had  become  blind,  being  restored  to  sight 
in  order  that  he  may  see  his  royal  grandchild.  At 
the  festivities  that  took  place  on  the  occasion  there 
appears  one  of  the  Persian  heroes,  Sam,  son  of 
Xariman,  to  whose  deeds,  and  those  of  his  son  Zal, 
or  Zal-zar,  a  great  portion  of  the  epic  is  devoted. 
The  latter  was  born  with  white  hair,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  up  by  the  well-know^n  Simiirgh, 
the  Persian  Phoenix,  and  was  granted  by  Manuchehr 
the  reigning  king,  the  sovereignty  of  Zabiilistan. 
This  appears  to  have  included  Afghanistan,  and  as 
far  to  the  east  as  the  River  Indus.  Zal  marries 
Riidabah,  daughter  of  the  ruler  of  Kabul,  and  of  this 
union  springs  the  famous  Persian  hero  Riistam. 
Long  accounts  are  given  of  the  deeds  of  valour  per- 
formed by  him,  the  next  important  historical  event 
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being  the  war  between  Pushang,  chief  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tiiran,  who  is  assisted  by  Afrasiab,  the  life- 
long enemy  of  Riistam,  and  the  Persians.  Several 
kings  succeed  each  other  with  nothing  very  particu- 
lar to  mark  their  reigns,  except  that  an  agreement 
is  come  to  that  the  Jaihiin,  or  Jaxartes,  shall  be  the 
boundary  between  the  dominions  of  Persia  and 
Tiiran,  by  the  latter  of  which  the  country  of  Chinese 
Tartary  (Scythia)  may  be  considered  to  be  design- 
ated. The  boundary,  however,  forms  a  fruitful 
source  of  contention  between  the  two  countries,  and 
the  narrative  of  the  consequent  wars  affords  constant 
opportunities  for  extolling  the  great  heroes,  Zal  and 
Riistam. 

After  an  encounter  with  one  of  the  numerous 
demons  that  abound  in  the  story,  viz.  that  of  the 
latter  with  the  White  Demon,  Rustam's  address  to 
the  Deity  is  worth  quoting,  as  showing  the  true 
sense  of  religion  entertained  by  these  ancient  people. 

(And)   '^  0  Thou  just  and  gracious  Ruler/'  said, 
"  Thy  servant's  refuge  Thou  in  every  ill, 
Valour  Thou  givest  me  and  power  still, 
My  manliness,  my  glory,  my  resolve, 
All  my  desire  as  sun  and  moon  revolve. 
These  are  Thy  gifts  :  else  see  I  none  more  base. 
Or  wretched  more,  of  earth  upon  the  face. 
Anxiety,  grief,  sorrow,  care  and  all. 
Both  good  and  evil  that  to  mortals  fall — 
Decrease  and  increase,  and  a  happy  fate, 
Highness  and  lowness  and  the  pride  of  State — 
All  from  Thy  justice  comes  to  me,  I  own ; 
No  other's  hand  is  in  it,  Thine  alone. 
For  through  Thy  grace  becomes  a  sun  each  mote, 
And  in  Thy  glory  spheres  are  of  no  note." 
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In  one  of  these  wars  Kai-Kaiis,  the  king,  is  taken 
prisoner,  and  advantage  is  taken  by  Afrasiab  to  make 
another  incursion  from  Turan.  He  is  assisted  by  the 
kings  of  Barbaristan — by  which  may  be  understood 
Arabia — and  Egypt,  but  all  three  are  defeated  again 
by  Riistam,  and  prosperity  is  restored  to  Persia. 
Intoxicated  by  the  sense  of  his  own  greatness.  King 
Kaiis  turns  aside  from  the  ways  of  Grod  and  forces 
the  demons,  who  were  probably  some  neighbouring 
uncivilised  tribes,  to  make  for  him  a  magnificent 
throne  to  be  carried  by  eagles  to  the  Heavens.  Un- 
fortunately the  birds  grow  tired  and  bring  him  to 
earth  again,  where,  being  found  by  Riistam,  he  is 
reproached  for  his  folly  and  is  pardoned. 

A  large  space  in  the  poem  is  here  taken  up  by  a 
description  of  one  of  the  chief  episodes,  the  combat 
of  Riistam  with  his  son  Suhrab,  in  ignorance  of  who 
the  latter  is.  This  has  been  described  by  Matthew 
Arnold  in  a  well-known  poem,  which  unfortunately 
is  not  even  a  paraphrase  of  the  original,  and  omits 
an  incident  in  the  fight  which  is  by  no  means  to  the 
credit  of  the  hero.  Suhrab,  having  brought  his 
father  to  the  ground  in  a  wrestling  bout,  is  about  to 
dispatch  him  when  the  latter  obtains  his  release  by 
pretending  that  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  country 
to  kill  one's  adversary  the  first  time  he  is  overthrown, 
but  to  give  him  a  second  chance.  Suhrab  agrees  to 
this,  and  Riistam  immediately  seizes  his  opportunity 
and  drives  a  dagger  into  his  son.  He  is  overwhelmed 
with  grief  on  finding  what  he  has  done,  and  his 
mother's  grief  is  related  in  touching  verse. 

"  Rudabah  on  the  bier  saw  Suhrab  lie, 
And  with  the  tears  of  blood  e'erflowed  her  eye. 
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The  youth  upon  his  narrow  bier  was  laid  : 

'  O  royal  Pehlavan ! '  she  wailing  said. 

Again  her  lamentations  to  renew, 

A  cold  sigh  from  her  grieving  heart  she  drew, 

And  cried,  *  Young  hero  of  an  athlete^s  birth. 

Than  thou  none  braver  ever  bore  the  earth.* 

She  cried,  '  O  hero  of  the  lofty  crest, 

Lift  up  thy  head  once  from  thy  narrow  chest. 

The  secret  wilt  not  to  thy  mother  tell. 

What  in  thy  hour  of  gladness  thee  befell  ? 

Of  what  thy  father  did  wilt  not  say  more. 

And  why  thy  heart  he  from  thy  body  tore  ?  * 

The  cry  up  from  the  hall  to  Saturn  leapt ; 

At  every  word  she  heard  she  wailed  and  wept. 

Mourning,  within  the  screen  she  took  her  place. 

Her  heart  was  full  of  pain,  of  dust  her  face. 

By  night  and  day  she  mourned  and  shed  the  tear. 

And  after  Suhrab's  death  lived  but  a  year. 

Thus  in  her  grief  for  him  she  died  at  last, 

To  go  to  Suhrab  as  her  spirit  passed.*' 

This  episode  is  followed  by  one  very  similar  to 
that  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar*s  wife,  in  which 
Sudabah,  Kaiis's  wife,  falls  violently  in  love  with 
Siavash,  a  son  of  the  king,  and,  when  he  rejects  her 
advances,  accuses  him  of  trying  to  violate  her,  but 
he,  like  Joseph,  is  proved  innocent  by  going  through 
the  ordeal  of  passing  unscathed  through  fire. 

Siavash  marries  Farangis,  the  daughter  of 
Afrasidb,  and  in  due  time  Kai-Kliusru,  one  of  the 
most  famous  kings  of  Persia,  identified  by  some 
historians  with  Cyrus,  is  born  to  him.  When  he  is 
taken  to  Kaiis  the  latter  abdicates  in  his  favour,  and 
Kai-Khusru,  like  his  predecessors,  is  involved  in 
war   with   Afrasiab,  in  the  course  of   which  Kai- 
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Kliusru,  in  a  duel  which  he  agrees  to  with  Afrasiab's 
son  Shidah  in  order  to  save  the  blood  of  the  two 
armies,  kills  the  latter,  Afnisiab  himself  again 
escaping  to  a  fort  of  the  name  of  Gangdiz.  This 
fort  is  finally  taken  by  Kai-Khusru  and  the  Persians, 
and  Afrasiab,  being  captured,  is  put  to  death.  In 
the  course  of  this  last  expedition  Kai-Khusru  is  said 
to  have  passed,  in  pursuit  of  him,  into  the  country 
of  Makran,  where,  in  crossing  and  re-crossing  a  sea 
of  the  name  of  Zarah,  he  meets  with  the  most 
fabulous  adventures,  which  it  is  needless  to  relate. 
Shortly  after  this  Kai-Khusru  retires  to  a  hill  and 
disappears  from  the  sight  of  his  people. 

Luhnisp  succeeds  to  the  throne,  and  Gushtasp, 
one  of  his  sons,  proceeds  to  Constantinople  (Riim), 
w^here  he  marries  Kitayiin,  the  emperor's  daughter, 
being  chosen  by  her  at  a  meeting,  at  which  she  is 
allowed  to  select  a  husband  out  of  a  number  of 
candidates  for  her  hand,  whilst  she  was  in  ignorance 
of  his  being  a  Persian  prince.  On  his  return  to 
Persia,  Luhnisp  abdicates  in  his  favour,  and  Kitayiin 
gives  birth  to  two  sons,  Asfandyar  and  Bashotan, 
the  former  of  whom  became  one  of  the  best  known 
kings.  In  this  reign  is  given  an  account  of  the 
birth  of  Zartiisht,  commonly  called  Zoroaster,  the 
founder  of  the  religion  of  the  fire  worshippers. 

No  particular  description  of  his  tenets  is  given, 
but  direction  is  given  that  the  Jcushti^  the  sacred 
thread  of  the  Parsis,  is  to  be  worn  by  all,  and  they 
are  to  worship  in  the  fire  temples  throughout  the 
land.  Zoroaster  also  forbids  the  payment  of  tribute 
to  China.  Luhnisp  and  his  people  all  become  con- 
verted to  his  faith,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  war 
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again  ensues  with  Aryasp,  ruler  of  Turan,  in  which 
his  army  is  defeated  and  he  takes  to  flight.  The 
emperor  of  Riim  and  various  kings  agree  to  pay 
tribute  to  Persia,  and  the  whole  world  become 
followers  of  the  new  faith. 

Luhrasp,  having  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of 
Gushtasp,  the  latter  ascends  the  throne,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  calumnies  spread 
about  with  regard  to  Asfandyar,  becomes  suspicious 
of  and  imprisons  him,  an  unjust  action,  for  which 
his  tributary  kings  revolt  against  him.  In  the 
course  of  this  revolt  Arjasp,  of  Turan,  attacks  and 
kills  Luhrasp,  and  the  priests  of  the  fire  temples  are 
destroyed  with  their  temples,  Zoroaster  probably 
perishing  among  the  rest.  Hearing  of  this, 
Giishtasp  proceeds  towards  Balkh  with  an  army, 
but  is  defeated  by  the  Turkomans  and  flees  to  a  hill, 
where  they  surround  him.  Thereupon  he  releases 
Asfandyar,  who  engages  Arjasp's  army,  and  in  turn 
defeats  it.  Refusing  to  accept  the  throne  offered 
him  by  his  father,  he  follows  up  the  Turkomans, 
whom  he  pursues  by  seven  stages,  meeting  various 
adventures  by  the  way,  amongst  them  being  the 
slaughter  of  the  Simiirgh.  After  this  he  defeats 
the  combined  Turanien  and  Chinese  armies,  and 
after  being  welcomed  home  by  Gushtasp,  is  sent  by 
him  to  fetch  Riistam.  In  a  battle  that  ensues 
Riistam  is  wounded,  but  is  healed  by  the  Simurgh 
(a  new  Phoenix  probably)  and  instructed  how  he 
is  to  kill  Asfandyar,  which  he  does.  Bahman, 
Asfandyar's  brother,  who  has  been  left  in  Zabulistan 
to  be  educated,  is  sent  for,  and  given  the  name  of 
Ardashir   by  Gushtasp.      The   only  other   notable 
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event  in  this  reign  is  the  death  of  Riistam  and  his 
horse  Raksh  by  being  made  to  fall  into  a  pit  lined 
with  swords.  After  the  death  of  Gushtashp  Bahman 
or  Ardashir  succeeds  him,  and  is  followed  by  his 
daughter  Humai,  who  reigns  thirty-two  years.  She 
has  a  son  of  the  name  of  Darab,  whom,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  she  puts  into  a  box  and  sets  the 
box  afloat  on  the  Euphrates,  but  he  is  saved  by  a 
washerman  and  his  wife.  In  the  end  his  origin  is 
recognised,  and  he  is  placed  on  the  throne. 

At  this  point  we  come  to  a  period  whence  the 
chronology  of  the  '  Shah  Namah '  can  be  traced  from 
European  history,  for  Filkiis,  or  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  is  defeated  by  Darab,  dates  from  B.C.  331. 
Philip's  daughter  Nahid  is  given  in  marriage  to 
Darab,  and  to  her  is  born  Sikandar,  or  Alexander 
the  Grreat.  Needless  to  say,  this  does  not  correspond 
with  what  is  related  by  Greek  historians,  but  the 
two  tales  are  patched  together  by  its  being  said  that 
Alexander  was  born  at  Constantinople,  and  was 
treated  by  the  emperor  as  his  own  child.     On  Alex-  | 

ander  succeeding  his  father  Philip,  Aristotle  is  said 
to  have  given  the  following  coimsel : 

"  Many  have  seen  the  royal  throne  but  thee, 
But  permanent  with  one  'twill  never  be. 
I  have  been  everywhere  that  thou  may\st  say 
And  need  none  on  the  earth  to  show  the  way. 
Know  this,  that  thou  most  foolish  wilt  appear, 
If  counsel  of  the  wise  thou  dost  not  hear. 
Earthy  wo  are,  and  to  the  earth  were  born, 
And  to  the  earth  yield  ourselves  at  last  forlorn. 
If  thou  art  good,  thy  name  will  e'er  endure ; 
Happy,  of  royal  throne  thou  shalt  be  sure. 
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If  ill  thou  sowest,  evil  shalt  thou  reap, 
And  no  night  on  the  earth  shalt  tranquil  sleep. 
Through  goodness  to  a  king  is  succour  brought, 
In  bad  days  goodness  may  by  none  be  sought/^ 

An  envoy  from  Darius  coming  to.  Constantinople 
to  demand  the  Persian  tribute,  which  had  hitherto 
been  paid  in  the  shape  of  golden  eggs,  Alexander 
answers  him : 

"  '  Go  now,'  he  told  him,  '  and  to  Darius  say 
The  tribute's  scent  and  hue  have  passed  away. 
The  hen  that  laid  the  golden  eggs  has  died, 
And  left  no  means  the  tribute  to  provide.' " 

Proceeding  to  war,  he  makes  ready  an  army,  and 
goes  as  his  own  envoy,  and,  being  betrayed  by  the 
envoy  whom  he  had  sent  to  Constantinople,  escapes 
on  horseback.  Advancing  with  his  army,  he  defeats 
that  of  Darius  (Dara  in  the  Persian),  and  the  latter, 
fleeing  towards  Kirman,  writes  to  offer  submission, 
but  at  the  same  time  seeks  the  aid  of  Fiir,  a  king  in 
India,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Porus.  Hearing 
of  this,  Alexander  pursues  him,  only  to  find  that  he 
has  been  mortally  wounded  by  two  of  his  own  priests. 
He  visits  him  on  his  deathbed,  and  obtains  from  him 
the  promise  of  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Raoshanak, 
called  Roxalana  by  Dryden  in  his  poem.  The  two 
priests  are  hanged  up  on  gallows  and  stoned  to 
death.  Alexander  mounts  the  throne  at  Istakhar. 
The  whole  story  of  Alexander's  conquests  and 
adventures  in  India  is  a  tissue  of  the  most  fantastic 
and  absurd  legends,  and  amongst  them  one  of  his 
marriage  to   a   daughter  of  the  King   of   Kanonj 
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according  to  Christian  rites,  a  mistake  in  chronology 
of  several  hundred  years. 

Fiir  being  defeated  and  killed,  he  is  said  to  make 
,  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  a  still  more  glaring  error  in 
chronology,  which  is  rendered  still  more  absurd  by 
the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Abraham.  Equally  unaccoimtable  is  a  narrative  of 
Alexander's  visit  to  Kaidafah,  the  Queen  of  Anda- 
lusia in  Spain,  of  others  to  the  city  of  the  Brahmans, 
and  of  a  nation  of  Amazons,  and  of  the  Narmpaiy  or 
soft-footed  ones.  Space  will  not  -allow  of  the  men- 
tion of  further  adventures,  or,  finally,  of  his  attempt 
to  reach  the  fountain  of  the  Water  of  Life,  which 
fails  for  him,  but  not  for  the  prophet  Klizr,  or  Elias, 
who  accompanies  him.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at 
Yeman  in  Arabia,  whence  his  body  was  carried  for 
interment  to  Alexandria.  To  him  are  said  to  have 
succeeded  various  kings  (Tawaif  ul  maliik)  for  two 
hundred  years,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  nothing  is 
known  of  them  but  their  names.  The  last  of  them  was 
named  Babak,  to  whom  was  born  Ardashir  Babagan. 
When  Darius  died  his  son  Sasan  fled  to  Hindustan 
and  died  there,  leaving  a  son  of  the  same  name. 
Being  discovered  by  Babak,  Sasan  marries  his 
daughter.  An  extraordinary  legend  is  now  related 
of  a  silkworm  from  the  produce  of  which  great  pro- 
fits are  derived  until  it,  as  well  as  its  owner  Haftvad, 
is  finally  killed  by  Ardashir. 

Ardashir  occupies  the  throne  at  Baghdad,  and  has 
a  son  born  to  him  of  the  name  of  Shapiir,  who, 
again,  was  the  father  of  Ormuzd.  Then  follow  in 
regular  succession  from  father  to  son  Behram,  a 
second  Behram,  his  son,  Narsi,  Ormuzd,  and  Shapur 
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zul  Aktaf .     In  this  reign  one,  Tair,  invades  Persia 
from  Yaman  and  carries  off  and  marries  a  daughter 
of  Narsi,  to  whom  a  daughter  called  Malikah  is 
bom.     Malikah  betrays  her  father  to  Shapiir   on 
condition  that  the  latter  will  marry  her.     Shapiir 
visits  Constantinople,  and  is  sewn  up  in  an  ass's 
skin  by  the  emperor,  by  whom  Persia  is  invaded 
and  devastated,  after  he  has  given  Shapiir  into  the 
charge  of  a  woman  ^th  instructions  to  starve  him 
slowly  to  death.     She,  however,  releases  him,  and 
flees  with  him  to  Persia,  where  he  is  recognised  by 
the  people  and  assembles  an  army,  with  the  aid  of 
which  the  emperor  is  defeated  and  placed  in  con- 
finement, with  a  piece  of  wood  through  his  nostrils, 
finally  dying.      Shapiir,  in   his   turn,   invades   the 
Greek  dominions,  and  a  new  emperor  agrees  to  pay 
him  tribute.     The  Persian  succession  passes  through 
three  other  kings  to  Behram  Giir,  so  named  because 
he  was  a  great  slayer  of  wild  asses.     Behram  Giir 
was  also  famous  for  running  away  with  the  daughter 
of  Shangal,  king  of  Kaniig,  in  India.     After  several 
reigns  the  throne  devolves  on  Kasra,  who  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Naoshirvan,  and  is  celebrated  in  the 
East  for  his  justice  and  his  having  had  for  his  vazir, 
or   minister,    Buzurjmihr,   reputed  for    his    great 
wisdom.     The  reign  is  thus  described : 


"  When  Kasrd  mounted  proudly  on  the  throne, 

And  one  with  fortune  found  himself  alone, 

A  very  Paradise  the  world  to  view 

Was  decked  with  justice,  wealth  and  beauty,  too. 

The  whole  earth  was  at  rest  from  ev'ry  strife, 

From  all  injustice  and  from  taking  life. 
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The  world  renewed  with  God^s  light  spread  around, 

Both  hands  of  evil,  thou  hadst  said,  were  bound. 

None  knew  to  plunder  or  invade  the  land. 

And  none  towards  evil  to  stretch  out  his  hand. 

The  world  subservient  to  the  king  became. 

And  back  from  crookedness  and  darkness  came. 

If  any  one  strewed  money  on  the  way. 

Thieves  from  such  riches  all  would  run  away. 

On  land  and  water  money  and  brocade 

In  shining  day  and  hour  of  sleep  were  laid ; 

And  yet,  from  fear  and  justice  of  the  king. 

No  robber  cast  his  eye  on  anything. 

The  earth  like  Eden  was  adorned  again. 

And  full  of  riches  were  the  vale  and  plain. 

Irdn  as  Paradise  grew  to  behold. 

Its  dust  was  amber  and  its  bricks  were  gold." 

Such  were  the  results  of  Naoshirvan's  justice  and 
beneficent  rule. 

In  this  reign  the  game  of  chess,  invented  in  India, 
was  also  sent  to  the  king,  and  its  moves  made  out 
by  the  learned  vazir,  and  his  own  game  of  nard^  a 
kind  of  backgammon,  sent  in  return. 

Being  seventy-four  years  of  age,  Naoshirvan,  after 
his  son  Hormiizd's  abilities  have  been  tested  by 
Biiziirjmihr,  nominates  his  own  son  Hormiizd  to 
succeed  him.  Hormuzd  at  first  rules  righteously, 
but  afterwards  turns  to  evil  ways,  of  which  he 
.  repents  in  consequence  of  a  dream  predicting  evil 
being  interpreted  to  him.  When  he  has  reigned 
ten  years  his  enemies  advance  against  him,  both 
from  Herat  and  Riim.  The  latter  are  defeated  by 
Behram  Chiibinah,  a  general  placed  in  command  of 
his  army,  and  the  former  are  conciliated  by  giving 
back  the  towns  Naoshirvan  had  taken.     For  some 
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reason  Hormuzd  insults  Chubinah  by  sending  bim  a 
woman's  dress,  and  the  latter  associates  himself  with 
Khiisril  Parviz,  son  of  Hormiizd,  for  a  time.  He 
becomes  too  powerful,  and  Hormuzd  advises  Khiisrii 
to  go  to  Constantinople  to  solicit  the  assistance  of 
the  emperor  against  him.  Aid  is  given  him,  and  he 
also  marries  Mariam,  or,  as  she  is  sometimes  called, 
Eirene,  the  emperor's  daughter.  This  Princess  is, 
by  some  historians,  confused  with  Shirin,  a  nomad 
girl,  with  regard  to  whose  love  matters  with  Khiisrii 
a  romantic  poem,  a  great  favourite  with  Persians, 
has  been  written  by  the  poet  Nizami. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  a  son  is  born  to 
Khiisrii  Parviz  by  Mariam,  and  called  Shiriii  or 
Shiriiyah,  who  finally  murders  his  father  and  causes 
Shirin  to  commit  suicide  by  insulting  her  with  a 
proposal  to  become  his  own  wife.  This  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  tale  as  told  in  the  *  Shah  Namah,* 
in  which  Shirin  herself  murders  Mariam  out  of 
jealousy,  and  Khiisrii  is  put  to  death  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  one  Farukhzad. 

Shiriiyah  is  himself  poisoned  after  a  short  reign 
of  eight  months,  and  after  being  succeeded  by  two 
women  Farukhzad  himself  is  poisoned.  Yazdagird, 
said  to  be  a  son  of  Naoshirvan,  follows  him  on  the 
throne  and  reigns  for  twenty  years.  In  this  reign 
the  Amir  ul  Mominiu  (Chief  of  the  Faithful)  sends 
an  expedition  into  Persia,  and  defeats  a  force  sent 
against  him  by  Yazdagird.  Finally,  Zazdagird  is 
murdered  by  the  miller  of  a  mill,  to  which  he  has 
fled  from  the  Turkomans,  with  whom  he  is  involved 
in  war. 

With    the   account    of    this    murder   the   '  Shah 
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Namah '  ends,  a  concluding  section  stating  that  the 
book  was  finished  in  the  year  of  the  Hejira  400, 
corresponding  with  a.d.  1020,  not  quite  fifty  years 
before  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  by  William 
the  Conqueror.  The  period  embraced  from  Kajumurs 
to  Yazdagird  is  about  3624  years. 

I  have  in  this  paper  given  a  sketch  of  the  contents 
of  the  poem.  It  will  be  understood  that  it  is  a 
mere  outline  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  contents 
of  a  MS.  of  neariy  1000  pages  have  been  condensed 
into  a  little  over  thirty.  The  historical  order,  how- 
ever, has  been  preserved  and  the  chief  events  noted, 
and  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  give  the  style 
of  the  original  in  the  quotations  given  from  the 
versified  portions  of  the  history. 

Abounding, 'as  it  does,  in  mythical  and  legendary 
lore,  which  took  the  author  some  thirty-four  years 
to  elaborate  in  rhymed  couplets,  smoothly  written, 
with  hardly  a  harsh  sounding  phrase  or  a  flaw  in 
the  metre,  the  book  must  go  down  to  all  posterity  as 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  literary  achievements  in 
the  world's  history,  unsurpassed  even  in  ancient 
Roman  .and  Greek  literature. 
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THE   LETTERS  AND  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
WRITINGS   OF   OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

BY   SAMUEL    DAVEY,   P.B.S.L. 
[Bead  February  22nd,  1905.] 

Goldsmith  is  not  generally  classed  among  the 
epistolary  writers  of  his  time,  yet  his  letters,  for  their 
sly,  insinuating  humour  and  good-natured  satire, 
possess  the  same  unique  charm  which  characterises 
the  best  of  his  writings.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  few, 
especially  those  relating  to  his  wanderings  on  the 
Continent,  have  been  preserved.  These  letters,  like 
many  of  his  best  essays,  are  chiefly  autobiographical; 
or  perhaps  they  may  be  more  properly  described 
as  idealised  reminiscences ;  and  without  them  the 
*  Life  and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  '  would  lose 
much  of  its  interest.  Perhaps  of  all  our  authors 
Goldsmith  is  one  of  the  most  loved.  We  know  his 
failings  and  infirmities,  and  even  his  vices,  many 
of  which  Charles  Lamb,  or  Shakespeare  before  him, 
would  have  called  "  virtuous  vices  "  ;  for  what  says 
our  great  poet  ? 

"Virtue  itself  turns  Vice,  being  misapplied, 
And  Vice  sometimes  by  action  dignified." 

Have  not  some  of  the  wisest  of  men,  from  the 
time  of  Solomon,  and  even  before,  been  among  the 
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Weakest  and  frailest  of  mankind  ?  How  truly  Gold- 
smith wrote  in  one  of  his  "  Chinese  Letters  "  that 
"  our  greatest  glory  is  not  in  never  falling,  but  in 
rising  every  time  we  fall."  A  lady,  who  knew  him 
well,  said  that  "  he  had  two  natures — one  of  the  head 
and  another  of  the  heart;  in  the  one  he  was  a  wnse 
man,  and  in  the  other,  as  he  had  more  heart  than  was 
good  for  him,  he  was  called  a  fool." 

Let  us  endeavour  to  soften  the  shadows  occasioned 
by  his  too-generous  impulses,  and  to  forgive  him,  as 
we  should  an  erring  prodigal,  or  a  harmless  young 
scapegrace,  whose  greatest  enemy  is  himself.  Yet, 
with  all  his  simplicity,  and  seeming  child-like  inno- 
cence of  insight,  his  writings  show  that  from  experi- 
ence he  had  gathered  great  knowledge  of  the  world. 
There  is  in  them  more  common  sense  and  wisdom  than 
in  the  works  of  most  of  the  literati  of  his  time.  He 
was  the  author  of  that  celebrated  worldly-wise  maxim, 
so  often  attributed  to  Tallyrand,  that  "The  use  of 
speech  is  not  so  much  to  express  our  wants,  as  to 
conceal  them."  At  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  to 
mingle  with  low  company  and  even  to  herd  with  the 
semi-human  thieves  and  beggars  at  Axe  Lane,  but 
when  he  took  a  pen  in  his  hand,  he  was  always  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman  "who  uttered  nothing  base." 
He  knew  mankind  better  than  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, because  he  had  made  himself  at  home  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  His  essays,  like  his 
letters,  have  intrinsic  captivations  of  their  own.  His 
contributions  to  the  short-lived  periodical  called  *  The 
Bee,'  and  his  "  Chinese  Letters,"  are  not  in  any  way 
inferior  to  those  of  Addison  and  Steele  in  *  The  Spec- 
tator'; and  for  humour  they  maybe  compared  to  the 
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best  in  *  The  Tatler.'  His  criticisms  upon  the  drama 
of  his  day  may  be  favourably  compared  to  the  essays 
and  writings  of  Hazlitt  and  Lamb,  which  they  in  a 
measure  anticipated. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  English  people, 
who  believe  that  prudence  is  providence,  and  in  the 
maxim  of  Juvenal,  Nullum  nwnwn  ahesU  si  sit  prvdentia 
— "  No  God  is  absent  where  calm  prudence  dwells," 
should  have  such  an  affection  for  one  who  sets  at 
naught  many  of  the  ordinary  maxims  of  life.  It  may 
be  that  our  love  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  that, 
after  reading  the  history  of  his  terrible  struggles, 
trials,  and  temptations,  we  are  ready  to  say,  in  the 
words  of  an  eminent  French  writer,  *'  On  pardo7ine 
tant  que  Von  aime'^ — "As  long  as  we  love  we  can 
forgive." 

That  Goldsmith  understood  his  own  character  and 
was  conscious  of  his  infirmities  is  shown  in  his  letters 
and  miscellaneous  writings,  in  which  he  has  not 
spared  himself.  Like  Montaigne,  he  does  not  attempt 
to  hide  either  his  physical  or  moral  defects,  for  in 
this  self -portraiture  lie  has  reflected,  as  in  the  fabulous 
looking-glass  of  Lao,  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
And  before  we  cast  a  stone  at  him  let  us  consider 
how  few  of  us  could  have  gone  through  the  same 
strains  of  poverty,  with  their  trials  and  temptations, 
and  come  out  with  so  pure  a  heart.  Like  Burns,  he 
would,  "  as  far  as  he  could,  have  wiped  away  all  tears 
from  all  eyes."  Before  we  notice  Goldsmith's  corre- 
spondence we  must  notice  a  few  incidents  in  his  early 
life. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  on  November  10th, 
1728,  in  the  village  of  Pallas  in  the  county  of  Long- 
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ford.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith, 
whom  Oliver  described  as  "  passing  rich  with  £40 
a  year."  About  two  years  after  Oliver's  birth  his 
father  succeeded,  through  the  death  of  a  relative,  to 
abetter  living  in  the  village  of  Lissoy,  in  the  county 
of  Westmeath,  the  original  of 

"  Sweet  Auburn  !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain." 

Oliver,  as  a  youth,  like  many  other  men  of  genius, 
showed  no  aptitude  for  learning.  "  This  I  know," 
said  Roger  Ascham,  "  not  only  by  reading  books  in 
my  study,  but  also  by  experience  of  life  abroad  in 
the  world,  that  those  which  be  commonly  the  wisest, 
best  learned,  and  best  men  also,  when  they  were  old, 
were  never  commonly  the  quickest  of  wit  when  they 
were  young."  The  old  woman  who  taught  him  his 
letters  described  him  as  no  better  than  a  fool.  So 
thought  also  some  of  his  associates  in  after-life,  such 
as  Boswell,  Garrick,  Langton,  etc.,  who  could  not 
understand  him.  At  the  age  of  six  years  he  was  sent  to 
the  village  school  kept  by  one  who  was  called  Paddy 
Bume,  an  old  soldier,  who  had  served  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  remark- 
able character,  not  much  unlike  the  schoolmaster 
mentioned  by  De  Quincey,  who  settled  the  spelling  of 
a  word  and  other  scholastic  difficulties  by  a  stand-up 
fight.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  village 
master  had  more  to  do  with  the  education  of  the 
poet  than  any  other  of  his  teachers.  He  instructed 
his  willing  pupil  in  the  traditions  and  legends  of  his 
native  country,  and  fed  his  excited  imagination  with 
stories  of  ghosts,  witches,  banshees,  fairies,  and  the 
old   Irish  ballads.      And  the  master  was  fond   of 
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rhyming  himself.  *  After  attending  various  schools, 
he  was  ultimately  placed  under  the  tutorship  of  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Hughes,  of  Edgeworth  town,  about 
twenty  miles  from  his  home.  We  all  know  the 
story  of  his  "  mistake  of  a  night,"  which  adven- 
ture he  included  in  one  of  his  comedies — ^how,  when 
he  was  returning  to  school  on  a  borrowed  nag  and 
with  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  he  halted  half  way 
on  his  journey,  and  inquired  for  the  "  best  house  in 
the  place,"  and  was  directed  by  a  wag  to  the  mansion 
of  Squire  Featherstone,  and  mistaking  it  for  an  inn, 
boldly  entered,  and  calling  for  the  supposed  landlord, 
invited  his  host  after  supper  to  join  him  in  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  ordered  a  hot  cake  for  his  breakfast  in 
the  morning.  The  squire,  who  had  known  his  father, 
and  being  a  humorist  and  enjoying  the  mistake,  did 
not  undeceive  him  until  the  morning  when  he  called 
for  his  bill.  Much  to  his  chagrin  he  discovered  that 
the  "best  house"  was  the  squire's  mansion,  which 
he  had  mistaken  for  an  inn.  In  1745  Oliver  was 
sent  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a  sizar.  A  year 
and  a  half  after  he  had  entered  college  his  father 
died.  The  son,  in  one  of  his  "Chinese  Letters," 
has  no  doubt  drawn  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  good 
minister. 

*'  My  father,  the  younger  son  of  a  good  family,  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  small  living  in  the  Church.  His  education  was 
above  his  fortune,  and  his  generosity  greater  than  his 
education.  Poor  as  he  was,  he  had  his  flatterers,  still 
poorer  than  himself ;  for  every  dinner  he  gave  them  they 
returned  an  equivalent  in  praise,  and  this  was  all  he 
wanted.  The  same  ambition  that  actuates  a  monarch  at 
the  head  of  an  army  influenced  my  father  at  the  head  of 
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his  table ;  he  told  the  story  of  the  ivy -tree,  and  that  was 
laughed  at ;  he  repeated  the  jest  of  the  two  scholars  and 
one  pair  of  breeches,  and  the  company  laughed  at  that; 
but  the  story  of  Taffy  in  the  sedan-chair  was  sure  to  set 
the  table  in  a  roar ;  thus  his  pleasure  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pleasure  he  gave ;  he  loved  all  the  world,  and 
he  fancied  all  the  world  loved  him.  As  his  fortune  was 
but  small,  he  lived  up  to  the  very  extent  of  it ;  he  had 
no  intentions  of  leaving  his  children  money,  for  that  was 
dross;  he  was  resolved  they  should  have  learning;  for 
learning,  ho  used  to  observe,  was  better  than  silver  or 
gold.  For  this  purpose,  he  undertook  to  instruct  us 
himself ;  and  took  as  much  pains  to  form  our  morals  as 
to  improve  our  understanding.  We  were  told  that  uni- 
versal benevolence  was  what  first  cemented  society.  We 
were  taught  to  consider  all  the  wants  of  mankind  as  our 
own;  he  wound  us  up  to  be  mere  machines  of  pity, 
and  rendered  us  incapable  of  withstanding  the  slightest 
impulse  made  either  by  real  or  fictitious  distress;  in  a 
word,  we  were  perfectly  instructed  in  the  art  of  giving 
away  thousands  before  we  were  taught  the  more  necessary 
qualifications  of  getting  a  farthing.^' 

It  has  been  said  that  the  fate  of  a  child  depends 
upon  the  house  in  which  it  is  born.  And  was  this 
not  true  of  Goldsmith?  He  had,  like  his  father, 
two  natures.  In  the  one  there  was  an  almost  morbid 
sensibility  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  in  the 
other  an  exquisite  sense  of  humour,  which  sported 
with  the  lighter  follies  and  infirmities  of  human 
nature.  And  that  liappy  adjustment  of  tempera- 
ment was  like  the  spear  that  pierced  Telephus — it 
gave  the  wound  and  supplied  the  cure. 

After  his  father's  death  Oliver  led  a  shiftless  life, 
for  his  supplies  were  small  and  uncertain.  His 
uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine,  Avho  was  a  friend 
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of  Bishop  Berkeley,  was  his  chief  benefactor,  and 
helped  him  as  far  as  his  means  would  allow.  At  one 
time,  to  keep  himself  from  starving,  he  wrote  street 
ballads,  which  he  sold  at  five  shillings  apiece,  and 
he  would  steal  out  of  college  at  night  to  hear  them 
sung.  There  is  a  characteristic  anecdote  told  of 
him  by  one  of  his  fellow-students,  who  invited  him 
to  breakfast,  and  as  Oliver  did  not  appear,  he  burst 
open  his  bedroom  door,  which  was  locked,  and, 
much  to  his  surprise,  he  found  him  in  bed  up  to  his 
chin  in  feathers.  Goldsmith  gave  him  this  explana- 
tion, that  in  the  preceding  evening's  stroll  he  had 
met  a  poor  starving  woman  with  five  children  who 
implored  his  charity,  and  he  had  given  her  the 
blankets  from  off  his  bed,  and  finding  himself  cold 
during  the  night,  had  cut  open  his  bed  and  buried 
himself  among  the  feathers. 

After  leaving  Dublin  University,  Goldsmith  re- 
turned home,  and  apparently  lived  for  three  years 
a  life  of  idleness.  It  is  during  this  time  that  his 
correspondence  begins.  These  letters  may  be  more 
picturesque  and  coloured  by  his  imagination  than 
strictly  veracious.  The  best  of  his  letters  which 
have  been  preserved  are  those  addressed  to  his 
relations  and  friends  in  Ireland.  We  will  take  one 
of  his  earliest,  which  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of 
the  rest. 

It  is  quite  a  little  romance  in  itself,  and  shows  us 
potentially  the  author  of  *  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.' 
When  Goldsmith  was  twenty-three  years  of  age  he 
left  his  mother's  house  for  Cork,  ostensibly  with  the 
intention  of  sailing  for  America.  He  was  furnished 
with  £30  in  his  pocket,  which  he  had  earned  as  a 
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tutor  in  the  family,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  him 
for  six  weeks,  when  our  poet-errant  returned  home 
with  empty  pockets,  and  on  a  lean  beast,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  name  of  Fiddleback.  From  his 
brother's  house  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
his  indignant  mother,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  mollify 
that  injured  lady's  ire  by  putting  his  follies  and 
indiscretions  in  an  adventurous  and  whimsical  form. 
As  this  letter  appears  only  in  brief  extracts  in 
Forster's  '  Life  of  Goldsmith,'  and  as  it  has  been 
referred  to  by  Thackeray  and  others,  we  feel  justified 
in  giving  it  entire.  In  reading  this,  as  also  his 
other  letters,  we  must  make  some  allowance  for  the 
author's  poetic  invention,  and  for  a  tricksy  spirit  of 
fantastic  exaggeration : 

"My  Dear  Mother, — If  you  will  sit  down,  and  calmly 
listen  to  what  I  say,  you  shall  be  fully  resolved  in  every 
one  of  those  many  questions  you  have  asked  me.  I  went 
to  Cork,  and  converted  my  horse,  which  you  prize  so  much 
higher  than  Fiddleback,  into  cash,  took  my  passage  in  a 
ship  bound  for  America,  and,  at  the  same  time,  paid  the 
captain  for  my  freight  and  all  the  other  expenses  of  my 
voyage.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  wind  did  not  answer 
for  three  weeks — and  you  know,  mother,  that  I  could  not 
command  the  elements.  My  misfortune  was,  that,  when 
the  wind  served,  I  happened  to  he  with  a  party  in  the 
country,  and  my  friend  the  captain  never  inquired  after 
me,  but  set  sail  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  I  had  been 
on  board.  The  remainder  of  my  time  I  employed  in  the 
city  and  its  environs,  viewing  everything  curious ;  and  you 
know  no  one  can  starve  while  he  has  money  in  his  pocket. 
Reduced,  however,  to  my  last  two  guineas,  I  began  to  think 
of  my  dear  mother  and  friends  whom  I  had  left  behind  me, 
and  so  bought  that  generous  beast  Fiddleback,  and  bade 
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adieu  to  Cork  with  only  five  shillings  in  ray  pocket.  This, 
to  be  sure,  was  but  a  scanty  allowance  for  man  and  horse, 
towards  a  journey  of  above  a  hundred  miles;  but  I  did  not 
despair,  for  I  knew  I  must  find  friends  on  the  road.  I 
recollected  particularly  an  old  and  faithful  acquaintance 
I  made  at  College,  who  had  often  and  earnestly  pressed 
me  to  spend  a  summer  with  him,  and  he  lived  but  eight 
miles  from  Cork.  This  circumstance  of  vicinity  he  would 
expatiate  on  to  me  wiih  peculiar  emphasis.  '  We  shall,' 
says  he,  '  enjoy  the  delights  of  both  city  and  country,  and 
you  shall  command  my  stable  and  my  purse.'  However, 
upon  the  way  I  met  a  poor  woman  all  in  tears,  who  told 
me  her  husband  had  been  arrested  for  a  debt  he  was  not 
able  to  pay,  and  that  his  eight  children  must  now  starve, 
bereaved  as  they  were  of  his  industry,  which  had  been 
their  only  support.  1  thought  myself  at  home,  being  not 
far  from  my  good  friend's  house,  and  therefore  parted 
with  a  moiety  of  all  my  store.  And  pray,  mother,  ought 
I  not  have  given  her  the  other  half-crown  ?  for  what  she 
got  would  be  of  little  use  to  her.  However,  I  soon  arrived 
at  the  mansion  of  my  affectionate  friend,  guarded  by  the 
vigilance  of  a  huge  mastiff,  who  flew  at  me,  and  would 
have  torn  me  to  pieces,  but  for  the  assistance  of  a  woman, 
whose  countenance  was  not  less  grim  than  that  of  the  dog; 
yet  she,  with  groat  humanity,  relieved  me  from  the  jaws  of 
this  Cerberus,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  carry  up  my 
name  to  her  master.  Without  suffering  me  to  wait  long, 
my  old  friend,  who  was  then  recovering  from  a  severe  fit 
of  sickness,  came  down  in  his  nightcap,  nightgown  and 
shppers,  and  embraced  me  with  the  most  cordial  welcome, 
showed  me  in,  after  giving  me  a  history  of  his  indisposi- 
tion, assured  me  that  he  considered  himself  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  having  under  his  roof  the  man  he  most  loved 
on  earth,  and  whose  stay  with  him  must,  above  all  things, 
contribute  to  his  perfect  recovery.  I  now  repented  sorely 
I  had  not  given  the  poor  woman  the  other  half-crown,  as  I 
thought   all  my  bills  of    humanity  would   be    punctually 
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answered  by  this  worthy  man.  I  revealed  to  him  my 
whole  soul ;  I  opened  to  him  all  my  distresses ;  and  freely 
owned  that  I  had  but  one  half-crown  in  my  pocket;  but 
that  now,  like  a  ship  after  weathering  out  the  storm,  I 
considered  myself  secure  in  a  safe  and  hospitable  harbour. 
He  made  no  answer,  but  walked  about  the  room  rubbing 
his  hands,  as  one  in  deep  study.  This  I  imputed  to  the 
sympathetic  feelings  of  a  tender  heart,  which  increased  my 
esteem  for  him,  and,  as  that  increased,  I  gave  the  most 
favourable  interpretation  to  his  silence.  I  construed  it 
into  delicacy  of  sentiment,  as  if  he  dreaded  to  wound  my 
pride  by  expressing  his  commiseration  in  words,  leaving 
his  generous  conduct  to  speak  for  itself. 

"  It  now  approached  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  as  I 
had  eaten  no  breakfast,  and  as  my  spirits  were  raised,  my 
appetite  for  dinner  grew  uncommonly  keen.  At  length  the 
old  woman  came  into  the  room  with  two  plates,  one  spoon, 
and  a  dirty  cloth,  which  she  laid  upon  the  table.  This 
appearance,  without  increasing  my  spirits,  did  not  diminish 
my  appetite.  My  protectress  soon  returned  with  a  small 
bowl  of  sago,  a  small  porringer  of  sour  milk,  a  loaf  of  stale 
bread,  and  the  heel  of  an  old  cheese,  all  over  crawling 
with  mites.  My  friend  apologised  that  his  illness  obliged 
him  to  live  on  slops,  and  that  better  fare  was  not  in  the 
house ;  .observing  at  the  same  time,  that  a  milk  diet  was 
certainly  the  most  healthful ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  he  again 
recommended  a  regular  life,  declaring  that,  for  his  part,  he 
would  lie  down  witk  the  lamb,  and  rUe  with  the  lark.  My 
hunger  was  at  this  time  so  exceedingly  sharp,  that  I  wished 
for  another  slice  of  the  loaf,  but  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed 
without  even  that  refreshment. 

'*This  Lenten  entertainment  I  had  received  made  me 
resolve  to  depart  as  soon  as  possible.  Accordingly,  next 
morning,  when  I  spoke  of  going,  he  did  not  oppose  my 
resolution — he  rather  commended  my  design,  adding  some 
very  sage  counsel  upon  the  occasion.  *  To  be  sure,'  said  he, 
'  the   longer  you  stay  away  from  your  mother,  the  more 
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you  will  grieve  her  and  your  other  friends ;  and  possibly 
they  are  already  afflicted  at  hearing  of  this  foolish  ex- 
pedition you  have  made/  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and 
without  any  hope  of  softening  such  a  sordid  heart,  I  again 
renewed  the  tale  of  ray  distress,  and,  asking  *  how  he 
thought  I  could  travel  above  a  hundred  miles  upon  one 
half-crown  ?  '  1  begged  to  borrow  a  single  guinea,  which  I 
assured  him  should  be  repaid  with  thanks.  '  And  you 
know.  Sir/  said  I,  '  it  is  no  more  than  I  have  done  for  you/ 
To  which  he  firmly  answered,  '  Why,  look  you,  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  have  paid  you  all 
you  ever  lent  me,  and  this  sickness  of  mine  has  left  me 
bare  of  cash.  But  I  have  bethought  myself  of  a  conveyance 
for  you.  Sell  your  horse,  and  I  will  furnish  you  with  a 
much  better  one  to  ride  on.^  I  readily  grasped  at  his 
proposal,  and  begged  to  see  the  nag ;  on  which  he  led  mo 
to  his  bed-chamber,  and  from  under  the  bed  he  pulled  out 
a  stout  oak  stick.  '  Here  he  is,^  said  he.  *  Take  this  in 
your  hand,  and  it  will  carry  you  to  your  mother's  with 
more  safety  than  such  a  horse  as  you  ride.'  I  was  in  doubt, 
when  I  got  it  into  my  hand,  whether  I  should  not,  in  the 
first  place,  apply  it  to  his  pate  j  but  a  rap  at  the  street 
door  made  the  wretch  fly  to  it ;  and  when  I  returned  to  the 
parlour,  he  introduced  me,  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
happened,  to  the  gentleman  who  entered,  as  Mr.  Goldsmith, 
his  most  ingenious  and  worthy  friend,  of  whom  he  had  so 
often  heard  him  speak  with  rapture.  I  could  scarcely 
compose  myself,  and  must  have  betrayed  indignation  in  my 
mien  to  the  stranger,  who  was  a  counsellor-at-law  in  tho 
neighbourhood,  and  a  man  of  engaging  aspect  and  polite 
address. 

"  After  spending  an  hour,  he  asked  my  friend  and  me  to 
dine  with  him  at  his  house.  This  I  declined  at  first,  as  I 
wished  to  have  no  further  communication  with  my  hos- 
pitable friend :  but,  at  the  solicitation  of  both,  I  at  last 
consented,  determined  as  I  was  by  two  motives — one,  that 
I  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  looks  and  manner  of  the 
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counsellor ;  and  the  other,  that  I  stood  in  need  of  a  com- 
fortable dinner.  And  there,  indeed,  I  found  everything 
that  I  could  wish  — abundance  without  profusion,  and 
elegance  without  afiEectation.  In  the  evening,  when  my  old 
friend,  who  had  eaten  very  plentifully  at  his  neighbour's 
table,  but  talked  again  of  lying  down  with  the  lamb,  made 
a  motion  to  me  for  returning,  our  generous  host  requested 
I  should  take  a  bed  with  him,  upon  which  I  plainly  told 
my  old  friend  that  he  might  go  home,  and  take  care  of  the 
horse  he  had  given  me,  but  that  I  should  never  re-enter 
his  doors.  He  went  away  with  a  laugh,  leaving  me  to  add 
this  to  the  other  little  things  the  Counsellor  already  knew 
of  his  plausible  neighbour. 

"And  now,  my  dear  mother,  I  found  sufficient  to  reconcile 
me  to  all  my  follies,  for  here  I  spent  three  whole  days. 
The  Counsellor  had  two  sweet  girls  to  his  daughters,  who 
played  enchantingly  on  the  harpsichord ;  and  yet  it  was 
but  a  melancholy  pleasure  I  felt  the  first  time  I  heard 
them  ;  for  that  being  the  first  time  also  that  either  of  them 
had  touched  the  instrument  since  their  mother's  death,  I 
saw  the  tears  in  silence  trickle  down  their  father's  cheeks. 
I  every  day  endeavoured  to  go  away,  but  every  day  was 
pressed,  and  obliged  to  stay.  On  my  going,  the  Counsellor 
offered  me  his  purse,  with  a  horse  and  servant  to  convey 
me  home  ;  but  the  latter  I  declined,  and  only  took  a  guinea, 
to  bear  my  necessary  expenses  on  the  road. 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

"To  Mrs.  Anne  Goldsmith,  Ballymahon." 

No  doubt  this  letter,  with  its  humorous  exaggera- 
tions and  inventions,  had  the  effect  which  the  author 
wished,  and  in  some  measure  mollified  the  anger  of 
his  mother  and  friends.  Througli  the  kindness  of 
his  uncle  Contarine  he  was  sent  in  1752  to  Edin- 
burgh to  study  medicine.  The  letter  of  1753,  from 
which  we  give  extracts,  was  sent  to  llobert  Bryanton, 
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his  cousin  and  Trinity  College  friend,  conveys  some 
of  his  impressions  concerning  Scotland  and  its 
inhabitants.  After  an  apology  for  his  long  silence, 
he  says : 

"An  hereditary  indolence  (I  have  it  from  my  mother^s 
side)  has  hitherto  prevented  my  writing  to  you,  and  still 
prevents  my  writing  at  least  twenty-five  letters  more  due 
to  my  friends  in  Ireland.  No  turn-spit  dog  gets  up  into 
his  wheel  with  more  reluctance  than  I  sit  down  to  write ; 
yet  no  dog  ever  loved  the  roast  meat  he  turns  better  than 
I  do  him  I  now  address.^' 

His  description  of  Scotland  shows  that  he  had 
little  love  for  mountain  scenery,  which  few  had  at 
that  time.  He  describes  the  Scotch  as  "  fond  of 
action  and  of  dancing  in  particular,"  and  he  gives  a 
very  humorous  description  of  their  balls,  which  are 
very  frequent : 

"  When  a  stranger  enters  the  dancing-hall,  he  sees  one 
end  of  the  room  taken  up  by  the  ladies,  who  sit  dismally 
in  a  group  by  themselves ;  in  the  other  end  stand  their 
pensive  partners  that  are  to  be ;  but  no  more  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  than  there  is  between  two  countries  at 
war.  The  ladies  ogle,  and  the  gentlemen  sigh ;  but  an 
embargo  is  laid  on  any  closer  commerce.  At  length,  to 
interrupt  hostilities,  the  lady  directress,  or  intendant,  or 
what  you  will,  pitched  upon  a  lady  and  gentleman  to  walk 
a  minuet,  which  they  perform  with  a  formality  that  ap- 
proaches to  despondence.  After  five  or  six  couples  have 
thus  walked  the  gauntlet,  all  stand  up  to  country-dances, 
each  gentleman  furnished  with  a  partner  from  the  afore- 
said lady  directress ;  so  they  dance  much,  and  thus 
concludes  our  assembly." 

This  description  does  not  exactly  accord  with 
Sydney  Smith's  humorous  account  of  his  presence 
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at  one  of  these  balls  about  fifty  years  afterwards. 
He  says : 

"  The  Scotch  are  so  imbued  with  metaphysics  that  they 
even  make  love  metaphysically.  I  overheard  a  young  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  at  a  dance  in  Edinburgh  exclaim  in  a 
sudden  pause  of  the  music :  '  What  you  say,  my  lord,  is 

very  true  of  love  in  the  abstrdct ' Here  the  fiddlers 

began  fiddling  furiously,  and  the  rest  was  lost." 

Following  on  our  extracts  from  Goldsmith's  letter 
to  his  friend  Bob  Bryanton,  there  is  an  interesting 
notice  of  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  n<*c 
Elizabeth  Gunning,  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  and 
most  romantic  characters  of  her  time,  who  became 
the  mother  of  two  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  also  two 
Dukes  of  Argyle.     He  says  : 

"  We  have  no  such  character  here  as  a  coquet,  but,  alas ! 
how  many  envious  prudes !  Some  days  ago  I  walked  into 
my  Lord  Kilcoubry's  (Kirkcudbright's)  (don't  be  surprised, 
my  lord  is  but  a  Glover***"),  when  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
(that  fair  who  sacrificed  her  beauty  to  her  ambition,  and 
her  inward  peace  to  a  title  and  gilt  equipage)  passed  by  in 
her  chariot ;  her  battered  husband,  or,  more  properly,  the 
guardian  of  her  charms,  sat  by  her  side.  Straight  envy 
began  in  the  shape  of  no  less  than  three  ladies,  who  sat 
with  me,  to  find  faults  in  her  faultless  form.  'For  my 
part,'  says  the  first,  *  I  think,  what  I  always  thought,  that 
the  duchess  has  too  much  of  the  red  in  her  complexion.' 
'  Madam,  I  am  of  your  opinion,'  says  the  second ;  '  I  think 
her  face  has  a  palish  cast,  too  much  on  the  delicate  order.' 
'  And,  let  me  tell  you,'  added  the  third  lady,  whose  mouth 
was  puckered  up  to  the  size  of  an  issue,  *  that  the  Duchess 
has  fine  lips;    but  she  wants  a  mouth.'     At  this,  every 

•  "William  Maclellan,"  says  Prior,  "who  claimed  the  title,  and  whose 
son  succeeded  in  establishing  the  claim  in  1773." 
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lady  drew  up  her  mouth  as  if  jSfoiTi^  to  proiionuce  the 
letter  '  p/  " 

Had  Dickens  this  passage  in  his  mind,  when  he 
depicted  Mrs.  General  as  using  internally  for  the 
setting  of  her  face  "  prunes  and  prism  "  ?  Goldsmith 
was  not  like  Wilkes,  who,  though  monstrously  ugly, 
said  that  "  he  could  talk  away  his  face  in  half  an 
hour  "  ;  for,  continuing  his  cousin's  letter,  he  says  : 

"  How  ill,  my  Bob,  does  it  become  me  to  ridicule  women 
with  whom  I  have  scarcely  any  correspondence !  There 
are,  'tis  certain,  handsome  women  here ;  and  'tis  certain 
they  have  handsome  men  to  keep  them  company.  An 
ugly  and  poor  man  is  society  only  for  himself ;  and  such 
society  the  world  lets  me  enjoy  in  great  abundance. 
Fortune  has  given  you  circumstances,  and  Nature  a  person 
to  look  charming  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair.  Nor  do  I  envy, 
my  dear  Bob,  such  blessings,  while  I  may  sit  down  and 
laugh  at  the  world  and  at  myself — the  most  ridiculous 

object  in  it Direct  to  me  ^  — ,  Student  in  Physic, 

in  Edinburgh/ '' 

In  a  letter  to  his  uncle  Contarine  there  is  another 
reference  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  : 

"  I  have  spent  more  than  a  fortnight  every  second  day 
at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's;  but  it  seems  they  like  me 
more  as  a  jester  than  as  a  companion,  so  I  disdained  so 
servile  an  employment  as  unworthy  my  calling  as  a 
physician/' 

In  another  letter  to  his  uncle  in  1753  he  gives  an 
account  of  a  month's  excursion  to  the  Highlands : 

"  I  set  out  the  first  day  on  foot,  but  an  ill-natured  corn 
I  have  on  my  toe  has,  for  the  future,  prevented  that  cheap 
mode  of  travelling;   so  the  second  day  I  hired  a  horse 
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alxmt   thi'  *»ize  of  a  ram,  and  he  walker!  away    t^;. 
could  not;  a<  juMi-ive  a>  his  master/' 

In   tlie   same  letter  he  says  that  he  had  dni 
for  £G,  and   that   his  next  draft    will  be  for 
After  spending  two  winters   in   Edinburgh,  M 
smith  wrote  to  his  uncle  Contarine  that — 

"  he  intended  to  visit  Paris,  where  the  grreat  Farheim  Pe! 
and  Du  Hammel  de  Monceaa  instruct  their  papils  in  all  rd 
branches   of  medicine.      They  speak  French,  and  con-! 
quently  I  shall  have  the  advantage  of  most  of  my  conuH 
men,  as  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  that  language,  anU 
few  who  leave  Ireland  are  so.  I  shall  spend  the  spring  ;\iil 
summer  in  Paris,  and  the  beginning  of  next  winter  g«»  tl 
Ley  den.     The  great  Albinus  is  still  alive  there,  and  'i\v'l| 
l)e  proper  to  go,  though  only  to  have  it  said  that  we  liav.^ 
studied  in  so  famous  a  university." 

In   another   letter,  written   to  his   imcle   a  fe^^ 
months  later  (1753),  he  says  : 

"  As  I  shall  not  have  another  opportunity  of  receivim 
money  from  your  bounty  till  my  return  to  Ireland,  so  I  hav-r 
drawn  for  the  last  sum  that  I  hope  I  shall  ever  trouble  yon 
for;  'tis  £20.  And  now,  dear  sir,  let  me  acknowledg-e  the 
humility  of  the  station  in  which  you  found  me ;  let  me  tell 
how  I  was  despised  by  most,  and  hateful  to  myself. 
Poverty,  hopeless  poverty,  was  my  lot,  and  Melancholy  was 
beginning  to  make  me  her  own,  when  you — ^but  I  stop  here, 
to  inquire  how  your  health  goes  on  ?  " 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  would  make  me  happy  by 
another  letter  before  I  go  abroad,  for  there  I  shall  hardly 
hear  from  you.  I  shall  carry  just  £33  to  France,  with 
good  store  of  clothes,  shirts,  &c.,  and  that  with  economy 
will  serve." 

His   good  uncle   Contarine   sent   the   money   he 
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, .  ked  for,  and   it  was  the  last  sum,  of  which  we 

ive   any   record,   he   received    from   that   source, 

•  .  »r  his  uncle  shortly  afterwards  became  imbecile. 

-In  another  letter  to  his  uncle  Contarine,  written 

few  weeks  later  from  Leyden,  he  gives  a  descrip- 

.  ion  of  his  misadventures  in  starting  to  reach  Paris, 

jid  finding  himself  at  Leyden  instead  : 

"Some  time. after  the  receipt  of  your  last  I  embarked 
:or  Bordeaux,  on  board  a  Scotch  ship  called  St.  Andrew's, 
Captain  John  Wall,  master.  The  ship  made  a  tolerable 
appearance,  and  as  another  inducement,  I  was  let  to  know 
that  six  agreeable  passengers  were  to  be  my  company. 
Well,  we  were  but  two  days  at  sea  when  a  storm  drove 
us  into  a  city  of  England,  called  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  We 
all  went  ashore  to  refresh  us  after  the  fatigues  of  our 
voyage.  Seven  men  and  I  were  one  day  on  shore;  and 
on  the  following  evening,  as  we  were  all  very  merry,  the 
room  door  bursts  open;  enters  a  sergeant  and  twelve 
grenadiers,  with  their  bayonets  screwed,  and  puts  us  all 
under  the  King's  arrest.  It  seems  my  company  were 
Scotchmen  in  the  French  service,  and  had  been  in  Scot- 
land to  enlist  soldiers  for  the  French  army.  I  endeavoured 
all  I  could  to  prove  my  innocence ;  however,  I  remained  in 
prison  with  the  rest  a  fortnight,  and  with  difficulty  got  off 
even  then.  Dear  sir,  keep  this  all  a  secret,  or  at  least  say 
it  was  for  debt ;  for  if  it  were  once  known  at  the  University 
I  should  hardly  get  a  degree.  But  see  how  Providence 
interfered  in  my  favour ;  the  ship  was  gone  on  to  Bordeaux 
before  I  got  from  prison,  and  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Garonne,  and  every  one  of  the  crew  were  drowned. 
It  happened  the  last  great  storm.  There  was  a  ship  at 
that  time  ready  for  Holland,  I  embarked,  and  in  nine  days 
I  arrived  safe  at  Rotterdam,  whence  I  travelled  by  land 
to  Leyden,  and  whence  I  now  write." 

"The  modern  Dutchman  is  quite  a  different  creature 
from  him  of  former  times ;   he  in   everything  imitates  a 

VOL.  XXVI.  8 
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Frenchman,  but  in  his  easy  disengaged  air,  wliich  is  the 
result  of  keeping  polite  company,  such  are  the  better  bred. 
But  the  downright  Hollander  is  one  of  the  oddest  figures 
in  nature  ;  upon  a  head  of  lank  hair  he  wears  a  half-cocked 
narrow  hat,  laced  with  black  ribbon ;  no  coat,  but  seven 
waistcoats,  and  nine  pairs  of  breeches;  so  that  his  hips 
reach  almost  up  to  his  arm-pits.  This  well-clothed  vegetable 
is  now  fit  to  see  company,  or  to  make  love.  But  what  a 
pleasing  creature  is  the  object  of  his  appetite !  Why,  she 
wears  a  large  fur  cap  with  a  deal  of  Flanders  lace ;  and 
for  every  pair  of  breeches  he  carries,  she  puts  on  two 
petticoats.  A  Dutch  lady  burns  nothing  about  her 
phlegmatic  admirer  but  his  tobacco.  You  must  know,  sir, 
every  woman  carries  in  her  hand  a  stove  with  coals  in  it, 
which,  when  she  sits,  she  swings  under  her  petticoats; 
and  at  this  chimney,  dozing  Strephon  lights  his  pipe. 

"A  Dutch  woman  and  a  Scotch  will  well  bear  an 
opposition.  The  one  is  pale  and  fat,  the  other  lean  and 
ruddy.  The  one  walks  as  if  she  were  straddling  after 
a  go-cart,  the  other  takes  too  masculine  a  stride.  I  shall 
not  endeavour  to  deprive  either  country  of  its  share  of 
beauty  ;  but  must  say,  that  of  all  objects  on  this  earth,  an 
English  farmer's  daughter  is  most  charming." 

In  the  same  letter  he  writes  in  admiration  of  the 
country : 

''Nothing  can  equal  its  beauty;  wherever  I  turn  my 
eyes,  fine  houses,  elegant  gardens,  statues,  grottoes,  vistas 
present  themselves;  but  when  you  enter  their  towns  you 
are  charmed  beyond  description.  No  misery  is  to  be  seen 
here ;  everyone  is  usefully  employed." 

During  Goldsmith's  stay  in  Holland  he  very 
much  modified  his  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  people.  Yet  he  could  not  but 
admire  some  of  their  institutions.  In  one  of  his 
essays  he  wrote  that — 
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"The  best  and  most  useful  laws  I  have  ever  seen  are 
generally  practised  in  Holland.  *  When  two  men  are 
determined  to  go  to  law  with  each  other,  they  are 
first  obliged  to  go  before  the  reconciling  judges,  called 
the  peace-makers.  If  the  parties  come  attended  by  an 
advocate  or  solicitor  they  are  obliged  to  retire,  as  we  take 
fuel  from  the  fire  we  are  desirous  of  extinguishing.* 

"  This  we  think  an  improvement  upon  the  administration 
of  justice  in  England.  It  is  said  that  the  natives  of  Java 
have  a  summary  way  of  settling  disputes  without  any 
wrangling,  by  having  two  tubs  filled  with  consecrated 
water,  and  the  suitor  who  can  hold  his  head  under  water 
the  longest  gains  the  law-suit.  In  England,  it  is  said, 
the  case  is  just  the  opposite,  for  he  who  can  keep  his  head 
above  water  the  longest  in  a  protracted  trial  generally 
wins  his  case.*' 

Goldsmith  remained  about  a  year  in  Leyden,  and 
he  seems  to  have  made  various  shifts  to  support 
himself.  He  tried  teaching,  but,  like  his  philosophi- 
cal vagabond,  who  went  to  Holland  to  teach  the 
natives  English  without  knowing  a  word  of  their 
language,  he  met  with  small  success.  At  length 
he  determined  to  leave  Leyden,  and,  in  imitation 
of  Baron  de  Holberg,  make  the  tour  of  Europe 
on  foot.  He  borrowed  some  money  of  a  friend,  in 
order  to  start  on  his  journey : 

"Unluckily,  he  rambled  into  the  garden  of. a  florist. 
The  tulip  mania  was  still  prevalent  in  Holland,  and  some 
species  of  that  splendid  flower  brought  immense  prices. 
Goldsmith  recollected  that  his  uncle  Contarine  was  a  tulip- 
fancier.  The  thought  suddenly  struck  him  that  here  was 
an  opportunity  of  testifying,  in  a  delicate  manner,  his  sense 
of  that  generous  nucleus  past  kindnesses.  In  an  instant 
his  hand  was  in  his  pocket,  a  number  of  choice  and  costly 
tulip-roots  were  purchased  and  packed  up  for  his  uncle 
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Contarine,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  paid  for  them  that 
he  bethought  himself  that  he  had  spent  all  the  money 
borrowed  for  his  travelling  expenses.  Too  proud,  how- 
ever, to  give  up  his  journey  and  too  shame-faced  to  make 
another  appeal  to  his  friend's  liberality,  he  determined 
to  continue  his  journey  on  foot,  and  depend  upon  chance 
and  good  luck  for  the  means  of  getting  forward,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  actually  set  off  on  a  tour  of  the  Continent 
in  February,  1775,  with  but  one  spare  shirt,  a  flute,  and  a 
single  guinea/' 

His  various  wanderings  and  adventures  in  the 
Highlands  and  on  the  Continent  he,  no  doubt,  des- 
cribed in  his  picturesque  letters  to  his  friends  in 
Ireland.  Tliese  are,  unfortunately,  nearly  all  lost, 
so  that  we  have  no  exact  itinerary  of  his  route. 

He  seems  to  have  written  an  account  of  his  travels 
in  a  long  letter,  which  he  sent  to  Dr.  Ratcliff,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  and,  according  to  that  gentleman, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  interesting  of  all 
his  productions.  But,  unfortunately,  this  letter  was 
consumed  by  fire,  which  destroyed  the  Doctor's 
house.  Goldsmith  kept  no  journal,  and  though  he 
gave  Dr.  Percy  verbally  an  outline  of  his  route, 
it  is  only  through  his  miscellaneous  writings  and 
his  conversations  that  we  can  glean  any  further 
information. 

"He  frequently  used  to  talk  with  great  pleasantry," 
said  one  of  his  friends  who  knew  him  in  later  life, 
"of  his  distresses  on  the  Continent,  such  as  living  on 
the  hospitalities  of  the  friars  in  convents,  sleeping 
in  barns,  and  picking  up  a  kind  of  mendicant  liveli- 
hood by  the  German  flute."  In  travelling  through 
Flanders  and  the  poorer  provinces  of  France  he 
made  good  use  of  his  flute. 
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"  I  had  some  knowledge  of  music/'  said  George  Prim- 
rose (for  which  we  may  read  Oliver  Goldsmith),  "  with  a 
tolerable  voice;  I  now  turned  what  was  once  my  amuse- 
ment into  a  present  means  of  subsistence.    I  passed  among 
the  harmless  peasants  of  FJanders,  and  among  such  of  the 
French  as  were  poor  enough  to  be  very  merry ;  for  I  ever 
found  them  sprightly  in  proportion  to  their  wants.     When 
I  approached  a  peasant's  house  towards  night-fall.  I  played 
one  of  my  most  merry  tunes,  and  that  procured  me  not 
only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  for  the  next  day.     I  once 
or  twice  attempted  to  play  to  people  of  fashion,  but  they 
always   thought   my    performance   odious,  and   never  re- 
warded me  even  with  a  trifle."    In  Italy,  "my  skill  in  music 
could  avail  me  nothing,  where  every  peasant  was  a  better 
musician  than  I  j  but  by  this  time  I  had  acquired  another 
talent  which  answered  my  purpose  as  well,  and  this  was  a 
skill  in  disputation.     In  all  the  foreign  universities  and 
convents  there  are,  upon  certain  days,  philosophical  theses 
maintained  against  every  adventitious  disputant;  for  which, 
if  the  champion  opposes  with  any  dexterity,  he  can  claim 
a  gratuity  in  money,  a  dinner,  and  a  bed  for  one  night. 
In  this  manner,  then,  I  fought  my  way  towards  England, 
walked  along  from  city  to  city,  examined  mankind  more 
nearly,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  saw  both  sides  of  the 
picture.'' 

Although  Goldsmith  was  relieved  at  various  times 
from  poverty  and  almost  starvation  in  his  travels, 
through  his  taking  part  in  the  public  disputations 
at  the  different  universities  he  visited,  yet  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  "syllogistic  theologico-meta- 
physico  dilemmas "  of  the  old  schoolmen,  which 
endeavoured  by  the  jargon  of  words  and  hypostatic 
assumption  to  prove  the  unknowable.  It  is  said 
that  when  Casaubon  visited  Sorbonne  they  showed 
him  the  hall  in  which,  as  they  proudly  told  him. 
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disputations  had  been  held  for  four  hundred  years. 
"  And  what,"  said  he,  "  have  they  decided  ?  "  Gold- 
smith thought  that  what  was  taught  at  many  of 
these  institutions  was  useless  knowledge  and  "  was 
the  proper  education  to  make  a  man  a  fool."  After 
wandering  on  the  Continent  for  about  a  year,  Gold- 
smith landed  at  Dover  February  1st,  1756,  "his 
whole  stock  of  cash,"  says  Glover,  "  amounting  to  a 
few  halfpence." 

Goldsmith  wrote  a  series  of  charming  letters  to 
his  Irish  relatives  and  friends,  soliciting  their  interest 
in  obtaining  subscriptions  for  publishing  his  first 
literary  venture,  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State 
of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,'  and  from  these  epistles 
we  obtain  some  glimpses  into  the  mystery  which 
shrouds  his  early  life  in  London — of  his  hopes,  fears, 
temptations,  struggles,  adventures,  and  amusements, 
all  told  with  exquisite  gusto. 

Very  few  of  the  letters  which  he  addressed  to  his 
relatives  and  friends  in  Ireland  were  answered. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  neglect,  in  one  of  his  epistles  to 
his  brother-in-law,  Hodson,  in  December  27th,  1757, 
he  humorously  alludes  to  his  affection  for  his  native 
land. 

"Unaccountable  fondness  for  country,"  he  says,  "this 
maladie  du  pais,  as  the  French  call  it !  Unaccountable 
that  he  should  still  have  an  affection  for  a  place  who 
never  brought  anything  out  of  it  except  his  brogue  and 
his  blunders.  Surely  my  affection  is  equally  ridiculous 
with  the  Scotchman's  who  refused  to  be  cured  of  the  itch 
because  it  made  him  unco'  thoughtful   of   his  wife  and 

bonny  Inverary If  I  go  to  the  opera,  where  Signora 

Columba  pours  out  all  the  mazes  of  melody,  I  sit  and  sigh 
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for  Lissoy  fireside,  and  Johnny  Armstrong's  'Last  Good- 
night/ from  Peggy  Golden  [his  father's  milkmaid] .  If  I 
climb  Hampstead  Hill,  than  where  Nature  never  exhibited 
a  more  magnificent  prospect,  I  confess  it  fine ;  but  then,  I 
would  rather  be  placed  on  the  little  mount  before  Lissoy 
Gate,  and  there  take  in  to  me  the  most  pleasing  horizon 
in  Nature/' 

It  is  in  these  letters  we  learn  how  those  beautiful 
visions  of  his  childhood  which  he  has  so  well  repre- 
sented in  his  poems  were  not  the  mere  passing 
ebullitions  of  the  poet's  fancy,  but  were  part  of  his 
own  life.  How  he  was  constantly  looking  back  to 
the  time  when  he  should  again  visit  the  scenes  of 
his  youth  ! 

"  But,  alas ! "  he  writes  to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Jane  Lawder, 
August  15th,  1758,  "  I  have  many  a  fatigue  to  encounter 
before  that  happy  time  comes,  when  your  poor  old  simple 
friend  may  again  give  a  loose  to  the  luxuriance  of  his 
nature,  sitting  by  Kilmore  fireside,  recount  the  various 
adventures  of  a  hard-fought  life,  laugh  over  the  follies  of 
the  day,  join  his  flute  to  your  harpsichord,  and  forget  that 
ever  he  starved  in  those  streets  where  Butler  and  Otway 
starved  before  him." 

The  following  exquisite  lines  from  "  The  Deserted 
Village,"  published  many  years  afterwards,  are  but 
an  elaboration  of  the  same  sentiment  which  he  had 
kept  fresh  in  his  heart  for  so  long  a  time  : 

"  In  all  my  wand'rings  round  this  world  of  care. 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  giv'n  my  share — 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown. 
Amid  the  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose ; 
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at  one  of  these  balls  about  fifty  years  afterwards. 
He  says : 

^'  The  Scotch  are  so  imbued  with  metaphysics  that  they 
even  make  love  metaphysically.  I  overheard  a  young  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  at  a  dance  in  Edinburgh  exclaim  in  a 
sudden  pause  of  the  music :  ^  What  you  say,  my  lord,  is 

very  true  of  love  in  the  abstract ' Here  the  fiddlers 

began  fiddling  furiously,  and  the  rest  was  lost." 

Following  on  our  extracts  from  Goldsmith's  letter 
to  his  friend  Bob  Bryanton,  there  is  an  interesting 
notice  of  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  nee 
Elizabeth  Gunning,  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  and 
most  romantic  characters  of ,  her  time,  who  became 
the  mother  of  two  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  also  two 
Dukes  of  Argyle.     He  says  : 

"  We  have  no  such  character  here  as  a  coquet,  but,  alas ! 
how  many  envious  prudes !  Some  days  ago  I  walked  into 
my  Lord  Kilcoubry's  (Kirkcudbright's)  (don't  be  surprised, 
my  lord  is  but  a  Glover*),  when  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
(that  fair  who  sacrificed  her  beauty  to  her  ambition,  and 
her  inward  peace  to  a  title  and  gilt  equipage)  passed  by  in 
her  chariot ;  her  battered  husband,  or,  more  properly,  the 
guardian  of  her  charms,  sat  by  her  side.  Straight  envy 
began  in  the  shape  of  no  less  than  three  ladies,  who  sat 
with  me,  to  find  faults  in  her  faultless  form.  ^For  my 
part,'  says  the  first,  '  I  think,  what  I  always  tliought,  that 
the  duchess  has  too  much  of  the  red  in  her  complexion.' 
^  Madam,  I  am  of  your  opinion/  says  the  second ;  '  I  think 
her  face  has  a  palish  cast,  too  much  on  the  delicate  order.' 
'  And,  let  me  tell  you,'  added  the  third  lady,  whose  mouth 
was  puckered  up  to  the  size  of  an  issue,  ^  that  the  Duchess 
has  fine  lips;    but  she  wants  a  mouth.'     At  this,  every 

•  "William  Maclellan/'  says  Prior,  "who  claimed  the  title,  and  whose 
son  succeeded  in  establishing  the  claim  in  1773." 
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lady  drew  up  her  mouth  as  if  ^oinsf  to  pronounce  the 
letter  '  p/  " 

Had  Dickens  this  passage  in  his  mind,  when  he 
depicted  Mrs.  General  as  using  internally  for  the 
setting  of  her  face  "  prunes  and  prism  "  ?  Goldsmith 
was  not  like  Wilkes,  who,  though  monstrously  ugly, 
said  that  "  he  could  talk  away  his  face  in  half  an 
hour  "  ;  for,  continuing  his  cousin's  letter,  he  says  : 

"  How  ill,  my  Bob,  does  it  become  me  to  ridicule  women 
with  whom  I  have  scarcely  any  correspondence !  There 
are,  'tis  certain,  handsome  women  here ;  and  'tis  certain 
they  have  handsome  men  to  keep  them  company.  An 
ugly  and  poor  man  is  society  only  for  himself ;  and  such 
society  the  world  lets  me  enjoy  in  great  abundance. 
Fortune  has  given  jou  circumstances,  and  Nature  a  person 
to  look  charming  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair.  Nor  do  I  envy, 
my  dear  Bob,  such  blessings,  while  I  may  sit  down  and 
laugh  at  the  world  and  at  myself — the  most  ridiculous 

object  in  it Direct  to  me  ' — ,  Student  in  Physic, 

in  Edinburgh.' " 

In  a  letter  to  his  uncle  Contarine  there  is  another 
reference  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  : 

"  I  have  spent  more  than  a  fortnight  every  second  day 
at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's;  but  it  seems  they  like  me 
more  as  a  jester  than  as  a  companion,  so  I  disdained  so 
servile  an  employment  as  unworthy  my  calling  as  a 
physician." 

In  another  letter  to  his  uncle  in  1753  he  gives  an 
account  of  a  month's  excursion  to  the  Highlands : 

"  I  set  out  the  first  day  on  foot,  but  an  ill-natured  corn 
I  have  on  my  toe  has,  for  the  future,  prevented  that  cheap 
mode  of  travelling;   so  the  second  day  I  hired  a  horse 
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at  one  of  these  balls  about  fifty  years  afterwards. 
He  says : 

"  The  Scotch  are  so  imbued  with  metaphysics  that  they 
even  make  love  metaphysically.  I  overheard  a  young  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  at  a  dance  in  Edinburgh  exclaim  in  a 
sudden  pause  of  the  music :  '  What  you  say,  my  lord,  is 

very  true  of  love  in  the  abstract ' Here  the  fiddlers 

began  fiddling  furiously,  and  the  rest  was  lost." 

Following  on  our  extracts  from  Goldsmith's  letter 
to  his  friend  Bob  Bryanton,  there  is  an  interesting 
notice  of  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  nee 
Elizabeth  Gunning,  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  and 
most  romantic  characters  of  her  time,  who  became 
the  mother  of  two  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  also  two 
Dukes  of  Argyle.     He  says  : 

"  We  have  no  such  character  here  as  a  coquet,  but,  alas ! 
how  many  envious  prudes !  Some  days  ago  I  walked  into 
my  Lord  Kilcoubry's  (Kirkcudbright's)  (don't  be  surprised, 
my  lord  is  but  a  Glover*),  when  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
(that  fair  who  sacrificed  her  beauty  to  her  ambition,  and 
her  inward  peace  to  a  title  and  gilt  equipage)  passed  by  in 
her  chariot ;  her  battered  husband,  or,  more  properly,  the 
guardian  of  her  charms,  sat  by  her  side.  Straight  envy 
began  in  the  shape  of  no  less  than  three  ladies,  who  sat 
with  me,  to  find  faults  in  her  faultless  form.  'For  my 
part,'  says  the  first,  '  I  think,  what  I  always  thought,  that 
the  duchess  has  too  much  of  the  red  in  her  complexion.' 
'  Madam,  I  am  of  your  opinion,'  says  the  second ;  '  I  think 
her  face  has  a  palish  cast,  too  much  on  the  delicate  order.' 
'  And,  let  me  tell  you,'  added  the  third  lady,  whose  mouth 
was  puckered  up  to  the  size  of  an  issue,  '  that  the  Duchess 
has  fine  lips;   but  she  wants  a  mouth.'     At  this,  every 

•  "William  Maclellan/'  says  Prior,  "who  claimed  the  title,  and  whose 
son  succeeded  in  establishing^  the  claim  in  1773." 
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lady  drew  np  her  mouth  as  if   ^oiii^  to   pronounce  the 
letter  *  p. 


>  ij 


Had  Dickens  this  passage  in  his  mind,  when  he 
depicted  Mrs.  General  as  using  internally  for  the 
setting  of  her  face  "  prunes  and  prism  "  ?  Goldsmith 
was  not  like  Wilkes,  who,  though  monstrously  ugly, 
said  that  "  he  could  talk  away  his  face  in  half  an 
hour  '* ;  for,  continuing  his  cousin's  letter,  he  says : 

"  How  ill,  my  Bob,  does  it  become  me  to  ridicule  women 
with  whom  I  have  scarcely  any  correspondence!  There 
are,  'tis  certain,  handsome  women  here ;  and  'tis  certain 
they  have  handsome  men  to  keep  them  company.  An 
ugly  and  poor  man  is  society  only  for  himself ;  and  such 
society  the  world  lets  me  enjoy  in  great  abundance. 
Fortune  has  given  jou  circumstances,  and  Nature  a  person 
to  look  charming  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair.  Nor  do  I  envy, 
my  dear  Bob,  such  blessings,  while  I  may  sit  down  and 
laugh  at  the  world  and  at  myself — the  most  ridiculous 

object  in  it Direct  to  me  ' — ,  Student  in  Physic, 

in  Edinburgh/  " 

In  a  letter  to  his  uncle  Contarine  there  is  another 
reference  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  : 

"  I  have  spent  more  than  a  fortnight  every  second  day 
at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's;  but  it  seems  they  like  me 
more  as  a  jester  than  as  a  companion,  so  I  disdained  so 
servile  an  employment  as  unworthy  my  calling  as  a 
physician." 

In  another  letter  to  his  uncle  in  1753  he  gives  an 
account  of  a  month's  excursion  to  the  Highlands : 

"I  set  out  the  first  day  on  foot,  but  an  ill-natured  corn 
I  have  on  my  toe  has,  for  the  future,  prevented  that  cheap 
mode  of  travelling;   so  the  second  day  I  hired  a  horse 
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at  one  of  these  balls  about  fifty  j^ears  aft<?rwardR. 
He  says : 

"  The  Scotch  are  so  imbued  with  metaphysics  that  they 
even  make  love  metaphysically.  I  overheard  a  young  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  at  a  dance  in  Edinburgh  exclaim  in  a 
sudden  pause  of  the  music :  ^  What  you  say,  my  lord,  is 

very  true  of  love  in  the  abstract ' Here  the  fiddlers 

began  fiddling  furiously,  and  the  rest  was  lost." 

Following  on  our  extracts  from  Goldsmith's  letter 
to  his  friend  Bob  Bryanton,  there  is  an  interesting 
notice  of  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  7iee 
Elizabeth  Gunning,  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  and 
most  romantic  characters  of ,  her  time,  who  became 
the  mother  of  two  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  also  two 
Dukes  of  Argyle.     He  says  : 

"  We  have  no  such  character  here  as  a  coquet,  but,  alas ! 
how  many  envious  prudes  I  Some  days  ago  I  walked  into 
my  Lord  Kilcoubry's  (Kirkcudbright's)  (don't  be  surprised, 
my  lord  is  but  a  Glover*),  when  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
(that  fair  who  sacrificed  her  beauty  to  her  ambition,  and 
her  inward  peace  to  a  title  and  gilt  equipage)  passed  by  in 
her  chariot ;  her  battered  husband,  or,  more  properly,  the 
guardian  of  her  charms,  sat  by  her  side.  Straight  envy 
began  in  the  shape  of  no  less  than  three  ladies,  who  sat 
with  me,  to  find  faults  in  her  faultless  form.  '  For  my 
part,'  says  the  first,  '  I  think,  what  I  always  thought,  that 
the  duchess  has  too  much  of  the  red  in  her  complexion.' 
'  Madam,  I  am  of  your  opinion,'  says  the  second ;  '  I  think 
her  face  has  a  palish  cast,  too  much  on  the  delicate  order.' 
*  And,  let  me  tell  you,'  added  the  third  lady,  whose  mouth 
was  puckered  up  to  the  size  of  an  issue,  '  that  the  Duchess 
has  fine  lips;    but  she  wants  a  mouth.'     At  this,  every 

•  "William  Maclellan,"  says  Prior,  "who  claimed  the  title,  and  whose 
son  succeeded  in  establishing  the  claim  in  1773," 
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lady  drew  np  her  mouth  as  if  ^oin^  to  pronounce  the 
letter 'p/" 

Had  Dickens  this  passage  in  his  mind,  when  he 
depicted  Mrs.  General  as  using  internally  for  the 
setting  of  her  face  "  prunes  and  prism  "  ?  Goldsmith 
was  not  like  Wilkes,  who,  though  monstrously  ugly, 
said  that  "  he  could  talk  away  his  face  in  half  an 
hour  "  ;  for,  continuing  his  cousin's  letter,  he  says  : 

"  How  ill,  my  Bob,  does  it  become  me  to  ridicule  women 
with  whom  I  have  scarcely  any  correspondence !  There 
are,  His  certain,  handsome  women  here ;  and  His  certain 
they  have  handsome  men  to  keep  them  company.  An 
ugly  and  poor  man  is  society  only  for  himself ;  and  such 
society  the  world  lets  me  enjoy  in  great  abundance. 
Fortune  has  given  you  circumstances,  and  Nature  a  person 
to  look  charming  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair.  Nor  do  I  envy, 
my  dear  Bob,  such  blessings,  while  I  may  sit  down  and 
laugh   at  the  world  and  at  myself — the  most  ridiculous 

object  in  it Direct  to  me  ^ — ,  Student  in  Physic, 

in  Edinburgh.' " 

In  a  letter  to  his  uncle  Contarine  there  is  another 
reference  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  : 

"  I  have  spent  more  than  a  fortnight  every  second  day 
at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's;  but  it  seems  they  like  me 
more  as  a  jester  than  as  a  companion,  so  I  disdained  so 
servile  an  employment  as  unworthy  my  calling  as  a 
physician." 

In  another  letter  to  his  uncle  in  1753  he  gives  an 
account  of  a  month's  excursion  to  the  Highlands : 

"  I  set  out  the  first  day  on  foot,  but  an  ill-natured  corn 
I  have  on  my  toe  has,  for  the  future,  prevented  that  cheap 
mode  of  travelling;   so  the  second  day  I  hired  a  horse 
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at  one  of  these  balls  about  fifty  years  afterwards. 
He  says : 

^^  The  Scotch  are  so  imbued  with  metaphysics  that  they 
even  make  love  metaphysically.  I  overheard  a  young  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  at  a  dance  in  Edinburgh  exclaim  in  a 
sudden  pause  of  the  music :  ^  What  you  say,  my  lord,  is 

very  true  of  love  in  the  abstract ' Here  the  fiddlers 

began  fiddling  furiously,  and  the  rest  was  lost." 

Following  on  our  extracts  from  Goldsmith's  letter 
to  his  friend  Bob  Bryanton,  there  is  an  interesting 
notice  of  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  iwe 
Elizabeth  Gunning,  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  and 
most  romantic  characters  of  her  time,  who  became 
the  mother  of  two  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  also  two 
Dukes  of  Argyle.     He  says  : 

"  We  have  no  such  character  here  as  a  coquet,  but,  alas ! 
how  many  envious  prudes  I  Some  days  ago  I  walked  into 
my  Lord  Kilcoubry's  (Kirkcudbright's)  (don't  be  surprised, 
my  lord  is  but  a  Glover*),  when  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
(that  fair  who  sacrificed  her  beauty  to  her  ambition,  and 
her  inward  peace  to  a  title  and  gilt  equipage)  passed  by  in 
her  chariot ;  her  battered  husband,  or,  more  properly,  the 
guardian  of  her  charms,  sat  by  her  side.  Straight  envy 
began  in  the  shape  of  no  less  than  three  ladies,  who  sat 
with  me,  to  find  faults  in  her  faultless  form.  '  For  my 
part,'  says  the  first,  ^  I  think,  what  I  always  thought,  that 
the  duchess  has  too  much  of  the  red  in  her  complexion.' 
'  Madam,  I  am  of  your  opinion,'  says  the  second ;  '  I  think 
her  face  has  a  palish  cast,  too  much  on  the  delicate  order.' 
'  And,  let  me  tell  you,'  added  the  third  lady,  whose  mouth 
was  puckered  up  to  the  size  of  an  issue,  '  that  the  Duchess 
has  fine  lips;   but  she  wants  a  mouth.'     At  this,  every 

•  "William  Maclellan,"  says  Prior,  "who  claimed  the  title,  and  whose 
son  succeeded  in  establishing  the  claim  in  1773." 
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lady  drew  np  her  mouth  as  if  ^oing  to  pronounce  the 
letter  '  p/  " 

Had  Dickens  this  passage  in  his  mind,  when  he 
depicted  Mrs.  General  as  using  internally  for  the 
setting  of  her  face  "  prunes  and  prism  "  P  Goldsmith 
was  not  like  Wilkes,  who,  though  monstrously  ugly, 
said  that  "  he  could  talk  away  his  face  in  half  an 
hour  "  ;  for,  continuing  his  cousin's  letter,  he  says  : 

"  How  ill,  my  Bob,  does  it  become  me  to  ridicule  women 
with  whom  I  have  scarcely  any  correspondence !  There 
are,  'tis  certain,  handsome  women  here ;  and  'tis  certain 
they  have  handsome  men  to  keep  them  company.  An 
ugly  and  poor  man  is  society  only  for  himself;  and  such 
society  the  world  lets  me  enjoy  in  great  abundance. 
Fortune  has  given  you  circumstances,  and  Nature  a  person 
to  look  charming  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair.  Nor  do  I  envy, 
my  dear  Bob,  such  blessings,  while  I  may  sit  down  and 
laugh  at  the  world  and  at  myself — the  most  ridiculous 

object  in  it Direct  to  me  ^ — ,  Student  in  Physic, 

in  Edinburgh/ '' 

In  a  letter  to  his  uncle  Contarine  there  is  another 
reference  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  : 

"  I  have  spent  more  than  a  fortnight  every  second  day 
at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's;  but  it  seems  they  like  me 
more  as  a  jester  than  as  a  companion,  so  I  disdained  so 
servile  an  employment  as  unworthy  my  calling  as  a 
physician." 

In  another  letter  to  his  uncle  in  1753  he  gives  an 
account  of  a  month's  excursion  to  the  Highlands : 

'*  I  set  out  the  first  day  on  foot,  but  an  ill-natured  corn 
I  have  on  my  toe  has,  for  the  future,  prevented  that  cheap 
mode  of  travelling;   so  the  second  day  I  hired  a  horse 
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Literary  detectives,  who,  as  a  rule,  invent  more 
than  they  discover,  followed  him  as  they  do  every 
noticeable  man,  and  took  notes  of  his  errors  and 
failings,  for  he  lived  in  a  harassing  state  of  publicity. 
But,  however,  these  inquisitors  could  not  discover 
that  he  was  a  drunkard  or  immoral,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  those  who  knew  him,  lie 
did  not,  even  in  a  gambling  age,  especially  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  waste  much  money 
in  play.  The  great  charge  against  him  was, 
that  he  did  not  pay  his  debts.  He  was  not  like 
another  Irishman,  Sheridan,  who  said  "  that  he  did 
not  care  to  fritter  away  his  money  in  paying  his 
debts,"  for  Goldsmith  paid  other  people's  debts,  and 
too  often  forgot  his  own.  When  Goldsmith  died, 
half  the  unpaid  bill  he  owed  to  Filby,  his  tailor, 
amounting  in  all  to  £79,  was  for  clothes  supplied  to 
his  scapegrace  nephew  Hodgson.  In  one  of  his  last 
letters  there  is  a  record  of  his  having  at  various 
times,  not  long  before  his  death,  advanced  to  this 
same  nephew  considerable  sums  of  money.  A  great 
many  of  his  debts  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
booksellers,  who  no  doubt  had  made  large  profits 
out  of  him.  During  his  last  illness  the  staircase  of 
his  chambers  in  Brick  Court  was  filled,  not  by- 
clamorous  creditors,  but  by  sobbing  women,  and 
the  lamentations  of  the  old  and  infirm,  who  were  the 
recipients  of  his  charity,  to  whom  he  never  turned 
a  deaf  ear,  even  when  struggling  himself  with 
poverty.  Worn  out  with  fatigue  and  worry,  Gold- 
smith passed  away  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five. 
The  news  of  his  death  came  as  a  great  shock  to 
his  friends.      A  great  gloom  came  over  Johnson. 
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Reynolds  left  off  painting  for  the  day,  and  Burke 
burst  into  tears.  Can  we  have  any  better  testi- 
monials to  his  lovable  character  than  these  ? 

In  concluding  this  imperfect  notice  of  Goldsmith's 
correspondence  we  might  remark  that  one  of  his  last 
most  humorous  epistles  is  an  answer  to  an  invitation  to 
spend  Christmas  with  Mrs.  Bunbury  at  Barton  among 
his  choicest  friends.  It  is  written  in  prose  and 
verse,  with  a  quaint  texture  of  humour  and  fancy, 
and  it  is  as  good  a  specimen  as  can  be  found  in  our 
language  of  off-hand  impromptu  writing.  Gold- 
smith's poetical  epistle,  "  The  Haunch  of  Venison," 
addressed  to  Lord  Clare,  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  a 
letter  written  in  rhyme. 

We  do  not  know  why  our  author  so  often  receives 
the  appellation  of  Poor  Goldsmith,  for  he  had  more 
resources  of  enjoyment  in  him  than  perhaps  any  of 
his  literary  contemporaries.  We  think  that  he  spent 
a  far  happier  life  on  the  whole  than  his  large-hearted, 
noble  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  who  constantly  lived  in 
the  shadow  of  the  black  fear  of  death,  while 
Goldsmith  was  of  a  light,  buoyant  spirit,  which  out- 
ward circumstances  could  hardly  depress,  and  he 
never  was  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  assist  some 
one  poorer  than  himself.  He  had  faith  in  human 
nature;  and  although  he  had  a  hoard  of  cynical 
maxims  always  at  hand,  yet  he  heartily  believed  and 
taught  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  goodness  in 
this  wicked  world.  Like  the  good  Vicar,  "he  was 
by  nature  an  admirer  of  happy  faces,"  and  we  do 
not  know  of  a  better  antidote  against  the  unhealthy 
pessimism  of  the  present  day  than  the  teachings  of 
*  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.'     It  has  been  said  that 
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this  story  read  once  a  year  in  any  household  would 
make  that  home  a  better  one. 

In  1830  G-oethe  wrote  to  Zelter : 

"  It  is  not  to  be  described  the  eflfect  which  Goldsmith's 
'  Vicar '  had  upon  me  just  at  the  critical  moment  of  mental 
development.  The  lofty  and  benevolent  irony,  that  fair  and 
indulgent  view  of  all  infirmities  and  faults,  that  meekness 
under  all  calamities,  that  equanimity  under  all  changes  and 
chances,  and  the  whole  train  of  kindred  virtues,  whatever 
names  they  bear,  proved  my  best  education ;  and  in  the  end, 
these  are  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  have  reclaimed 
us  from  all  the  errors  of  life.'' 

Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote : 

"We  read  the  ^  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  in  youth  and  in  age 
we  return  to  it  again  and  again,  and  bless  the  memory  of 
an  author  who  contrives  so  well  to  reconcile  us  to  human 
nature." 

We  think  that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  knew  Goldsmith 
better  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  was  just  in 
the  estimate  of  his  character  when  he  said  "  Let  not 
his  frailties  be  remembered ;  he  was  a  great  man." 
And  we  might  say,  in  the  noble  words  of  Martial, 
Si  7i07i  erra,^set  feceiwt  ille  minus — "  Had  he  not 
erred,  his  merits  had  been  less." 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET  BEFORE  AND  IN 
SHAKSPERE'S  TIME. 

BY    WILLIAM    E.    A.   AXOX,   LL.D.,    F.R.S.L. 
[Bead  March  22nd,  1905.] 

The  plot  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  was  not  invented 
by  Shakspere,  who,  in  this  play,  as  in  others,  took 
the  material  ready  to  his  hand,  but  gave  it  the 
lasting  impression  of  his  own  genius,  so  that  his 
predecessors  are  now  chiefly  valued  for  the  sake  of 
that  which  they  may  have  suggested  to  him.  In 
the  case  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  it  is  not  desirable 
to  be  dogmatic  as  to  the  sources,  for  there  is  at 
least  one  incident  of  the  play  anticipated  in  a  work 
that  Shakspere  can  never  have  seen,  and  the  exact 
extent  of  his  indebtedness  in  other  cases  may  be 
a  matter  of  controversy.  This  much  is  certain, 
the  story  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  exists  in  Italian 
literature  in  several  forms,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  dramatic  literature  of  Spain  and  France,  and 
there  was  both  a  poem  and  a  play  on  the  subject  in 
English  before  the  theme  was  adopted  by  Shakspere. 
And,  most  curious  of  all,  the  incident  of  the  supposed 
death  and  entombment  of  the  heroine  is  found  in  a 
Greek  romance  of  the  second  century — a  romance 
which  remained  in  MS.  until  Shakspere  had  been 
dead  more  than  a  hundred  years.     This  may  servo 
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as  a  general  warning  not  to  regard  coincidence  as 
an  absolute  proof  of  imitation. 

The  fatal  love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  probably 
historical.  Dante  mentions  the  feud  between  the 
Montagues  and  Capulets,  and  Girolamo  Corte, 
in  his  history  of  Verona,  assigns  the  incident  to 
the  year  1303.  When  Breval  visited  Verona  the 
guide  called  his  attention  to  an  old  building,  a 
nunnery,  which  had  been  converted  into  an  orphan- 
age in  the  earlier  part,  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
When  the  alteration  was  being  made  "  the  workmen 
happened  to  break  down  an  old  tomb,  in  which  there 
were  found  two  coffins,  which,  by  the  inscription 
yet  legible  upon  the  stone,  appeared  to  contain  the 
bodies  of  a  young  couple  that  had  come  by  their 
death  in  a  very  tragical  manner  about  three  centuries 
before."  He  then  gives  an  outline  of  the  story  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  as  told  him  by  the  guide,  and 
mentions  that  he  had  looked  the  matter  up  in 
Girolamo  Corte's  '  History.'  Breval  very  judi- 
ciously contrasts  Shakspere's  treatment  of  the  theme 
with  the  odd  travesty  perpetrated  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Thomas  Otway  in  his  "  Caius  Marius."* 

The  first  hint  of  the  storj^  in  literature  is  due  to 
an  Italian  novelist  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
"  Novellino  de  Masuccio  Salernitano  "  is  a  folio  of 
seventy-tw^o  leaves,  which  was  printed  at  Venice  in 
July,  1492.  It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  wood- 
cuts, often  interesting,  but  not  always  so  explanatory 
of  the  text  as  might  be  desired.  The  early  Italian 
novelists  had  an  obliging  habit  of  placing  before 
their  stories  an  "  argument,"  or  brief  epitome.     The 

*  '  Breval's  Tn^vels.'    London,  1726,  vol.  ii,  p,  103, 
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argnment  of  Masuccio's  thirty-second  novel  states 
that  Mariotto,  who  is  in  love  with  Ganozza,  having 
killed  a  man,  escapes  to  Alexandria.  Ganozza  pre- 
tends to  be  dead,  is  taken  from  the  tomb,  and  goes 
in  quest  of  her  lover.  He,  however,  hearing  of  her 
death,  in  order  to  die  also,  returns  to  Siena,  where 
he  is  recognised,  arrested,  and  beheaded.  The  lady, 
not  finding  him  in  Alexandria,  returns  to  Siena, 
where  she  finds  the  dead  body  of  her  lover,  and  dies 
of  grief  upon  his  corpse.  With  the  exception  of  the 
names,  this  looks  like  a  brief  abstract  and  chronicle 
of  Shakspere's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  argu- 
ment omits  to  say  that  Mariotto  and  Ganozza  were 
secretly  married  by  an  Augustinian  friar,  who  after- 
wards prepares  the  sleeping  draught  which  helps 
the  heroine  to  feign  death.  And  the  text  varies 
from  the  argument,  for  Ganozza,  instead  of  dying 
on  the  corpse  of  her  lover,  ends  her  days  in  a 
convent,  lamenting  the  evil  fate  that  has  blighted 
her  young  life. 

We  come  close  to  Shakspere  in  the  "Hystoria 
nouellamente  Ritrouata  di  due  nobili  Amanti :  Con 
la  loro  Pietosa  Morte.  Interuenuta  gia  nella  Citta 
di  Uerona.  Nel  tempo  del  Signer  Bartholomeo  dalla 
Scalla."  This  is  a  small  octavo  of  thirty-two  leaves. 
The  colophon  reads : — 

Qui  Finisse  lo  infelice  lunanioramento  di  Romeo 
Montecchi  et  de  Giulietta  Capelletti.  Stampato  in  la 
inclita  citta  di  Venetia  per  Benedetto  de  Bendoni. 

There  is  no  date,  but  the  bibliographers  assign 
the  book  to  the  year  1530,  and  that  year  may  be 
fairly  accepted  as  the  birth-year  of  the  story  of 
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"  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Luigi  da  Porto's  novel  has 
often  been  reprinted.  The  John  Rylands  Library 
not  only  possesses  the  very  rare  original  edition,  but 
also  the  one  printed  at  Milan  in  1819.  This  is  a 
bibliographical  rarity  of  the  first  order.  Only  six 
copies  were  printed^  and  these  were  all  on  vellum. 
The  edition  was  prepared  to  give  scope  to  the  talents 
of  Grianbatista  Gigola  as  an  illuminator  and  minia- 
turist. There  are  seven  drawings  by  this  artist, 
who  has  surrounded  each  of  his  paintings  with  an 
emblematical  border.  The  subjects  include  the 
marriage,  the  duel,  the  trance,  and  the  death  of 
Romeo.  The  last  shows  the  dead  lovers  lying  side 
by  side  on  a  bier.  This  remarkable  volume  is  in 
one  of  C.  Lewis's  bindings. 

Luigi  da  Porto  professes  to  tell  the  story  as  he 
heard  it  from  the  lips  of  an  archer  named  Peregrine. 
This  man  came  from  Verona,  and  his  tale  was 
intended  to  wile  away  the  weariness  of  a  journey,  as 
well  as  to  dissuade  Luigi  from  "  staying  long  in  the 
prison  of  Love."  Whether  that  would  be  a  probable 
effect  may  be  doubted. 

Amongst  the  Italian  novelists  a  place  of  honour 
is  due  to  Bandello  for  variety  of  invention  and 
narrative  skill.  When  his  stories  were  republished 
he  added  to  each  a  preface  addressed  to  some  friend 
or  patron  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
circumstances  imder  which  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  tale.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1554. 
The  ninth  novel  of  the  second  part  is  thus  dedicated 
to  Fracastorius,  celebrated  in  his  day  both  as  poet 
and  physician.  Bandello  says  that  he  heard  this 
account  of  "  the  unfortunate  death  of  two  unhappj- 
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lovers,  of  whom  one  perished  by  poison  and  the 
other  died  of  sorrow,"  from  the  hps  of  Captain 
Alessandro  Peregrino.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
archer  to  whom  da  Porto  alleges  he  owed  the  story 
was  also  named  Peregrino.  Then  follows  the  story  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  in  all  its  main  incidents  as  it  is 
found  in  da  Porto  and  in  Shakspere. 

In  1553  there  appeared  "  L'infelice  amore  di  due 
fedelissimi  amanti  Giulia  e  Romeo,  scritto  in  ottava 
rima  da  Clitia  nobile  Veronese  ad  Ardeo  suo.  In 
Vinegia,  appresso  Gabriel  Giolito  de'  Ferrari  et 
Fratelli."  This  is  reproduced  in  Alessandro  Torri's 
"  Giulietta  e  Romeo  "  (Pisa,  1831).  This  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  lady  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
narrating  the  misfortunes  of  the  Veronese  lovers. 

The     Italian    dramatist,    Luigi     Groto,    "  Cieco 
d'Adria,"  as   he    called    himself  in  allusion  to  his 
blindness,  has,  in  "  La  Adriana,"  placed  the  scene  of 
the  tragedy  in  ancient  Adria.      Latinus  is  Romeo 
and  Adriana  is  Juliet.     The  heroine  is  a  princess, 
and  her  father  and  the  father  of  Latinus  are  at  war. 
The  boy  and  girl  first  see  each  other  when  she  is 
watching  the  advance  of  the  hostile  army  to  besiege 
her  father's  city.     Love  at  first  sight  follows,  and 
the   death   of  her  brother  in  single    combat    with 
Latinus  does  not  quench  her  flame.     Adriana  is  in- 
tended by  her  father  to  become  the  wife  of  the  King 
of  the  Sabines,  but  she  persuades  a  magician  to  give 
her  a  sleeping  draught,  and  her  body  is  entombed 
in  the  royal  sepulchre.     Latinus  hears  of  her  sup- 
posed death  before  there  has  been  time  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  truth.     He  takes  poison  and 
comes  to  die  at  Adriana's  tomb.     She  awakens,  and. 
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after  a  pathetic  conversation  between  the  lovers, 
Latinus  dies  in  the  arms  of  Adriana,  who  then  stabs 
herself.  Tliere  are  some  remarkable  passages  in  this 
play  that  remind  one  of  Shakspere.  The  character  of 
the  nurse  is  an  Italian  counterpart  of  the  garrulous, 
weak,  and  kindhearted  old  woman  of  the  English 
dramatist.  The  play  may  be  assigned  to  the  year 
1578,  as  the  dedication  is  dated  on  the  29th  of 
November  of  that  year.  The  "  blind  man  of  Adria  " 
draws  from  his  tragedy  the  moral  that  fathers  should 
not  keep  their  daughters  long  unmarried,  but  as 
soon  as  possible  settle  them  in  the  best  way  they 
can.  This  may  be  good  advice,  but  as  Adriana  and 
Juliet  were  but  fourteen  there  does  not  appear  to  the 
modern  mind  to  have  been  any  undue  delay  in  the 
matrimonial  arrangements  attempted  for  them. 
Some  of  the  parallels  between  Shakspere  and  Groto 
are  very  striking.* 

The  perturbed  life  of  Lope  de  Vega  Carpio 
stretched  from  1562  to  1635.  His  career  and 
character  present  the  most  violent  contrasts.  Sol- 
dier, sailor, — he  was  in  the  "  Invincible  Armada  " — 
poet,  dramatist,  and  priest ;  he  was  a  man  of  violent 
passions,  sinning  and  repenting  and  sinning  again, 
his  stormy  life  had  many  unedifying  episodes,  and 
his  illicit  love  affairs  were  a  scandal  to  the  priestly 
garb  that  he  adopted  in  later  life.  He  ended  in 
great  austerity,  seeking  to  atone  for  past  sins  of  the 
flesh  by  severe  self-flagellation.  He  died  at  seventy- 
three  in  a  melancholy  that  has  been  called  hypo- 
chondria,   and  left    behind   him    a   reputation  for 

•  Sec  Walker's  '  Historical  Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy/  and  Faoe- 
Sanfelice's  English  Translation  of  da  Porto. 
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unparalleled  dramatic  fertility.*  His  plays  are  said 
to  have  numbered  1500.  Most  of  these  are  lost,  bilt 
there  remain  430  plays  and  some  fifty  autos.  He  is 
the  greatest  of  all  the  mere  playwrights.  Incident 
succeeds  incident  in  quick  succession,  the  dialogue 
is  vivacious,  the  plot  intricate,  and  the  secret  of  the 
ending  is  reserved  from  the  spectator  as  long  as 
possible.  He  lacks,  however,  the  creative  power 
that  belongs  to  the  great  dramatists.  The  same 
characters  reappear  although  their  names  may  be 
changed,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  haunting 
individuality  with  which  Shakspere  invests  so  many 
even  of  the  minor  personages  whom  he  places  on  the 
stage. 

Amongst  the  plays  of  Lope  that  have  happily 
survived  is  one  about  the  two  lovers  of  Verona. 
"  Castelvines  y  Monteses  "  is  a  tragi-comedy  which 
follows  closely  the  story  as  we  know  it,  but,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  popular  desire  for  a  happy  ending, 
substitutes,  at  the  last  moment,  comedy  for  tragedy. 
Romeo  becomes  Roselo,  and  most  of  the  other  names 
are  changed,  but  Julia  and  Count  Paris  are  in  the  list 
of  characters.  The  "  scene  is  in  Verona,  Ferrara,  and 
other  parts."  A  good  English  translation  of  the 
play  was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Cosens,  and  it 
would  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  have  it  placed 
on  the  stage.  The  Elizabethan  Society  would  do  a 
service  by  producing  it. 

Lope's  departure  from  the  traditional  form  of  the 
story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  remarkable.     Antonio, 

*  The  latest  and  f oUest  account  of  the  famous  Spaniard  is  '  The  life 
of  Lope  de  Vega/  by  Hugo  Albert  Bennert  (Philadelphia,  1904).  See 
also  '  Lope  de  Vega  and  the  Spanish  Drama/  by  James  Fitzmaurice" 
Kelly  (Glasgow,  1902). 
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Julia's  father,  supposing  her  to  be  dead,  decides  to 
obtain  a  papal  dispensation  in  order  to  marry  his 
niece  Dorotea,  for  he  has  "  great  possessions," 
and  desires  a  child  to  inherit  and  retain  them  in 
the  family.  Roselo,  having  recovered  Julia  from 
the  tomb,  they  go,  disguised  as  villagers,  to  a  farm 
where  Antonio  awaits  his  intended  bride.  The 
voice,  as  he  supposes,  of  his  dead  daughter  speaks 
to  him,  and,  after  telling  him  of  her  marriage 
with  Roselo,  bids  him  "  farewell."  Immediately 
after  Roselo  is  brought  in  a  prisoner  by  Antonio's 
brother  Teobaldo,  who  proposes  to  consider  to  what 
death  he  shall  be  put.  Antonio,  under  the  influence, 
as  he  thinks,  of  the  recent  communication  from  the 
spirit  world,  suggests  that  his  son  Roselo  shall  be 
united  to  the  niece  whom  he  had  himself  intended 
to  marry.  As  Teobaldo  agrees  to  this  Julia  enters, 
and,  after  further  explanations  Dorotea,  whose  con- 
sent to  these  various  marriages  is  assumed  without 
discussion,  is  provided  with  a  congenial  husband  in 
the  lover  whom  she  has  selected  for  herself. 

There  are  many  good  passages  in  the  play,  and 
even  phrases  that  have  a  Shaksperean  flavour.  A 
comic  situation  occurs  in  the  second  scene,  where 
Julia  is  seated  between  her  two  lovers.  She  gives 
her  hand  to  Roselo,  but  turns  her  face  to  Otavio, 
and  each  of  the  young  men  naturally  supposes  that 
her  words  are  meant  for  him  alone.  As  a  specimen 
of  Lope's  play  the  latter  part  of  the  episode  of  the 
tomb  may  be  cited.  Roselo  and  his  servant  Marin 
go  to  rescue  the  heroine.  She  has  awakened,  and 
hardly  knows  whether  she  is  dead  or  alive. 
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ACT  III.— Scene  IV. 

Sepulchral  Vault  beneath  the  Church  of  Verona. 

Julia.     Oh  !  where  hath  frowning  Fortune  led  me  ? 
If  I  be  dead,  how  sense  of  thought  remain  ? 
So  chill,  BO  black,  all  murky  night  around ; 
No  door,  no  air.     Heaven  denies  me  sight 
Of  his  bright,  pure,  and  glorious  light. 
Can  I  be  sleeping  ^mid  the  mighty  dead, 
And  feel  the  chill  of  fading  life  upon  my  brain. 
While  yet  stem  will  remains  ?     I  know  no  pain. 
Have  I  not  flesh  to  feel,  tongue,  lips,  and  voice  ? 
What  place  is  this,  so  dark,  so  foul. 
So  chill,  so  dank  ?     My  very  flesh  doth  creep. 
Who,  then,  inhabit  its  dread  silence  ?     Sin- 
Sickening  corpses  seem  to  hem  me  in. 

0  heaven  !  how  I  love  sweet  life !     Who,  then, 
Hath  placed  me  living  'mid  the  dead,  and  when  ? 
WTiy  gape  these  murky  caves  to  gulf  my  soul  ? 
Stay  ;  mem'ry  dawns  !  the  deadly  draught 
Aurelio  sent  hath  worked  this  chill,  how  then 
Hold  I  still  mysterious  mortal  ken. 

How  move,  and  feel,  and  think,  and  touch  ? 
Why  shudder  thus  at  chill  of  death  ? 
Yonder's  the  flicker  of  a  flame,  there  yawns 
The  dark  abyss,  where  mortal  souls  do  mourn 
Life's  chances  lost,  that  sad  unfathomed  bourn. 
Hath  Lethe's  stream  been  bridged,  and  do  I  know 
The  pinching  penalty  of  love  and  woe  ? 
The  light  approaches  :  if  I  be  not  lifeless  now 

1  die  of  fear. 

Enter  Roselo  with  a  lantern,  Marin  following* 
Julia  retires, 

Marin.     Pray  leave  me  here,  'tis  more  discreet, 
ril  guard  the  door  that's  nearest  to  the  street. 
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Roselo.     Anselmo^s  there  ;  he  will  do  all  need. 
Come  thou  with  me.     Why  stand  aghast,  and  look 
So  pale  and  tremble  ? 

Marin,     ^Twere  better  that  the  Bishop  and  his  train 
Should  come  with  holy  water  first. 

Roaelo.     Ascend  this  step  with  care. 

Marin,     This  step  !  oh,  dear ! 

Roselo,     Dost  fear  the  silent  air  will  eat  thee  ? 

Marin,     Ah  !  I  feel  a  touch  upon  mine  arm  ! 

[Overturns  the  lantern,  and  extingnishes  the  light,) 

Roselo,     Accursed  be  thy  clumsy  hand  and  foot ! 

Marin,     Assist  me.  Holy  Mother,  all  the  saints  give  aid. 
I  feel  Fm  dead  and  buried,  with  mouldy  corpses  laid. 

Roselo,     Silence  !  some  one  speaks. 

Marin.     Oh  I  did  you  hear  a  corpse's  voice  ? 

Jidia  {aside).     No  doubt  Aurelio's  potion  did  contain 
Some  sweet  confection  wooing  without  pain, 
Death's  counterfeit,  soft  slumber. 
And  in  this  house  of  death  they've  laid  me. 

Roselo.     Again  the  whisper  of  a  human  voice. 

Marin.     Oh,  good  San  Pablo  and  San  Lucas, 
Et  ne  nos  inducas. 

Roselo,     Here,  trembling  fool,  this  lantern  take. 
And  in  the  chapel  of  the  church  above 
Thou'lt  find  a  light. 

Marin.     What  say  you,  noble  sir  ? 

Roselo.     That  thou  hast  heard  me  say. 

Marin.     How  can  I  venture  there  alone,  for  note  you  not 
How  unnerved  I  am.     I  feel  both  cold  and  hot. 

Roselo.     Cease  thy  coward  words,  and  go  at  once. 

Marin.     Good  gracious!  who  again  hath  touch'd  mine 
arm? 

Roselo.     Stay  thou  here  ;  I'll  go  alone. 

Marin.     What !  I  stay  here  alone.     Oh,  no  ! 

Roselo.     What  folly's  this  ?  alone  I  go. 

(Here  some  lines  are  wanting.) 
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Julia  {aside).     Methought  that  where  1  saw  the  dancing 
light, 
I  hear  the  sound  of  voices  murmur  near. 
What !  do  the  dead  speak^  and  do  I  living  hear  ? 

Roselo.     Hush !  hear  you  not  a  voice  again  ? 
Marin,     They  say  the  blood  doth  course  toward  the  heart ; 
Mine  through  the  girdle,  seems  ready  to  depart. 

Roselo.     The  voice  doth  issue  from  that  corner  vault. 

Mat-in.  Think  you  that  chattering  bony  jaws  can  speak 
Fair  words  ?  No  mouldy  corpse  would  suffer  such,  I 
trow. 

Ro8elo.     What  can  be  done  ? 

Marin .     How  should  I  know  ? 

Roselo.     Canst  touch  the  wall  ? 

Marin.     Ugh !  In  the  nape  of  the  nock  IVe  toucliM 
A  cold  and  clammy  corpse,  oh  dear  ! 
San  Bias,  Antonio,  all  the  saints,  oh,  hear ! 

Itoselo.     How  now  ? 

Mann.     Ugh  !  I  touched  it  now;  so  fat  and  soft, 
A  friar's  paunch,  I'll  swear.     Ah,  here's  a  skull ! 
It  seems  an  ass's,  'tis  so  big  :  I  feel 
As  if  his  teeth  were  fix'd  upon  my  heel. 

Roselo.     What !— teeth  ? 

Marin.     I  tremble,  know  not  what  I  say  or  fear; 
I  put  my  finger  'tween  the  stones  all  broken  here. 
And  thought  'twas  something  gnawing  at  my  flesh — 
Who  touches  me  again — oh,  dear ! 

Roselo.     Where  have  they  laid  Otavio's  lifeless  corpse  ? 

Marin.     Why  speak  of  that  now,  good  sir  ?     Oh,  help  ! 

Roselo.     What  now  ? 

Marin.     Oh,  mercy,  why  did  I  omit  to  bring 
The  indulgence  snugly  in  my  pouch  ? 

Roselo.     For  what  ? 

Marin.     Did  I  not  eat  the  missing  trout,  and  all 
The  pears  that  lay  in  sugar,  and  swear  I  did  not  ? 

Roselo.     Have  done  thy  senseless  chatter. 

Julia  {aside).     Alas !  alas  I  no  hiding-place  I  see ; 
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They  come,  alas !  and  whither  shall  I  go  ? 
Gentlemen,  pray,  say  are  ye  alive  or  no  ? 

[RosKLO  and  Marin  fall  down. 

Marin,     I'm  not  alive ;  in  fact,  I'm  sure  I'm  dead. 

Roselo,     Who  speaks  of  death  with  such  melodious  voice  ? 

Marin.     Indeed  I'm  dead.     Let  me  ^scape  this  once, 
And  ne'er  again  will  I  come  groping  in 
Cold,  dank,  and  deathly  vaults,  on  such  fool's  errand 
As  this  same. 

Roselo,     Sweet  Love,  illumine  with  thy  magic  fire  ! 

Marin.     I  wish  Love  would;  these  dead  men  here 
Like  droning  bees  go  buzzing  by  your  ear. 
First  right,  then  left,  but  give  no  light  to  cheer. 

Roselo.     Courage,  we'll  shout.     Sweet  Julia,  love. 

Marin.     We'll  suppose  Otavio  hears  you  call 
He'll  wake  the  drowsy  dead  both  great  and  small. 

Roselo.     My  Julia,  sweetest  love  and  wife  ? 

Julia  {aside).     That  voice! — it  brings  assurance  to  my 
heart ; 
But  if  it  be  Otavio^s  voice,  I'll  call. 
And  solve  all  doubt.     Otavio,  speak. 

Marin.     They  call  Otavio,  and  we're  dead  men  now. 

Roselo.     I'm  not  Otavio,  nor  his  shadow'd  self. 

Julia.     Who  then  art  thou  ? 

Roselo.     Roselo  Montes. 

Julia.     Roselo. 

Roselo.     Dost  doubt  ? 

Julia.     Some  token  give  in  proof. 

Roselo.    Anselmo  did  advise  me  that,  with  cunning  skill, 
Aurelio  had  prepared  some  drink. 
Which  being  drunken  simulates  still  death. 
He  sends  me  thus  to  rescue  thee. 
That  all  being  blinded  by  thy  seeming  death, 
I  may  in  silence  bear  thee  from  this  vault. 

Julia.     What  gave  I  on  the  night  we  parted  ? 

Roselo.     A  precious  relic,  love  and  wife  I 

Julia.     And  thou  to  me  ? 
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Boselo.     Two  stones,  in  shape  like  hearts,  and  clasp'd 
Tightly  'tween  golden  links. 
Julia.     And  on  the  morrow  ? 
Roselo.     The   diamond   jewel  which    doth    clasp    my 

plume. 
Julia,     These  tokens  are  most  certain ;  still 
In  my  first  letter  what  wrote  I  ? 

Marin.     More  questions  in  this  murky,  musty  place  ! 
Roselo.     To  the  husband  of  my  soul ! 
Marin.     Oh,  handsome  Dona  Nufia,  say 
Whether  she  be  dead  or  nay  ; 
For  'mid  the  dead  Fm  often  told. 
Dwell  neutrals,  neither  young  nor  old, 
Who  neither  flesh  nor  bone  doth  hold. 
Roselo.     Leave  us,  Marin. 
Marin.     What  presses  now,  my  noble  lord  ? 
Julia.     Approach,  dear  husband  of  my  soul ! 
Jtoselo.     Thy  voice  within  my   heart  doth  fading  hope 

revive. 
Marin.     All  is  accomplished  ;  now  let  grief 
Again  resume  her  sway,  for  as  I'm  dead  as  thief, 
'Tis  somewhat  late  to  speak. 

Roselo.     Out,  blockhead !     Thinkest  thou  that  I 
Am  quite  as  brainless  as  thyself  ? 

Marin.     Come,  let  us  away,  lest  morning's  dawn 
Doth  change  to  murky  night. 

Jioselo.     Go  whither  ?     Say,  sweet  wife. 
Julia.     It  will  be  wise  we  still  go  well  disguised  ; 
So  long  as  these  sad  ills  pursue. 
At  the  farm  which  my  dear  father  owns. 
Two  labourers'  dresses  will  be  good  masquerade. 

Roselo.     Thy  beauty  will  peep  out,  and  give  the  lie 
To  that  coarse  dress  which  may  enshroud  thy  charms. 
Julia.     What,  when  all  do  think  me  dead  ? 
Roselo.     Let  us  forth,  sweet  Julia. 
Marin.     Wait ! 
Roselo,    For  what  ? 
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Marin.     I  care  not  to  go  last — I'll  lead  the  file. 
Roselo,     O  fortune  fair,  upon  our  true  love  smile. 

\_Exeunf. 

Lope  de  Vega,  although  the  greatest,  was  not  the 
only  author  who  made  the  Spanish  public  familiar 
with  the  story.  A  translation  from  Bandello  ap- 
peared in  1589.  "  Aurelio  y  Alexandra,"  in  the 
'  Novelas  Morales,'  printed  at  Madrid  in  1620,  is 
also  a  version  of  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  tradition. 
There  is  also  a  drama  by  Francisco  de  Roxas,  whose 
plays  were  published  in  1640  and  1645. 

Doubtless  Shakspere's  main  source  was  "  The 
Tragicall  Historye  of  Romeus  and  Julieit,  written 
first  in  Italian  by  Bandell,  and  nowe  in  English  by 
Ar.  Br."  This  was  printed  by  Tottell  in  1562.  It 
is  much  more  than  a  mere  translation.  Arthur 
Broke  was  drowned  at  sea  in  1 563,  whilst  on  his 
way  to  service  in  the  English  army  abroad.  His 
version  is  not  made  direct  from  Bandello,  but  from 
the  French  translation  of  Pierre  Boaistuau  Launay 
and  Francois  de  Belle-Forest,  whose  "  Histoires 
Tragiques  "  appeared  in  1559.  Broke,  in  his  poem, 
has  heightened  the  picture  of  the  nurse,  and  in  the 
changes  he  has  made  is  followed  by  Shakspere. 
From  an  important  passage  of  his  we  learn  that 
Romeo  and  Juliet  had  already  been  acted  on  the 
stage  with  great  applause.  From  this  it  may  be 
concluded  that  a  generation  before  Shaksperle  some 
now  unknown  English  dramatist  had  occupied  him- 
self with  the  sorrows  of  the  two  lovers  of  Verona. 

Bandello's  story  was  again  offered  to  the  English 
public  in  William  Painter's  "  Palace  of  Pleasure,"  of 
which  the  first  part  appeared  in  1566.     This  book, 
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whose  not  altogether  exemplary  author  died  in  1503, 
became  a  mine  from  which  dramatists  of  the  time 
dug  some  of  their  gold.  Shakspere,  Peele,  Webster, 
Jursar,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Marston,  and  Massinger 
are  all  indebted  to  Painter.  He  has  no  claim  to 
originality,  but  takes  his  material  from  Herodotus, 
Plutarch,  Cinthio,  KStraporola,  and  many  others.  No 
less  than  twenty-six  of  his  stories  are  taken  from 
Bandello,  but,  like  Broke,  he  is  thought  to  have 
used  the  French  translation. 

The  story  was  known  in  France  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  "  Histories  Tragiques,"  as  it  is  told 
by  Adrien  Sevin  in  the  introduction  to  a  translation 
of  Boccaccio*s  "  Filocopo,"  which  appeared  in  1542.* 
Shakspere's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  appeared  in 
quarto  in  1597,  and  was  reprinted  in  1599,  and  a 
third  in  1609.  These  are  without  the  author's  name. 
The  play  is  one  of  those  named  by  Francis  Meres  in 
"  Palladis  Tamia,"  issued  in  1598.  The  nurse's 
remark,  "  'Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven 
years,"  has  been  interpreted  as  a  reference  to  the 
earthquake  of  1580,  and  would  place  the  writing  or 
first  appearance  of  the  play  in  1591. 

"  Romeo  and  Juliet "  is  the  tragedy  of  youth  and 
passion.  In  less  than  a  week  there  is  the  birth  of 
love,  the  fluctuations  of  hope  and  despair,  the  fierce 
,  burning  of  the  mutual  affection  of  youth  and  maiden, 
and  the  final  destruction  of  the  young  lives  that 
should  have  been  saved  to  brighter  ends. 

The  fragment   of   a   Latin   play  in  the    British 
Museum  has  not,  it  is  thought,  been  printed  before. 
The  transcript  has  been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
♦  Bee  Pmilop's  'History  of  Fiction/    New  Edition,  ii,  180. 
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owing  to  the  crabbed  handwriting,  and  the  numerous 
alterations  made  by  the  author  in  his  text.  It  is  an 
interesting  fragment,  and  is  given  in  the  appendix. 
Mr.  Augustus  Hughes-Hughes,  who  has  examined  it 
for  me,  states  that  between  ff .  2486  and  251  there  are 
inserted,  in  the  same  handwriting,  portions  of  three 
poems,  all  of  which  occur  in  a  complete  form  in  MS. 
Add.  23723  (ff.  8h—U  passim).  The  first  of  these 
is  :  "A  grave  Poeme  as  it  was  presented  by  certaine 
Divines  in  way  of  an  Enterlude  before  his  Majestie 
in  Cambridge  ....  done  into  English  with  some 
liberall  aduantage  ....  to  be  sung  ....  to  the 
tune  of  *  Bonney  Nell.'  "  A  contemporary  note  in 
MS.  Add.  23723  gives  the  date  1614,  which,  as  it 
refers  to  March,  means  1615  in  our  modern  reckon- 
ing. This  "  Grave  Poem"  was  written  by  Richard 
Corbet,  who,  in  1614,  became  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
It  is  printed  in  Nichol's  *  Progresses.'  As  the 
Sloane  MS.  does  not  appear  to  be  in  Corbet's  hand- 
writing and  has  no  corrections,  it  is  probably  a 
transcript. 

Thomas  Milles,  one  of  our  early  writers  on  econo- 
mics, finds  a  place  for  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
in  the  second  part  of  his  "  Treasurie  of  Auncient  and 
Modem  Times"  (London,  1613—1619). 

We  have  thus  seen  hoAV  Shakspere  and  his  con- 
temporaries knew,  or  may  have  known,  the  story  of 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet."  There  remains  for  examina- 
tion an  ancient  romance  unknoAvn  in  Shakspere's 
days,  but  which  has  a  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
the  play,  and  anticipates  the  tomb  scene.  The 
Greek  Juliet  is  Anthia,  the  heroine  of  the  "  Ephe- 
siaca  "  of  Xenophon  of  Ephesus,  an  author  of  whom 
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we  know  little.  He  had  no  high  esteem  among  the 
ancients,  and  he  has  not  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  moderns  to  any  great  extent.  Photius  does  not 
name  him,  and  Suidas  says  that  his  romance  is  in  ten 
books  whereas  it  has  only  five.  According  to  this 
authority  Xenophon  wrote,  in  addition  to  his  "  Ephe- 
siaca,"  a  treatise  on  the  city  of  Ephesus,  and  some 
other  works.  There  is  said  to  have  been  a  Xenophon 
of  Cyprus,  who  wrote  the  "  Cypriaca,"  and  a  Xeno- 
phon of  Antioch,  who  wrote  the  "  Babylonica." 
Paciaudi  has  suggested  that  Xenophon  is  a  mere 
pseudonym  of  each  of  the  three  romancers,  adopted 
as  a  means  of  profiting  by  the  fame  of  the  historian. 
Even  the  age  in  which  the  "  Ephesiaca  "  was  written 
appears  to  be  doubtful.  As  the  author  speaks  of  the 
Prefect  of  Egypt  it  is  thought  that  the  date  cannot  be 
earlier  than  B.C.  31.  The  mention  of  a  Prefect  of  the 
Peace  in  Cilicia  is  supposed  to  mean  the  Irenarch, 
an  office  instituted  between  a.d.  117  and  138. 

On  the  other  hand  the  romancer  uses  geographical 
names,  such  as  Perinthe  for  Heraclea,  and  Mazaca  for 
Caesarea,  in  Cappodocia,  whilst  Byzantium  is  never 
styled  Constantinople.  Again,  the  hero  is  in  danger  of 
crucifixion — a  punishment  abolished  by  Constantine. 
The  oracle  of  Apollo,  at  Claros,  is  not  mentioned 
After  the  third  century.  The  temple  of  Diana,  at 
Ephesus,  which  was  burned  and  pillaged  in  a.d.  262 
is  described  by  Xenophon  as  still  in  its  glory.  These 
indications  are  mainly  those  of  Casperius,  and  Parisot 
adds  that  if  we  add  fifty  years  to  the  institution  of 
the  Irenarch  which  Xenophon  treats  as  an  established 
institution  we  reach  the  year  a.d.  1G7.  Xenophon 
would  thus  be  a  contemporary  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
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and  Commodius.  The  last-named  was  slain  a.d.  192, 
and  a  period  of  anarchy  followed.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  if  Xenophon  was  later  than  this  period 
his  hero  and  heroine  would,  in  their  many  troubles, 
have  had  a  share  in  this  time  of  disaster.  Byzantium 
is  represented  as  free,  rich,  flourishing,  and  gov(*med 
by  its  own  magistrates.  From  all  these  circumstances 
it  is  thought  that  the  composition  of  the  "  Ephesiaca  " 
may  be  placed  between  the  years  167  to  192.  Al- 
though a  MS.  of  the  "  Ephesiaca  "  was  seen  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  Politian,  who  made  an  extract 
from  it,  the  text  of  the  romance  was  not  printed 
until  1726,  when  it  was  issued  by  Cocchi,  three  years 
after  the  appearance  of  an  Italian  translation  by 
Salvini. 

The  Greek  Juliet  is  the  heroine  of  a  story  entirely 
Pagan  in  its  sentiments  and  incidents.  In  the  city 
of  Ephesus  there  is  a  boy  of  remarkable  beauty  who, 
in  his  youthful  arrogance,  is  very  disdainful  and 
especially  of  love.  Therefore  the  God  of  Love 
resolves  to  punish  him.  At  the  great  festival  of 
Diana — and  "  great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  " — 
all  the  youths  and  maidens  of  the  city  are  assembled 
to  take  part  in  the  sacrifices  to  the  goddess.  Amongst 
these  is  Anthia,  the  most  beautiful  damsel  of  the 
city.  The  handsome  boy  and  the  fair  girl,  who,  like 
Juliet,  is  fourteen  years  old,  fall  in  love  with  each 
other.  When  their  parents  discover  this,  recourse  is 
had  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Colophon,  the  response 
indicates  that  they  are  to  be  married,  and  then, 
wandering  by  land  and  sea,  they  are  to  seek  to 
appease  the  offended  gods.  Shortly  after  the  mar- 
riage the  young  couple  set  out  upon  their  voyage  of 
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exile ;    tliey  stop    at  Rhodes,  where   their   beauty 
causes  a  seusation,  but  when  they  set  sail  the  ship  is 
captured  by  Phoenician  pirates,  who  take  them  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre,  where  Apsirte,  the  chief 
of  the  corsairs,   lives.     There    Apsirte's    daughter 
falls  in  love  with  Abrocomos,  who,  remaining  faithful 
to  Anthia,  is  thrown  into  prison  on  a  charge  brought 
forward  by  the  revengeful  beauty  whose  offers  he 
has  refused.     She  is  soon  after  married  to  a  Syrian 
merchant  who  takes  his  bride  home,  and  with  her 
Anthia  as  a  slave.     Her  mistress,  Manto,  hates  her, 
and  gives  her  in  marriage  to  a  goatherd,  who,  how- 
ever, on  hearing  her  story,  takes  pity  upon  her,  and 
respects  her  love  for  Abrocomos.     A  new  danger 
threatens,  for  Manto's  husband  conceives  a  passion 
for    Anthia,  and  his  wife  bribes  the    goatherd    to 
murder  her  innocent  rival,  but,  instead  of  doing  so, 
he  sells  her  to  some  merchants  who  are  voyaging  to 
Cilicia.     The  vessel  is  wrecked,  and  they  are  cast 
ashore,  where  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  brigands, 
who  decide  to  offer  Anthia  as  a  sacrifice  to  Mars. 
For  this  purpose  she  is  about  to  be  fastened  to  a  tree 
when  the  troops  of  Perilas,  the  Prefect  of  the  Peace  in 
Cilicia,  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  the  brigands  are 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.      But  Perilas  now 
seeks  Anthia  in  marriage,  and,  after  some  refusals, 
she  sees  no  better  way  of  delaying  matters  than  feign- 
ing consent,  and  putting  off  the  marriage  as  long  as 
possible.     Perilas  at  last  fixes  the  day  and,  whilst 
the  preparations  are  going  forward,  a  physician  from 
Ephesus  is  brought  to  see  Anthia  with  the  idea  that 
a  person  from  her  native  city  might  cure  her  sadness. 
To  this  physician  Anthia  offers  a  costly  bribe  for  a 
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dose  of  poison,  by  which  she  may  escape  from  her 
sorrows  and  rejoin  Abrocomos,  whom  she  regards  as 
certainly  dead,  in  Elysium.  He  takes  the  bribe,  but, 
instead  of  poison,  gives  her  a  powerful  opiate  and 
escapes.  When  Perilas  enters  the  nuptial  chamber 
he  finds  his  bride  lying,  to  all  appearance,  dead  upon 
the  floor.  She  is  placed  in  a  tomb,  in  her  rich  gar- 
ments, and  with  her  costly  adornments.  The  fame 
of  the  fatal  marriage  of  the  Irenarch  is  noised  abroad 
and  the  tomb  is  broken  open  by  robbers,  who  take 
Anthia,  now  restored  to  consciousness,  and  she  is 
again  sold  into  slavery.* 

Her  further  adventures  are  many  and  marvellous, 
and  not  less  so  are  those  of  Abrocomos,  who,  released 
from  durance,  seeks  for  his  wife  with  a  persistence 
that  is  at  last  rewarded.  The  wedded  lovers  meet 
before  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Rhodes,  whence  they 
return  to  Ephesus,  where  the  rest  of  their  days  are 
passed  in  the  joy  of  reunion. 

The  incidents  of  the  sleeping-draught  and  the 
entombment  of  Anthia  are  strikingly  paralleled  in 
Shakspere's  drama.  This  fact  is  the  more  curious 
since  no  one  will  suppose  that  Shakspere  had  read 
this  Greek  MS.,  which  was  not  printed  until  a  cen- 
tury after  his  death.  The  story  of  Anthia  and 
Abrocomos  has  other  claims  to  consideration.  It 
throws  light — not  always  pleasant — upon  the  manners 
of  a  remote  period.  It  is  one  of  the  few  novels  and 
begins  with  marriage,  and  it  maintains  throughout 
a  lofty  icteal  of   conjugal  fidelity.     But  its  surest 

*  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  *  Babylonica  *  of 
Jamblichus  pass  a  night  in  a  tomb,  and  that  a  sleeping  draught  also 
plays  a  part  in  that  fantastic  story.  Neither  incident,  however,  can  be 
cited  as  a  Shaksperean  parallel. 
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claim  to  remembrance  is  that  it  furnishes  a  Shak- 
sporian  parallel. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  originals  and  analogues 
that  have  been  produced  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  now 
belongs  to  Shakspere  alone. 


APPENDIX. 

"ROMEUS    ET   JuLIETTA"    FRAGMENT. 

This  fragment  of  a  Latin  play  on  the  subject  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  is  printed  from  Sloane  MS.  1775, 
f.  242,  British  Museum.  The  same  MS.  contains, 
apparently  in  transcript,  the  "  Grave  Poem,"  written 
by  Richard  Corbet  about  the  visit  of  James  I  to 
Cambridge  University  in  1615.  The  handwriting 
is  crabbed  and  diflBcult,  and  the  many  alterations 
made  by  the  author  render  it  very  diflBcult  to 
ascertain  the  true  text.  Hence  many  passages  are 
queried.  The  author's  marginal  additions  and 
alternative  readings  are  printed  within  thick 
brackets.  The  proof  has  been  kindly  read  with 
the  original  by  Mr.  Augustus  Hughes-Hughes,  of 
the  British  Museum. 
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Servus:  Deos  deasq[ue]  omnes  supremos  caelites 
Precor  auspicates  vt  darent  thalami  toros 
Juveni  tenello  dum  petit  sociam  sibi 
Fseliciorem  et  exitu[m],  qui  si  excidat. 
Dolor  gravartur  {sic)  noster,  et  timor  meus, 
At  si  propitia  numinina  {for  numina)  inveniat  deu  [m] 

{?  =  deorum) 
Sacris  colemus  prosperu[m]  tande[m]  die[m]  [miser 

an  beatus  audia[m].] 

Chorus  : 

Quam  serio  solet  iocaii  in  serijs 

Fortuna  stulta,  quemna[m]  amoris  exitu[m] 

Sperare  liceat,  hostis  in  sasvi  donio. 

Crudelis  hostis  et  tamen  domu[m]  pe[?t]it 

Florens  iuuentus,  festa  celebrantur  sacra 

Palatijs^  quae  Borneo  insidias  struant. 

Graviora  damna  timeo,  ne  pereat  malis 

Jam  iam  futuris  :  facile  dij  fallant  metu[m]. 

Videre  virgines  licebit  nobiles. 

Quae  spes  amauti  fuerit  inimici  in  domo  ? 

Medijsq[ue]  in  hostibus  uisv  ...  (?  =  visum)  odiu[ni] 

permanens. 
Odiu[m]  parentu[m]  gentis  et  familiaj. 
At  du[m]  choreas  ducere  {fdc)  licet 

Dum  vacat  amori  et  lusibus,  vos  parcite 
Parcite  furori:  sponsa  du[m]  qua3ritur  {sic)  sacra 
Dum  festa  celebrant^  Isetus  atq[ue]  abeat  dies. 

[With  two  pages.] 
Philophile  {sic) ;  Effare  iuuenis  nu[m]  data  est  auimo  quies 
An  expetita  forma  (?)  visa  oculis  tuis 
Placentne  festa  temporis  solamina 
Vtina[m]  expetita  [m]  diceres  reperi  mea[m] 
-^tate  forma  genere  mente  nobiIe[m]. 
Tot  inter  illustrissimas  formas  tibi 
Pudico  amore  quae  foret  reciproca 
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Rameun:  Vidi  placetq[ue]  ni  pereo  visu  meo 

Philophile  vidi,  cui  victa  cadat  Venus. 

Fovitq[ue]  coniux  et  ferox  armis  dea. 

Mori  iuuabit,  si  excida[m]  votis  meis 

'J'alemq[ae]  nasci  fata  noluerint  mihi  [meet  ...(?) 
with  her  eyes], 

Sperare  possu[m]  multa,  ainata[m]  nescio. 

Tanta[ra]  locutus  su[m],  supercillijs  {sic)  notis 

Responditinvice[ni]  supercilijs  notis 

Copia  yidendi  dabitur  exeuntibus. 

Sed  ecce  properat  diva.     Quae  [?]  cupio  loquar. 

[Tentemus  igitur  sors  dabit  nobis  locu[m].] 
Comes :  Aggredere  fortes  feminae  viros  amant 

Intredida  (?  for  Intrepida)  constent  verba,  ne  timide 
roges. 
Romeus :  Regina,  salve. 
Comes :  Tacitus  est  animus  pavet. 
Ju  lietta :  [Beatus  ad  sis] 

Quae  tarn  bearunt  me  propitia  numina 

Vt  te  viderem  :  0  prosperu  [m]  tande  [m]  die  [m] . 
Romeus  :  Felix  ad  aures  vox  venit  subito  meas. 

Mortaliu[m]  sim  {'!for  sum)  facile  faelicissimus 

Si  gratus  adsim,  si  {sic)  prosperus  foret  (?)  dies 

Cu[m]  me  videres ;  fata  si  favent  mihi 

Habeo  propitios  attamen  lentos  deos. 

Et  expetitio  {sic)  littori  imprimo  pede[m] 

Pretio  potitus  instar  orbis  si  tibi 

Prestare  gratu  [m]  poterat  adventus  mens 

Istudq[ue]  superis  praemiu[m]  laboribus 

uiEquale  nostris  si  dies  tandem  foret  (?) 

Quo  me  sacrare[m],  tempus  et  sancta[m]  fidem 

[Propone  flam [m] as  vulnera  et  diros  mali 

Doloris  artes,  et  fama[m]  et  soev[am]  solum  (?).] 

Vita[m]q[ue]  honoremq[ue]  omnia  arbitrio  tuo 

Si  tu  iuberes  omne  servitiu[m]  fera[m]. 

Tuiq[ue]  titulo  coniugis  laetus  fruar. 
Julietta  :  Tempus  mora  [m]  que  non  licet  verbis  dare 
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Vtina[m]  liceret  verba  (?)...  spirent  tua  {nic) 
Pudicu[ni]  amore[m],  si  fidem  pectus  piu[m]. 
Tua[m]  vocabis  me  fidele[m]  coniage[m]. 

[Descriptio  Komei,  pag.  172,  Juliett  private.]* 

Chorus  : 

Fortuna  miiltis  invida 

Fortuna  paucis  obvia 

Concessit  ecce  amantibus 

Quod  ssepius  negaverit 

Vterque  amantis  abstulit 

Uterque  anianti  reddidit 

Cor  invice[ra]  fidissimu[m]. 

Gratissimo  com[m]ercio 

Foelix  amoris  est  status 

Foelix  amantis  vita  (?)  sit 

Foyliciorq  [ue]  cajteris 

Mamora  (?  for  majora)  quamvis  possident 

Quam  regna  magna  Ca^saris. 

Si  detur  hoc  solatiu  [m] . 

Respondeant  vt  in  {sic)  invice  [m] . 

Fidelitate  et  amoribus 

Amore  casto  aequalibus 

Pro  corde  cor  si  redditur. 

Quod  Romeo  ia[m]  contigit 

Suaeq[ue]  amicaj  Candidas. 

Dij  prosperu[m]  dent  exitu[mj 

Adsit  Cupido  et  maxima  (?) 

Venus  deorum,  et  omine 

Vtru[m]q[uc]  la)to  succinant 

Homeuft  ciLtn  a*sHecla, 
Domina[m]  reliqui,(Mc). 
liovieufi :  I  (jua^re  prospere  virginis  nomen  refer,         ,     « 
Laovare  cordis  natae  aerumnas  graves. 

•  This  reference  is  not  to  Broke  or  Painter. 
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Puer, :  Jassa  baud  morabor,  virginis  nomen  scies,  [nomen 

edica[m]  ocius.] 
Ro'tneus :  Omen  sinistra  [m]  prohibeant  dij,  horreo. 
JPuer, :  Magnanime  Romee,  virgin i  sacra)  datur 

Julietta  nomen  cui  pater  clarus  fuit 

Capilettus  beros  generis  exosor  tui. 
Rome\i8 :  Miseranda  fata  iniqiia  sajva  et  borrida, 

Vistutis     (?    for   virtu tis)    istud    praBmiu[m]    miseros 
premit 

Dolor  perennis,  vita  dependet  mea 

Ab  boste  praevo  (?)  cu[m]   mibi  fine[m]   male  (?  = 
mali) 

Sperare[m]  adesse^  mibi  inimica  nimia 

Mors,  vita  nostra  est  bostis  vnius  [in  ?]  nianu, 

Crudelis  bostis,  si  patre[m]  sequitur  8uu[m]. 

Cradelis  bostis  ni  patre  [m]  oderit  sua  [m] . 

At  ilia  mitis,  meq  [ue]  araabit  invice  [m] . 

Non  ilia  f allax,  forma  p  [roe]  se  f ert  fide  [m] . 

Si  fata  fine  [m]  tande  [m]  amoris  denegent 

Nostri  miserijs  servia[m]  aBternu[m]  miser. 

Amore  potiar,  amore  fraudatus  meo 

Fortuna  nobis  Tantali  sorte[m]  dedit 

Avido  f ugaces  ore  captantis  cibos. 

Medijs  in  undis  sitio^  sed  peius  siti 

Arente  in  vius  ( ?)  aliquis,  et  peius  fame 

Hiante  semper  accidit  nostris  in  (?)  alios. 
Jidiefta :  Quid  boo  amoris  sentio  vulnus  grave 

Ignara  quis  sit  que[m]   coniuge[m]    cupere[m] 
meu  [m] . 

Quo  patre  natus :  sequere  nutrix  quajritio  («c) 

Recede  nutrix  cernis  incessu  gravi 

Heroas  istos  nobiles  palatio 

Exire,  velle[m]  scire  pro8apia[m],  genus 

Nomen  parentes  amplius  si  quid  potes. 
Nutrix :  Hoc  fabor  ipsa,  generis  iuimici  (?)  tui 

Hi  sunt  Alumna,  dura  progenies  nimis 

Hie  a  sinistra  nominatur  Romeus 
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Magnanimus  heros  absit  invidia 
Sed  Montagoru  [m]  stirpe  (?)  prognatus  truci 
Quoru[m]  furore  vestra  delapsa  est  domus. 
SaevaBq[ue]  lites  concitatae  saepius 
Utrasque  (?)  partes  mille  volvera[n]t  malis. 
Julietta :     Hoste  [m]    paternu  [m]     quod     meu  [m]    inf or- 
tuniu  [m]  est 
Amare,  vel  quae  maior  infaelicitas, 
Excogitari  poterit  vt  Montagus 
Ex  mille  solus  vnicus  placeat  mihi. 
Quem  sors  negavit,  arma  negarunt  mihi. 
Amor  iste  nostru  [m]  pectus  vt  peteret,  locum 
Vt  ratio  nullu  [m]  inveniat  inf selix  sibi. 
Dolosa  lingua  forsan  edocta  est  satis 
Simulare  in  herbis  anguis  horribilis  latet. 
Sermone  forsan  perfidus  blando  obsidet 
Pectus  fidele,  sic  venerata  latet 
Hamus  sub  esca  capitur  et  piscis  dolo 
Sub  veritatis  vero  aperta  est  falsitas 
Animusq[ue]  simplex  saope  nocuit  crednlis. 
Regina  Dido  Troicu  [m]  sensit  dolu  [m] . 
Deserta  Phyllis  queritur,  at  nullus  juuat. 
Medea  doceat  et  merita  referat  sua. 
Obliterantur,  vulneri  patet  locus 
Nullus  medelge,  crimen  ob  tale  improbe, 
Damnare,  Theseu ;  f  acere  quod  vi  non  potest 
Perficere  quaerit  fraude[m]  vindicta[m]  vt  ferat 
Mea  ruina  et  prostitute  corpore 
Fiam  cruentis  hostibus  ludibrio. 
At  ista  fingo  iniuriosa  pectori 
Casto  fideli  Romeo  solu[m]  meo. 
Temere  profabar  quao  prius  dixi,  scelus 
Forma  sub  ista  non  potest  tantu  [m]  tegi. 
Sermone  mente[ni]  facile  cognovi,  meu[m] 
Meu[m]  futuru[m]  Romeu[m]  scio  {dc) 
Rubore  pulso  pallidas  vidi  genas. 
Rubore  easde  [m]  saepe  perf usas  genas 
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Oculosq[uo]  nostris  obvios  sensi  illius 

Lingua  (?)  haesitavit  muta,  at  (?)  obstinat  (?)  dolens 

Treraor  per  artus  singulos  f  agit  gravis 

Et  vix  labante  sustinet  collo  caput. 

Nulla  ars  amoris  signa  p[rge]bebat  inihi 

Natura  docuit  fraude  sublata  impia 

Honore  salvo  casta  coniux  Romei 

Semper  vocabor,  nee  suu  [m]  pectus  reor 

Fore  vt  recuset,  ac  raeos  spernat  toros. 

Romeus  et  Julietta. 

Romeua  :  Vtru[m]ne  visus  vota  decipiunt  meos, 

An  horto  in  isto  grato  vt  amplexu  fruar  (?) 

Dabitur^  adesse  video,  ni  fallant  metus. 
Julietta  :  Tuas  videris  prodigus  vitae  nimis, 

Generose  iuvenis,  petere  qui  sic  audeas 

Domes  (?)  paternas,  et  tibi  i[n]imicos  lares. 

[Ira[m]  tuo  cruare  satiarent  8ua[m],] 

Kuerent  nefandas  in  tuas  ca^des  pater 

Fratresq[ue]  nostri,  sicq[ue]  finire[m]  gravi 

Vita  [m]  dolore,  orbata  solatio. 

Nee  salvo  honore,  quod  mihi  est  cliarissimu  [m] . 
Rametut:  Absit,  virago  &  orbis  vnicu[ra]  decus. 

[Splendidu  [m]  mu[n]di  vicere  nostra   ia[m]   metus 
omnes  mala.] 

Parcis  8tatutu[m]  est  me  seniel  tantu[m]  mori, 

Si  fata  iubeant,  semp  [er]  in  votis  mori  est. 

Si  fata  nolint,  quis  scelus  tnntu[nl]  aggredi 

Auderet ;  istud  f orsitan  penas  luat. 

Sed  nee  videtur  spiritus  tanti  mens 

Quin  me  sacrare[m]  millc  mortibus  liosti[am] 

Si  te  iuuaret,  coelites  testor  deos ; 

Protrahere  vita[m]  cupio  non  vita[m]  petens, 

Documenta  veru[m]  veri  amoris  exliibeus. 
Julietta:  Solamen  vnicu[m]  Doloribus,  cave ! 

Jam  parce  verbis,  auribus  parcas  tuis. 
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Animosq  [ne]  minue  ;  tempori  aptari  decet. 

Et  me  doloris  ipse  participe  [m]  puta. 

Orbata  te  *  miserijs  ego  obruta 

Errabo  misera;  luce  non  grata  fruar. 

Qua3,  dum  pudicus  ambitus  fiet  tuus 

Petita  casta ;  pura  pietas  et  fides 

[Du[m]  te  reflectat  (?)  coniugii  nomen  sacrum 

Pietate  salva,  facere  q  [uo]  d  possu  [m]  pie.] 

Adsint  petitis,  et  licitos  toros  petas ; 

Tua  sura  fidelis  socia  mente  et  sanguine  ; 

Fratre  ac  parente  charior  tu  mihi. 

Tu  frater  ipse,  tu  parens  superes  mihi. 

Quod  si  libido  turpis  instiget  nefas, 

Si  venere  tantu[m]  quaeris  illicita  toru[m], 

Secede  propere,  dedecus  nostraB  domiis. 

Odisse  crimen  liceat,  et  sceleris  duce  [m] . 
Rovveua :  Quam  casta  vota  votis  succedant  meis ! 

Dii  castitatis  consci j  nost  [r?]  ae  pii 

Testes  amoris  exitu[m]  dent  prosperu[m]. 

Ira3q[ue]  poenas  perfidus  iustas  lua[m]. 

SoUemne  animor[um  ?]  pignus  hoc  fidei  cape 

Et  coepta  nostra  dirigat  summus  pater. 
Julietta  :  At  coepta  nostra  co[n]silii  experti  (a  ?)  uigent. 
Romeus :  Superest  amicus  consilii  particeps  {sic)  mei 

Qui  mihi  maloru[m]  remediu[m]  ssepe  extitit. 

Ad  solis  hortu[m]  crastinu[m]  senis  domu[m] 

Adibo,  vt  ille  tuta  nobis  consulet  (mc), 
Julietta:  Precede  felix  omine,  vt  reru[m]  statu [m] 

Dubiu[m]  et  labante[m]  iuncta  consilia  explicent. 

Chorus  : 

Jam  jam  sacros  celebremus  deos 
Felici  omine  vt  dirigant  gressus. 
Dum  consilium  senioris  petit. 
Si  potiatur  coniuge  charJi, 

•  The  word  "  Borneo  "  is  crossed  out^ 
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[Rom.  malus  genius]  Nuptiis  laetis  JuHetta  pia, 

Solamen  dabit  ille  sacerdos 

Non  vt  vulgus,  rudis,  at  doctus 

Theologus  gravis,  ordiiie  sacro 

Franciscanus,  pandere  novit 

Qui  naturae  arcana  reclusae. 

Abdita  penetrat  sacra  uiagoru  [m] . 

Artisq[ue]  potens  abstrusissimae. 

Produxit  res  saepe  stupendas. 

Nam  misteria  scire  profunda 

Artis  magicsD  nullu[m]  est  dedecus 

Si  pr[e]stigi8D  decent  improbae. 

Nam  que  scientia  (?)  quae  vis  licita  est 

Laudemque  sua[m]  vendicat  (?)  optima  [m] 

Artes  illicitus  tollit  abusus  : 

Vsu  firmnntur  licito  solu[m]. 

Explicat  isti  vulnus  Romeus 

Huius  cella[m  ?]  petit  Romeus 

Secretu  [m]  illi  narrat  amico  (?) 

Penitus  recondit  consiliu  [m]  animi. 

Vt  superabat  qui         scientia 

Levamen  (?)  tuo  (?)  oneri  ex  cogth*  {s-ic) 

Et  felice[m]  ducat  ad  exitu[m]. 

Faveant  vtina[m]  superi  nuptiis; 

Votis  iuvenis  nobilis  annuant. 

Votis  castae  virginis  annuant. 

Casta  sacerdos  perficiat  pius. 

Redeat  felix  fortuna  domu[ni], 

Redeant  vultus  ad  laeta  domi  (?), 

Celebrare  dic[m]  festu[m]  vt  liceat. 

Romeus.     Sacerdos. 

RomeuM  [i.e.  Sacerdos)  :  Quae  causa  cogit  Romeu  [m]  nostros 
lares 
Videre  :   [Romeus]  Sacerdos  sancte,  consilio  tuo 
In  rebus  arduis  labante[m]  me  adiuues. 
Secreta  mentis  aperia[m]  soli  tibi. 
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Sacerdos :  Effare,  fido  pectore  arcana  conda  [m  ?] . 

Miserisq[ue]  rebus  dulce  solamen  fera[in]. 
JRomeus  :  Julietta  nota  est  tibi,  puta  Capilettia, 

Hanc  destinavi  coniugem  sola[m]  mihi, 

Me  destinavit  *.  .  .  ngue[m]  {sic)  solu[m]  sibi. 

Suis  vterq[ue]  fieret  hymeneis  potens. 

Si  nota  virtus  et  fides  adsit  tua. 
Sacerdos :  Hostis  paterni  est  filia ;  baud  speres  tibi. 
Romeus:  Att  (?)  sic  parentu[m]  cesset  invidius  furor. 
Sacerdos :  Recedat  a  te,  temere  ne  credas,  amor. 
Romeus  :  Proraissa  pietas  vincit,  et  fides  vetat. 
Sacerdos:  Tutu[m]  petas ;  da  tempus  ac  spatiu[ni]  tibi. 
Romeus  :  Tempus  dolori  illi  mederi  non  potest. 
Sacerdos :  Quod  ratio  nequit,  sepe  medicata  est  mora. 
Romeus :  Ratio  valebit,  si  ratio  petat  moras. 
Sacerdos  :  Obsequere  amico  consulenti  quod  convenit. 
Romeus:    Negare    duru[m]     est,    ia[m]     fidem    adversa 

exigunt. 
Sacerdos:  Desiste  tande[m].     Romeus:  Vota  moraris  mea. 
Sacerdos :  Curas  resolvit  animus,  et  repetit  metus. 
Romeu^t :  Depone  curas,  et  vacet  pectus  metu. 
Sacerdos  :  Parebo  victus  est  amor  nefas  abest 

Quesn  destinabis  {sic)  thalamis  die  [m] . 

Romeus :  Nimis  morari  crastinu  [m]  modo  ocyus. 
\^Sacerdos']  :  Deliberandu[m]  est;  nempe  sunt  ha?c  seria. 

Excogitanda  causa  virgini  sacru[m] 

Templu[m]  petondi.   Romeus:  Optime !  causa[m]  doce. 
Sacerdos:  Delicta  qu8eda[m]  con fitenda  permanent. 

Habeo,  peractu[m]  est.     Ipso  ego  pius. 

Julietta,     Nutrix, 
Julietta  :  Altrix  per  omne  coclitu[m]  numen  precor. 
Per  hunc  timore[m],  quicquid  arcani  apparo. 
Penitus  recoudas,  et  fide  tacite  premas. 
Nntrix:  Quid  istud  est  q[uo]d  esse  secretu[m]  iubes. 
Julietta:  Q[uo]d  nee  parentes  scire  charos  convenit. 
*  (P/or  conjugem.) 
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[?Nutrl^']:  Proestare  nosti  posse  me  tacita [m]  fide[m]. 
Nutrix  {sic) :  Si  scelere  careat,  quod  tibi  invisu  [m]  reor. 
Julietta:  Qusero  fidele  pectus  et  constantia[m]. 

Ccela  {sic)  parentes,  hoc  scelus  est  maximu[m]. 

Servare  vita[in]  sola  tu  potes  mihi 

Misera[m]  haud  potes  facere,  felice[m]  potes. 
Nutrix:  At  tui  (?)  parentes,  chara,  anima[m]  leve[Tii] 

Fessamq[ue]  senio  iam  mihi  eripient  mea[m]. 

Nil  temere  statue,  alumna,  clam  parentibus. 
Julietta:  Semel  statutu[m]  est,  coniuge[m]  elegi  meu[m] 

Decus  iuuentae  Romeu[m]  clarissimum. 
Nutrix :  Hostia  paterni  filiu  [m] .     Julietta  (?) :  At  amicu  [m] 

meu  [m] 
Nutrix:    Compesce   amore[m]    perfidn[m]  ;    nosti    genus 
domu  [m] 

Speras  future  Eomeu[m]  fidu[m]  tibi. 
Julietta  :  Dum  terra  ccelu[m]  media  libratu[m]  feret  (?), 

Numerusq[ue]  arenis  deerit,  et  sole[m]  dies 

Nocte[m]  sequentur  astra,  du[m],  siccas  polus 

Versabit  arctos,  flumina  in  pontu  [m]  cadent. 

Novi  futuru[m]  Romeu[m]  fidu[m]  mihi. 
Nutrix :  Decepta  Dido  Faeminas  monet  doli.   [Cavere  Dido 

credulas  nimis  docet.] 
Julietta :  Si  Romeus  Troianus  ^neas  f oret. 
Nutrix :  Cur  blandiendo  dulce  nutries  malu  [m] . 
Julietta  :  Falleris,  amando  dulce  consequar  bonu[m]. 
Nutrix  :  Per  has  senectae  splendidas  supplex  comas. 

Memor  parentu[m]  metue  Romei  toros. 
Julietta:  Promissacoguntsancta perpetua[m]  fide[m]. 
Nutrix  :  Prohibere  nulla  ratio  si  ceptis  queat, 

Solamen  annis  vnicu[m]  fessis,  hera, 

[Non  te]Nun  qua[m]  senectus  nostra  viva[m]  deseret. 

Ardua  iubebis,  ocius  iussa  oxequar. 

Arcana  tacito  pectore  obtega[m]  tua. 
[Julietta  ?]  :  I,  quaere  Romeu[m]  in  Sacerdotis  donio 

pnterserendus  sermo,  si  opus] 

Dicat  statutu[m]  [Et  constitutu[m]]  nuptiis  nostris(?) 
die  [m] . 
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Nutrix.     Romeus. 

Romeus :  Quid  hue  seniles  fessa  moliris  gradus, 

0  fida  nutrix,  sospes  est  certe  mea 

Julietta  vita,  pellit[ur?]  ex  animo  metus. 
Nutrix :  Generose  Juuenis,  sospes  est,  sed  laetior 

Si  te  careret.     Nuptiis  dicas  die  [in]. 

Non  hie  manendu[ni]   est;   quid  fera[m]   respo[n]si 
heree. 
Romeics :  Si  t.empla  supplex  crastino  petot  die 

Julietta :  eriraen  aliquod  ut  purget  leve 

Confessione,  sponsa,  quae  venit  virgo  prius 

Domu[m]  redibit;  nonne  praetextus  pius  ? 
Nutrix :  Caput  faeetu  [m] .    Prosperu  [m]  dent  exitu  [m] 

Superi ;  quis  unqua[m]  posset  inventu[m]  peius  (?) 

Callidius  ?  omnis  nota  fraus  amantibus  (?). 

Exeogitare  tale,  praefextu  pio  [amantes  callidi]. 

Pietatis  vmbra  facile  nostis  provida[ni] 

Fallere  parente[m]  suspicante  [m]  nil  minus. 

Si  mata*  placeat,  rcliqua  com[m]ittas  mihi. 

Vt  Venia  detur,  ipsa  com  [m]  entu  [m]  dabo. 

Quod  aureas  reliquit  incomptas  comas. 

Lasciva  vel  quod  somniavit  somniu[m]. 

Vel  temere  amoribus  otiu  [m]  sumpsit  suu  [m] . 

[Vel  q^  amove  tenere  conceptus  stetit.] 

Ad  templa  mater  facilis  accessu[m]  dabit. 

Die  statuto :  chara  ...(?)  semper  fuit. 

0  qua[m]  iuuaret  illud  astatis  meas  asvo  (sic) 

Meraimisse  tempus,  quo  mea  infans  vbera 

Tenella  suxit  j  murmure  (?)  audivvi  brevi 

Lallare  lingua [m]  saepe  ventiliquos  sonos. 

Quoties  tenella  posteras  partes  manu 

Irata  tetigi,  et  occisu  [m]  ta3tis  dedi 

Laetata  potius  qua[m]  ore  lascivi  senis. 
Romeivs  :  Sat  est,  revertas,  et  parentur  omnia 

Levidense  munus  cape  laboris  p[re]miu[m]. 

*  (/or  raatri?). 
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Grates  reverendo  refera[m],  et  artes,  dolos 
Opem,  laborem,  corpus,  atq  [ue]  animu  [m]  meu  [ra  | 
Revocabo  araori  ferre  siippetias  tuo. 
Seruits :  Lassata  lingua  iam  tacet  vetulas ;  raeas 
Implevit  aures  garrula  ingrato  sono 
Vt  surdus  iiide  fia[m]  inanis  taedio 
Sermonis  huius.     Scilicet  nox  et  dies 
Negabu[ii]t  Mundo  vicibus  aeternis  sequi. 
Si  detur  otiu[in],  priusqua[m]  desinant 
Conterere  tempus  fabulis,  et  anilibus, 
Com[m]enta  veris  saepe  placida  interserunt. 
Sed  nee  licebit  arguere  mendacij 
Reas'aperti,  lingua  ne  exuperet  domu[m], 
Et  maior  ope  (fiat)  {sic)  turaeat  im[m]ensis  sonis. 

Julietta,  Nutrix. 

Jnlietta:  Altrix,  profare  quid  feras;  quona[ni]  in  loco  est. 
Nutrix  I  Beata  vivas !  Conjuge[m]  tale[m]  tibi 

Non  ipsa  sospes  Troia,  non  Priamus  daret. 

Virtute  claru[Tn]  genere  nobile[m]  suo. 

Amplu  [m]  merentur  candidi  mores  decus. 
Julietta :  Nota  liaec  !  statutu  [m]  nuptiis  tempus  refer. 

[Tam  placida  frons  est  tanta  maesstas  viro.] 
Nutrix:  Subitu[m]  doloris  gaudiu[m]  causa  est,  no vi. 
Julietta :  Omitte  nugas  ;  perage  mandatu  [ra]  cito. 
Nutrix :  Constituit  ille  crastinu  [m]  ;  placet  tibi  ? 
Julietta :  Cur  non  placeret  ?  in  lioras  noctis  querar 

Nimis  esse  longas  gaudio  invidae  {sic)  meo. 

Jactura  nulla  gravior  est  qua[m]  temporis. 

Tam  pasnitenda  nulla,  cu  [m]  subeat  mihi 

Vita  anteacta,  visa  su  [m]  non  vivere. 

Hoc,  hoc  dolore  [m]   pectoris  gravat  mei  [cordis  ex  - 
agerat  mei] 

Cum  lustra  vitae  plena  complesse  [m]  {sic)  tria 

Toeda  iugali  iuncta  (?)  coniugi  meo 

Lasto  fruebar  gaudio  primu  [m]  tori. 

Matura  pride  [m]  tempus  amissu[m]  fleo 
VOL.  XXVI,  12 
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Vnius  an[n]i  perdere  ah  digna  e[t]  bona 

Quae  se  coercet,  et  voluptate  [m]  f ugit. 

Astute  fruere  potius  annoru[m]  memor, 

Effluere  prohibeto  optimos  vitae  dies.    [Cur  pateris.] 

Chorus. 
Quicunq[ue]  amoris  premitur  imperio  fero.  Cgravi] 
Pecuniaru  [m]  prodigus ; 
Pauper  et  avarus  pariter  exclusi  iacent 
Vterq[ue]  manent  pariter  ingratua  foras  (?). 
Intrabit  auru  [m]  ferreas  turres ;  fame 
Rutilantis  auri  sceptra  tollas  principu[in]. 
Perrupit  auru  [m]  claustra  regalis  domus. 
Coelestis  ictu  fulminis  poteiitins. 
Jovi  (?)  patebat  aureo  in  Danaes  toru[m] 
Inclusae  ahenea  Domo  ideo  (?)  Iter  petitu[m]  {sic)* 
Non  supplicare  Veneri  amator  aureus 
Curabit,    ille    victoriis    {or    victimis)     poterit    feris 

{ar  suis) 
Animos  monebit ;  soepe  parva  ran (n?) era 
Maiora  veris  Merita  f eceru  [n]  t  data. 
Auratus  hamus  plurimos  pisces  capit. 
Nutrix  anilis  ilia,  quae  vt  vigil  canis 
Ne  in[t?]raret  hostis  cogit  excubias  prius 
Nuperq[ue]  hera[m]  deterruit  coeptis  suis 
Facunda  suadet  coepta  ia[m]  vt  poragat  sua. 
Julietta  nostra,  fida  cui  Nutrix  comes 
Delubra  et  aras  petere  constituit  sacras. 
Materq  [ue]  votis  annuit  specie  pijs  natas 

Adest  petitus  precibus  et  votis  dies 
Ignara  quem  non  senserat  penitus  doli. 
Et  jam  Sacerdos  nuptiis  celebrat  die[m] 
Spo[n]s8B  maritio  (s^ic)  nobili  dignao  suo. 
[Intra  recessus  abdito  (?)  templi  sacri] 
Foelix  uterq[ue]  redeat,  et  iuvenis  ferox 
Audaxq[ue]  virgo  et  lajtus  HymenaDus  mens  (?) 
Irapellat  aures  celebret  et  f estu  [m]  die  [m] . 
•  For  petitumiter  (?),  which  seems  to  bo  reqmred  by  the  metre. 
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Romei  8ervus :  Nutrix. 

Servtis:  Bene  est,  peractu[m]  est,  clarior  lucet  dies. 

Tande[m]  et  potitur  Romeus  sponsa  pia  sua 

Fortuna  cuius  prospera  exhilarat  mea[in]. 

Hero  propitios  et  mihi  inveni  deos. 

Cubile  gratu  [m]  per  fenestra  [m]  ascendere 

Hac  nocte  statuit  conjugis,  niunus  mihi 

Parare  scala[m]  fune  contexta[m]  datu[m]  est. 

Peraga[m]  imperata;  ia[m],  si  adesset  garrula 

Nutrix,  parata  est ;  lenta  compotrix  sedet 

Aliqua  in  popina  vix  memor  negotij. 

Sed  adesse  cerno  querer  [em  ?]  ac  tarda  [m]  minis 

Ferrere  {for  terrere)  posse  [m],  sed  tacere  tutius 

Natura  telo  linguas  inexpugnabili 

Armavit,  ira  pectus  instruxit  truci.  % 

Aggrediar  ipse  moUibus  verbis  anu  [m] . 

O  fida  nutrix,  gratus  adyentus  tuus. 

Nutrix :  Ingralus  at  erit  noster  adventus  tibi 
Ni  iussa  iidus  Romei  peregeris. 
Thalamos  petitios  (sic)  sole  vt  occiduo  petat. 
Excelsa  vestrae  tecta  conscendet  domus.] 

Servutf:  Minatur  altrix  turbida  (sic)  fronte[m]  gerens 
At  exce  signu[m]  :  sume  funale[m]  tibi 
Scala[m]  ;  baud  morabar  Romei  iussa  exequi. 
Violentu[m]  amore[m]  sensera[m],  moras  pati 
Qu[i]  nescit  vUas;  gaudiu[m]  aut  spes  Romei 
Non  difEerentur ;  arce  dominetur  sua. 

Nutrix:  Video  animu[m]  fidele[m]  faelici  omine 
Venus  et  Cupido  n^ptijs  adsi[n]t  pijs. 
Faciant  marito  coniuge  [m]  laeta  [m]  suo. 
Pericla  nulla  misceantur  gaudijs 
Procella  nulla ;  ia[m]  placidu[m]  mare 
Portu  qu[i]escat:  antequa[m]  navis  diu  ratis 

Na[u]fraga  petito,  mundus  impendat  die[m] 
Dum  sponsa  sponsi  fruitur  amplexu  pio 
Tardu8q[ue]  Bos  Phoebus  effulgens  mari 
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Mersu  [in]  retineat  iussus  oceano  jubar. 
Noctiq[ue]  rursus  iungat  Alcmense  diem. 
Servus  :  Sed  quid  moramur  ?  f orsan  expectat  tuu  [m] 
Reditu  [m]  Marita  nobilis,  referas  herae  (?) 
Ja  [m]  ia  [m]  affuturu  [mj ;  dirigat  gressus  deus 
Tande[m]  et  reversu[m]  mittat  iucolume[m]  doinu[ai] 
Jam  perge,  quasso,  perge ;  properato  e  [at]  opus. 

Philophihis,     Rovieits, 

Romeua :  Philophile,  salve,  pande  quid  portas  novi. 

Te  nostra  ab  aula  querimur  absente[m]  diu. 
Philophilus :  Tande[m]   reviso,  iam  querelara[m]  desine. 
[You  are  merrie  (?)  what's  the  cause  secret  ?     I 
am  inamoured  (?).] 

Qua)  causa  frontis  hilaris,  infestas  tibi 

Curas  repellis?  nosse  nimiu[m]  expeto. 
Romens  :  Fortuna  vultus  ssepius  mutat  vices 

Favet,  minatur,  ardet  (?)  affligit,  iuvat  (?) 

Quoties  ruebat  in  meas  poenas  furor, 

At  ia  [m]  propitia  [m]  sed  tamen  lenta  [m]  dea  [m] 

Experior ;  ilia  cuncta  promittit  mihi. 

Tu  fidi  amoris  conscius  fies  mei. 

Julietta  nostra  est,  non  iaceo  viduo  toro. 
Philophilua :  Gratari  amico  liceat  in  tantis  bonis. 

0  qua[m]  iuuabit  ruere  in  amplexus  tuos. 

0  placida  tande[m]  uumina,  0  festu[m]  die[m] 

Quo  nuptiali  Rome  us  potitur  toro. 
Romeus :  Philophile,  tacit  a  nuptias  premas  fide. 
Philophilu^  :  Jubes  tacere  ?  cur  mea[m]  vanas  (?)  fidem  ? 

Vtina[m]  liceret  pectoris  nostri  tuo 

Dividere  gladio  mediu[m]  ;  amore[m]  cerneres 

Vera[m]q[ue]  tabules  cordis  insculpta[m]  fide[m]. 

Palmam  paras ti  ?     Victor  et  comes  tuus. 

Si  tu  doleres,  gaudiu[m]  exiguu[m]  meu[m]. 
Romeus :  Restabit  animo ;  debitas  Gratias  ago. 

Vicemq[ue]  meritis 
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Sed  ecce  vastos  (?)  nuntius  movens  gradus. 

Manifesta  properat  signa  tristitias  gerens. 
Nuntius:  Adest  profecto  rebus  extremis  (?)  dies, 

Ni  tu  miserijs  mitior  nostris  venis. 
Rameus :  Effare  quid  sit.    JiNuntiuj^^  '  Bellicus  muros  fragor 

Circumsouat,  pax  rupta,  turbata  omnia. 

Tuos  ruina  saeva  cognates  premit. 

Scaler  [i]  bus  iugens  scelere  geraiuavit  nefas. 

Hostes  paterniq[ue]  ac  tui  Capiletij. 

Mersisse  f erru  [m]  sanguine  inocuo  iuuat 

Et  signa  csedis  veste  maculata  gerunt 

Jacet  peremptus  alter,  alterque  saucius 

Furore  praeceps  agitur  in  ca3de[m]  ferus 

Tybaltus  hostis  sanguine [m]  sitiens  tuu[m]. 

Caputq  [ue]  belli,  quidquid  inane  aut  impiu  [m] 

Cuiqua[m]  videri  potuit,  hoc  armis  facit. 

Succurre  fortis  rebus  afflictis  tuis ; 

Iratus  ensis  noxia[m]  affligat  domu[m]. 
Romeus :  Refers  acerba,  sed  morari  non  licet ; 

Mutare  coepit  dubia  sors  vices  suas. 

[Romeiuf,     Tyhaltuii.] 
Romewf :  Quis  arma  concitavit  inanis  furor  ? 

Tumido  gerentes  impetus  animo  feros. 

Sociemus  animos.    Caede  cur  terra  [m]  dira  (aic) 

Polluitis  alma[m]  ;  bella  ia[m]  cessent  fera 

Fluatq[ue]  nulli  flebilis  matri  cruor. 
Tybalt :  Stringantur  enses  nee  sit  irarum  modus ; 

EfEusus  liostiu  [m]  irriget  terram  cruor. 

Inimica  ab  imo  tota  concidat  domus. 

Dabit  haec  cruenta[m]  nigra  vindicta[m]  dies. 

Cruore  terra  [m]  sa)vus  a8perga[m]  tuo. 

Ictu[m]q[ue]  gladij  sensies  fortis  manu. 
Romeus:  Ingrate  nimiu[m],  sa^ve,  crudelis,  rapax. 

Deponere  arma,  inire  saucta  foedera 

Precabar  ipse,  nee  timer  suasit  levis 

Sed  alma  pietas,  ius,  fides,  patriae  salus. 
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I  Tybalt :  Ignave,  iner8q[ue]  ;  non  datar  verbis  locus 

Hunc  ense[m]  in  imo  (?)  pectore  infestu[m]  cape 

[pate]. 

Romeiis :  Ref erre  novit  gratias  gladius  mens, 
Retribuet  ensis  iste  poeiiaru[m]  satis 
Reijcis  amore[in]  ;  pignus  iraru[m]  cape. 
Authore[m]  in  ipsu[m]  scelera  redeant  (?)  sua 
[Ego  adsu[m]  et  armis  obviu[m]  oppono  caput. 
Pati  favetur :  petere  qui  adversu  [m]  volet 
Petat  ille  ferro  Romeum  qui  sit  pius 
Rogante  ponat  arma  me  qui  est  impius 
Incipiat  a  me  teste  me  nullu[m]  nefas. 
Fiet  Tybalte  i  [ni]  uste  (?)  complexus  prior.] 

Tybalt :  Perij !  per  art  us  ensis  exactus  meos 
Penetravit  altu[m]  vulnus  infligens  mihi. 
Heu  (?)  morte  dignus  morior  liostili  manu 
Graves  furores  et  mei  pa3nas  dabo 
Merui  cruenta  morte  puniri,  furens 
Qui  concitavi[?]  bella  pacemq[ue]  operui  (?j 
Cum  iuvenis  ille,  cuius  invida  manu 
Taceo  peremptus,  obtulit  pacem  mihi. 
V^alete,  amici;  finis  (?)  extremus  datur. 
Nil  querimur  ultra;  decuit  hunc  fine[m]  dari. 

Capiletij  duo,     Montagij  duo.     Pruiceps, 

Capilet,  1 :  Si  sit  querelas  iusta,  Princeps  optime, 
Vindicta  iustae,  nee  cruor  pereat  tuo 

[We  thirst  not  after  blood] 
Inultus  ore  iudicis  sancti,  tua[m] 
Tristes  precamur  rebus  afflictis  ope  [m] . 

Capilet.  2  :  Negare  tantu[m]  iustitia  pietas  vctant 
Hoc  postulabit  capitis  amissi  decus. 
Et  f ortitudo  sum  [m]  a  virtus  et  fides. 
Vindicta  iusta  petitur  in  tantii[m]  nefas 
Cruore  sanguis  fusus  expiandus  est  [cruor  pari]. 
Justitia  sceptra  principu[m]  firmat  potens. 
[Ut  ille  penas  capite  persolvat  suo] 
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Caedes  uefanda  Romei  abscissu  [m]  caput, 
Lex  si  valebit  vlla,  vindicat  sibi. 
Pater  Tybalti:  Meis  querelis  tempus  8eternu[m]  manet. 
O  dira  fata  numinu  [in]  (?)  0  saevus  furor  ! 
Sic  ad  parentes  gratus  ex  voto  redit 
Quern  {sic)  putare  [m]  vota  sperarent  mea  [occidat  ille] 
Solamen  aunis  vnicu  [ni]  nostris  fore. 
O  triste  fractis  orbitas  annis  malu[m]  ! 
Miserande  fili !  cur  pius  nimium  (?)  invoco 
Super  reliquias  corporis  chari  tui. 
Haec-ne  ilia  facies  igne  sydereo  nitens  ? 
HaBc  ora  et  humeri  ?  forma  cecidit  et  decor. 
At,  chare  princeps,  placidus  exaudi,  precor. 
Confugimus  ad  te,  saevus  vt  lajti  artifex, 
Manes  perempti  (?)  capite  placaret  suo. 
Mucrone  pectus  occidat  iusto  nocens  ! 
Cruorq[ue]  mortuo  solvat  inferias  viro. 
Montag.  1 :  Sanguinea  corda  sanguine  [m]  spirant  feru[m] 
Diudicare  (?)  novit  princeps  optiraus. 
SaBvo  peremptus  ense  Tybaltus  iacet. 
At  ipse  casdis  author  extabat  suas 
Quale  [m]  leone[ni]  videris  sibi  {nic) 
Qua3rente[ra]  in  arvis  obvias  feras  omnes 
Vorare,  talis  ille  in  adversos  gradu 
Ruebat  hostes  sasvo  amicus  nemini 
[Furoris  ore  signa  lymphati  gere[n]s 
Quern  du[m]  nefanda  caede  mitis  Romeus 
Revocare  tentat,  faedus  et  patris  sacru[m]] 
Inire  suadet  voce  facunda,  furens 
Tybaltus  ense  pectus  innocens  petit 
Orare  nee  ia[m]  tempus 
Et  vix  tuetur  alter  ubi  leges  solent : 
Salus  petenda  est,  vita  tutanda  est  sua 
Discrimen  vtru  [m]  occidat  ipse,  aut  occidat. 
Pereat  suo  qui  crimine,  et  culpa  perit. 
Luatq[ue]  poenas  qui  sibi  poenas  petit. 
At  innocentes  lex  mori  quae  vis  vetat. 
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Mmitag.  2 :  Si  te  parentis  verba  lamenta  (?)  et  preces 
Movere  possunt,  ecce  supplius  manus 
Ad  genua  tendens  voce  miseranda  rogo. 

Vt  ipse  veri  rector  et  asqui  arbiter 
Digneris  esse  ;  debitas  pa3nas  luant 
Sceleris  nocentes,  ropetat  autore[m]  (?)scelas. 
Quod  si  vacabu[nt]  crimine  in[n]ocuaB  mnnus 
Nati  coactus  liostis  in  caedem  mis  ?  . 

[No  favor,  but  justice] 
Ne  se  perire  sineret  y[n  ?]gratus  sibi. 
Vt  confitetur  quisquis  astabat — mori, 
Syncere  princeps,  pectus  oppressu[m]  veta. 
Justitia  causa  [in]  filij  potens  agat. 
Venia[in]  rogabit  ille  cui  venia  est  opus. 
Prin\cej)s]  :  Concepta  rabies  sa^pe  per  ingens  nefas 
Ruere  solebat  vestra,  prajcipites  sua 
Temere  in  furore  [m]  egit  ira  pertinax. 
Sed  temeritate  rapt  a  tanta  audacia 
Quae  capere  nescit  principis  dementia [m] 
Malis  domanda  est,  et  gravi  semper  iugo 
Premenda,  ne  quid  simile,  tentare  audeat. 
Tybaltus  liostis  ense  prostratus  iacet. 
Sed  concitavit  bella  et  oblata[m]  sibi 
Pace[m]  negavit — morte  suppliciu[m]  luit; 
Volvente  fato,  triste;  decreto  meo 
Concessa  vita  est  Romeo,  at  exul  sua 
Patria  carebit  post  dies  septem  miser. 
Rediturus  an  [n]  o  septimo  post  tertiu  [m] 
Judicio  eodem  iustus  et  clemens  ero. 
Servare  cives  est  patris  patriae  ;  reos 
Punire  sceleris  ;  in  meo  vultu  sedent 
Favor  furor  q[ue]  ;  gratus  in[n]ocuo  favor, 
Furor  in  nocentes ;  tutus  in  solio  suo 
Princeps  residat  semper,  et  vacuus  metu. 
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Chorus. 
Occidit  PboebuB  tenebr8Bq[ue]  noctis 
Lamen  ingratia  pepulere  terris 
Ventris  adversis  agitat  procellis 

Gaudia  iniquus. 
Cra8tiiiu[m]  nemo  sibi  polHceri 
Posset,  incertis  vicibus  rotatur 
Quicquid  hiimanu[m]  est,  nihil  remanetq[ue] 

Ordine  certo 
IIiu[m]  foelix  Priamusq  [ue]  felix. 
Proximo  Phoebo  oecidere  vtriq[ue]  (?) 
Iliu[m]  infelix  Priamusq  [ue],  vtriq[ue] 

Stare  negantur 
RomeuB  foelix  satis  expetitis 
Nuptiis  sponsas  (?)  naiser  ecoe  terra 
Pulsus  ingrata ;  nova  sic  carebit 

Nupta  naarito 
Laota  preesenti  Julietta  sponso 
Lseta  [h]  jiaranti  Julietta  amico 
LsBta  laetanti  Julietta  sponso 

Vivit  amore 
Msesta  deserto  Julietta  sponso 
MsBsta  deiecto  Julietta  amico 
Msesta  maerenti  Julietta  sponso 

Languet  amore 
Invioe[m]  cedunt  dolor  et  voluptas 
Said  dolor  longus,  brevier  voluptas. 
Sors  vices  reru[m]  vario  maligna 

Turbine  versat. 
Blanda  qnos  casli  super  astra  (sic) 
Nuper  evexit  duplici  dolore 
Saepe  detrndit  miseros  ad  orcu  [m] 

Improba  eosdem. 

Julietta.     Nutrix. 

Levamen  vnde  dabitur  aeru  [m]  nis  meis 
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Vt  semper  aliud  surgat  ex  alio  malu  [m] 

Nullu8q[ue]  detur  finis  aut  vitae  aut  malis 

Reperire  potuit  coedis  authore[m]  sibi 

Nullu[m]  Tybaltus  ense  qui  forte  [m]  (?)  viro 

Eriperet  perimeret  anima[m].     Solus  occurrit  truci 

Homicida  vultu  Romeus  coiiiux  meus 

Quod  si  sitiret  sanguine [m]  Capilettiu[m] 

Cruore  nostri  generis  vt  terrae  vaga? 

Rigaret  ora.  Cur  mihi  to  ties  toro 

Junctae  pepercit,  visa  sed  nimiu[m]  levis 

Vindicta  talis,  foemina[m]  leve  est  nefas 

Occidere  caede  uobilis  dira  duels  (?) 

Crudelis  animus  victima  voluit  pia 

Placari  amore[m]  prodit  iiifidus  milii 

Odio  meoru[m],  valeat  a3ternu[m]  miser, 

Ingratus  abeat  crimiuis  factus  reus. 

Deflende  nobis  semper  infelix  iacens 

Tybalte  clare  sanguine  et  virtutibus 

Quae  spes  salutis  est  post  tantu[m]  nefns  mihi. 

Scelesta  lingua  laudibus  tanti  viri 

Detrahere  poteras,  pectoris  laesi  minas  (?) 

Depone  tumidas:  Romei  in[n]oeuas  manus 

Constat;  Tibaltu[m]  caedis  autliore[m]  Suae. 

Vultu  sub  illo  non  latet  tantus  dolus. 

Nee  vlla  dira  sanguinis  nostri  (?)  sitis. 

Ego  (?)  parricida  potius  !  insciam  (?)  mali  [dira  suppliis 

ingere  .  .  .]. 
Furibunda  sponte  (?)  lingua  damnaret  fide[m]. 
I  [n]  grata  nimiu[m]  sponsa  coniugi  meo. 
Ingrata  quonia[m]  niorte  p[re]verta[m]  nefas 
Anima  [m]  que  nostra  [m]  victima  [m]  dabo  Romeo. 
Nutlrix]  :  Volui  perire,  debitu[m]  tande[m]  exige  (?). 
Nunc  filio  poenas,  nunc  tibi,  infernas  dabo. 
Qnis  iste  fletus,  quis  dolor  et  laclirymas  ?  metus 
Domina[ni]  perire  docuit  infelix  mea[m]. 
Alumna,  surge,  fata  ne  abrumbes  {sic)  tua. 
Dolore  misero  te  mea  exorant  mala ; 
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[Vita  [in]  tibi  ipse  si  iiegas  multis  negas] 
Orant  parentes,  Romeas  petit  tuus. 
Julietta  :  Ciudelis  altrix,  fata  ne  extenda[m]  mea. 
Crndelis  est  quicunq[ue]  dissuadet  inori. 
Est  nulla  causa  vitse,  mortis  plurimas. 
Porijt  Tybaltus  Romei  infelix  manu. 
Quis  liberabit  morte  Romeu[ni]  ineu[Tn]. 
Nutrix:  Meliora  mente  concipe  atq[ue]  animu[m]  excita. 
Revoeare  speras  morte  cognatu  [m]  tuu  [m]  ? 
Charu[m]  Tybaltu[m]  crimine  occidit  suo. 
Csedis  temeritas  causa  crudelis  fuit 
Furorq[ue]  proprius;  facile  nee  reprimi  potest 
Stricti  ensis  ira.     Romeus  sibi  carens 
Infligit  hosti  vulnua  infelix  suo, 
Sed  provocatus:  quid  duoa  manus  potes  [videre 

salvu[m]  redire] 
Rogare  viro  qua  [m]  potiri  Romeo  ? 
Respicer[e?]  gaudet  melior  aflBicta[m]  deus? 
For  tuna  votis  ia[m]  satis  favit  tuis; 
Forsan  Tibaltu[m]  ilia  abstulit ;  quid  si  lares, 
Patria[m],  parentes;  una  res  superest  tibi 
Patria  ac  parente  cliarior,  regno  ac  lare. 
Quod  si  dolore[m]  sisteres  questfls  gravis 
Et  te  quieti  forte  felici  dares  ! 
Celeriter  ipsa  ire[m]  sacerdotis  domu[m], 

[Et  refera[m]  nuntium  (?)] 
Senioris  ipsa  limen,  ubi  coniux  latet 
Petere[m],  sacerdos  referat  vt  sanctus  tibi 
Felix  salutis  nuntiu[m].     Solatiu[m] 
Dabit  ilie  solus,  misera  consilia  adiuvans. 
Julietta:    Gratu[ra]     est,    et    illud    voce    ia[m]     supplici 

expeto. 
Me  eras  revisat;  rumpe  ia[m]  segnes  moras. 

R(/meti.s,      Sacerdos. 
Sacerdox  :  Mortis  timore  [m]  principis  sententia 
Expulsit  omne[m]  ;  recipe  l8Btitia[m],  precor. 
Concessa  vita  est ;  exul  at  patria  tua 
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Carebis;  annos  post  dece[m]  leeto  domu[m] 
Licet  redire ;  casus  hie  fortes  decet. 

RoTTieus  :  0  spes  inanes  miseriis  diris  meis  ! 

[Cur  aiiima[m]  in  ista  luce  detinea[m]  amplius] 

Solamen  istud  pectori  exanimi  datur— 

Concessa  vita  est,  exul  at  viva[in]  miser. 

Diru[m  ?]  videtur,  peius  exiliu[m]  nece. 

Patria  carebo ;  que[m]  locu[ra]  profugus  peta[m] 

Vbi  nie  reconda[Tn],  quave  tellure  obrua[m]  ? 

Sortitus  vnqua[m]  est  fata  quis  (?)  ta[in]  tristia  ? 

Sine  crimine  exul ;  causa  si  forri  prior  (?) 

Fuisse[m],  iiiique  quererer ;  at  deponere 

Ego  arma  suasi,  ia[ni]q[ue]  me  profugu[m]  solo 

Patrio  pe nates  regis  externi  tegent. 

Viva[m]  remotus  hospes  alieni  laris, 

Externa  consequutus,  expulsis  meis. 

[Ingrata  tellus  !  nullus  in  miseri  mei  anxilia  venit.] 

Julietta  te,  te  cuius  aspectu  [m]  deos 

Semper  rogavi,  desei*o  a3ternu[m]  miser, 

Et  istud  angit :  sanguis  iufestus  mihi 

Semper  Tybalti  est,  pereat  (?)  exiliu[m]  grave. 

Vindicta  talis  sola  debetur  tibi. 

Vtina[m]  antequa[ni]  me  mater  in  luce[m]  edidit 

Aiuitq[ue],  saeva)  nostra  lacerassent  feraB 

Viscera;  sine  vlla  ceede  periisse[m]  innocens. 

Fort  una  toties  spolia  de  nobis  feret 

Finem«q[ue]  nullu[m]  raorte  vel  victoria 

Dabit  inveniie  ;  moriar  invitus  licet. 

[No  [n]  sic  querelas  verbaque  incaasu  [m]  seris.] 

Sdcerdos:  Xondu[m]  tumultu  pectus  attonitu[m]  caret, 
Generose  surge  iuvenis;  advursa  {sic)  impetu 
Perstringe  solito ;  tempori  (?)  aptari  decet. 
Sic  tu  dolores  ferre  didicisti  graves. 
Lachrymosa  verba  foeminas  potius  decent. 
Vbi  fortitude  pristina  apparet  tua  ? 
Invictus  animus  nesciusq[ue]  deijci 
Levibus  periclis;  tune  consilii  impotens. 
Qui  consulebas  rebus  afflictis  bene  ? 
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SOME    CONTRIBUTORS    TO   *  TOTTBL'S 
MISCELLANY/ 

BY    THE    REV.    P.    St.JOHN    COBBETT,    M.A.(dUB.),    P.B.S.L., 

P.B.HIST.S. 

[Bead  April  26th,  1905]. 

Between  the  years  1557  and  1600  a.d.,  a  literary 
constellation  threw  its  light  upon  the  world  of 
thought.  Its  components  were  called  Poetical 
Miscellanies,  and  were  for  the  most  part  issued 
under  quaint  and  inviting  titles.  Amongst  them  we 
may  mention  *  Songes  and  Sonnettes,'  now  known  as 

*  Tottel's  Miscellany,'  *  A  Myrrour  for  Magistrates,' 

*  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,'  *  A  Gorgeous 
Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions,'  *  A  HandefuU  of 
Pleasant  Delites,'  '  The  Phoenix  Nest,'  '  England's 
Helicon,'  and  *  A  Poetical  Rhapsody.' 

Of  these  *  Tottel's  Miscellany '  is  certainly  the 
most  important,  not  merely  because  it  inaugurated 
this  long  series  of  poetical  anthologies,  but  because 
all  the  others  were  modelled  on  it,  more  or  less 
directly. 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  an  epoch  of  poetical 
effusion.  The  enormous  amount  of  English  verse 
that  was  written  between  the  years  1530  and  1600  is 
probably  beyond  the  conception  of  most  students  of 
our  literature.    That  which  found  its  way  into  print, 
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whether  published  as  the  work  of  a  single  poet  in  a 
separate  volume,  or  in  such  miscellaneous  collections 
as  those  we  have  named,  constituted  the  major  part 
of  all  the  publications  of  the  time.  In  our  estimate 
of  the  quantity  we  must  add  all  the  works  which 
attained  to  no  higher  dignity  of  form  than  that  of 
manuscript,  and  which  still  may  be  read  in  that  form 
in  our  public  libraries,  and  in  private  collections  not 
easily  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  And  besides 
all  these,  we  must  take  some  account  of  the  written 
and  printed  poems  that  have  been  lost  beyond  all 
chance  of  recovery. 

A  very  large  proportion  even  of  the  best  of  this 
poetry  was  anonymous,  and  every  effort  to  identify 
the  authors  has  in  many  cases  been  in  vain.  The 
reason  of  this  modesty  is  not  far  to  find.  The  poets 
of  that  period  wrote  less  for  fame  than  for  pastime. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  content  with  a  very 
small  and  select  circle  of  readers.  Sometimes  they 
only  wrote  for  the  delectation  of  their  own  particular 
friends.  Some  poets  had  a  positive  aversion  to  their 
works  appearing  in  print.  In  a  publication  which 
appeared  in  1589,  entitled  *  The  Arte  of  Englishe 
Poesie,'  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work 
of  George  Puttenham,  we  find  the  following  reference 
to  this  fact : 

"  Now  also  of  such  among  the  Nobilitie  or  gentrie  as  be 
very  well  seene  in  many  laudable  sciences,  and  especially 
in  making  or  Poesie,  it  is  so  come  to  passe  that  they  have 
no  courage  to  write  and  if  they  have,  yet  are  they  loath  to 
be  a  knowen  of  their  skill.  So  as  I  know  very  many 
notable  Gentlemen  in  the  Court  that  have  written  com- 
mendably  and  suppressed  it  agayne,  or  els  suffred  it  to  be 
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pnblisht  without  their  own  names  to  it :  as  if  it  were  a  dis- 
credit for  a  Gentleman,  to  seem  learned,  and  to  shew  him- 
self amorous  of  any  good  art." 

Of  course  there  was  no  lack  of  initials  and  pseudo- 
nyms, but  in  the  search  for  authors  these  have 
afforded  but  little  help. 

Tottel  himself  was  only  the  printer  or  publisher  of 
the  celebrated  work  which  is  now  called  by  his  name. 
The 'Miscellany'  was  his  most  important  publication. 
The  first  edition  appeared,  according  to  the  Colophon, 
on  June  5th,  1557,  under  the  title,  *  Songes  and  Son- 
nettes,  written  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Henry 
Howard,  late  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  others.  Apud 
Ricardum  Tottel,  1 557.  Cum  privilegio.'  According 
to  a  note  from  the  publisher,  it  was  issued  "  to  the 
honour  of  the  Englishe  tong  and  for  the  profit  of  the 
studious  of  Englishe  eloquence."  It  contained  271 
poems,  none  of  which  had  ever  appeared  before.  Of 
these  forty  were  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  ninety-six  by 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  forty  by  Nicholas  Grimald,  and 
ninety-five  by  uncertain  authors.  Amongst  these 
last  Thomas,  Lord  Vaux,  John  Hey  wood,  and  William 
Forrest  have  since  been  identified. 

Tottel's  was  not  only  the  earliest,  but  the  most 
important  of  this  series  of  anthologies.  During  the 
thirty  years  which  followed  its  first  appearance  it 
went  through  eight  editions,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  any  of  the  other  Miscellanies,  with  the 
exception  of  *  The  Mirrour  for  Magistrates '  and  *  The 
Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices.'  Indeed,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  names  of  most  of  them  are  more 
poetical  than  their  contents. 

*  Tottel's  Miscellany '  stands  out  from  its  fellows 
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as  being  in  no  sense  an  Elizabethan  work,  though 
some  of  its  contributors  survived  and  continued  to 
write  verse  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Yet  it  has 
been  aptly  described  as  "  a  kind  of  Golden  Treasury 
on  which  all  the  Elizabethan  Poets  were  brought  up." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Arber  for  a 
reprint  of  the  work  which  appeared  first  in  1870. 
Malone's  copy  of  the  first  edition,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  is  the  only  one  known  to  be  extant.  A 
reprint,  limited  to  sixty  copies,  was  edited  by  John 
Payne  ColUer  in  1867,  in  his  *  Seven  English  Poetical 
Miscellanies.'  The  second  edition  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  July  31st,  1557.  This  was  minus 
thirty  of  Grimald's  poems,  but  thirty-nine  new 
pieces  by  uncertain  authors  made  their  first  appear- 
ance. Thus,  instead  of  the  original  271  poems,  the 
total  was  raised  to  280.  Two  copies  of  this  edition 
exist,  one  in  the  Grenville  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  other  in  the  Capel  Collection  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Of  the  third  edition, 
issued  by  Tottel  in  1558,  only  one  copy,  and  that  an 
imperfect  one,  is  extant.  It  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
A  copy  of  the  fourth  edition  is  in  the  Bodleian.  It 
was  produced  in  1565.  A  fifth  edition  appeared  in 
1567,  and  a  copy  may  be  seen  in  the  John  Rylands 
Library,  Manchester.  A  sixth  was  issued  in  1574. 
All  these  were  produced  by  Tottel.  In  1588  Windet 
issued  a  seventh,  and  in  1589  Robinson  produced  the 
eighth  and  last  edition,  with  the  exception  of  an 
imperfect  reprint  edited  by  Sewell  in  1717. 

Of  the  contributors  to  '  Tottel's  Miscellany,'  only 
six  have  been  identified.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  sup- 
plied ninety-six  poems,  the   Earl  of  Surrey  forty, 
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Nicholas  Grimald  forty,  Lord  Vaux  two,  John 
Hey  wood  one,  and  Edward  Somerset  one. 

Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  names  in  the 
history  of  British  poetry  are  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  who 
must  be  accounted,  in  a  far  truer  sense  than  Lydgate 
and  Hoccleve,  the  immediate  successors  of  Chaucer, 
owing  something  to  the  example  of  the  Father  of 
English  Poetry,  and  not  a  little  to  the  Italian 
influences  to  which  he  himself  was  in  so  large  a 
measure  indebted. 

The  fact  that  Surrey's  name  is  on  the  title  page 
is  doubtless  due  to  his  superior  rank.  For  some 
reasons,  however.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  must  be 
accounted  the  most  important  contributor.  Though 
we  shall  see  later  that  Surrey  was  his  friend's  superior 
in  some  of  the  niceties  of  composition,  yet  Wyatt  was 
the  elder  poet.  He  contributed  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  poems,  and  exerted  a  greater  literary 
influence  than  any  of  the  other  contributors. 

Thomas  Wyatt  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  illustrious  family,  being  the  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Wyatt,  who  was  a  favourite  of  King  Henry  VII. 
He  was  bom  at  his  father's  castle  at  AUington,  in 
Kent,  in  the  year  1503.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve 
he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1520, 
when  as  yet  only  seventeen  years  old,  he  took  his 
Master's  degree,  and  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham.  He  soon  obtained 
a  place  at  Court,  where  his  noble  person,  and  his 
feats  in  arms,  soon  enabled  him  to  rise  to  a  high 
position,  and  obtained  for  him  the  favour  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  His  poetical  powers  early  developed 
themselves,  his  odes  and  sonnets  being  frequently 
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addressed  to  Court  beauties,  especially  the  unfor- 
tunate Anne  Boleyn.  He  is  further  said  to  have 
been  largely  instrumental  in  furthering  the  Reforma- 
tion by  his  private  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
King.  His  Court  dignities  were  in  some  instances 
similar  to  those  of  Chaucer.  He  is  said  to  have 
begun  as  an  esquire  of  the  body  to  the  King,  a  dig- 
nity to  which  Chaucer  only  attained  after  certain 
preliminary  offices  had  been  filled.  In  1627  he 
became  attached  to  the  suite  of  Sir  John  Russell,  and 
accompanied  him  in  a  mission  to  Italy,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  visited  Venice,  Ferrara,  Bologna, 
Florence,  and  Rome.  In  1529  and  1530  he  was 
High  Marshal  at  Calais.  In  1533  he  played  the  part 
of  ewerer  at  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn,  with 
whom  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  love.  In 
May,  1536,  his  sister  waited  on  the  Queen  at  her 
execution,  and  Wyatt  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on 
account  of  his  suspected  sympathy  with  the  victim. 
During  the  next  year  he  was  engaged  in  fighting 
against  the  rebels  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  1537  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  sent, 
much  against  his  inclination,  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  an  enterprise  which  engaged 
him  until  his  release  in  April,  1539.  Soon  after  tliis 
he  was  despatehed  on  another  mission  to  the 
Emperor.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition  he  was 
embroiled  in  further  political  troubles.  In  July, 
1540,  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  Protestant  leader,  was 
executed,  and  Wyatt,  being  a  member  of  the 
obnoxious  party,  was  charged  with  misbehaviour 
during  his  Spanish  embassy,  and  was  once  more  sent 
to  the  Tower.     He  was  subsequently  acquitted,  but 
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in  October,  1542,  he  caught  a  chill  while  escorting  a 
Spanish  ambassador  to  London,  and  succumbed  to 
fever  at  Sherbourne. 

Perhaps  the  largest  of  Wyatt's  laurels  consists  in 
the  fact  that  he   introduced   the   sonnet   into   the 
English  language.     The  names  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey 
are  inseparable  in  our  literary  annals,  and  possibly 
this  fact  may  account  for  the  confusion  of  thought 
which  leads  some  historians  to  give  the  credit  for  its 
introduction  to  Surrey.     In  criticising  the  work  of 
Wyatt  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  very  considerable  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
The  printed  editions  of  Chaucer  were  so  corrupt  as 
to  obscure  his  melody,  and  Wyatt  was  not  likely  to  be 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  Italian  of  Petrarch  to  catch 
the  inner  spirit  of  his  method.     His  ten  imitations 
of  the  great  Italian  poet  are  certainly  not  without 
conspicuous   if  not   glaring  faults,   chiefly   in   the 
matter   of  pronunciation.     His  first   sonnet  in  the 
Miscellany  has  frequently  been  singled  out  as  an 
example  of  his  worst  defects.     He  did  not  follow 
Petrarch  correctly.     It  has  been  pointed  out  more 
than  once  that  he  "  did  not  hit  on  the  modification 
of  three  quatrains  and  a  couplet,  invented  by  Surrey, 
and  so  gloriously  handled  by  Shakespeare,  and  that 
his  more  formal  verse  is  frequently  slow  of  move- 
ment and  sometimes  impossible  to  scan." 
The  first  sonnet,  aforementioned,  is  entitled : 

"  The  Loveb  fob  Shamefastnesse  hideth  hib  desibe  within 
his  faithfull  habt. 
"  The  longe  love,  that  in  my  thought  I  harber, 
And  in  my  hart  doth  kepe  his  residence, 
Into  my  face  preaseth  with  bold  pretence, 
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And  there  campeth,  displaying  his  banner. 
She  that  me  learns  to  love^  and  to  suffer^ 
And  willes  that  my  trusty  and  lustes  negligence 
Be  reined  by  reason,  shame,  and  reverence, 
With  his  hardinesse  takes  displeasure. 
Wherewith  love  to  the  hartes  forest  he  fleeth, 
Leaving  his  enterprise  with  paine  and  crye. 
And  there  him  hideth  and  not  appeareth. 
What  may  I  do  ?  when  my  maister  feareth. 
But  in  the  field  with  him  to  live  and  dye, 
For  good  is  the  life,  ending  faithfully.^' 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  style 
and  sentiment  of  the  poems  contributed  by  this 
author.  The  imiversal  theme  is  Love  and  the  Lover. 
Varying  moods,  whims,  and  fancies,  rash  resolves, 
reasonings  and  repentances,  are  made  to  pass  in 
panorama  before  us.  In  the  first  edition  of  the 
Miscellany  love  was  Wyatt's  one  subject,  saved  from 
becoming  monotonous  by  the  ever- varying  light  and 
shade,  the  almost  endless  tints  of  colouring  into 
which  the  poet  dips  his  pen.  In  the  second  sonnet 
the  lover  waxeth  wiser  than  in  the  first,  and  will  not 
die  for  affection.  Anon  he  sees  his  folly,  and  in- 
tendeth  to  trust  no  more.  In  a  while  he  makes  a 
retrograde  move,  and  describeth  his  being  stricken 
with  sight  of  his  love : 

"  The  lively  sparkes,  that  issue  from  those  eyes. 
Against  the  which  there  vaileth  no  defence. 
Have  perst  my  hart,  and  done  it  none  offence. 
With  quakying  pleasure,  more  than  once  or  twice. 
Was  never  man  could  anything  devise, 
Sunne  beames  to  turn  with  so  great  vehemence 
To  dase  man^s  sight,  ias  by  their  bright  presence 
Dased  am  I,  much  like  unto  the  gise 
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Of  one  striken  with  dint  of  lightenyng, 
Blind  with  the  stroke,  and  erring  here  and  there. 
So  call  I  for  helpe,  I  not  when,  nor  where, 
The  payne  of  my  fall  paciently  leamying. 
For  straight  after  the  blase  (as  is  no  wonder) 
Of  deadly  noise  heare  I  the  fearfuU  thunder.'* 

The  rhythm,  if  not  the  rhyme,  has  distinctly  im- 
proved, and  we  approach  nearer  to  the  possibility  of 
scansion. 

A  page  or  two,  and  the  lover  indulges  in  supersti- 
tion. He  is  still  unhappy,  but  he  biddeth  happy 
lovers  rejoice  in  May,  while  he  waileth  that  month 
to  him  most  unlucky. 

"  Arise  I  say,  do  May  some  observance : 
Let  me  in  bed  lye,  dreamying  of  mischance. 
Let  me  remember  my  mishappes  unhappy 
That  me  betide  in  May  most  commonly : 
As  one  whom  love  list  little  to  advance.^^ 

Later  he  becomes  almost  desperate,  and  impor- 
tunate. He  must  know  his  fate  at  once.  And  so 
he  writes  peremptory  and  persuasive  words  to  a 
ladie  to  answer  directly  with  yea  or  nay : 

"  Madame,  withouten  many  wordes  : 
Once  I  am  sure,  you  will,  or  no. 
And  if  you  will :  then  leave  your  boordes. 
And  use  your  wit,  and  show  it  so  : 
For  with  a  beck  you  shall  me  call. 
And  if  of  one,  that  burns  alway. 
You  have  pity  or  ruth  at  all : 
Answer  hym  fayer  with  yea,  or  nay. 
If  it  be  yea :  I  shall  be  saine. 
Yf  it  be  nay :  frendes,  as  before. 
You  shall  another  man  obtain  : 
And  I  mine  owne,  and  yours  no  more." 
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But  enough  of  love  for  the  present.  His  last  wail 
on  this  perennial  subject  written,  the  poet  turns  to 
moraUsing  on  other  and  more  mundane  topics.  He 
inveighs  against  hoarders  of  money  and  dissemblers 
of  words ;  passes  a  remark  or  two  on  the  courtier's 
life,  and  is  gruesome  as  he  tells  in  a  few  lines  of  "  the 
mother  that  eat  her  childe  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem." 

The  four  last  selections  of  this  author  are  lengthy 
compared  with  the  majority  of  the  poems  in  the 
book.  They  are :  (1)  "Of  the  Meane  and  Sure  Estate," 
written  to  John  Poins ;  (2)  "  Of  the  Courtier's  Life," 
written  to  John  Poins ;  (3)  "  How  to  Use  the  Court 
and  Him  Selfe  Therein,"  written  to  Sir  Frances  Bryan, 
and  (4)  "  The  Song  of  lopas  UnBnished."  Of  these 
we  may  quote  a  few  of  the  opening  lines  of  the  third 
mentioned,  as  not  only  easy-flowing  verse,  but  very 
passable  philosophy : 

"  A  spending  hand  that  alway  poureth  out 
Had  need  to  have  a  bringer  in  as  fast. 
And  on  the  stone  that  styll  doth  turne  about, 
There  groweth  no  mosse.    These  proverbs  yet  do  last : 
Beason  hath  set  them  in  so  sure  a  place : 
That  length  of  yeares  their  force  can  never  waste. 
When  I  remember  this,  and  eke  the  case, 
Wherein  thou  standst :  I  thought  forthwith  to  write 
(Brian)  to  thee  ?  who  know  how  great  a  grace 
In  writying  is  to  counsaile  man  the  right. 
To  thee  therefore  that  trottes  still  up  and  downe  : 
And  never  restes,  but  runnying  day  and  night. 
From  realme  to  realme,  from  citye  strete,  and  towne. 
Why  dost  thou  weare  thy  body  to  the  bones  ? 
And  mightest  at  home  slepe  in  thy  bedde  of  downe : 
And  drink  good  ale  so  noppy  for  the  nones : 
Fede  thy  selfe  fatte,  and  heap  up  pounde  by  pounde. 
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Likest  thou  not  this  ?  No.  Why  ?  For  swine  so  groines 
In  stye,  and  chaw  dung  moulded  on  the  ground, 
And  drivele  on  pearles  with  head  still  in  the  manger, 
So  of  the  harpe  the  ass  doth  heare  the  sound. 
So  sackes  of  dirt  be  filde.     The  neat  courtier 
So  serves  for  lesse,  then  do  these  fatted  swine. 
Though  I  seme  leane  and  drye,  withouten  moysturo  : 
Yet  I  will  serve  my  prince,  my  lord  and  thine. 
And  let  them  live  to  f ede  the  paunch  that  lyst : 
So  I  may  live  to  fede  both  me  and  myne." 

Amongst  the  English  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  name  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  a  son 
of  the  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  holds  a  high  and 
honourable  place.  Besides  being  a  poet  whose 
works,  though  few,  had  a  notable  influence  on  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  age,  Surrey  was  a  soldier 
of  conspicuous  bravery,  and  a  nobleman  of  many 
accomplishments.  His  early  history  is  enveloped  in 
obscurity,  but  it  is  known  that  he  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  eventually  rose  to  be  High  Steward 
of  that  ancient  seat  of  learning.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  been  for  a  while  at  Oxford.  He  was  married, 
at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  to  the  Lady  Frances 
Vere,  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Oxford.  In  the 
year  of  his  marriage  he  was  chosen  to  accompany 
King  Henry  VIII.  when  that  monarch  paid  a  visit 
to  the  King  of  France  at  Boulogne.  At  the  corona- 
tion of  Anne  Boleyn  he  carried  the  fourth  sword, 
upright,  before  the  King,  as  the  representative  of 
his  father-in-law,  who  held  the  position  of  Lord 
High  Chamberlain.  Some  of  the  happiest  days  of 
his  life  were  spent  at  Windsor,  in  the  company  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Henry's  natural  son,  who  was 
betrothed  to  Lady  Mary  Howard,  the  poet's  only 
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sister.  Though  the  Queen  was  his  kinswoman  and 
friend,  he  was  obliged  to  appear  at  her  trial,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  of 
England.  At  the  funeral  of  Queen  Jane  he  was  a  chief 
mourner,  and  at  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Cleves  he  was 
a  defendant  in  the  jousts.  When  his  popularity  was 
at  its  height  his  Sovereign  made  him  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  but  a  challenge  to  John  a  Leigh,  with 
whom  he  had  a  private  quarrel,  brought  about  his 
downfall,  and  he  was  imprisoned.  After  serving  his 
term  in  gaol,  he  went  with  his  father  to  the  war  then 
raging  in  Scotland,  and  was  present  at  the  burning 
of  Kersal.  He  was  subsequently  arraigned  before 
the  Coimcil  on  two  charges.  One  was  for  eating 
meat  in  Lent;  the  other  for  making  night  hideous 
in  London  by  breaking  windows  with  a  cross-bow. 
In  extenuation  of  the  former  he  pleaded  a  licence, 
but  admitted  that  he  had  exercised  his  privilege  too 
publicly.  He  sought  to  excuse  himself  for  the  latter 
misdemeanour  by  pointing  out  that  by  alarming  the 
citizens  he  was  giving  them  an  example  of  the 
suddenness  of  God's  judgments,  and  giving  them  a 
call  to  repentance  for  their  licentiousness.  In  this 
freak  of  fanaticism,  as  it  has  been  called,  Wyatt  was 
his  accomplice,  and  they  both  were  sent  to  the  Fleet 
as  a  punishment. 

Surrey  is  next  found  at  the  siege  of  Landrecy. 
Bonner  had  invited  Hadrian  Junius  to  England,  but 
when  the  illustrious  scholar  reached  our  shores 
Bonner  was  not  in  a  position  to  help  him,  and 
Surrey  appointed  him  physician  to  his  household, 
giving  him  "  a  pension  of  fifty  angels."  He  gave 
additional  proof  of  his  patronage  of  letters  by  re- 
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ceiving  Churchyard,  then  a  promising  boy,  into  his 
service.    As  marshal  of  the  army  he  conducted  the 
siege  of  Montreuil  in   1544,   and   commanded   at 
Guisnes  and  Boulogne.     From  the  last-mentioned 
position   he    was   removed   in    1546,   through    the 
jealousy  of  Lord  Hertford.     In  no  measured  terms 
he  gave  expression  to  his  feelings  on  this  treatment, 
and,  in  consequence,  was  imprisoned   in   Windsor 
Castle.     He  was  set  free  later  in  the  same  year,  but 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  before  its  close  on  a  false 
charge  of  high  treason,  together  with  his  father, 
who  was   also    arrested    on    a   like   charge.      On 
December  2nd  Surrey  was  tried  before  the  Privy 
Council.     It  was  stated  that  he  had  used  the  arms 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  thereby  made  preten- 
sions to  the  crown.     In  vain  did  he  point  out  that 
his  family  had  a  right  to  these  arms,  and  that  he 
had  long  worn  them  even  in  the  King's  presence. 
He  was  condemned  by  a  packed  jury  on  January  13th, 
1547,  and,  on  the  19th,  "  his  bright  hair,  all  dabbled 
in  blood,  swept  the  dust  of  the  scaffold."     One  of 
the  saddest  features  of  this  mock  trial  lay  in  the 
fact  that  his  only  sister,  who  was  the  widow  of  his 
dearest  friend,  came  forward  as  a  voluntary  witness, 
to  swear  away  the  lives  of  her  father  and  brother. 

As  Wyatt  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  sonnet 
into  the  English  language,  so  Surrey  was  the  intro- 
ducer of  blank  verse  into  our  literature,  a  fact 
which  in  itself  would  serve  to  keep  his  memory 
oreen  and  honoured  in  the  annals  of  our  verse. 

In  1537,  at  Windsor,  Surrey  wrote  one  of  the 
best  of  his  sonnets,  which  will  furnish  us  with  an 
example  of  his  "  modification  of  three  quatrains  and 
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a  couplet,"  not  used  by  Wyatt,  but  imitated  by 
Shakespeare.  It  is  a  "  Description  and  Praise  of 
his  love  Geraldine,"  the  nine-year-old  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  had  died  a  prisoner  at  the 
Tower  in  1534.  The  little  maid  was  now  a  pet  at 
the  English  Court.     The  sonnet  is  as  follows : 

*'  From  Tuskane  came  my  ladie's  worthy  race : 
Fair  Florence  was  sometyme  her  ancient  seate  : 
The  Western  Yle,  whose  pleasaunt  shore  doth  face 
Wilde  Camber's  clifs,  did  geve  her  lively  heate : 
Fostered  she  was  with  milk  of  Irish  brest : 
Her  sire  an  Erie  :  her  dame  of  prince's  blood. 
From  tender  yeres  in  Britain  she  doth  rest, 
With  kinges  child,  where  she  tasteth  costly  food. 
Housdon  did  first  present  her  to  mine  eyne  : 
Bright  in  her  hewe,  and  Geraldine  she  hight. 
Hampton  me  taught  to  wishe  her  first  for  mine  : 
And  Windsor,  alas,  doth  chase  me  from  her  sight. 
Her  beauty  of  kind,  her  vertues  from  above — 
Happy  is  he  that  can  obtain  her  love." 

With  Surrey,  as  with  Wyatt,  and  indeed  all  the 
contributors  to  the  Miscellany,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  love  was  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  forty  poems  he  touches 
another  note  or  two.  We  find  a  sonnet  in  "  Praise 
of  certain  Psalms  of  David,  translated  by  Sir  T.  W. 
the  elder,"  and  some  lines  on  the  death  of  the  same 
Sir  T.  W.  Later,  he  moralises  as  he  ponders,  "How 
no  age  is  content  with  his  own  estate,  and  how  the 
age  of  children  is  the  happiest,  if  they  had  skill  to 
understand  it." 

"  Layd  in  my  quiet  bed,  in  study  as  I  were, 
I   saw  within   my   troubled   head,  a   heape  of  thoughtes 
appear : 
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And  every  thought  did  show  so  lively  in  myne  eyes, 

That  now  I  sighed,  and  then  I  smilde,  as  cause  of  thought 

doth  ryse. 
I  saw  the  lytle  boy  in  thought,  how  oft  that  he 
Did  wish  of  god,  to  scape  the  rod,  a  tall  youngman  to  be. 
The  yougman  eke  that  feles,  his  bones  with  paines  opprest, 
How  he  would  be  a  rich  olde  man,  to  lyve,  and  lyve  at  rest. 
The  riche  olde  man  that  sees  his  end  draw  on  so  sore. 
How  he  would  be  a  boy  agayn,  to  live  so  much  the  more. 
Whereat  full  oft  I  smilde,  to  se,  how  all  these  three. 
From  boy  to  man,  from   man   to   boy,  would  chop   and 

change. 
And  musing  thus  I  thynk,  the  case  is  very  strange. 
That  man  from  welth,  to  live  in  wo,  doth  ever  seke  to 

change.'* 

In  drawing  a  comparison  between  Wyatt  and 
Surrey  the  scale  must  turn  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
and  younger,  poet.  Wyatt's  verse  is  not  so  smooth 
as  Surrey's,  or  so  finished.  In  the  form  of  his 
sonnets  he  was  indeed  more  "  correct,"  for  he  fol- 
lowed more  closely  the  Italian  form  laid  down  by 
Petrarch,  which  is  that  maintained  by  experts  to  be 
the  only  genuine  or  pure  form.  But  Surrey,  if 
original,  and  therefore,  in  the  judgment  of  the  cog- 
noscentij  unorthodox,  is  at  least  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  he  handles  his 
three  quatrains  and  a  couplet,  a  form  which  has 
steadily  gained  in  popular  favour  ever  since,  and 
which  is  certainly  easier  to  write  than  the  genuine 
article. 

Of  Surrey's  blank  verse  there  is  no  example  in 
'Tottel's  Miscellany.'  It  was  not  until  after  his 
death,  in  1557,  that  his  translation  of  the  second  and 
fourth  books  of  Virgil's  *  Aeneid  '  was  published.    It 
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would  therefore  be  out  of  place  to  give  an  extract 
from  it  here.  But  we  have  the  fruits  of  his  great 
invention  in  the  works  of  the  long  line  of  writers 
who  adopted  that  form  of  versification,  from  Milton 
to  Goldsmith. 

Next  in  importance    to   these    two   remarkable 
writers  comes  Nicholas  Grimald.     The  number    of 
his  contributions  was  equal  to  that  of  Surrey — ^forty 
in  all.     In  the  minds  of  some  authorities  there  is  an 
idea  that  it  is  just  possible  he  may  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  first  conception  of  the  work,  as  well  as 
for  "  its  chief  editing  and  supervision  through   the 
press."     It  is  known  that  he  was  in  business  rela- 
tions with   the   printer.      Tottel  had  published,  in 
1556,  Grimald's  translation  of  Cicero's  *  De  Officiis,' 
which  was  dedicated  to  Thomas  Thirleby,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Ely,  whose  chaplain  Grimald  was. 
It  is  accounted  probable,  also,  that  the  words  Cum 
Privilegix),  which  appear  on  the  title  page,  were  due 
to  the  position  which  Grimald  held,  at  a  time  when 
"  the     martyr's     fires    weye    luridly    lighting     up 
England."     It  is  to   be   noted,  too,  that  the  only 
poems  suppressed  in  the  revision  of  the  book  were 
thirty  of  Grimald's  own.     From  this  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  Grimald  was,  if  not  its  originator,  at  all 
events  its  editor.     A   further  fact  which    may  be 
accounted  significant  is  the  substitution  of  the  initials 
"  N.  G."  instead  of  the  name  of  Grimald  on  the  ten 
poems  of  his  retained  in  the  second  edition. 

Grimald  was  born  in  Huntingdonshire  in  1519. 
He  was  probably  the  son  of  Giovani  Baptiste 
Grimaldi,  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  Empson  and 
Dudley  under  Henry  VIII.    One  of  the  finest  of  his 
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poems  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  who 
was  named  Amies.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in 
1539  to  1540.  He  afterwards  went  to  Oxford, 
^rhere  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Merton  in  1541, 
graduating  M.A.,  by  incorporation,  in  1544.  His 
biography  does  not  furnish  the  historian  with  many 
points  of  interest  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  those  of 
Surrey  and  Wyatt.  In  the  beautiful  *  Funeral  Song ' 
upon  the  decease  of  his  mother  he  has  given  the 
world  the  story  of  his  childhood : 

"  Then,  when  firm  pace  I  fixdd  on  the  ground  : 
When  toung  can  cease  to  break  the  lispyng  sound : 
You  mee  streightway  did  too  the  Muses  send, 
Ne  suffered  long  a  loytering  lyfe  to  spend, 
What  gayn  the  wooll,  what  gayn  the  wed  had  braught, 
It  was  his  meed,  that  me  there  daily  taught. 
When  with  Minerva  I  had  acquaintance  woon  : 
And  Phoebus  seemd  to  love  mee,  as  his  soon  : 
Browns  hold  I  bad,  at  parents  hest,  farewell : 
And  gladly  here  in  schools  I  gan  to  dwell : 
Where  Granta  gives  the  ladies  nyme  such  place 
That  they  reioyse  to  see  theyr  blissful  case. 


Now  linnen  clothes,  wrought  with  those  fingers  fyne, 
Now  other  thynges  of  yours  dyd  you  make  myne : 
Tyll  your  last  thredes  gan  Clothe  to  untwyne, 
And  of  your  dayes  the  date  extreme  assygne.*' 

Thus,  in  smooth  hexameters,  the  poem  pays  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  dear  departed,  blending  the 
note  of  love  with  that  of  faith  when,  near  its  close, 
the  filial  poet  sings: 
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*'  But  now,  my  sacred  parent,  fare  you  well : 
God  shall  cause  us  agayn  togither  dwell. 
What  time  this  universal!  globe  shall  hear 
Of  the  last  troomp  the  rynging  voyce :  great  fear 
To  soom,  to  such  as  you  a  heavenly  cheer.** 

Nor  is  this  his  only  dirge.  He  sings  twice,  in 
tearful  numbers,  of  the  death  of  Lord  Montravers ; 
and  of  the  demise  of  Zoroas,  an  Egyptian  Astrono- 
mer, in  first  fight  that  Alexander  had  with  the 
Persians ;  and,  twice  again,  of  the  death  of  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero.  But  he  can  sing  also  of  other  things, 
as  Mirth,  and  Virtue,  and  Law,  and  Friendship,  and 
the  Garden.  His  description  of  Virtue  gives  us 
pause  for  close  examination  and  analysis : 

"  What  one  art  thou,  thus  in  torn  weed  yclad  ? 
Virtue,  in  price  whom  auncient  sages  had. 
Why,  poorly  rayd  ?  For  fadying  goods  past  care. 
Why  double  faced  ?  I  marke  echo  fortunes  fare. 
This  bridle,  what  ?  Mindes  rages  to  restrain. 
Tooles  why  beare  you :  I  love  to  take  great  pain. 
Why,  winges  ?  I  teach  above  the  starres  to  flye. 
Why  tread  you  death  ?  I  only  cannot  dye." 

There  is  no  gem  in  the  entire  setting  that  scin- 
tillates more  brightly  than  this. 

The  identity  of  this  writer  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished with  absolute  certainty.  Since  Strype's  time, 
Grimald,  the  chaplain  of  Thomas  Thirleby,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Ely,  has  been  confounded  with 
Grymbold,  a  chaplain  of  Bishop  Ridley.  A  signed 
article  in  the  *  Dictionary  of  National  Biography ' 
states  that  "Professor  Arber's  argument  that  the 
poet  is   distinct   from    Ridley's  chaplain  is  contro- 
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verted  by  the  references  in  Foxe  and  in  Ridley's 
correspondence."  But,  indeed,  "  all  existing  state- 
ments respecting  these  six  ascertained  authors  seem 
to  require  a  severe  testing ;  and  many  new  facts 
respecting  them  would  no  doubt  reward  a  further 
lengthened  enquiry." 


The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Stopes,  who 
pointed  out  that  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
sonnet  was  originally  intended  to  be  sung^  and  that 
in  singing  sometimes  the  long  vowels  made  up  the 
difference  in  accent,  which  was  at  that  time  fre- 
quently different  from  what  it  is  now.  She  also 
suggested  that  Shakespeare's  sonnet-form  followed 
Wyatt's,  rather  than  Surrey's,  if  judged  by  terminal 
rhymes.  In  regard  to  the  claim  made  for  this  mis- 
cellany as  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  she  said  that 
there  is  contemporary  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
another,  much  earlier  in  the  century,  called  *The 
Court  of  Venus,'  much  reprobated  by  theologians ; 
and  that  there  was  also  a  modified  rescension  of 
this,  entitled  *  The  New  Court  of  Venus,'  of  which 
fragments  have  been  preserved. 

(Mrs.  Stopes  .contributed  two  papers  on  the  subject 
to  the  *  AthenaBum '  some  years  ago.) 


EL    INGENIOSO  HIDALGO  'DON  QUIXOTE 
DE    LA    MANCHA':  THE    BOOK    AND 
ITS    AUTHOR. 

BY    PHELIP   H.    NEWMAN,    R.B.A.,    F.S.A.,   P.R.S.L. 
[Bead  June  14th,  1905.] 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  there  should  be  a 
cordial  response  in  this  country  to  the  invitation  of 
Spain  to  the  rest  of  Europe  to  join  with  her  in 
celebrating  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
publication  of  '  Don  Quixote.' 

Indeed,  it  would  be  remarkable  if  the  response 
did  not  leap  to  meet  the  invitation  to  do  honour  to 
^  the  book  and  its  author,  seeing  that  the  popularity 
of  the  work  here  has  rivalled  that  of  the  country  of 
its  birthplace;  and  although  the  purpose  of  the 
work,  that  of  checking  an  undue  romanticism,  spiced 
with  eccentric  vagaries  of  chivalry,  might  have  been. 
of  indirect  or  less  application  here  than  in  Spain, 
we  have  yet  shown  our  appreciation  of  the  genius 
and  philosophy  in  *  Don  Quixote '  in  many  ways, 
besides  that  of  deriving  from  its  pages  colloquialisms 
and  idiomatic  expressions.  It  is  also  obviously 
appropriate  that  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
should  be  among  the  first  to  take  the  opportunity 
offered  of  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  Cervantes, 
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inasmuch  as,  from  our  charter,  we  are  necessarilj^ 
the  trustees  of  traditions  of  British  scholarship 
not  the  least  of  which  are,  not  only  that  the  first 
translation  of  *  Don  Quixote '  was  an  English  one — 
that  made  by  Thomas  Shelton,  1612-20 — but  also 
that  the  first  really  adequate  edition  in  Spanish  is 
that  published  by  Tonson,  1738,  under  the  auspices 
of  Lord  Carteret,  Minister  to  George  II,  when  it 
was  once  for  all  elevated  from  its  place  as  a  merely 
amusing  book  to  its  true  position  as  a  classic.  Future 
reference  will  be  made  to  these  important  editions, 
but  before  proceeding  further  I  must  here  refer  to 
and  acknowledge  gratefully  my  indebtedness  to  the 
Council  and  members  of  this  Society  for  the  honour 
of  being  entrusted  to  be  its  humble  mouthpiece  on 
this  occasion,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
modestly  screen  my  insufficiency  for  the  important 
office  by  the  best  words  that  I  can  find,  viz.  those  of 
Cervantes  himself,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  part  of 
his  immortal  book,  where  he  says :  "  You  may  depend 
upon  my  bare  word,  reader,  without  any  farther 
security,  that  I  could  wish  this  offspring  of  my  brain 
were  as  ingenious,  sprightly,  and  accomplished  as 
yourself  could  desire,  but  the  mischief  on't  is  Nature 
will  have  its  course."  I  should  further  add  that 
whatever  of  ingenuity  or  sprightliness  there  may  be 
in  the  present  paper  it  is,  in  the  aforesaid  course  of 
Nature,  largely  dependent,  for  its  facts  at  least, 
upon  that  immense  bibliography  in  which  the  genius 
of  Cervantes  is  enshrined,  or  entrenched,  brought 
up  to  date  from  Nicola  Antonio,  Mayans  y  Siscar, 
Sarmiento,  Pellicer,  Los  Rios,  Navarette,  and  Aribau 
in  the   admirable  digests  of  Ticknor,  Fitzmaurice 
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Kelly,  and  Henry  Edward  Watts,  to  whose  labours 
in  the  Cervantean  field  literature  is  generally  in- 
debted, and  myself  in  particular.  Nor  must  I  omit 
to  mention  that  remarkable  *  Iconography '  of  Don 
Quixote  by  the  late  H.  S.  Ashbee,  the  enumeration 
of  whose  Quixote  collection, bequeathed  to  individuals 
and  the  nation,  constitutes  alone  a  chapter  in  Cer- 
vantean literature.  I  may  say  that  without  the 
'Iconography'  or  its  author's  excellent  lecture  de- 
livered before  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists, 
April  28th,  1900,  on  this  subject,  and  entitled  "Don 
Quixote  and  British  Art,"  any  examination  of  the 
subject  of  illustration  of  *  Don  Quixote  '  would  have 
been  laborious,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  paper.* 

To  deal  with  the  bibliography,  or,  as  I  have  said, 
literature,  is  quite  impossible.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly 
bentions  as  many  as  seventy-one  editions  of  English 
translations,  besides  nine  abridgments,  to  swell  the 
list  of  the  editions  of  Spain  herself  and  other 
coimtries-  Mr.  Henry  Edward  Watts  confines  him- 
self, on  the  subject  of  English  translations,  to 
mentioning  eight  only,  which  he  deems  of  literary 
or  biographical  value.  I  cannot,  I  think,  do  better 
than  follow  his  example,  and  give  them  in  an  appendix 
to  this  paper,  which,  moreover,  will  include  a  list  of 
the  most  notable  Spanish  editions.  I  may  observe 
here  that  Mr.  Calvert,  in  his  bright  little  book  con- 
taining, besides  the  "  Life  of  Cervantes,"  the  reputed 

•  In  reference  to  this  Cervantean  tercentenary  and  the  general  interest 
occasioned  it  is  gratif3ring  to  note  the  excellent  lecture  recently  given  on 
Cervantes  by  M.  Montepic  at  University  College  and  the  brilliant  paper 
read  by  Mr.  J.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  before  the  British  Academy  in  January 
last. 
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portraits,  as  well  as  other  illustrations  and  interest- 
ing title-pages  of  Cervantes'  works,  gives  a  very  full        j 
bibliography,  and  also  what  he  terms  a  "  repertoire        j 
of  documents  "  relating  to  our  author  which  are  of        ' 
the  highest  importance  and  interest.  ! 

As  I  propose,  as  indicated  above,  to  touch  on  the 
question  of  the  graphic  arts  in  connection  with  my 
subject,  I  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the  inspira- 
tion, also  derived  from  Cervantes,  by  musical  com- 
posers, and  to  call  attention  to  the  valuable  list 
communicated  in  an  interesting  but  brief  article  *  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Shedlock.  Besides  calling  attention  to 
some  operas  founded  on  the  subject  of  *  Don  Quixote' 
(English  and  foreign),  the  symphonic  poem  of 
Richard  Strauss  is  alluded  to,  and  also  Mendelssohn's 
youthful  work,  "  The  Wedding  of  Canacho,"  which 
the  composer  wrote  at  the  age  of  15,  referring  to  it 
amusingly,  however,  in  after  years,  as  one  of  his  old 
sins.  It  would  be  well  if  such  a  reliable  chronicler 
as  the  writer  of  this  article  would  complete  the  list 
of  Cervantean  musical  inspirations  from  the 
*  Novelas,'  etc. 

The  fact  that  the  author  of  *  Don  Quixote,'  son  of 
Roderigo  de  Cervantes  and  his  wife,  Leonor  de 
Cortinas,  was  baptised  on  the  9th  day  of  October, 
1547,  and  christened  Miguel,  has  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  bom  on  the  Michaelmas  day  imme- 
diately preceding,  the  custom  moreover  being  that 
infants  in  Spain  should  bear  the  name  of  the  saint 
of  the  day  of  their  nativity.  The  baptismal  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Mayor 
in  the   ancient   town   Alcala   de  Henares,  in   New 

•  See  *  Monthly  Musical  Record/  June,  1905, 
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Castile,  where  his  parents  resided  at  the  time  this 
youngest  of  their  four  children  (two  sons  and  two 
daughters)  was  bom.  The  name  of  Saavedra  was 
not  assumed  until  after  his  captivity  in  Algiers  and 
return  to  Spain  in  1580.  He  derived  this  surname 
from  his  great-grandmother,  daughter  of  Don  Juan 
Cerias  of  Saavedra,  who  became  the  mother  of  Juan 
de  Cervantes,  the  corregidor  of  Osuna. 

Although  Madrid  and  other  cities  of  Spain  have 
contended  for  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
its  great  writer,  and  the  existence  of  another  Miguel 
de  Cervantes,  also  called  Saavedra,  tended  to  in- 
crease the  doubt  of  identification,  all  uncertainty  was 
set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  of  a  manuscript  of  the 
Royal  Library,  dated  1581,*  which  gives  the  names 
of  certain  captives  returned  from  Algiers  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  amongst  these  our  author  "  Miguel 
de  Cervantes,  a  native  of  Alcala  de  Henares,"  whose 
reputed  age,  thirty  years,  is  in  harmony  with  the 
baptismal  register.  The  name  Cervantes,  possibly 
derived  from  Galicia,  said  to  be  the  haunt  of  stags, 
is  genealogically  associated  with  the  Gothic  kings 
of  Leon  in  the  eleventh  century.  But  however  noble 
the  descent,  according  to  Mendez  de  Silva  and 
others,  Miguel  was  the  son  of  persons  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances, his  father  Roderigo,  though  ranking 
amongst  the  hidalgos,  being  dependent  on  the  pro- 
fession of  a  surgeon-apothecary,  and  that  certainly 
itinerant,  for  the  means  of  bringing  up  his  children. 

*  The  document  was  found  by  Don  Juan  Iriarte,  the  King's  librarian 
at  Madrid,  and  its  connection  with  the  author  of  '  Don  Quixote '  shown 
by  the  learned  Benedictine  Fra  Martin  Sarmiento  .*  confirmation  came  in 
18M  by  the  discovery  of  Cean  Bermudez. 
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Miguel  had  little  regular  education,*  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  gather  from  his  own  writing — the  prologue, 
in  fact,  of  the  '  Comedies  and  Farces,'  published  in 
1615 — how  a  desultory  education  was  supplemented 
and  a  literary  taste,  encouraged  by  his  attendance 
at  performances  of  strolling  players,  under  the 
guidance  of  Lope  de  Rueda.  It  is  impossible,  and 
I  do  not  propose,  to  give  more  than  the  briefest 
summary  here  of  the  life  of  Cervantes;  but  his 
reflections,  illuminating  as  they  do  these  early 
efforts  of  the  Spanish  drama,  may  not  be  altogether 
omitted.  The  account  of  Lope  de  Rueda  himself,  the 
stage  of  "  four  benches  arranged  in  a  square,  with 
five  or  six  planks  on  the  top  of  them,  raised  but  four 
hands'  breadth  from  the  ground,  the  four  white 
sheep-skin  dresses,  trimmed  with  gilt  leather,  and 
four  beards,  wigs,  and  crooks,  more  or  less,"  and  the 
"  old  blanket  drawn  aside  by  two  ropes,  which  made 
what  they  call  the  green  room,  behind  which  were 
the  musicians  singing  some  old  ballad  without  a 
guitar,"  constitute  the  elements  of  a  picture  of  that 
time  which  impresses  us  now,  not  only  for  its  own 
sake,  but  because  the  account  surely  indicates  that 
the  boy,  while  absorbing  and  struggling  to  rightly 
estimate  the  worth  of  Rueda' s  verses — as  he  himself 
admits — possessed  that  practical  accompaniment  of 
genius  which  grasps  and  retains  all  essential  sui'- 
rounding  details." 

These  autobiographic  relations  of  youthful  epi- 
sodes and  recollections  are  distinctly  fortunate  for 

*  The  tradition  that  he  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Salamanca 
is  apparently  based  on  insufficient  evidence.  See  £d.  Watts' '  Life '  and 
that  of  Fitzmaurice  Kelly. 
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US  in  a  contemplation  of  the  Author  and  his  work  in 

*  Don  Quixote,'  as  they  enable  us  the  more  readily 

to  anticipate  the  growth  of  the  mind  and  to  follow 

its  development  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  which, 

though    crowned  with   unlooked-for   success,   was, 

in  its  various  phases,  chequered  with  disaster  and 

disappointment.      We   witness   the    germ   of    this 

growth  in   the  schoolroom   of   the  poet  Lopez  de 

Hoyas  at  Madrid,  we  see  it  in  the  emulation  that 

dictated  the  contribution  of  poems,  at  the  age  of 

twenty-one,  and  in  the  name  of  Hoyas'  seminary,  to 

the  elegies  offered  at  the  tomb  of  the  beautiful  Isabel 

of  Valois,  third  wife  of  Philip  II,  a  contribution  we 

hear  from  Cervantes  himself,  though  deprecatingly, 

in   the    *Viage   del   Parnaso.'     We   anticipate   his 

mental  development  from  his  association  with  the 

youthful  Nuncio  and  Legate  of  Pope  Pius  V,  Julio 

Aquaviva,    who,   treated   with   scant   courtesy   by 

Philip,  carried  away  in  his  train  the  young  Cervantes 

as  camarerOj  page,  or  chamberlain,  a  position  from 

which,  besides  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  world, 

afforded  to  such  a  temperament  a  promising  vista. 

It  gives  us  no  surprise  to  find  chamberlainship,  even 

to  an  exalted  ecclesiastic,  soon,  however,  exchanged, 

in   an    adventurous   spirit,  for    military   service — 

whether  in  the  contingent  of  Philip,  or  the  Pope,  is 

as  uncertain  as  it  is  unimportant — when  the  world 

was  ringing  with  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  Holy 

League  was  rekindling  the  fire  of  Christendom  to 

check  once  for  all  the  pretensions  of  Islam.     We 

obtain  the   first   insight   into   that   invincible   and 

dogged  character  which  ever  held  purpose  superior 

to  circumstance,  in  Cervantes,  at  Lepanto. 
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In  the  great  naval  battle  which  practically  turned 
back  the  tide  of  Islam  on  the  sea,  as  Charles  Martel 
had  turned  back  the  Arabian  flood  of  invaders  on  land, 
a  well-attested  account  of  Cervantes'  behaviour  on 
this  occasion  places  him  at  once  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  the  brave,  among  the  heroes  who  fought  that  day, 
be  they  Spaniards  under  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  or 
Venetians  and  Genoese  under  Doria,  or  Agostino 
Barbarigo.  Though  ill  on  board  the  Marquesay 
and  entreated  by  his  captain  to  remain  below,  the 
simple  soldier  of  Moncada  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
be  in  the  post  of  danger,  and  with  a  chosen  few  upon 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  galley  withstood  the  hottest 
fire  of  arquebusiers  and  archers.  Foremost  among 
the  boarders  of  the  galley  of  the  Pasha  of  Alexandria, 
who  with  five  hundred  men  was  himself  slain,  Cer- 
vantes shared  in  the  victory,  which  secured,  besides 
the  Egyptian  ship,  the  capture  of  the  Royal  Stan- 
dard ;  and  though  paying  dearly  in  his  own  person, 
having  two  gunshot  wounds  in  the  breast,  and 
suffering  the  loss  of  the  use  of  his  left  hand  for  ever, 
he  treasured  these  injuries,  in  after  life,  as  the  most 
glorious  of  his  honours,  obtained,  as  he  himself  re- 
marks, on  "  the  greatest  occasion  that  past  or  present 
ages  have  witnessed,  or  that  the  future  can  hope  to 
witness."  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  man,  the  persistence  in  mili- 
tary service  in  the  regiment  of  Figueroa  after  much 
suffering  in  hospital,  nor  to  follow  him  afloat  and 
ashore  at  Tunis  and  elsewhere  in  this  career ;  suffice 
that  in  1575,  being  then  at  Naples,  he  obtained  leave 
to  visit  Spain  after  nearly  six  years'  absence,  and 
Don  Juan  gave  Soldado  AventajadOy  of  the  renowned 
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Tercio  de  Figueroa,  letters  strongly  recommending 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  King  as  "  a  man  of  valour,  of 
merit,  and  of  many  signal  services."  But  this  Renais- 
sance Ulysses  we  find  bearing  other  and  many  forms 
of  trial  before  he  reached  his  native  land.  Almost 
in  sight  of  Spain  the  *  El  Sol  J'  the  ship  Cervantes 
was  on  board  of  was  captured,  after  a  desperate  fight 
with  Algerine  Corsairs,  and  the  letters  of  Don  Juan, 
found  upon  our  author,  only  served  to  insure  to  him 
severe  treatment  to  stimulate  an  early  and  important 
ransom.  In  his  own  comedy  "  El  Trato  de  Argel " 
much  of  the  life  at  Algiers  may  be  derived,  and  Navar- 
ette,  in  his*  Vida  de  Cervantes,'  confirms  and  amplifies 
this  on  the  authority  of  the  papers  discovered  in  1808 
by  Cean  Bermudez,  in  the  Indian  Archives  at  Seville, 
and  now  at  Simanca.  These  documents  refer  to  a 
petition  to  the  King,  and  a  consequent  examination 
of  Cervantes  aa  to  his  behaviour  in  captivity.  From 
this  we  gather  a  more  enduring  and  a  greater  hero- 
ism than  that  at  Lepanto,  combining  with  constant 
efforts  for  his  own  and  companions'  escape,  an 
amount  of  discretion  and  self-sacrifice  that  deserved 
a  better  fate  than  to  be  thwarted  by  the  treachery  of 
the  Dominican  monk  Blanco  de  Paz,  whose  bitter 
and  persistent  animosity  pursued  Cervantes  to  the 
end.  The  end  of  exile,  however,  came,  but  not  from 
the  royal  gratitude  to  redeem  a  worthy  soldier. 

The  liberation  was  effected,  but  not  by  Philip  II. 
The  burden  fell  upon  Cervantes'  mother  and  widowed 
sister,  Leonor  de  Cortinas,  and  Andrea  de  Cervantes ; 
a  sum  of  300  ducats  raised  by  these  two  women  was 
added  to  a  moiety  obtained  principally  on  loan  and 
conveyed  by  Father  Juan  Gil  of  the  Holy  Order  of 
the  Redemptories  to  Algiers. 
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This  excellent  man  appears,  however,  to  have 
raised  a  further  sum  of  500  Spanish  escudos,  from 
local  merchants  and  others,  to  satisfy  Hassan  Pasha, 
Cervantes'  tyrannical  master. 

The  enmity  of  Blanco  de  Paz — whether  dictated 
by  the  Holy  Office  or  not  is  uncertain — has  been  the 
means,  at  any  rate,  through  the  petition  and  inquiry 
referred  to,  of  showing  the  character  of  Cervantes 
to  be  equal  to  those  heroes  of  chivalry  whose  noblest 
attributes  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  decry,  as 
in  '  Don  Quixote '  he  is  the  first  to  rend  the  tissue  of 
extravagance  in  which  their  deeds  are  enveloped. 

The  return  to  Spain,  however  joyful,  after  ten 
years'  absence,  found  him  without  the  position  and 
reward  he  anticipated  as  his  due ;  and  we  see  him 
again  taking  military  service,  in  despair,  in  his  old 
regiment,  fighting  on  one  of  Santa  Cruz  flagships 
with  the  old  bravery,  and  ending  his  soldier  life  only 
after  the  return  of  the  fleet  from  the  Azores  to  Cadiz, 
1585.  He  appears,  after  some  uncertain  appoint- 
ment of  a  diplomatic  character  to  Spanish  Barbary, 
to  have  resumed  his  early  literary  tendencies  and 
written  the  pastoral  poem  "  Galatea." 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  return  for  a  while  to 
Portugal,  for  the  conquest  of  which  the  Figueroa 
regiment  had  been  very  much  at  Lisbon.  Besides 
dealing  finally  with  Don  Antonio  and  Philip's  allied 
enemies  at  sea,  Roderigo  Cervantes  is  said  to  have 
distinguished  himself  greatly  at  Terceira,  though 
whether  the  brothers  were  fighting  side  by  side  here 
is  doubtful.  In  Portugal,  on  Miguel's  part  at  least, 
war  seems  to  have  been  fairly  balanced  by  love ;  and 
his  admiration  of  the  country  and  its  fairer  inhabit- 
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ants  is  recorded  years  afterwards  in  glowing  terms 
in  his  "  Persiles  and  Sigismunda,"  published  by  his 
widow  after  his  death.  The  widow,  however,  was 
not  the  Portuguese  lady  who  bore  him  a  daughter 
who  lived  under  his  roof  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  marriage  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  did  not  take 

place  until  December  12th,  1584,  a  few  days  before 

the  "  Galatea  "   was  published.     Little  is  known  of 

Cervantes'   wife,   Donna   Catalina   de    Palacios   de 

Salazar,  although  some  interesting  items  in  relation 

to  the  dowry  Cervantes  settled  upon  her —  1 00  ducats, 

or  a  tenth  of  his  fortune — are  mentioned  by  Pellicer, 

and  a  curious  list  of  the  lady's  own  effects  which 

affords  some  elements  of  a  striking  domestic  picture. 

Thus  were  secured  to  her  "  several  plantations  of 

young  vines  in  the  district  of  Esquivias;  siKfanegas 

of  meal,  and  one  of  wheat  at  eight  reals  ;  various 

articles  of  household   furniture — two  linen  sheets, 

three  of  cotton,  a  cushion  stuffed  with  wool,  two 

pillows  of   the   same,  one   good   blanket,  and   one 

worn ;   tables,  chairs,  pots,  and  pans ;  a  brasier,  a 

grater,  several  jars  ;  sacred  images  in  alabaster  and 

silver  gilt,  a  crucifix,  two  little  images  of  the  Baby 

Jesus,  with  His  little  garments  and  body  linen ;  four 

beehives,  and  forty-five  hens  and  pullets,  with  one 

cock." 

This  inventory  is  not  mentioned  here  with  any 
idea  of  supporting  the  notion  of  the  gossips  of  Donna 
Catalina  at  Esquivias,  that  in  "  marrying  the  maimed 
old  soldier,"  as  Mr.  Watts  says,  "  she  threw  herself 
away,"  but  with  the  view  of  indicating  the  back- 
ground and  environment  from  which  the  portrait  of 
the  author  of  '  Don  Quixote  '  is  relieved,  and  to 
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supply  in  effect  the  touch  of  nature  which  patheti- 
cally brings  his  nearer  to  our  own. 

Catalina  brought  Cervantes,  however,  no  children. 
She  was  nineteen  and  he  thirty-seven  years  old  at 
the  time  of  their  wedding.     Whatever  reliance  may 
be  placed  upon  the   tradition  that  his  future  wife 
was  made  to  figure  as  the  peerless  Galatea,  and  that 
Cervantes   himself  masquerades  as  her  lover,  the 
Shepherd  Elicio,  she  was  a  veritable  Dulcinea  to 
him,  and  it  is  not  without  pathos  that  we  see  the 
chivalrous  loyalty  of  the  buffeted  soldier  so  heavily 
handicapped  by  fortune  in  their  married  life.     How 
far  distance  of  time  allows  us  to  lift  the  veil  and 
make  the  private  life  of  public  men  public  property 
is  not  to  be  discussed  here.     We  know  at  least  that 
in  all   its  vicissitudes   Cervantes'  home,  which  in- 
cluded his  wife,  his   natural   daughter  Isabel,  his 
widowed  sister  Andrea  and  her  daughter  Costanza, 
provided  elements  enough  to  disturb  the  domestic 
peace  of  any  hearth ;  yet,  although  the  household 
was  poor,  and  Cervantes  no  more  careful  perhaps 
than  men  of   supposed  genius  usually  are — ^yet,  if 
Catalina  was  a  much-enduring  woman,  she  endured 
with  so  good  a  grace  that  at  her  death,  ten  years 
after  that  of  her   husband,  she   desired   no  other 
resting-place  than  by  his  side.* 

At  Esquivias,  at  Madrid,  or  at  Valladolid  the 
condition  of  the  household  remained  much  the 
same. 

The  unfortunate  episode  at  the  latter  place,  how- 

•  Dona  Catalina  died  at  Madrid  October  3  let,  1626,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Convent  of  the  Trinitarian  Nuns  in  her  husband's  grave,  of  which 
the  site  is  now  forgotten. — Watts* ' Life' 
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ever,  when  the  whole  family  were  thrown  into  gaol 
pending  an  inquiry  as  to  the  death  of  one  of  the 
Court  gallants,  Don  Graspar  de  Espeleta,  whom  they 
had  succoured  when  wounded,  shows  the  addition  of 
a  servant  Maria  and  Dona  Magdalena  de  Sotomayor, 
called  Cervantes'  sister,  but  who  was  probably  a 
cousin.     That  all  these  people  were  dependent  on 
Cervantes,  with  the  exception  of  the  trifling  contri- 
butions  obtained  by  needlework  and  the  produce  of 
Catalina's  plantations  of  young  vines,  is  evident. 
It  is  no  source  of  wonder,  then,  that  the  pen  of  the 
ready  writer  of  poems,  pastorals,  plays,  and  romances 
was  intermitted  with  the  profession  of  tax-collector, 
which  begged  and   beggarly  appointment  he  ob- 
tained  with   diflBculty  from  the  Royal  Purveyor- 
General  of  Fleets  and  Armaments  of  the  Indies,  and 
became  one  of  the  four  Commissaries  who  purchased 
stores  for  the   "  Invincible   Armada."     Anything 
more  uncongenial  than  such  a  post  to  such  a  man  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive ;  the  very  excellence  of  his 
character  and  qualifications  told  against  his  success 
in  dealing  with  officials  in  Spain  at  such  a  period, 
while  the  careless  side  of  the  nature  of  the  soldier, 
evidenced  in  much  of  his  literary  work,  was  disas- 
trous to  an  official  career  where  exactness  was  a 
necessity.     He  seems  to  have  been  often  in  trouble, 
once  for  trusting  7,400  rmls  to  a  defaulting  agent, 
and  at  another  time  spending  three  months  in  the 
prison  of  Castro  del  Rio  for  over-zeal  in  levying 
taxes   on   the  Church   in  obtaining  stores  for  the 
"Invincible  Armada."     He  keeps  his  poetical  pen 
constantly  in  the  ink,  however,  now  winning  spoons 
for  a  prize  quatrain  in  praise  of  a  new  saint,  now 
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writing  a  satirical  ode  on  Medina  Sidonia,  or,  as 
when  Philip  died,  in  1598,  composing  a  sonnet  in 
mockery  of  his  all  too  sumptuous  obsequies. 

Lope  de  Rueda,  who  is  supposed  to  have  served, 
though  a  younger  man,  in  the  same  regiment  as 
Cervantes,  had  completely  beaten  his  comrade  out 
of  the  field  as  a  playwright.  Madrid  audiences  evi- 
dently could  take  quantity  without  being  over  nice 
as  to  quality ;  and  although  we  have  the  generous 
recognition  by  Cervantes  of  the  excellence  of  his 
friend's  and  rival's  comedies  as  "  suitable,  felicitous, 
and  well- worded,"  yet  of  the  eighteen  hundred  plays 
attributed  to  Lope  de  Rueda  in  the  leisure  of  his 
priestly  avocations,  few  remain  that  are  at  all  well 
known.  None  bear  comparison  as  works  of  art  with 
Cervantes'  "  La  Numancia  "  or  "  El  trato  de  Argel." 
The  "  Numancia  "  may  not,  as  has  been  said,  be  a 
play  in  the  modern  sense,  but  the  fire  of  criticism 
with  which  it  has  been  assailed  and  illuminated  has 
only  served  to  mark  the  more  distinctly  its  glowing 
patriotism  and  fervid  eloquence,  and  to  emphasise 
the  pathos  of  a  monumental  story  of  love  and  sacri- 
fice. The  "  Numancia"  having  been  played,  perhaps 
for  the  last  time,  when  the  French  were  thundering 
at  the  gates  of  Zaragoza,  and  with  the  inspiring 
effect  of  stimulating  the  vigour  of  the  defence,  has 
invested  this  drama  with  a  halo  of  romance  and 
sentiment  which  has  rendered  it  almost  sacred. 

While  the  "  Numancia  "  commands  our  interest 
as  a  work  of  art  by  its  intensit}^  ''El  trato  de  Argel" 
sur\'ives  probably  as  much  from  the  reflection  it 
gives  of  the  author's  life  in  Algiers  as  from  any 
intrinsic  merit. 
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It  is  impossible  to  do  more  here  than  mention 
another  of  many  plays — "  The  Perplexed  Lady." 
This,  however,  an  example  of  the  cloak  and  sword 
style,  has  the  cachet  of  the  author's  own  good  opinion, 
if  it  has  little  more.  Neither  can  we  dwell  on  the  long 
hst  of  titles,  comprising  the  *  Novelas  Exemplares,' 
short  stories  published  with  much  success  in  1613; 
they  are  vivid  with  the  Cervantean  spirit  and  redolent 
of  the  Spanish  life  of  the  period,  though  remarkably 
free  from  impure  ideas  or  coarseness.  The  influence 
these  tales  have  exercised  upon  subsequent  literature 
is  certainly  immense,  and  is  recognisable  in  the 
novel  of  to-day  as  importantly  as  in  the  writings  of 
Fielding,  Scott,  or  Dickens.*  But  these  comedies, 
novels,  and  poems,  published  while  the  second  part 
of '  Don  Quixote '  was  getting  ready  for  the  press, 
or  subsequently  to  the  completion  of  the  great  work 
of  Cervantes'  life,  wrought  no  improvement  in  his 
worldly  position,  and  this  though  his  works  met  with 
high  approbation.  So  high,  indeed,  were  these 
opinions,  that  one  of  Cervantes'  admirers  was  heard 
to  remark,  "  If  it  is  necessity  compels  him  to  write 
may  God  grant  he  may  never  have  abundance,  so 
that,  poor  himself,  he  may  make  the  whole  world 
rich."  Interest  has  centred  round  the  question  of  how 
much  Cervantes  knew  of  European  literature,  and 
that  especially  of  his  contemporaries.  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice  Kelly   is   of   opinion  that  he  might  have 

*  I  feel  that  in  connection  with  these  novels  the  name  of  Norman 
Maccoll,  the  late  and  able  editor  of  the '  Athenseum/  should  be  mentioned, 
who  devoted  many  years  to  the  production  of  a  new  and  excellent  trans- 
lation,  and  who  would  have  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  Cervantean 
celebrations  this  year  had  it  not  been  for  his  lamentably  sudden  and 
untimely  death. 
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known  something  of  Rabelais,  but  is  in  doubt 
whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  Jean  de  Meung, 
Villon,  Morot,  Rousard,  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  and 
Montaigne.  Much  less,  however,  did  he  know  of  his 
contemporaries  Sidney  Spenser,  Marlow,  Raleigh, 
Bacon,  and  Shakespeare. 

Though  Shakespeare  might  have  read  *  Don 
Quixote,'  it  remains  doubtful  if  he  could  have  known 
much  of  Cervantes'  writings.  His  attention,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  directed  seriously  to  Spain, 
for,  if  I  remember  rightly.  Dr.  Garnett  points  out 
the  derivation  of  much  of  the  "  Tempest "  from  the 

*  Primero  Noche  de  Inviemo.'  Fletcher  doubtless 
derived  his  "  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  "  from 

*  Don  Quixote.'  He  need  not  have  known  Spanish, 
as  he  could  have  seen  Shelton's  translation.  But  it 
would  take  too  long  to  recapitulate  what  is  generally 
so  well  known,  i.  e.  the  long  list  of  admirers  whose 
regard  took  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  besides 
those  whose  mere  notes  of  admiration  increase  our 
own  by  their  happy  expression.  A  few  must  suffice. 
Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  Mrs.  Piozi,  considered 
*Don  Quixote'  second  only  to  the  'Iliad' — a  trifle 
extravagant,  perhaps,  as  when  Byron  overshoots  the 
mark  in  "  Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away." 
Heine  mistakes  him  when  he  qualifies  his  admiration 
by  calling  him  a  mocker  of  enthusiasm,  but  is 
justified  in  comparing  him  with  Shakespeare,  when 
he  says,  "  Both  poets  were  not  only  flowers  of  their 
time,  but  they  were  also  the  germs  of  the  future." 
Then,  while  Sismondi  calls  *  Don  Quixote'  the  most 
melancholy  of  books,  Carlyle  calls  it  the  joyfuUest. 
Moliere  complimented  by  copying  him,  Montesquieu 
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by  offending  all  other  Spanish  writers :  Le  sent  de 
leur  livres  qui  soit  hon  esi  celui  qui  a  fait  voir  la  ridicule 
de  tons  las  autres  (*  Lettres  Personnel ').  The  author 
of  the  *  Nouvelle  Heloise/  if  reluctant,  is  honest :  "II 
faut  ecrire  commes  Cervantes  pour  faire  lire  six 
volumes  de  visions."  The  remark  of  St.  Evremond, 
when  he  says,  "*Don  Quichotte  que  je  puis  lire 
toute  ma  vie  sans  en  etre  d6goiit6  un  seul  moment," 
is  balanced  by  Macaulay's  forcible  phrase,  "  The  best 
novel  in  the  world."  Victor  Hugo,  Merim^e,  and 
Viardot  all  agree  in  praise  or  imitation,  and  the 
commentary  may  well  be  closed  by  Saint-Beuve's 
"  Cette  imagination  que  n'etait  que  hors  de  propos," 
and  Schlegel's  surpassing  criticism  of  *  Don  Quixote ' : 
"The  more  it  is  imitated  the  more  it  becomes  in- 
imitable." 

Cervantes  reached  his  greatest  success  through 
avenues  of  misfortune.  Dramatic  writing  might 
not,  if  prosecuted,  have  been  comparable  with 
*  Don  Quixote,'  or  even  the  subsequent  *  Novelas 
Exemplares,'  but  unquestionably  the  stoppage  of  all 
theatrical  performance  in  Spain  at  one  period  by  its 
gloomy  monarch,  besides  the  redundance  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  acted  as  deterrents  to  Cervantes'  play- 
writing.  Again,  his  spontaneity  in  writing  satirical 
sonnets  and  lampoons  would  be  a  considerable  factor 
in  the  gentle  art  of  making  enemies.  Some  form  of 
this  accomplishment  led  to  the  avenue  of  trouble, 
ending  in  the  Casa  de  Mediano,  in  the  cellar  of 
which  house,  in  the  town  of  Argamasilla,  Cervantes 
was  locked  up,  as  tradition  reports,  and  where,  on 
no  better  authority,  *  Don  Quixote '  took  form  in  a 
satire  intended  to  travesty  the  figure  and   mental 
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condition  of  Roderigo  de  Pachero,  a  cousin  of 
Catalina  Palacio's,  and  a  strong  opponent  to  her 
marriage  with  our  author.  The  most  important 
support  of  this  legend  is  derived  from  the  hidalgo's 
portrait  of  quixotic  appearance  in  a  votive  picture 
in  the  church;  an  inscription  sets  forth  how  the 
said  hidalgo  had  called  upon  the  Virgin  in  his 
affliction  and  promised  her  a  silver  lamp  in  return 
for  relief  of  the  great  pain  he  had  suffered  in  his 
brain  through  a  chillness  or  dumbness,  which  had 
"  curdled  it  within."  It  was  about  this  time,  how- 
ever, whether  at  Argamasilla  de  Alba  or  elsewhere, 
in,  to  us,  the  obscurest  period  of  his  life,  that 
Cervantes  Avrote  '  Don  Quixote,'  i.  e.  circa  1600. 
Internal  evidence  shows  that  it  was  not  the  product 
of  a  brief  period,  or  that  its  motive  and  intention 
was  of  mere  caprice,  spite,  or  revenge.  The  accident 
of  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  knight  of  La  Mancha 
in  the  portrait  of  the  votive  picture  is  unimportant, 
except  that  it  might  have  suggested,  quite  innocently, 
the  adoption  of  a  type,  in  like  manner  as  Cervantes' 
comings  and  goings  in  La  Mancha  and  other  parts  of 
Spain  filled  the  storehouse  of  an  artistic  memory  with 
inexhaustible  dramatu  persouae  and  mise  en  scene. 

The  innumerable  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
in  tracing  the  original  of  Cervantes'  gaunt  hero  need 
not  occupy  us  greatly.  A  fancied  resemblance  to 
Titian's  portrait  of  Charles  V,  a  less  probable  idea 
that  Philip  was  intended  to  be  travestied,  may  be 
dismissed  without  argument.  The  likeness  to  Loyola 
suggested  by  el  Reverendo  Don  Juan  Bowie,  our  own 
countryman,  has  the  feeble  support  of  possibility  in 
the  fact  of  Quixote's  Biscayan  adversary  coming  from 
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the  same  village  as  the  saintly  Jesuit,  but  none  of  these 
contentions  can  be  reasonably  maintained  now. 

The  dog's-eared  and  bethumbed  MSS.,  we   find, 
waited  long  for  both  patron  and  publisher.     Per- 
haps the  Duke  of  Bejar's  sympathy  for  books  of 
chivalry  was  the  reason,  after  all,  that  he  should 
appreciate  in  the  fullest  degree  the  chapter  Cervantes 
read  to  him,  and  that  he  should  accept  the  Dedication 
although  he  had  previously  rejected  it.    But  I  think 
here  we  may  allow  something  for  humour  in  the 
valiant   old   soldier,  who   mast   have  been   hugely 
tickled  by  that  first  chapter  of  '  Don  Quixote,'  which 
parodies  one  of  the  silliest  romances,  and  which  the 
author,  Feliciano  de  Silva,  had  dedicated  to  the  Duke 
of  Bejar's  own  grandfather.*     Cervantes,  in  a'  well- 
known  passage  in  *  Don  Quixote,'  t  refers  to  "a  grave 
ecclesiastic,  one  of  those  who  regulate  noblemen's 
houses,  one   of  those   who,  not  being  nobly   born 
themselves,  never  succeed  in  teaching  noble  conduct 
to  those  who  are  so  bom,  one  of  those  who  seek  to 
level  the  nobility  of  the  great  to  the  pettiness  of 
their  own  minds,  one  of  those  who,  striving  to  teach 
economy,  impart  meanness  to  those  under  them." 
This   passage   is   supposed   to   have   been   levelled 
against  the  Duke's  chaplain,  and  probably  indicates 
some  fears  of  heterodoxy.     There  must  have  been 
public  reading  of  the  MSS.  in  other  places,  as  six 
months  previous  to  the  publication  *  Don  Quixote ' 
is  mentioned  in   verse   by   the  Dominican  Andres 
P^rez  (?).     (See  Fitzmaurice  Kelly's  *Life  of  Cer- 

*  The  third  part  of  '  Don  Florizel  de  Niquea '  was  dedicated  to  a  former 
Dioke  de  Bejar.     See  '  Salva's  Cataloga/  vol.  ii,  p.  14. 
t  1)  2,  Part  II,  chap.  31. 
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vantes,'  ch.  vi,  p.  212.)     The  lines  are  from  the 
Picara  Justina': 

"  Soy  la  Reyn  de  Picardi 

Mas  que  la  Rud  conoci, 

Mas  famo  que  dona  Oli^ 

Que  Don  Quixo  y  Lazari, 

Que  alf  arache  y  Celesti, 

Sino  me  conoces  cue ; 
Yoy  so  due 
Que  todas  las  aguas  be." 

The  privUegio  of  the  *  Picara  Justina '  is  dated 
August  22nd,  1604;  'Don  Quixote'  did  not  appear 
until  December,  1604,  or  January,  1605.  Lope  de 
Vega  had  heard  of  the  coming  book,  but  was  not 
generous  enough,  in  this  period  of  his  own  great 
success,  to  welcome  that  of  his  rival.  Friederich 
von  Schack  mentions,  in  his  '  Dramatic  Literature 
and  Art  in  Spain'  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1854), 
p.  33,  Lope  speaking  of  the  book  thus :  "  I  speak 
not  of  poets ;  many  of  them  are  in  blossom  for  the 
coming  year,  but  none  of  them  is  as  bad  as  Cer- 
vantes— none  of  them  so  foolish  as  to  praise  *  Don 
Quixote.'" 

The  copyright  of  the  MSS.  was  at  last  sold  to  the 
King's  printer,  Francisco  Robles,  for  ten  years.  The 
privllegio  was  signed  on  September  26th,  and  the  Tasa 
on  December  20th,  1604,  and  it  was  printed  by 
Juan  de  la  Cuesta,  in  Madrid,  and  published  by  him 
in  316  folios  in  January,  1605. 

The  first  impressions  of  the  book  were  discreditably 
full  of  typographical  blunders,  which  should  have 
been  revised  if  the  printing  itself  was  equal  to  that 
which  was  usual  at  the  time.  The  dawn  of  Cervantes' 
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immortality  was  autumnal ;  he  was  58  when  he  was 
correcting  the  '  Don  Quixote '  proofs.  Ticknor,  in  his 
'History  of  Spanish  Literature/  dwells  amusingly  on 
some  of  these  blunders,  notably  that  of  "  saying 
seven  times  that  Sancho  was  on  his  ass  after  Gines 
de  Passemonte  had  stolen  it "  ;  also  that  Cervantes 
"  took  pains  in  the  only  edition  of  the  first  part  that 
he  ever  revised  to  correct  two  of  his  blunders,  heed- 
lessly overlooking  the  rest,  and  when  he  published 
the  second  part  laughed  heartily  at  the  whole,  the 
errors  and  the  corrections  and  all,  as  things  of  little 
consequence  to  himself  or  anyone  else."  But  Ticknor 
goes  on  generously  to  add  that  "  it  was  written  in 
his  old  age,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  life  every  step  of 
which  had  been  marked  by  disappointed  expectations, 
disheartening  struggles,  and  sore  calamities,  that  he 
began  it  in  a  prison,  and  that  it  was  finished  when 
he  found  the  hand  of  death  pressing  heavily  upon  his 
heart,  that  if  we  remember  this  as  we  read,  we  may  feel, 
as  we  ought  to  feel,  what  admiration  and  reverence  are 
due,  not  only  to  the  living  power  of  Don  Quixote, 
but  to  the  character  and  genius  of  Cervantes ;  if  it 
be  forgotten  or  underrated,  we  shall  fail  in  regard  to 
both."  To  this  carelessness  must  be  attributed,  how- 
ever, to  some  extent  the  vexation  that  Cervantes 
experienced  by  being  forestalled  in  the  second  part 
of  *  Don  Quixote.'  Besides  that,  the  pirates  and  the 
wreckers  were  busy,  as  Mr.  Watts  says,  upon  *  Don 
Quixote '  from  its  very  earliest  appearance.  Worse 
was  to  come,  however,  for  Cervantes  was  completing 
his  fifty-ninth  chapter  of  the  second  part  when  he 
learned  of  Alonso  Fernandez  de  Avellaneda's  pub- 
lication of  a  spurious  edition  at  Tarragona.     Argu- 
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ment  has  played  round  a  possible  excuse  for  this  in 
the  unfortunate  quotation  or  misquotation  from  the 
"Orlando  Furioso" — 

"  Forse  altri  cantera  con  miglior  plettro  *' — 
leaving  it  doubtful,  as  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  says, 
whether  the  writer  seriously  intended  to  complete  the 
work  himself,  though  it  is  no  new  thing  in  the  history 
of  Spanish  literature  that  a  work  by  one  hand  should 
be  completed  by  another,  and  he  instances  *  Diana 
of  Montemayor,'  continued  both  by  Alonzo  Perez 
and  Gil  Polo  ;  yet,  as  he  adds,  "  the  most  shameless 
of  these  self-nominated  assistants  had  generally 
thought  it  necessary  to  allude  to  the  original  writer 
in  terms  of  civility,  or  at  least  to  abstain  from  coarse 
invective  and  indecent  obloquy."  The  insolent 
Avellaneda,  scurrilous  as  malignant,  does  not  even 
hesitate  to  comment  on  Cervantes  thus:  "The  tongue 
of  the  world-worn  veteran  wags  more  freely  than 
his  hand"  (injured  at  Lepanto). 

The  false  'Don  Quixote '  possessed  merits  enough, 
however,  to  give  Le  Sage  an  opportunity  for  approv- 
ing it,  and  for  Pope  to  mistake  the  translation  of 
Avellaneda  for  Cervantes'. 

The  mask  of  Avellaneda  has  never  been  pene- 
trated, and  has  covered  many  supposed  personalities 
in  its  time — the  Inquisitor-General,  Blanco  de  Paz, 
the  Dominican  of  Algiers,  Andres  P6rez  of  the 
pomographic  '  Picara  Justina '  and  others ;  but  it 
must  at  least  be  believed,  if  not  proven,  that,  as 
D  Raimdn  Leon  Mainez  has  pointed  out,  "  if  the 
hand  is  the  hand  of  Avellaneda,  the  voice  is  the  voice 
of  Lope  de  Vega."  *     He  gives  himself  away  in  his 

♦  See  '  Life  of  Cervantes '  (Fitzmaurice  Kelly),  p.  263. 
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resentment  at  the  gentle  criticism  evidently  aimed  at 
him  in  the  forty-eighth  chapter  of  '  Don  Quixote.' 
But  we  will  not  pursue  the  disagreeable  subject 
further.  If,  as  has  been  suggested,  there  is  in 
that  voluminous  Vega  and  Sessa  correspondence,  of 
which  Schak  only  saw  a  part,  but  which  is  still 
in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional,  a  single  sentence  that 
will  tend  to  clear  up  this  mystery,  for  the  sake  of 
literature,  for  the  sake  of  Spain,  it  ought  to  be 
published. 

Spain  has  indeed  shown  a  regrettable  want  of 
interest  in  the  past  in  her  splendid  son  the  author  of 
*  Don  Quixote.'  Independently  of  the  doubt  which 
for  years  veiled  his  birthplace,  and  that  it  was  due 
to  a  foreign  country  that  the  doubt  was  solved,  due 
also  to  England  the  first  translation,  and  much  more 
the  first  adequate  edition,  of  his  book  in  his  native 
tongue — ^the  edition  published  by  Tonson  and  illus- 
trated by  Vanderbusch — it  is  a  reproach  to  Cervantes' 
countrymen  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
his  authentic  portrait,  although  two  at  least  must 
have  been  made  during  his  lifetime.  He  mentions  one 
himself,  and  describes  his  own  personal  appearance 
in  the  Preface  to  the  *  Novelas  Exemplares ' — truthful, 
doubtless,  as  it  is  not  touched  up  by  any  personal 
vanity :  "An  oval  visage,  chestnut  hair,  smooth,  open 
forehead,  lively  eyes,  a  hooked  but  well-proportioned 
nose,  a  silvery  beard,  that  twenty  years  ago  was 
golden,  large  moustaches,  a  small  mouth,  teeth  not 
much  to  speak  of,  six  in  bad  condition  and  worse 
placed,  no  two  of  them  corresponding  to  each  other, 
a  figure  midway  between  the  two  extremes,  neither 
tall  nor  short,  a  vivid  complexion,  rather  fair  than 
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dark,  somewhat  stooped  in  the  shoulders,  and  not 
very  light-footed."      It  was  upon  this  description 
William  Kent  founded  his  design  for  the  portrait 
engraved   by   Greorge  Vertue  for  Tonson's  edition 
previously  referred  to,  which  was  produced  at  the 
expense  of  Lord  Carteret,  the  minister  who  told 
Queen  Caroline  "  the  most  agreeable  and  witty  book 
ever  written  in  the  world  "  was  lacking  in  her  library. 
(See  the  Prologue  to  the  '  Pastor  de  Filida '  [Valencia, 
1792]  written  by  Mayans  y  Siscar,  the  editor  of  the 
*  Don  Quixote '  thus  added  to  Queen  Caroline's  library.) 
The  indifferent  or  inadequate  Spanish  editions  are 
too  numerous  to  mention.   By  far  the  most  important, 
however,  are  those  of  Clemencin  (Madrid,  1833-39), 
and  that  with  its  valuable  commentaries  by  our  own 
countryman  John  Bowie,  the  accomplished  scholar 
and   vicar   of   Idmestone,   Wilts.     This   edition  of 
el  Reverendo  Don  Juan  Bowie  (six  vols,  in  3  roy. 
4to)  was  for  the  most  part  printed  at  Salisbury,  but 
the  first  volume  in  London,  1781, precedes  Clemencin's 
and  also  the  critical  and  analytical  edition  of  Pellicer 
(Madrid,  1797-98),  who  derived  many  of  his  notes 
directly  from  Bowie,  it  is  said,  without   adequate 
acknowledgment.      Of  all  the  French  translations 
of    *Don  Quixote,'    Viardot's,    1836,    with    Tony 
Johannot's  illustrations,  is  the  best,  Mr.  Watts  says,  in 
spite  of  the  trenchant  attack  that  was  made  upon  it 
by  Biedermann  in  *  Don  Quichotte  et  la  tache  de  ses 
traducteurs'  (Paris,  1837). 

Excepting  that  he  left  Valladolid  soon  after  the 
Madrilenos  had  persuaded  Philip  III  to  make  their 
town  the  capital  (1 606)  we  know  little  of  Cervantes 
till  the  second  edition  of  the  first  part  of  '*Don 
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Quixote '  was  brought  out  at  Madrid  in  1608 ;  he 
had  probably  been  at  Seville  in  some  of  the  inter- 
vening period,  but  at  any  rate  the  crest  of  the  wave 
of  success  at  this  time  had  brought  him  within  the 
scope  of  important  and  most  influential  persons  who 
gave  him  their  friendship.  Archbishop  Bernardo 
Sandova  y  Rojas,  one  of  the  most  liberal-minded 
men  who  ever  ruled  the  Inquisition,  was  probably 
instrumental  in  delaying  the  expurgation  of  the 
offending  passage  on  works  of  charity  which  the 
Duchess  tells  Sancho  if  "  performed  coldly  and 
feebly  have  no  merit  nor  avail  anything."  Sandoval, 
Bishop  of  Toledo,  died  1619,  until  which  time  the 
Holy  Office  took  no  notice  of  *  Don  Quixote.'* 

His  other  important  friend  was  the  Viceroy  of 
Naples,  the  Conde  de  Lemos,  nephew  and  son-in-law 
of  the  Duke  de  Lerma.  Lemos  outlived  Cervantes, 
and  remained  his  friend  to  the  last.  It  was  fortu- 
nate that  it  was  so,  for  although  honour  and  success 
had  stimulated  the  pen  that  was  only  laid  down  with 
the  life,  there  was  no  golden  sunset  to  this  brilliant 
day,  and  the  dark  clouds  of  illness  and  poverty  were 
relieved  by  the  alms  of  his  noble  patron.  Cervantes' 
acknowledgments  of  these  are  as  excessive  as  usual 
when  thanking  or  praising  his  friends  and  contem- 
poraries, as  in  the  "  Canto  de  Calliope "  in  the 
'  Galatea,'  etc.  Like  many  another  writer  or  man 
of  genius,  he  was  not  a  good  man  of  business  to 

•  The  inefficiency  of  works  without  charity  seems  to  have  been  a 
atambling-block  to  the  Inquisition,  as  we  find  Archbishop  Carranza, 
whose  orthodoxy  might  have  been  taken  as  unquestionable,  suffering 
sixteen  years'  imprisonment  for  an  indiscretion.  No  wonder  Cervantes 
said :  "  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Inquisition  I  should  have  made  my  book 
much  more  entertaining." 
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make  the  best  of  his  wares.  Speaking  of  a  sale  of 
comedies  in  MSS.,  he  naively  says :  "  I  made  the 
venture.  I  sold  them  to  a  bookseller,  who  sent  them 
to  the  Press;  he  paid  me  a  reasonable  sum  for  them. 
I  took  my  money  meekly,"  etc. 

After  the  plays  and  the  *  Novelas,*  which  in  their 
rich  variety  and  strength  have  been  such  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  later  writers,  the  satirical  poem 
*  Viage  del  Parnaso '  must  be  mentioned.  The  inde- 
fatigable author  had  this  published  through  the 
widow  of  Alonzo  Martin  at  Madrid  in  1614.  It 
imitates  in  a  degree  the  *  Viaggio  di  Parnaso '  by 
the  Perugian  Cesare  Caporali  (II  Stemporato), 
1582.  Anything  satirical  in  it  is,  however,  relieved 
by  Cervantes'  indulgent  and  good-natured  mention 
of  his  friends  and  poetasters  of  his  time.  Ticknor's 
judgment  of  the  work  as  being  of  "  little  merit " 
may,  as  Mr.  Watts  says,  be  too  severe,  but  undoubt- 
edly Cervantes'  poetry  was  not  equal  to  his  prose, 
and  that  does  not  reach,  even  in  the  *  Novelas,'  the 
level  of  '  Don  Quixote.'  Indeed,  after  the  second 
part  was  published  (November,  1615,  by  the  same 
printer  Juan  de  la  Cuesta,  and  the  same  publisher 
Francesco  Robles,  as  for  the  first  part),  and  which 
pace  Charles  Lamb*  is  generally  deemed  better  than 
the  first,  there  could  have  been  very  little  more 
literary  work.  In  his  dedication  of  the  second  part 
to  the  Count  de  Lemos,  Cervantes  announced  the 
appearance  of  *  Persiles  and   Sigismunda '  in  four 

*  See  Lamb*s  letter  to  Southey  (August  9th,  1825) :  "  Marry,  when 
somebody  persuaded  Cervantes  that  he  meant  only  fun  and  put  him 
upon  writing  that  unfortunate  second  part,  with  the  confederacies  of 
that  unworthy  Duke  and  contemptible  Duchess,  Cervantes  sacrificed  his 
instinct." 
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months ;  he  had  previously  spoken  of  it,  and  *  Las 
Semanas  del  Jardin '  as  forthcoming ;  the  latter  was 
never  carried  out.  The  pathetic  incident  of  the 
journey  from  Esquivias  and  the  parting  with  the 
student  at  the  bridge  of  Toledo,  mentioned  in  the 
Prologue  of  *  Persiles/  is  the  last  story  told,  and 
that  concerns  himself,  and  ends  in  thanking  his  com- 
panion for  his  kind  advice  on  his  ailment  (dropsy) 
with  these  words :  **  My  life  is  slipping  away,  and  by 
the  diary  my  pulse  is  keeping,  which  at  the  latest 
will  end  its  reckoning  this  coming  Sunday,  I  have 
to  close  my  life's  account.  Your  worship  has  come 
to  know  me  in  a  rude  moment,  since  there  is  no 
time  for  me  to  show  my  gratitude  for  the  goodwill 
yon  have  shown  me.  By  this  time  we  reached  the 
bridge  of  Toledo,  whither  I  betook  myself,  he  turn- 
ing aside  to  take  that  of  Segovia." 

Three  weeks  before  his  death  he  was  received 
into  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  whose  habit  he 
had  assumed  in  1613,  an  evidence  rather  of  poverty 
perhaps  than  piety,  and,  as  Mr.  Watts  says,  it  was 
not  possible  for  a  man  to  die  decently,  or  at  least  be 
sure  of  decent  burial,  unless  he  was  enrolled  in 
one  of  the  religious  orders.  At  this  time,  at  the 
height  of  his  fame,  the  fortunes  of  Cervantes  were 
probably  at  the  lowest.  A  letter  extant  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  in  which  he  is  thanked  for  his 
bounty,  and  wherein  also  Cervantes  kisses  his  hands 
as  the  executor  of  saintly  deeds,  is  evidence,  not  only 
of  his  poverty,  but  also  of  the  terms  he  was  on  with 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 

Four  days  before  .the  end  came  he  writes  the 
pathetic  Dedication  of  '  Persiles '  to  the  Conde  de 
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Lemos,  and  says :  "  Yesterday  they  gave  me  Extreme 
Unction,  and   to-day  I  am  writing.     The  time  is 
short,  my   agonies   increase,   my  hopes  diminish." 
He  enlarges  gratefully  on  the  Count's  bounty ;  his 
mind  is  still  busy  with  literature  and  the  works  he 
will  accomplish — the  *  Weeks  of  the  G-arden  '  and  the 
*  Bernardo '   and   also   a  sequel  to  the   *  Galatea,' 
alas !    too    well    accomplished    though    imwritten. 
And  yet,  with   all   this,  the  old  humour  brims  up 
an  eternal  fountain.     He  quotes  the  words  of  an  old 
poem,  and  turns  them  to  fit  his  own  case,  an  echo, 
perhaps,  of   the  old   days   at  Alcala  de   Henares : 
"  With  one  foot  in  the  stirrup  waiting  the  call  of 
death."     How  fearless  !     Is  this  the  spirit  and  the 
smile  of  the  Gothic  kings  of  Leon,  or  the  merely 
ordinary   greeting    of    the    inevitable    by. a    poor 
hidalgo  ?      He    died,   as    he    said    he    should,  on 
Sunday,  April  23rd,  1616.     Nominally  Shakespeare 
died  on  the  same  day,*but  our  calendar  was  then 
unreformed. 

They  have  put  up  a  tardy  bust  in  the  facade  of 
the  Trinitarian  Convent  in  the  Calle  de  Cantaranas 
— ^like  and  as  unlike  Cervantes  as  Kent's  portrait ; 
for  hereabouts  Cervantes'  bones  must  have  been 
cast  after  their  removal  with  the  sisters  from  the 
Convent  of  the  Calle  del  Humilladero,  in  whose 
graveyard  he  had  been  buried.  Long  uncertain  as 
to  his  birthplace,  knowing  only  what  manner  of  man 
he  was  from  his  own  verbal  description,  Spain  is  yet 
as  ignorant  of  the  resting-place  of  her  greatest  son 
as  of  him  who  was  buried  in  the  Valley  of  Moab 
— "  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  to  this 
day." 
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The  personal  character  of  Cervantes,  and  his 
religion  or  irreligion,  have  been  very  much  discussed. 
Individually,  the  text  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them  "  is  enough  for  me.  We  may  hope  that  it  may 
answer  greater  purposes.  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
therefore,  on  the  subject,  but  I  may  without  ofiFence 
make  one  or  two  extracts  from  Mr.  Fitzmaurice 
Kelly's  admirable  *Life,'  which  has  served  to 
strengthen  my  own  views.     Mr.  Kelly  says,  p.  299  : 

"  On  almost  all  topics  Cervantes  was  a  man  of  his  own 
age;  his  opinions,  his  prejudices,  his  tendencies,  his  virtues, 
and  his  vices,  are  all  essentially  those  of  his  own  cycle. 
Take,  for  example,  his  view  with  regard  to  the  Moors. 
Their  expulsion  from  Spain,  involving  as  it  did  an  un- 
exampled breach  of  piiblic  faith,  seemed  to  him  an  excellent 
achievement,  a  holy  work.  His  prejudice  against  the  Jews 
was  at  least  as  strong,  and  the  language  which  he  allowed 
himself  to  use  with  regard  to  his  Algerine  captors  would 
bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  a  Dragoon — would  have 
made  a  whole  mess-room  turn  pale.  .  .  .  The  writer, 
however,  was  well  content  to  satisfy  two  debts  at  one 
stroke — his  hatred  of  his  captors  and  his  contempt  for 
ecclesiastical  parasites — both  abiding  passions  with  him. 
But  the  license  of  language  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  so  unbounded  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the 
gross  vituperation  of  these  passages  should  have  been 
passed  by  the  official  censor  of  literature,  who,  himself  a 
minister  of  unimpeachable  orthodoxy,  confined  his  attention, 
as  a  rule,  to  such  sentiments  as  seemed  directed  against 
the  religion  of  the  State. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  most  splendid  precept  of 
Christianity  [Mr.  Kelly  is  here  alluding  to  the  conversation 
on  charity  between  the  Duchess  and  Sancho]  should  have 
been,  even  in  these  ages  of  faith,  a  dead  letter. 

"  Attempts  have  been  made,  vainly  enough,  to  show  that 
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Cervantes  was  a  very  liberal-minded  man  in  religious 
matters,  and  hero-worshippers,  with  a  singular  latitudinarian 
idea  of  hero-worship,  have  gone  farther  in  their  endeavour 
to  honour  his  memory  by  declaring  that  he  was  not  a 
Catholic.  The  question  is  neither  uninteresting  nor  un- 
important, for  the  point  involves  the  hypothesis  that 
Cervantes  was  among  the  basest  of  living  men.  It  is 
certain  that  he  himself  would  have  been  even  more 
astounded  than  indignant  at  his  orthodoxy  being  questioned. 
So  far  as  external  conformity  went,  a  man  who  was  never 
weary  of  celebrating  his  share  in  the  last  crusade,  a  man 
who  was  the  favourite  of  a  cardinal,  who  was  a  member  of 
at  least  one  religious  confraternity,  who  wrote  canticles  in 
praise  of  newly  canonised  saints,  who  received  Extreme 
Unction  on  his  deathbed — such  a  ,maii  might  fairly  be  held 
to  have  satisfied  the  severest  canon." 

I  will  not  follow  Mr.  Kelly  farther,  but  refer  the 
unconvinced  at  once  to  his  book,  and  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  question 
in  its  literary  bearing — an  aspect,  it  may  be  allowed, 
that  is  of  far  greater  interest  and  importance  than 
the  purely  individual  one.  This  is  opportunely 
brought  to  our  notice  in  a  most  effective  way  by  the 
recent  publication  of  the  *  Life  and  Letters  of  J.  H. 
Shorthouse,'  the  author  of  *  John  Inglesant,'  a  review 
of  which  appears  in  the  ^Athenaeum  '  of  June  3rd. 

The  reviewer  gives  this  extract : 

"  Cervantes  and  Jean  Paul  Richter  have  come  nearest  to 
the  conception  of  humour.  But  the  one  positive  exception 
to  the  neglect  of  the  Divine  principle  is  Cervantes  in 
*  Don  Quixote.^  This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  masterpiece  of 
philosophic  humour  is,  as  I  understand  it,  nothing  but  a 
representation  of  the  struggle  of  the  Divine  principle  to 
enter  into  the  everyday  details  of  human  life,  and  the 
masterwork  of  it  appears  in  this,  that  the  Divine  in  it  is 
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represented  to  be  under  no  clumsy  machiiia  .  .  .  but  the 
reader  himself  is  made  to  enter  into  the  struggle  and  in 
most  cases  sides^  as  he  does  in  life^  with  the  commonplace 
and  the  material  against  the  enthusiastic  and  Divine ;  and 
so  unfaltering  is  the  genius  of  Cervantes,  that  this  is 
carried  to  the  grave  itself,  before  which,  talked  down  by 
commonplaces,  and  crushed  by  worldly  good  sense,  Quixote 
acknowledges  his  madness  and  confesses  his  life  to  have 
been  a  mistake ;  this  is  unspeakably  sad,  but  it  is  true/' 

This  is  subtle  analysis,  but  it  is  very  clear,  and 
might  be  held  tx)  justify  much  besides  tilting  at 
windmills.  At  any  rate,  if  it  be  accepted,  it  proves 
beyond  question,  if  proof  were  wanting,  not  only  that 
Cervantes  recognised  to  the  full  the  Divine  influence, 
but  that  his  artistic  power  was  even  greater  than 
has  been  generally  allowed,  in  that  side  by  side  with 
the  eternal  truth  he  recognised  the  eternal  compro- 
mise expediency. 

The  reviewer's  truism,  that  "  the  Divine  does  not 
always  fail,  nor  is  its  votary  always  reckoned  mad," 
does  not  seem  to  me,  in  presence  of  the  story  and 
its  purpose,  to  convey  the  reproach  to  Cervantes 
intended  to  be  implied. 

In  reference  to  the  popularity  of  *  Don  Quixote  * 
in  England,  there  remains  the  question,  after  all, 
how  far  it  is  genuine,  and  in  what  it  consists,  and 
we  have  our  suspicions,  nay,  our  certainties,  that  all 
is  not  as  true  lovers  of  Cervantes  and  his  work  would 
fain  have  it.  Suspicion  of  genuineness  in  so  far  as 
admiration  for  the  work  is  the  correct  attitude 
towards  it,  whether  the  admirer  has  read  it  or  not ; 
certainty  that  many  of  its  admirers  have  not  read  it 
at  all,  or  only  partially,  skimming  the  surface,  taking 
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a  bird's-eye  view,  which  saw  no  deeper  than  the  re- 
flection of  the  stars  that  have  shimmered  in  their 
own  brilliancy  upon  Cervantes'  humour-rippled 
ocean  of  philosophy — stars  of  another  art,  his 
numerous  illustrators,  who  for  the  most  part,  while 
dazzling  a  wondering  world,  have  not  revealed  to  it 
the  inner  light  of  the  work  they  intended  to  adorn 
or  in  any  way  tended  to  make  manifest  the  real 
work  of  the  Spaniard's  masterpiece.  It  may  be 
urged  that  this  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  it  must  be 
allowed  that  it  applies  fairly  equally  in  this  con- 
nection in  art  and  literature  generally,  and  the  failure 
in  this  respect  to  point  the  moral  besides  adorning 
the  tale  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  things.  Most 
authors  are  injured  to  an  extent  by  their  illustrators. 
No  critics  are  so  severe  upon  their  works,  because  no 
critic  is  so  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  own 
point  of  view,  his  vision  of  the  intention  of  the 
writer,  as  the  artist  who  designs  his  blocks  (at  the 
risk  of  being  deemed  facetious,  should  we  not  the 
rather  say  sometimes  blocks  the  author's  design  ?) 
and  this  the  more  assuredly  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
'  Don  Quixote,'  the  illustrations  are  posthumous.  A 
time-worn  question  is  necessarily  involved  here,  and 
if  I  dwell  upon  it,  it  is  not  unduly  to  its  pertinence 
to  the  book  we  are  considering.  But  the  question  is 
not  limited  to  the  illustration  of  books  and  the  piu*- 
port  of  their  authors  by  art.  The  musical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  composer's  intention,  even  in  works 
written  for  the  very  instrument  that  they  may  be 
rendered  upon,  may  reflect  more  of  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  executant,  be  he  ever  so  conscientious,  than 
the  original  spirit  or  individuality  of  the  creator  of 
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the  sonata.   It  needs  not  to  allude  to  mistranslation, 
or  the  impossibility  of  rendering  the  genius  of  one 
language  by  the  scope  of  another,  to  raise  a  vision 
of  an  army  of  martyrs,  ghosts  of  an  intellectual  past, 
whose  eternal  punishment  would  seem  to  be  that  of 
witnessing  their  offspring  constantly  maltreated  by 
a  perverse,  blind,  and  irresponsible  posterity,  pre- 
cept, poem,  or  play,  at  a  period  as  remote  from  their 
origin  as  it  is  foreign  to  their  evolution  alike  suffer- 
ing from  the  rationalising  of  the  conceived  improbable 
or  the  Bowdlerising  of  the  deemed  improper.     If 
this  is  to  be  regretted  as  a  variable  but  constant  per- 
centage of  loss  to  the  present  and  to  the  future  on 
all  books  of  the  past,  how  acute  that  regret  becomes 
in  relation  to  works  of  genius  which  are  epoch-making 
in  human  thought,  such  as   the  book  we  are  con- 
sidering.    In  *  Don  Quixote,'  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  it  is  not,  as  with  many  other  books,  that  it 
suffers  from  adaptation  to  an  unimaginative  period, 
or  that  it  had  to  be  made  palatable  to  a  passing  taste, 
but  that  in  too  many  instances  its  illustrations  were 
drawn  to  make  it  go  down^  as  a  publisher  might  say, 
with  the  public,  seizing  what   a  commercial  view 
might  see  as  its  salient  points,  and  sacrificing  every- 
thing to  the  ridiculous — to  make  it  go  down,  indeed, 
by  roaring  away  every  scintilla  of  deeper  thought  or 
philosophy  in  inextinguishable  laughter.   The  failure 
to  illustrate  *  Don  Quixote '  adequately  is  not  the  re- 
proach of  the  artists,  but  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  itself.    Cervantes  used  the  subjects  illustrated 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  if  that  end  was  as  de- 
pendent upon  the  psychological  and  the  introspective 
elements  of  the  book  as  it  was  upon  the  physical 
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and  incidental,  the  latter  at  least  were  susceptible  of 
the  more  striking,  if  not  picturesque,  treatment  by 
art,  and  the  publishers,  if  not  the  artists,  would 
consequently  adopt  them. 

Having  adopted  them,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  merit  of  the  illustrations  varies  very  much,  and 
I  concur  generally  in  the  criticisms  Mr.  Ashbee 
made  in  his  notable  lecture.  Our  own  Smirke  and 
Westall,  of  course,  with  Stodhardt,  have  their 
especial  charm.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  only 
one  of  Hogarth's  illustrations  appears  in  Tonson's 
edition,  and  that  unsigned,  his  other  designs  being 
rejected  for  those  of  Vanderbusch.  But  whatever 
excellences  or  shortcomings  the  illustrations  may 
include  from  Solomon  Savey  to  Gustavo  Dor^,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  have  assisted  materially  in 
giving  a  false  impression  of  the  scope  of  Cervantes' 
great  work. 

This  is  not  a  case  covered  by  the  most  recent 
writer  on  the  subject  (one,  I  may  say,  who  likes  a 
joke,  and  can  either  draw  it  or  write  it),  and  whose 
dictum  is  that  "  pictures  and  the  text,  being  insepar- 
able, should  be  seen  together."  Nor  is  the  case  quite 
covered  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  opinion  in  his  letter 
to  Ellis,  1804,  concerning  the  proposed  illustrations 
to  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  viz. : 

"  After  all,  perhaps  nothing  is  more  diflScult  than 
for  a  painter  to  adopt  the  author's  ideas  of  an 
imaginary  character,  especially  when  it  is  founded 
on  traditions  to  which  the  artist  is  a  stranger.  I 
should  like  at  least  to  be  at  his  elbow  when  at 
work." 

Mr.  Ashbee,  in  the  excellent  lecture  I  have  men- 
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tioned,  relies  too  much  on  this  pronouncement  of 
Scott ;  he  is  much  nearer  the  mark,  and  indeed  hits, 
I  think,  the  right  nail  on  the  head  when  he  himself 
says :  "  '  Don  Quixote  '  has  been  treated  generally  as 
a  book  for  children,  and  bepictured  accordingly ;  here 
lies  the  error :   it  is,  in  fact,  a  work  of  profound 
philosophy."     As  a  painter,  let  me  add  one  word 
more  to  this  by  no  means  new  subject.    I  would  ask, 
is  it  not  rather  that  we  take  a  wrong  position  in 
regard  to  illustrations  generally  ?  Should  we  not  look 
upon  these  prints  and  pictures,  etc.,  frankly  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  artists,  and  not  of  the  books,  admitting 
art  as  possible  embellishment  where  we  can  ?     I 
must  not  allow  myself  to  speak  of  paintings  or  the 
suitability  of  Coypel's  designs  for  decorative  pur- 
poses.    I  conclude  this  branch  of  my  subject  with  a 
tribute  to  one  masterpiece  of  the  English  school, 
Leslie's  "  Sancho  Panza  and  the  Duchess." 

There  are  myriads  of  people  in  England  who  if 
avsked  suddenly  for  their  opinion  of  this  work  of 
Cervantes  would  answer  in  all  good  faith  that  it  was 
an  extravagant  jest  at  the  best,  and  if  there  was 
some  idea  at  the  bottom  aimed  at  chivalry,  it  would 
have  to  bo  dug  out  of  a  heap  of  absurdity,  and  when 
found  would  be  worth  neither  the  time  nor  trouble 
expended.     Now  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  may  be 
fairly  argued  here  that  Cervantes  courted  this  kind 
of    popularity   by   the    treatment   of    his   subject. 
Undoubtedly  he  did  so.     When  you  can  only  get  a 
small  audience  in  the  stalls,  you  must  play  to  the 
gallery ;  but  as  civilisation  and  culture  advances  the 
stalls  increase  and  you  have  to  play  to  them,  know- 
ing that  the  gallery  at  such  a  time  is  able  to  take  very 
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good  care  of  itself.  At  the  time  *  Don  Quixote '  was 
written  the  gallery  was  everything  to  Cervantes; 
the  stalls  looked  rather  askance ;  they  were  shocked. 
Independently  of  the  attack  on  the  chevalesque 
order  of  which  they  were,  don  and  hidalgo,  lineal 
descendants,  and  whose  characteristic  attributes  and 
traditions  they  all,  as  proud  inheritors,  were  bound 
to  uphold  and  maintain,  this  huge  joke  of  rough-and- 
tumble  no  amount  of  underlying  philosophy  could 
make  them  comfortably  swallow.  The  gallery,  the 
people  whose  literary  pabulum  had  been  for  years 
extravagant  stories,  of  which  *  Amadis  of  Gaul '  was 
the  highest  type,  were  not  unprepared  for  another  ex- 
travagance, where  the  wonder  and  the  interest — with 
laughter  moreover — ^went  the  other  way.  A  crowd  is 
fickle,  often  for  sympathy,  always  for  mirth :  for 
generations  the  people  had  wondered  and  sympathised 
with  Amadis,  but  on  the  instant  that  *  Quixote '  ap- 
peared the  other  and  his  following  were  cast  to  the 
winds  in  a  great  shout  of  laughter.  No  book  was 
ever  so  popular,  no  book  ever  had  such  an  instant 
success.  Some  seven  or  eight  editions  were  printed  in 
the  first  year,  six  remaining  extant.  The  genius  that 
had  lain  fallow  for  twenty  years — Cervantes  had 
written  nothing  since  the  *  Galatea ' — flowered  again 
to  some  purpose.  The  pen  that  had  lain  idle  so  long 
was  dipped  in  the  ink  of  gentle  and  mirth-provoking 
humour,  and  pricked  the  overgrown,  if  rainbow- 
tinted,  bubble  of  knight-errantry,  to  collapse  for 
ever. 

We  have  used  the  term  "  playing  to  the  gallery," 
but  let  us  not  understand  by  this  that  Cervantes  was 
appealing  to  the  lowest  instincts ;  indeed,  it  is  matter 
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for  some  surprise  that,  in  this  late  Renaissance  period 
in  Spain,  his  book  is  so  pure  as  it  is.     The  spirit 
of  the  *  Decameron '  was  about,  and  pervaded  the 
innumerable    stories    whose    origin    we    trace    to 
Bocaccio ;  Brantome  was  still  alive  and  telling  merry 
tales  in  France,  and  the  daughters  of  dames  of  "par 
le  Tnoiide  but  of  untainted  reputation  were  yet  to 
sit  out  unblushingly  the   plays  of  Beaumont   and 
Fletcher   and   Philip  Massinger.     At  any  rate,  let 
the  state  of  manners  and  morals  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  in  Spain  and  Europe  generally  have  been 
what  they   might,  there  is  no   intentional   sop   to 
licentiousness  throughout  the  book,  and  it  needed 
comparatively  very  little    editing    for   the    young 
person  by  Don  Gregorio  Mayans  y  Siscar  at  a  later 
epoch.     The  transition  had  come  for  many  things: 
if  the  drama  and  popular  prints  were  not  immacu- 
late, blasphemy  and  bestiality  no   longer  parodied 
pagan  saturnalia  before  Christian  altars :  the  people 
had  been  scandalised  as  well  as  the  Church.     The 
writings  of  Cervantes  at  least,  whether  in  plays  and 
poems,  *Novelas  Exemplares'  or  '  Don  Quixote,'  were 
exemplary.     Sir  William    Temple,  when   speaking 
of  works  of  satire  and  rebuking  Rabelais  for   his 
indecency    and    profaneness,    says    the    matehless 
writer  of  *Don  Quixote'  is  much  more  to  be  admired 
for  having  made  up  so  excellent  a  composition  of 
satire  or  ridicule  without   those   ingi'edients,  and 
seems  to  be  the  highest  strain  that  ever  has  been,  or 
will  be,  reached  in  that  vein  (*  Works,'  London,  1814, 
8vo,  vol.  iii,  p.  436).   It  has  been  said  that  in  writing 
*Don   Quixote'  Cervantes,  like  all   great  authors, 
"builded  better  than  he  knew."     His  critics  have 
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also  pretended  to  see  beyond  his  own  expressed  in- 
tention in  the  book  all  kinds  of  ideas  and  references 
to  the  political  condition  of  Spain,  writing  in  which 
is  concealed  subtle  references  to  the  ruling  powers, 
from  the  King  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  or  a  warning 
to  popery  and  antichrist,  while  others  see  in  the 
book  only  the  vulgar  jest  of  an  illiterate  at  the 
expense  of  an  institution  he  was  incapable  of  com- 
prehending; a  few  recognise  a  nobler  and  loftier 
aim,  and  affect  to  see  symbolised  the  eternal  conflict 
of  the  spirit  in  a  sphere  bounded  by  the  common- 
places of  humanity.  In  this  connection  it  is  of 
the  greater  interest  when  we  remember  that  at  the 
time  *  Don  Quixote '  was  being  printed  in  Spain, 
"Hamlet"  was  being  perfected  in  England. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  what  Dryden  said  of 
Shakespeare's  characters  is  of  equal  application  to 
those  of  Cervantes:  "  He  drew  them  not  laboriously 
but  luckily."  There  are  no  lay  figures  in  his  picture, 
the  figures  are  all  touched  from  the  life,  nothing 
redundant,  not  a  touch  too  much,  and  all  coming  on 
the  scene  without  effort,  but  with  natural  effect; 
neither  the  style  nor  the  pace  is  forced,  but  one 
event  leads  to  another  with  that  inevitableness  that, 
while  it  partakes  of  nature,  is  one  of  the  chara<5- 
teristics  of  all  great  art.  The  Don  and  Sancho,  the 
Housekeeper  and  Niece,  the  Priest  and  the  Barber, 
the  Innkeepers  and  the  Picaroons  and  Freebooters, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess,  Dorothea,  Dulcinea,  Sancho 's 
wife,  and  even  Maritomes,  all  live  to  us  as  we 
mention  them,  distinct,  crisp,  and  statuesque,  but  as 
mobile  in  the  book  as  they  are  characteristic.  They 
are  familiar  to  us  as   household  words,  and  have 
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become  prototypes  of  a  legion  of  personifications 
which  have  delighted  us  in  modem  fiction.  Whether 
as  conjured  in  emulation  by  the  *  Wizard  of  the 
North'  (Scott  admitted  his  inspiration  by  Cervantes), 
or  in  the  pages  of  Fielding,  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
and  others,  sometimes  in  caricature  as  in  Hudibras, 
sometimes  in  humour  and  pathos  as  in  Sterne's 
Uncle  Toby,  and  sometimes  in  the  chivalric  tender- 
ness of  a  Dobbin  or  a  Colonel  Newcome,  modern 
literature  owes  an  everlasting  debt  to  Spain,  not 
only  for  the  ^Novelas,'  but  for  that  which  has 
abundantly  served  as  a  model  in  character-drawing, 
and  for  the  ^earchings  of  heart  of  introspection — 
'  Don  Quixote.' 

I  have  said  that  the  book  marked  a  transition;  it 
was  abrupt ;  "  the  old  order  changeth  " ;  the  old,  ex- 
travagant, and  fictitious  chivalry  of  Amadis  and  his 
followers  was  gone  for  ever  as  utterly  as  Thor  and 
Wodin. 

But  they  have  left  their  rainbow  bridge ;  and  that 
symbol  of  hope  shall  light  those  toilers  in  the 
garden  of  fiction  who  distil  from  flowers  of  their 
own  planting  the  perfume  of  another  world  co- 
mixed  with  the  sweetness  of  their  own  souls.  Fable 
might  have  been  feeble  without  its  Arthur,  its 
Lancelot,  and  its  Parsifal.  History  would  have 
been  dark  without  its  Black  Princes,  its  Bayards,  its 
du  Guesclins,  but  modem  life  would  have  been  dull 
indeed  in  its  science  and  its  method  without  its  manly 
Scott,  its  gentle  Goldsmith,  its  humanising  Thackeray 
and  Dickens. 

A  new  knight-errantry  leaps  into  the  saddle 
henceforth. 
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"  To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrong, 
To  break  the  heathen^  and  uphold  the  Christ,*' 

is  the  devoir  of  warriors  armed  with  the  pen — the 
pen  of  the  cultured  and  conscientious  journalist,  the 
honest  critic,  and  the  clean  playwright;  by  these, 
at  least,  true  chivalry  shall  never  be  disgraced. 

I  have  little  more  to  add  but  to  echo  the  great 
chorus  of  the  admirers  of    Cervantes  at  this  our 
festival  in  his  honour;  they  are  cosmopolitan  and 
their  name  is  legion.     If  there  yet  be  detractors,  J 
would  urge  to  such  that  this  illiterate  person,  this 
"  mere  uncultured  evil,"   "  this  ingenio   legoj*^ ,  but 
"  latinless  author,"  who  nevertheless  is  an  integral 
part   of   the  bed-rock   of   modem    literature,    this 
Cervantes  of  so  little  academical  learning,   was  a 
graduate  and  a  fellow  in    that   wider  scholarship 
whose  library  is  the  universe  and  whose  books  are 
mankind. 

APPENDIX. 

'  Don  Quixote  ^  in  the  Original. 
Part  I,  Ist  Edition. 

El  ingenioso  hidalgo  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  com- 
puesto  por  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  etc.,  1605. 
Madrid  :  Juan  de  la  Cuesta. 

Vendese  en  casa  de  Francisco  de  Robles  librere  del  Ray, 
Nuestro  senor. 

Fart  J,  2nd  Edition. 
El  ingenioso  hidalgo  Don  Quixote  de  la   Mancha  Em 
Lisboa,  Impresso  con  Ii9en9a  do  Santo  officio  por  George 
Rodriguez,  1605. 
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Part  /,  2nd  Edition. 

El  ingenioso  hidalgo  Don  Quixote,  etc.  Con  Privilegio 
de  Castilla  Aragon,  y  Portugal.  Madrid  :  Juan  la  Cuesta, 
1605. 

Part  L 

El  ingenioso  hidalgo  Don  Quixote,  etc.  Impressa  con 
licencia  en  casade  Pedro  Patricio  May,  1605. 

Part  I. 

El  ingenioso  hidalgo  Don  Quixote,  etc.  En  Brusselas 
por  Roger  Velpius,  1607  (piratical  ?) 

Part  I  {the  true  2nd  Edition). 

El  ingenioso  hidalgo  Don  Quixote,  etc.  Madrid :  Juan 
de  la  Cuesta,  1608. 

An  edition  supervised  and  corrected  by  the  author,  it  is 
the  basis  of  the  editions  of  the  Spanish  Academy. 

Part  IL 

Segunda  parte  del  ingenioso  Cavallero  Don  Quixote  de 
la  Mancha,  etc.     Madrid:  Juan  de  la  Cuesta,  1615. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  Cervantes^  second  part,  in 
quarto  of  584  pages.  Similar  in  form  and  execution  to 
Cuesta's  first  part,  with  the  same  devices,  etc.,  on  title-page. 

The  Complete  ^Don  Quixote.' 

El  ingenioso  hidalgo  Don  Quixote,  etc.  (Ambas  Partes). 
A  Costa  de  Juan  Simon.    Barcelona:  1617,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  two  parts  are  not  printed  uniformly. 

Primera  y  segunda  parte  del  ingenioso  hidalgo,  etc, 
Madrid  :  Francesco  Martinez,  2  vols.,  4to,  1637. 

This,  according  to  Navarette,  is  the  first  complete  edition. 

Vida  y   Heckos   del   ingenioso   hidalgo    Don   Quixote, 
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etc.     En  Bruselas  por  Juan  de  Monmarte,  1662,  2  vols., 
8vo. 

This  edition  was  the  first  in  which  the  title  was  altered, 
and  is  also  the  first  embellished  with  plates. 

Vida  y  Hechos  del  ingenioso  hidalgo,  etc.  Londres, 
J.  and  R.  Tonson,  4  vols,  large  4to.,  1738,  with  copperplates 
designed  by  Vanderbnsch,  and  engraved  by  Vertue  and 
Vandergucht. 

This  is  the  edition  brought  out  under  the  auspices  of 
Lord  Carteret  for  Queen  Caroline's  library,  edited  by 
Mayans  y  Siscar,  the  portrait  of  Cervantes  made  up 
from  description  by  William  Kent. 

El  ingenioso  hidalgo  Don  Quixote,  etc.  Madrid :  4  vols, 
imp.  4to,  1780. 

Academy  edition,  with  corrections  and  emendations 
adopted  from  Mayans  y  Siscar. 

La  historia  del  f amoso  Cavallero  Don  Quixote,  etc.  Con 
annotaciones  indices  y  varias  lecciones  par  el  reverendo 
Don  Juan  Bowie,  6  vols,  in  3  roy.  4to.  (The  first  volume 
printed  in  London,  the  rest  at  Salisbury.)     1781. 

El  ingenioso  hidalgo  Don  Quixote,  etc.  Nueva  edicione 
corregida  de  nuevo,  con  nuevas  notas,  con  nuevas  estampas, 
con  nueva  analisis  y  con  la  vida  nuevamente ;  comentado 
por  Don  Juan  Antonio  Pellicer.  Madrid :  Sancha,  1 797-98, 
5  vols.,  8vo. 

El  ingenioso  hidalgo  Don  Quixote,  etc.  Madrid:  1819, 
4  vols.,  8vo. 

This  is  the  fourth  and  latest  edition  of  the  Academy. 

El  ingenioso  hidalgo  Don  Quixote,  etc.  Commentado 
por  Don  Diego  Clemencin.     Madrid:  1833-39,  6  vols.,  4to. 

"  This  is  the  famous  edition  of  Clemencin,*'  etc. 

El  ingenioso  hidalgo  Don  Quixote,  etc.  Edicion  corre- 
gida con  especial  studio  de  la  primera,  por  Don  Juan 
Eugenio  Hartzenbusch,  Argamasilla  de  Alba.  Rivadeneyra: 
4  vols.,  12mo.,  1863.  Printed  at  Argamasilla  in  beautiful 
style  with  excellent  type,  paper,  nnd  print. 

There  have  been  several  other  Spanish  editions  since, 
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and  one  of  tlie  first  part  only,  with  conjectural  emendations 
of  no  valne.  ( Aguerrebano^see  Watts'  *  Life  of  Cervantes/ 
p.  271.) 

Translations  are  innamerable  and  in  many  languages; 
the  most  important  only  of  England  and  France  are  given 
in  this  Bibliography. 

English  Translations. 
The  eight  English  translations  of  '  Don  Quixote '  that  Mr. 
Watts  deems  of  literary  or  biographical  value  : 

1. 

The  history  of  the  valorous  and  wittie  knight  errant  Don 
Quixote  of  the  Mancha.  Printed  for  Ed.  Blount  and 
W.  Barret.     2  vols.,  small  4to,  1612-20. 

This  is  Shelton's  translation  and  dedicated  to  Lord 
Walden.  Who  Thomas  Shelton  was  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. 

2. 

The  history  of  the  most  renowned  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  Panza.  Now  made  English  according  to  the 
humour  of  our  modern  language.     Folio,  London,  1687. 

This  was  the  translation  by  John  Milton's  nephew.  Mr. 
Watts  characterises  it  as  "  a  poor  ribald  piece  of  work/' 
etc. 

3. 

The  history  of  the  renowned  Don  Quixote.  Translated 
from  the  original  by  several  hands,  and  published  by 
Peter  Motteux.     4  vols.,  12mo.     London,  1710. 

Motteux's  version  rated  too  highly  by  Lockhart. 

4. 
The  life  and  exploits  of  the  ingenious  gentleman  Don 
Quixote   of  la   Mancha.      Translated   by  Charles  Jarvis. 
2  vols.,  4to.     London,  1742, 
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"  This  was  a  posthumous  work  of  Charles  Jarvis's,  the 
painter,  the  friend  of  Pope,"  etc. 

5. 

The  history  and  adventures  of  Don  Quixote.  Translated 
from  the  Spanish  by  Charles  T.  Smollett.  2  vols.,  4to. 
London,  1755. 

"  Smollett  knew  nothing  of  Spanish,  and  seems  to  have 
used  a  French  original.  This  was  evidently  an  enterprise 
started  by  booksellers  in  opposition  to  Jarvis." 

6. 

The  history  of  Don  Quixote.  Illustrated  by  engravings 
after  R.  Smirke,  R.A.     4  vols.,  8vo.     London,  1818. 

"  A  translation  made  by  the  artistes  sister,  who  seems  to 
have  had  no  more  Spanish  than  her  predecessors.  The 
plates  are  strikingly  unlike  anything  in  the  text." 

7. 

The  ingenious  Knight  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha.  A 
new  translation  by  A.  J.  DuflSeld.  3  vols.,  8vo.  London, 
1851. 

"  With  all  the  poetry,  as  appears  from  a  recent  publica- 
tion of  it  done  by  Mr.  J.  Y.  Gibson." 

8 
The  ingenious  Gentleman  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha. 
By  John  Ormsby.     4  vols.,  8vo.     London,  1885. 

French  Translations, 

Le  valoureux  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  etc.  Tradnit 
fidelement  par  Cesar  Oudin.     8vo.     Paris,  1616. 

The  first  translation  of  the  first  part  only. 

Historic  de  I'admirable  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 
4  vols.,  12mo.     Paris,  1677-78. 

"  This  is  by  Filleau  de  St.  Martin,  and,  like  nearly  all  the 
French  versions,  very  unfaithful." 
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L'lngenieux  hidalgo  Don  Quichottes.  Traduit  et  annote 
par  Louis  Viardot.     2  vols.,  8vo.     Paris,  1836. 

"  First  pablished  with  the  woodcuts  of  Torry  Johannot, 
which  are  very  spirited  but  very  un-Spanish.  M.  Viardot's 
is  by  far  the  best  of  the  French  translations." 

The  translation  by  Florian  of  ^  Don  Quixote,'  published 
in  1799,  which  Mr.  Watts  characterises  as  a  mere  abridge- 
ment, but  with  certain  graces  of  style,  though  as  uolike 
the  original  grace  of  Cervantes  as  possible. 

Besides  the  authorities  I  have  quoted  in  this 
paper,  my  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  for 
kind  assistance  to  Henry  Jenner,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  etc., 
A.  Gr.  Browning,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  J.  S.  Shedlock,  Esq., 
R.A.M.,  etc.,  and  Dr.  Percy  W.  Ames,  F.S.A, 
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THOMAS    CARLYLE.* 

Br   THE   VEN.   HENBY    E.   J,    BEVAN,   M.A.,  F.E.S.L., 
ARCHDEACON   OF    MIDDLESEX. 

[fiead  November  22nd,  1905.] 

It  is,  no  doubt,  in  due  keeping  with  the  natural 
order  of  things  that  the  Rector  of  Chelsea  should 
discourse  on  the  Sage  of  Chelsea ;  nevertheless,  in 
trying  so  to  do,  one  is  painfully  reminded  of  the 
saying  of  Hegel  that  "a  great  man  condemns  the 
\Forld  to  the  task  of  explaiaing  him,"  also  of  the 
retort  made  by  the  same  great  German  thinker 
Tvhen  a  clever  French  writer  airily  challenged  him 
to  sum  up  his  teaching  in  a  few  sentences :  "  It  is 
not  easy — especially  in  French." 

If  I  am  condemned  to  the  task  of  attempting  to 
explain  Thomas  Carlyle,  it  is  because  of  my  own 
presumption  in  rashly  yielding  to  the  invitation  of 
the  Council  of  this  Institution;  for  ever  since  I 
promised  this  paper,  on  the  strength  of  local  asso- 
ciations (for  Carlyle  used  to  write  in  my  garden, 
smoke  in  my  study,  and  keep  his  horse  in  my 
stables),  I  have  been  haunted  by  the  answer  to  a 

•  This  paper  cannot  lay  claim  to  much  originality.  I  am  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  ideas  of  some  seven  or  eight  writers,  three  of  whom  are 
mentioned  by  name. 
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similar  plea,  put  forward  under  graver  circum- 
stances :  "  We  did  eat  and  drink  in  Thy  presence, 
and  Thou  didst  teach  in  our  streets." 

And  now  for  my  task. 

It  has  been  said  that  you  cannot  reduce  Carlyle 
to  a  system,  and  that  is  true.  His  teaching  is 
usually  antithetical.  At  one  moment  he  ai^es 
violently  for  black,  at  another  for  white,  and  he 
leaves  you  to  reconcile  the  two  positions  as  best 
you  may. 

The  British  temperament  has  always  been  proud 
of  an  ingredient  which  our  American  brethren  hare 
named  "  cussedness  "  ;  and  there  was  certainly  in 
Carlyle  a  deep-rooted  and  unconquerable  vein  of 
this  national  quality,  which  objected  on  principle  to 
agreeing,  or  seeming  to  agree,  with  any  single 
human  being  or  with  any  commonly  received  opinion 
of  human  society.  In  this  respect  we  may  compare 
him  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  to  whom  the  devout 
assent  of  Boswell  to  any  proposition  that  had  fallen 
from  his  lips  was  never  allowed  to  pass  uncontra- 
dicted. Inconsistency  was  a  prerogative  with  Carlyle, 
the  exercise  of  which  he  would  permit  to  no  one 
else.  "  Intolerant  of  system  at  all  times,"  writes  one 
of  his  biographers,  "he  praised  Grerman  literature  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  devoid  of  particular  theories, 
that  there  was  seldom  anything  definite  or  precise 
about  its  doctrines."  He  shared  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Professor  Jowett,  expressed  in  my  hearing  to  an 
ultra-orthodox  clergyman  who  had  enthusiastically 
praised  the  views  of  a  well-known  theologian  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  "so  delightfully  clear  and 
definite."      "  Surely,"  retorted   Jowett,  "  there  is 
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nothing  that  is  absolutely  untrue  but  that  which  is 
clear  and  definite  !  " 

When  Carlyle  was  first  recognised  in  London  as 
a  rising  author,  we  find  that  the  literary  public  were 
unable  to  label  or  understand  him.  Was  he  a 
Scotch  peasant  or  a  German  philosopher?  Was 
he  a  Chartist  at  heart  or  an  Absolutist  ?  a  Calvinist 
like  Knox  or  a  Deist  like  Hume  ?  a  Feudalist 
with  Scott  or  a  Democrat  with  Burns? 

He  claimed  to  have  a  mission ;  but  it  was  less  to' 
formulate  any  new  creed  than  to  denounce  the 
insufficiency  of  all  shallow  modes  of  belief.  For, 
though  he  always  strove  to  sympathise  with  posi- 
tive work,  and  urged  incessantly  the  superiority 
of  constructive  over  destructive  effort,  he  was  ever 
more  disposed  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up ;  and 
he  sympathised  with  Cromwell,  with  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  with  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, in  large  measure  for  what  they  destroyed 
rather  than  for  what  they  created. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  he  approved  of  some  of 
the  constructive  movements  of  the  past,  but  he  had 
only  contempt  and  ridicule  for  those  of  the  present. 
The  remedies  he  himself  advocated  for  the  evils  of 
the  time  were,  for  the  most  part,  impossible  and 
impracticable ;  and  because  he  saw  that  they  were 
so,  he  gave  up  the  world — or  nine  tenths  of  it — 
as  corrupt  and  fallen  beyond  redemption. 

All  this  finds  clear  illustration  in  his  political 
views.  Notwithstanding  his  democratic  instincts 
and  his  intense  feeling  for  the  people,  he  regarded 
as  abject  and  suicidal  folly  the  suggestion  that  they 
should  be   permitted  to    govern    themselves.     He 
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considered  that  scarce  one  man  in  a  hundred  had 
sufficient  knowledge,  character,  or  detachment  of 
mind  to  even  be  entrusted  with  a  vote  in  the  choice 
of  a  ruler. 

Dean  Stanley  used  to  tell  a  story  that  illustrates 
this.  It  was  to  the  effect  that,  meeting  Carlyle  one 
evening  at  a  dinner  party,  Lord  Rosebery  and 
several  other  young  politicians  attempted  to  press 
upon  the  sage  the  duty  of  trusting  the  people  in  the 
matter  of  self-government.  Carlyle  grunted  at 
their  arguments  for  awhile,  and  then  exclaimed 
with  solemn  vehemence  and  emotion,  "I  care  for 
the  people  of  this  land  and  for  their  truest  interests 
more  than  ony  of  ye,  and  for  their  sakes  I  hold  that, 
at  all  costs,  the  wise  should  govern  the  fools :  and 
let  me  tell  ye,  Muster  Rosebery,  it  will  be  a  domned 
bad  day  for  the  fools  when  they  don't." 

It  should  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  by  "  fools  " 
Carlyle  did  not  mean  idiots  or  simpletons.  He  used 
the  term  in  its  qiuisi-Vauime  sense,  to  indicate  those 
whom  he  considered  incompetent,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  to  deal  with  the  problems  at  issue. 

Carlyle  cares  for  no  form  of  government  that  does 
not  succeed  in  placing  supreme  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  wise  man  or  of  wise  men ;  and  this  principle 
it  is  which  explains  the  real  nature  of  the  doctrine 
he  so  constantly  advocates — that  might  is  right. 
By  "might"  he  never  means  mere  physical  strength. 

"  Of  conquest/'  he  writes,  "  we  may  say  that  it  never 
yet  went  by  brute  force :  conquest  of  that  kind  does  not 
endure.  The  strong  man — what  is  he?  The  wise  man. 
His  muscles  and  bones  are  not  stronger  than  ours;  but 
his  soul  is  stronger^  clearer^  nobler.     Late  in  man's  history, 
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yet  clearly  at  length,  it  becomes  manifest  to  the  dallest 
that  mind  is  stronger  than  matter,  that  not  brute  force, 
but  only  persuasion  and  faith,  is  the  king  of  this  world, 
intellect,  character,  have  to  govern  the  earth,  and  will 
do  it/' 

Thus,  in  Carlyle's  philosophy,  the  phrase  "  might 
is  right"  implies  that  virtue  is,  in  all  cases,  a 
property  of  strength,  and  strength  of  virtue ;  that 
"  power  of  any  sort,  which  possesses  any  consider- 
able faculty  of  endurance,  carries  with  it  the  seal 
and  signal  of  its  claim  to  respect;  that  whatever 
has  established  itself  has,  in  the  very  act,  established 
its  right  to  be  established." 

Dr.  Nichol,  who  brings  out  this  point  very  clearly, 
also  remarks  that  Carlyle  is  never  careful  enough  to 
keep  before  his  readers  what  he  must  himself  have 
perceived — ^that  victory  belongs  by  right,  not  to 
force  of  will  alone,  apart  from  pure  and  just  con- 
ceptions of  worthy  ends. 

It  is  in  consonance  with  his  principle  that  "  right 
is  might,"  that  the  cry  of  "oppressed  nationalities  " 
was  to  him  mere  cant.  He  had  no  sympathy  during 
the  American  War  with  the  movement  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  He  considered  that  the  negroes 
were  not  fit  for  freedom,  and  so  sided  with  the  South 
rather  than  with  the  North.  For  while  he  abhorred 
cruelty  and  injustice,  he  was  convinced  that  the  vast 
majority  of  men  and  women  were  meant  to  serve 
rather  than  to  rale — ^to  live  a  dependent  rather  than 
an  independent  life.  Thus,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  the  kind  of  political  movements  that  usually 
count  for  "  progress  "  in  a  country  were  not  such  as  to 
win  his  benediction,  as  the  following  passage  from 
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Froude's  *  Life '  testifies  (*  London  Life,'  vol.  ii,  pp. 
485, 486). 

'•'  He  was  especially  irritated  when  he  heard  the  ordinary 
cant  about  progress,  unexampled  prosperity,  etc.  '  Progress 
whither  ? '  he  would  ask,  ^and  prosperity  in  what  ?  People 
talk  as  if  each  step  which  they  took  was  in  the  nature  of 
things  a  step  upward,  as  if  each  generation  was  neces- 
sarily wiser  and  better  than  the  one  before,  as  if  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  progressing  down  to  hell,  as  if  human 
history  was  anything  else  but  a  history  of  birth  and  death, 
advance  and  decline,  of  rise  and  fall,  in  all  that  men  hare 
ever  made  or  done.'  The  only  progress  to  which  Carlyle 
would  allow  the  name  was  moral  progress,  the  only  pros- 
perity the  growth  of  better  and  nobler  men  and  women; 
and  as  humanity  could  only  expand  into  high  dimensions 
in  an  organic  society  when  the  wise  ruled  and  the  ignorant 
obeyed,the  progress  which  consisted  in  destroying  authority, 
and  leaving  everyone  to  follow  his  own  will  and  pleasure, 
was  progress  down  to  the  devil  and  his  angels.  That, 
in  his  opinion,  was  the  course  in  which  we  were  all  hurry- 
ing on  in  such  high  spirits.  Of  the  theory  of  equality  of 
voting — the  good  and  the  bad  on  the  same  level,  Judas 
Iscariot  and  Paul  of  Tarsus  counting  equal  at  the  polling- 
booth — the  annals  of  human  infatuation,  he  used  to  saj, 
did  not  contain  the  equal, 

"Sometimes  he  thought  that  we  were  given  over  and 
lost,  without  remedy,  that  we  should  rot  away  through 
inglorious  centuries,  sinking  ever  deeper  into  anarchy,  pro- 
tected by  our  strip  of  sea  from  a  violent  end  till  the  earth 
was  weary  of  us.  At  other  times  the  inherent  manliness 
of  the  English  race,  inherited  from  nobler  ages  and  not 
yet  rinsed  out  of  them,  gave  him  hopes  that  we  might  jet 
be  delivered." 

Carlyle  is  weakest  when  he  proposes  practical 
remedies.     It  is  easy  to  recommend  an  oligarchy  or 
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dictatorship  of  wisdom,  but  first  you  must  find  and 
prove  your  wise  man.  The  ruler  who  will  sympa- 
thise truly  and  justly  and  fully  with  the  manifold 
claims  of  a  vast  population  split  up  into  many  classes 
and  embodying  many  conflicting  interests  is  not  only 
difficult  to  find  but  is  not  to  be  found  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  Carlyle's  ideal  was  not  put  forward 
in  vain ;  for  even  if  it  cannot  be  realised  it  serves 
to  remind  men  that  power  and  responsibility  should, 
under  no  system  of  government,  be  entrusted  to 
those  who  are  morally  and  intellectually  unworthy 
of  them.  If  the  franchise  of  a  country  fails  to  give 
us  the  best  men  to  manage  our  affairs,  then  is  the 
system,  so  far,  a  disastrous  failure,  fraught  with  evil 
for  the  community,  no  matter  how  many  thousands 
of  votes  are  recorded  in  carrying  it  out. 

Passing  from  politics,  we  have,  as  a  second  dogma 
in  Carlyle*8  ethical  creed,  his  deification  of  work. 
He  deified  work  as  he  deified  strength,  and  rather 
sympathised  with  the  inadequate  definition  of  genius 
as  "an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains."  He 
looked  with  disfavour  upon  all  literary  work  that 
was  dashed  off  easily,  and  deprecated  Scott's  writ- 
ings, partly  on  the  ground  that  they  revealed,  in 
his  opinion,  insufficient  labour  of  preparation.  His 
remarks  in  his  review  of  Scott  are  worth  quoting : 

''Virgil  and  Tacitus,  were  they  ready  writers?  The 
whole  prophecies  of  Isaiah  are  not  equal  in  extent  to  this 
cobweb  of  a  review  article  :  but  think  of  the  blood-cost  to 
him!  Shakespeare,  we  may  fancy,  wrote  with  rapidity, 
but  not  till  he  had  thought  with  intensity  ...  no  easy 
writer  he !  Neither  was  Milton  one  of  your  mob  of  gentle- 
men that  write  with  facility.     Goethe  tells  us  that  he  '  had 
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nothing  sent  to  him  in  his  sleep/  no  page  of  his  but  he 
knew  well  how  it  came  there.  Schiller  'never  could  get 
done/  Dante  sees  himself  '  growing  lean  ^  over  his  *  Divine 
Comedy/  in  stern,  solitary  death  wrestling  with  it  to 
prevail  over  it  and  do  it,  if  his  uttermost  faculty  may. 
Hence,  too,  it  is  done  and  prevailed  over,  and  the  fiery  life 
of  it  endures  for  evermore  among  men.  No !  Creation,  one 
would  think,  cannot  be  easy.  Your  Jove  has  severe  pains 
and  fire-flames  in  the  head,  out  of  which  an  armed  Pallas 
is  straggling.  As  for  mere  manufacture,  that  is  a  different 
matter.  .  .  .  Write  by  steam  if  thou  canst  contrive  it 
and  sell  it,  but  hide  thou  it  like  virtue.^' 

That  Carlyle  himself  laboured  to  produce,  and  so 
acted  up  to  his  own  counsels  of  perfection,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Froude  tells  us  that  for  a  single 
magazine  article  on  Diderot  he  devoured  twenty-five 
ponderous  volumes,  and  that  there  is  not  a  spot 
mentioned  in  his  *  History  of  Frederick  the  Great ' 
which  he  did  not  visit  in  person.  His  test  of  a 
people  or  nation  was  their  industry ;  and  he  declared 
that  in  freedom  itself  there  was  nothing  to  raise  a 
man  above  a  butterfly — if  he  were  only  free. 

His  gospel  of  work  has  done  much  to  vindicate  the 
dignity  of  labour  in  English-speaking  lands ;  but  he 
laid  insufficient  stress  upon  the  fact  that  work  of 
itself — apart  from  the  temper  in  which  it  is  done — 
has  no  necessarily  saving  and  elevating  value  for 
the  human  soul.  As  the  efficacy  of  pain  depends  on 
the  sufferer,  so  does  the  ennobling  influence  of  work 
on  the  character  depend  upon  the  worker.  If  duty 
be  done  as  drudgery,  if  pain  be  endured  in  bitter 
stoicism,  no  good  can  come  of  either.  The  result, 
in  either  case,  can  but  be  a  hardening  of  the  heart. 
Labour  is  transmuted  from  a  curse  into  a  blessing 
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by  the  secret  alchemy  of  love.  Work  of  itself  could 
not  avail  to  rescue  Carlyle  from  the  gloom  and 
despair  of  those  closing  years  of  his  life  when  he 
would  repeat,  often  and  often,  the  famous  lines  of 
Macbeth : 

"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  on  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time : 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusky  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more.     It  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing." 

These  lines,  which  he  loved,  bring  us  to  the  third 
doctrine  of  his  ethical  code — his  deification  of 
"lamentation  and  mourning  and  woe." 

He  was  a  martyr  to  ill-health  from  early  days  at 
Craigenputtoch,  and  this  martyrdom  bred  within 
him  a  veritable  pride  in  pain. 

The  personality  that  attracts  him — and  to  which 
he  turns  again  and  again  in  his  writings — is  that  of 
the  man  who  wrestles  with  sickness  and  weakness 
of  body,  intellectual  doubt  and  darkness,  and  an  en- 
vironment of  misfortune;  the  man  who  makes  the 
most  of  a  little  light  and  few  advantages  ;  the  man 
who,  like  himself,  could  rise,  in  defiance  of  life's 
difficulties — a  Mohammed,  an  Oliver  Cromwell,  a 
Samuel  Johnson.  Defiance  of  danger,  darkness, 
and  opposition  of  all  sorts,  was  a  religion  with  him, 
and  accounts  for  his  intense  appreciation  of  Odin 
and  the  Scandinavian  mythology.     He  revelled  in 
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that  primitive  faith  of  the  volcano,  the  thunder-cloud 
and  the  lightning  flash,  and  perhaps  (as  one  writer 
suggests)  there  was  not  wanting  a  certain  grim 
enjoyment  of  the  spectacle  of  the  inadequacy  of 
human  effort  as  against  the  all-compelling  "  Noms  " 
or  Fates.  But,  more  than  with  his  gospel  of  work, 
more  than  with  his  worship  of  sorrow,  will  Carlyle's 
name  be  for  ever  associated  with  his  hatred  of  shams 
and  his  stern  advocacy  of  truth.  In  his  old  age  he 
said  of  his  books : 

"  I  have  had  but  one  thing  to  say  from  beginning  to  end 
of  them,  and  that  was  that  there  is  no  reliance  for  this 
world  or  any  other  but  just  the  truth ;  and  that,  if  men  do 
not  want  to  be  damned  to  all  eternity,  they  had  best  give 
up  lying  and  all  kinds  of  falsehood ;  that  this  world  is  far 
gone  already  through  lying,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
it  but  just  so  far  as  men  find  out  and  believe  the  truth  and 
match  their  own  lives  to  it." 

It  is  here  that  Carlyle's  philosophy  has  been  sub- 
jected to  severe  and  not  undeserved  criticism.  It  is 
easy  to  wax  eloquent  about  "  truth  "  and  "  shams," 
but  when  we  strive  to  interpret  these  terms  in  the 
light  of  Carlyle's  own  teaching,  we  discover  that 
they  are  subject  to  serious  limitations.  His  books 
make  it  evident  that  for  truth  in  its  simplicity,  for 
truth  in  any  positive  sense  of  the  term,  he  cared 
little  or  nothing.  Rather  did  he  mean  by  it  a  sort 
of  bold,  defiant  originality,  a  looking  into  the  heart 
of  things  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  solving  the 
mystery,  a  desperate  honesty  of  jtta^-agnostic 
sentiment. 

Of   that  transparent  clearness   of  thought  and 
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language  which  delights  in  plain  and  definite  state- 
ment he  knew  nought.  His  "  veracities "  and 
"  eternal  verities "  were  all  wrapped  in  a  partly 
luminous,  partly  chaotic,  atmosphere  of  magnificent 
vagueness. 

Again  (as  Mr.  Button  points  out),  what  he  meant 
by  "hatred  of  shams,"  "  exposure  of  unveracities," 
"  defiance  of  the  Everlasting  No,"  "  affirmation  of 
the  Everlasting  Yea,"  and  the  like,  was  not  so  much 
the  love  of  truth  as  the  love  of  Divine  force,  the  love 
of  that  which  had  genuine  strength  and  effective 
character  in  it,  the  denunciation  of  imbecilities,  the 
scorn  for  the  dwindled  life  of  mere  precedent  and 
conventionality,  the  contempt  for  extinct  figments — 
not  so  much  because  they  were  figments  as  because 
they  were  extinct,  and  would  no  longer  bear  the 
strain  put  upon  them  by  human  passion.     Carlyle, 
in  short,  was  the  interpreter  to  his  generation  far 
less  of  the  "  veracities  "  and  "  verities  "  of  life,  of 
which   he  writes  perpetually,  than   of  the   moral, 
social,  and  spiritual  spells  or  "  symbols  "  which,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  have  exercised  a  great  imaginative 
influence  over  large  communities  of  men — nations, 
classes,  churches.    This  is  very  evident  when  we  come 
to  examine  Carlyle's  religion  and  religious  beliefs. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  here  his  "  veracities  "  and 
"verities"  are  hopelessly  vague  and  unintelligible. 
Someone  has  said  that  there  is  an  "  everlasting  yea  " 
and  an  "everlasting  nay"  in  every  one  of  them, 
which  are  only  too  evenly  balanced.      He  is  con- 
stantly girding  at  the  "  cant "  of  stereotyped  beliefs, 
as  though  it  were  almost  a  fatal  disadvantage  that  a 
religious  doctrine  should  have  claimed  human  assent 
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for  long  together.  But  his  apparent  assumption 
that  each  one  must  discover  his  own  rehgion  for 
himself  is  preposterous.  It  is  equivalent  to  pro- 
posing that  every  scientific  student  should  educate 
himself  in  science  without  reference  to  the  discoveries 
of  the  past,  and  be  left  to  make  his  own  discoveries 
as  best  he  may.  The  religious  experience  of  the 
past  is  as  essential  to  the  man  of  God  as  the  scientific 
experience  of  the  past  is  essential  to  the  physical 
philosopher.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  religious  life,  a 
man  must  test  traditional  beUefs,  as  far  as  may  be, 
by  personal  experience,  but  that  is  a  widely  different 
thing  from  the  facile  rejection  of  all  he  has,  as  yet, 
failed  to  grasp  or  assimilate.  Surely  there  is  far 
more  "cant "  in  that  foolish  affectation  of  originality 
in  religion  which  so  readily,  nowadays,  flies  to  any- 
thing out  of  the  common,  than  in  that  instinctive 
clinging  to  the  creed  and  worship  of  centuries,  which 
evinces,  at  all  events,  the  grace  of  humility  and  a 
teachable  spirit.  Moreover,  it  is  not  everyone  who 
can  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  ultimate  founda- 
tions of  revealed  truth,  though  everyone  with  a 
religion  at  all  can  bear  personal  testimony  to  the 
spiritual  strength  it  affords  in  his  own  case.  No 
one  knew  this  better  than  Carlyle,  for  he  bore  the 
most  eloquent  testimony  to  the  depth  and  sincerity 
of  the  faith  of  his  own  parents  ;  and  yet — so  far  as 
we  can  judge — ^his  profound  scorn  for  traditional 
beliefs  struck,  in  principle,  at  the  sincerity  of  theirs. 
Again,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Carlyle  plays 
fast  and  loose  with  the  great  words  and  phrases  of 
theology,  inasmuch  as  they  are  constantly  employed 
by  him  as  counters  having  ever- varying  values.  The 
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same  counter  seldom  retains  its  value  for  long  to- 
gether. 

AVTien  it  suits  his  purpose  "  God  '*  becomes  a  per- 
sonal being ;  when  it  suits  his  purpose  God  is  de- 
prived of  personality. 

Christ  is  spoken  of  at  one  moment  as  the  Divine 
Saviour,  at  another  as  a  mere  human  "  symbol "  of 
truth,  destined  to  "  have  His  day  and  cease  to  be." 

Providence  is  declared,  on  one  page,  to  embrace 
every  action  of  our  lives ;  on  the  next  the  sad  com- 
plaint is  made  that  "  God  does  nothing,"  that  no 
sign  is  given  by  which  we  may  be  assured  that  our 
lives  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  Chance  or  blind  Fate, 
destined  to  vanish  like  aimless  bubbles  into  the  im- 
mensity of  space,  as  though  they  had  never  been. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  that  there  is  no  "  cant "  in 
the  glib  use  of  these  value-shifting,  untrustworthy 
counters,  as  though  they  were  standard  current  coin 
of  rehgious  thought  and  speech,  that  there  was 
nothing  sham  in  the  solemn  appeals  put  forth  by 
Carlyle — when  it  served  his  turn — to  eternal  "  veri- 
ties "  and  "  veracities,"  which  he  elsewhere  brushes 
away,  or  sighs  away,  as  empty  names  ? 

Carlyle  was,  in  truth,  a  great  preacher  to  mankind 
— nay,  he  was  at  root  a  genuinely  religious  man,  for 
the  rehgious  spirit,  in  its  widest  and  profoundest 
sense,  was  the  dominating  factor  of  his  inner  life ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  his  doctrine  of  cant  had 
its  double  edge,  and  that  most  of  his  characteristic 
anathemas  "  went  home  to  roost." 

Carlyle  has  been  called  **  a  Calvinist  without 
Christianity"  and  "a  Puritan  without  a  Creed." 
Nevertheless  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  was 
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destitute  of  strong  convictions.  The  negative  side 
of  his  creed  was  as  strong  as  the  positive  side  was 
weak.  Half  his  teaching,  for  example  is  a  protest 
against  all  forms  of  materialism.  The  economic  and 
mechanical  spirit  of  the  age — faith  in  mere  steel,  or 
stone,  or  electricity — was  as  hateful  to  him  as  to 
Ruskin. 

"  I  do  not  want  cheaper  cotton,"  he  writes,  "  I  do  not 
want  swifter  railways;  I  want  what  Novalis  calls  'God, 
Freedom,  and  Immortality.'  Will  lightning  speed  and 
sacrifices  to  Hudson  help  me  towards  that  ?  "  "  Protoplasm,*' 
he  writes  elsewhere,  "  or  the  unpleasant  doctrine  that  we 
are  all — soul  and  body — made  of  a  kind  of  blubber  found 
in  nettles,  among  other  organisms,  appears  to  be  delightful 
to  many.  Yesterday  there  came  a  pamphlet,  published  at 
Lewes,  a  hallelujah  on  the  advent  of  atheism.  .  .  .  The 
real  joy  of  the  author,  a  sort  of  scientific  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate, was  what  surprised  me,  for  it  was  the  veritable  shout 
of  a  hyasna  on  finding  that  the  whole  universe  was  actually 
carrion.  In  about  seven  minutes  my  great  Julian  was  torn 
in  two  and  lying  in  the  place  fit  for  him.  .  .  .  'Man  is 
only  a  little  higher  than  the  tadpoles,'  says  our  new  evan- 
gelist. .  .  .  Nobody  need  argue  with  these  people. 
Logic  never  will  decide  the  matter,  or  will  seem  to  decide 
it  their  way.  He  who  traces  nothing  of  God  in  his  own 
soul  will  never  find  God  in  the  world  of  matter ;  mere 
circlings  of  force  there,  of  iron  regulation,  of  universal 
death  and  merciless  indifference.  .  .  .  Matter  itself  is 
either  nothing  or  else  a  product  due  to  man's  mind.  The 
fast-increasing  flood  of  Atheism  takes  no  hold  on  me,  does 
not  even  wet  the  soles  of  my  feet.'' 

For  Carlyle  was  no  more  an  atheist  than  he  was 
a  materialist. 

"  Had  no  God  made  this  world,"  he  exclaims,  "  it  were 
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an  insapportable  place.  Laws  without  a  Lawgiver !  Matter 
without  Spirit !  It  is  a  gospel  of  dirt.  All  that  is  good, 
generous,  wise,  right,  .  .  .  who  could  by  any  possibility 
have  given  it  to  me  but  One  who  first  had  it  to  give  ?  ^' 

It  is  strange  that  the  same  argument  did  not 
impress  him  as  regards  the  personal  being  of  God 
— about  which,  on  occasion,  he  speaks  dubiously. 

In  an  essay  on  the  "futilities"  of  political 
economy — a  science  which  was  one  of  his  pet  aver- 
sions— ^he  traces  the  troubles  of  modern  England, 
including  the  war  between  labour  and  capital,  to 
the  loss  of  religious  principle,  and  the  consequent 
slackening  of  the  sense  of  duty  and  moral  obligation. 

"What  a  contrast,"  he  continues,  "between  now  and, 
say,  one  hundred  years  ago.  At  that  not  far  distant  date, 
and  still  mof e  conspicuously  for  ages  before  it,  all  England 
awoke  each  morning  to  its  work  with  an  invocation  to  the 
eternal  Maker  to  bless  them  in  their  day's  labour  and  help 
them  to  do  it  well.  Now,  all  England  awakens  as  if  it 
were  with  an  unspoken  but  heartfelt  prayer  to  Beelzebub  : 
'  Oh,  help  us,  thou  great  lord  of  shoddy,  adulteration,  and 
bad  work,  to  do  our  business  with  the  maximum  of  slim- 
ness,  swiftness,  profit,  and  mendacity,  for  the  deviFs  sake. 
Amen.'^' 

There  is  infinite  truth  in  this  bitter  passage, 
though  we  cannot  quite  accept  its  historical  state- 
ment. For  if  "  all  England  "  ever  had  commenced 
the  day  with  a  real  prayer  to  God  that  its  work 
might  be  done  well  and  truly,  we  should  most 
assuredly  have  avoided  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
time,  which  are  largely  the  evil  legacy  of  ancient 
abuses. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  as  Carlyle  grew  older  his 
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faith  in  God  became  simpler,  and  that  for  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  found  comfort  in  the  sa<;red 
invocation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven" ;  for  his  lifelong  thought  had 
been  of  the  stem  Taskmaster  above,  exacting  from 
each  servant  the  full  measure  of  service.  Hence  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  hedonistic  theories 
of  life — the  "  worship  of  Astarte,"  as  he  called  it- 
There  is  that  indignant  passage  in  *  Sartor  Resartus,' 
where  he  rends  in  pieces  the  trumpery  popular 
theory  that  we  are  sent  into  the  world  to  be 
comfortable : 

"  FooKsh  soul !  what  act  of  legislatare  was  there  that 
thou  shouldst  be  happy  ?  A  little  while  ago  thou  hadst  no 
right  to  be  at  all.  What  if  thou  wert  born  and  predes- 
tined not  to  be  happy  ?  Art  thou  nothing  other  than  a 
vulture,  then,  that  fliest  through  the  universe  seeking  after 
somewhat  to  eat,  and  shrieking  dolefully  because  carrion 
enough  is  not  given  thee  ?  Close  thy  Byron :  open  thy 
Goethe/' 

Or  again,  in  a  similar  passage : 

"  Why  this  complaining  ?  Fancy  thou  deservest  to  be 
hanged  (as  is  most  likely),  and  thou  wilt  find  it  happiness 
to  be  only  shot.  Or  fancy  thou  deservest  to  be  hanged  in 
a  hair  halter,  and  it  will  be  a  luxury  to  die  in  hemp." 

That  seems  to  represent  Carlyle's  genuine  con- 
viction. He  could  not  persuade  himself  that  Grod 
does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  care  for  "  the  likes  of  us," 
and  is,  indeed,  morally  bound  so  to  care.  His 
imagination,  in  short,  failed  to  realise  the  need  or 
actuality  of  Divine  love. 

He  clung  more  and  more  closely  to  a  dim  faith  in 
immortality  and   a  future  life,  as  he  lost,  one  by 
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one,  those  near  and  dear  to  him.     On  his  father's 
death  he  wrote : 

''Man  follows  man.  His  life  is  a  tale  that  has  been 
told ;  yet,  under  Time,  does  there  not  lie  Eternity  ?  .  .  . 
Perhaps  my  father — all  that  essentially  was  my  father — ^is 
even  now  near  me,  with  me.  Both  he  and  I  are  with  Grod. 
Perhaps  we  shall  in  some  higher  state  of  being  meet  one 
another,  recognise  one  another.  ...  The  possibility,  nay, 
in  some  way,  the  certainty,  of  perennial  existence  daily 
grows  plainer  to  me.'* 

His  own  experience  (says  Proude)  that  the  mind 
did  not  necessarily  decay  with  the  body,  confirmed 
his  conviction  that  it  was  not  a  function  of  the  body, 
but  that  it  had  another  origin  and  might  have 
another  destination. 

He  speaks  of  prayer,  in  a  long  letter  written 
upon  the  subject  to  a  young  inquirer  in  1870,  as 
follows : 

"  Prayer  is  the  aspiration  of  our  poor,  struggling,  heavy- 
laden  soul  towards  its  Eternal  Father,  and,  with  or  without 
words,  ought  not  to  become  impossible ;  nor,  I  persuade 
myself,  need  it  ever.*' 

Lastly,  he  continued  to  the  end  to  read  the  Bible, 
"  the  significance  of  which,"  to  quote  his  own  words, 
he  found  "  deep  and  wonderful — almost  as  much  as 
it  ever  used  to  be."  It  remained  with  him  "the 
best  of  books  ever  written  " ;  and  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  anecdote  of  how,  on  one  occasion  in  a 
Scotch  country  house,  being  asked  to  read  at  family 
prayers  the  first  chapter  of  his  favourite  book — the 
Book  of  Job,  he  soon  lost  himself  in  its  sublimely 
dramatic  contents,  and  did  not  leave  off  until  he 
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had  read  aloud  the  whole  forty-two  chapters,  to  the 
last  verse. 

His  religion  throughout  was  semi-Jewish,  semi- 
puritan,  and  the  watchwords  of  its  stem  law  of 
duty  were  "work"  and  "  self -surrender."  He 
held,  with  Browning,  that  "  God's  in  His  heaven," 
but  not  that  "all's  right  with  the  world."  "His 
view  (says  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton)  was  the  Zoroastrian 
aOavarog  /ua^i?,  the  never-ending  struggle  between 
light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil;  and  the  Calvinism 
of  his  mother,  who  said  "  The  world  is  a  lie,  but  God 
is  truth,"  landed  him  in  a  dilemma  for  which  he 
had  no  solution,  "  Did,  then,  God  make  and  love  a 
lie  ?  or  did  He  make  it  hating  it  ?  " 

One  religious  aversion  of  Carlyle's,  which  alone 
remains  to  be  noticed,  is  not  a  little  surprising. 
Not  only  did  he  detest  Unitarianism,  describing 
Strauss  and  Renan  as  "  neither  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good 
red  herring,  but  poor  crossbred  things  that  deserved 
the  bat  fate,  viz.,  to  be  killed  amongst  the  bats  as 
a  bird,  and  among  the  birds  as  a  bat";  not  only  did 
he  speak  with  loathing  of  Strauss's  *  Life  of  Jesus,' 
and  of  Renan's  effort  in  the  same  direction;  but 
even  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Church  of  England 
he  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  liberal  thought. 

Unorthodox  as  he  was  himself,  he  complained  of 
the  falling  off  of  the  old  Scoteh  faith,  and  habitually 
spoke  of  the  Church  of  England  with  sincere  regard 
as  "  the  most  respectable  teaching  body  at  present 
in  existence."  He  thought  it  might  continue  to 
exist  if  its  friends  would  let  it  alone  and  stick  to 
the  Prayer  Book.  The  metaphor  he  employs  is 
characteristic  though  not  flattering.     "  Your  rusty 
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kettle,"  he  says, "  will  continue  to  boil  your  water  for 
you,  if  you  don't  try  to  mend  it.     Begin  tinkering, 
and  there  is  an  end  to  your  kettle."     His  recorded 
estimates  of  the  leading  theologians  of  the  day,  and 
his    personal   relations   with   them,   are   hopelessly 
])ewildering.     His  life-long  friendship  with  Erskine 
of  Linlathen  is  intelligible,  though  he  did  not  ex- 
tend the  same  charity  to  what  he  regarded  as  "  the 
muddle-headedness "  of  Frederic  Denison  Maurice, 
Erskine's  spiritual  son.    The  essayists  and  reviewers 
— septem  coiitra  Christum — should,  he  said,  be  shot 
for  deserting  their  posts ;  and  even  Dean  Stanley, 
whom  he  liked  so  much  personally,  came  in  for  a 
share  of  his  sarcasm.     "  There  he  goes,"  he  said  to 
Froude,  "boring  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  Church  of 
England."    To  another  Broad  Churchman — Charles 
Kingsley — whom  he  had  known  as  a  young  man 
and  near  neighbour   at   Chelsea   Rectory,  he  was 
more  considerate,  appreciating  the  historical,  im- 
aginative, and  poetical  power  that  was  in  him ;  and 
for  the  fine   genius  of  Arthur  Clough  he  had  an 
affectionate  admiration.     Among  High  Churchmen 
he  commended  Pusey  as  solid  and  judicious,  and 
fraternised  with    Samuel   Wilberforce,   Bishop    of 
Oxford ;  but  he  called  Keble  "  an  ape,"  and  said  of 
Newman   that  he  had  "no  more  brains  than  an 
ordinary-sized  rabbit." 

As  regards  Carlyle's  claim  to  be  a  prophet,  it  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  speak  definitely  or  confidently. 
Like  so  many  other  great  teachers,  his  strength 
lies  in  his  positive  rather  than  his  negative  doctrines 
—in  the  few  things  he  strenuously  asserted  rather 
than  in  the  many  things  he  arbitrarily  denied.     His 
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weakness  abides  in  the  fact  that  he  shows  not  half 
so  much  trace  of  the  desire  to  redeem  men  by  im- 
planting a  true  belief,  as  of  passionate  resentment 
against  the  miserableness  and  contemptibleness  of 
those  who  are  deluded  by  falsehood.  This  want  was 
keenly  felt  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 

Nevertheless,  when  all  that  is  just  has  been  said 
of  his  dogmatism,  his  petulance,  his  evil  behaviour, 
he  remains  the  master  spirit  and  censor  of  his  ^e. 

Well  has  it  been  said  that  he  has  "  saturated  the 
nation  with  a  wholesome  tonic,"  and  that "  the  prac- 
tice of  any  one  of  his  positive  precepts  for  the  con- 
duct of  life  is  ennobling." 

Upon  the  riddle  of  that  life  and  its  sadness  he 
throws  little  light ;  but  he  has  left  us,  in  his  rugged 
features  and  tender  pensive  eyes,  the  immortal 
memory  of  one  whose  insight,  courage,  and  integrity 
will  always  be  dear  to  unnumbered  fellow-toilers  and 
mourners  in  this  vale  of  tears. 


PRENCH-CANADIAN  LITERATURE. 

BY  W.  D.  LIOHTHALL,  M»A.,  P.R.S.L. 
[Bead  January  24th,  1906.] 

When  I  promised  to  contribute  a  paper  on  the 
literature  of  the  French  Canadians  I  fell  upon  an 
evil  hour,  for  that  which  makes  cowards  of  us  all 
soon  extracted  the  confession  that  I  was  ill  equipped 
to  render  the  necessary  justice.     All  my  life  I  have 
had  to  deal  with  this  people,  their  language,  and 
their  institutions,  and  still  I  hold  that  no  man  who 
is  not  bom  to  a  speech  can  judge  it  with  perfect 
critical  truth.     It  has  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that 
in  place  of  attempting  the  whole  subject,  I  should 
make  no  pretence  at  anything  but  some  personal 
impressions  and  considerations,  in  the  hope  of  lend- 
ing the  reader  my  own  pair  of  spectacles. 

In  a  former  paper  before  this  Society  I  advanced 
some  ideas  on  the  conditions  of  colonial  literatures. 
The  same  principles  apply  to  French-Canadian  writ- 
ing. It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  application  of  the 
instinct  of  art  in  its  form  of  the  literary  art,  to  a 
new  and  distinctive  field  of  scenes  and  emotions. 

In  1608  Champlain  founded  Quebec.     During  his 
generation  the  tiny  population  were  chiefly  birds  of 
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passage — sailors  and  traders.  By  1680  some  ten 
thousand  souls  had  become  rooted  in  the  country, 
who  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
French-Canadian  people,  since  there  was  httle  sub- 
sequent immigration.  They  were  a  simple,  hardy, 
merry,  sociable  folk,  absolutely  illiterate,  highly 
superstitious,  very  poor  in  artificial  luxuries,  but 
living  comfortably  on  the  riches  of  wild  nature. 
They  cleared  the  forests  around  the  log  huts, 
journeyed  far  on  the  wide  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
great  rivers,  lived  ever  in  peril  of  savage  foes,  sang, 
danced,  trapped,  traded,  obeyed  the  cur^  implicitly 
in  two  thirds  of  their  lives,  and  in  the  other  third 
some  simple  rustic  squire  not  much  better  equipped 
in  any  way  than  themselves.  Naturally  they  beheved 
in  the  sole  efficacy  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  the 
proud  superiority  of  the  French  race,  and  held  that 
Gesta  Dei  per  Francos. 

After  this  time  there  was  little  immigration,  but 
they  grew  and  multiplied  at  the  amazing  rate  com- 
mon to  all  colonial  populations  of  America.  For 
seventy  years  (from  1690  to  1760)  they  were  en- 
gaged in  more  or  less  warfare  with  the  heretical 
British  colonies,  and  had  plenty  of  small  successes, 
Indian  fashion,  and,  under  Count  Frontenac  at  the 
beginning  and  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm  towards 
the  end,  several  glorious  victories. 

In  1759-60  Quebec  and  Montreal  fell,  and  this 
little  band  who  had  fought  so  long  and  well  for 
France  passed  under  George  III. 

They  represented  a  lost  cause;  but  it  was  no 
common  cause — it  was  a  vast  dream  of  empire  and 
a  heroic  record  of  struggle  and  exploration.      In 
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our  contest  with  them  for  North  America  we  must 
remember  that  we  won  by  only  a  neck.  They 
represented  no  common  race,  but  one  without  a 
peer  for  ages  in  the  history  of  Europe  and  of 
civiKsation ;  their  best  were  the  flower  of  chivalry, 
and  their  mother  tongue  was  the  favourite  instru- 
ment of  elegance  and  culture*  Strong  attachment 
to  their  origin,  faith,  and  history  were,  therefore,  to 
be  expected. 

Their  number  at  this  period  was  about  seventy 
thousand.  Under  the  British  regime  they  found 
unexpected  liberty  and  good  treatment,  and  as  the 
circumstances  of  incoming  immigration  have  been 
such  as  to  leave  them  alone  for  the  most  part,  at 
least  in  the  rural  districts,  they  have  grown  up 
alone,  until  recent  years,  retaining  their  language 
and  developing  their  own  life. 

Their  numbers  to-day  in  the  Provmce  of  Quebec 
are  about  1,300,000,  while  considerable  groups  are 
scattered  through  the  Eastern  States  and  the  other 
provinces  of  Canada.  They  comprise  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population. 

A  racial  hope  of  one  day  forming  a  separate 
French  Catholic  State  was  strongly  cherished 
amongst  them  until  recently,  and  is  still  a  dream  of 
exaltes.  At  the  present  time  it  is  restricted  by  most 
of  their  leaders  to  the  sensible  hope  of  occupying  a 
position  of  respect  and  influence  in  the  Dominion. 
Under  the  French  regime  they  had  no  literature, 
because  no  press  and  no  educated  men,  except  a  few 
priests  and  officials  from  France.  Interesting 
journals  of  military  service  and  those  of  discoverers 
and  various  memorials  there  were.      Innumerable 
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chansons,  inherited  from  France  or  spontaneotisly 
composed  in  the  parishes,  were  the  only  nucleus  of 
artistic  expression.  There  were,  it  is  true,  Messire 
DoUier  de  Casson's  'Histoire  de  Montr&l,*  Pfere 
Charlevoix's  *  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,'  and 
the  '  Relations '  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  missionaries, 
but  these  were  not  indigenous  to  the  country. 

From  1 760  to  1830  almost  the  only  products  of 
the  press  were  a  few  books  of  law  and  religion  and 
some  political  tracts.  The  Church  did  not  favour 
general  education,  as  unfavourable  to  obedience. 
The  first  history,  a  school  text-book,  was  published 
in.  1833,  by  the  lawyer  Jacques  Francois  Perrault, 
the  devoted  father  of  common  school  education 
among  his  people.  To  no  man  do  the  French- 
Canadians  owe  a  greater  debt.  But  I  have  no 
intention  of  entering  into  the  minutiae  of  the  biblio- 
graphy, as  they  are  not  of  general  interest.  Suf- 
ficient be  it  that  a  long  period  of  political  agitation 
culminated  in  a  rebellion  in  1837,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  a  real  literary  awakening,  the  com- 
mencement being  the  publication  of  Garneau's 
*  History  of  Canada,*  in  1845.  I  shall  but  deal  with 
four  of  the  most  striking  names  up  to  our  own  day, 
representing  aspects  of  the  little  school,  the  poets 
Cr^mazie  and  Frechette,  and  the  historians  Grarneau 
and  Suite. 

In  style  and  points  of  form  there  is  nothing  to 
be  learned  from  them.  In  these  matters  they  carry 
a  heavy  handicap  of  provinciality.  It  is  the  subject 
and  sentiment  which  have  an  interest,  as  the  reflex 
of  their  unusual  world,  interior  and  exterior.  Still, 
it  is  well  to  observe  that  in  form  Cremazie  is  of  the 
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school  of  Lamartine,  Frechette  of  Hugo.  Octave 
Cr^mazie,  generally  regarded  as  the  most  poetical  of 
the  French-Canadian  poets,  was  born  at  Quebec  in 
1827,  the  grandson  of  a  soldier  of  Montcalm.  He 
carried  on  the  avocation  of  a  bookseller  there,  where 
his  shop  was  a  resort  of  the  choice  spirits  about 
1860,  at  the  time  of  literary  awakening.  He  died  in 
France  in  1877,  after  an  exile  of  sixteen  years,  pro- 
duced by  certain  incidents  of  a  disastrous  failure. 
Absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  his  nature  was  usually 
sober  and  melancholy,  although  he  had  wit,  logic, 
and  learning.  His  misfortunes  deepened  his  natural 
tendency.  In  1882  a  handsome  volume  containing 
his  **  Oeuvres  Complfetes,"  was  issued  by  his  friends. 
Opening  it  at  the  poem  "  On  the  Ruins  of  Sebasto- 
pol,"  I  find  this  apostrophe  to  France : 

"  Terra  de  nos  aieux,  o  sublime  contree  ! 
Toi  dont  nous  conservons  la  memoire  sacree, 
Comma  ton  nom  est  grand  parmi  las  nations ! 
Et  pareille  a  I'etoila  6tincelant  dans  Fombre, 
Les  pauples  ^gares  au  sain  da  la  nuit  sombre, 
Eetrouvant  laur  chemin  au  fau  de  tas  rayons. 

"  O  phara  lumineux  allum^  par  Diau  mSme. 
Tu  portes'sur  ton  front,  ainsi  qu^un  diadfima, 
Deux  astras  radiaux,  la  courage  at  Thonnaur. 
Quand  Tarraur  at  la  mal  boulevarsant  la  monde, 
Pour  voilar  laur  eclat  an  vain  l^oraga  gronda, 
lis  consarvant  toujours  laur  force  at  laur  splandaur. 

"  O  foyer  da  la  gloire !  o  terra  du  genie  ! 
Toi  qua  tous  las  grands  coeurs  adoptant  pour  patrie, 
Toi  qua  las  nations  invoquent  dans  leurs  maux : 
Du  droit  at  da  la  foi  pionniar  volontaire, 

.  Tu  sais  toujours  mMar,  pour  feconder  la  tarre, 
Le  sang  de  tes  martyrs  au  sang  da  tas  heros. 
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"  0  CanadienB-Fran9ais  !  comme  notre  ame  est  fiere 
De  pouvoir  dire  a  tous  :  La  France,  c'est  ma  mere : 
Sa  gloire  se  reflate  au  front  de  son  enfant. 
Glorieux  de  son  nom  que  nous  portons  encore, 
Sa  joie  ou  sa  douleur  trouve  un  echo  sonore 
Aux  bords  du  Saint-Laurent." 

These  lines  are  preceded  by  a  happy  reference  to 
the  Crimean  entente  cordiale. 

"  De  France  et  d' Albion  Punion  fraternelle 
Toujours  saura  briser  ta  force  qui  chancelle. 
Qui  pourrait  resister  a  leur  glaive  vengeur  ? 
Albion  sur  les  mers  commande  en  souveraine : 
La  France,  des  combats  noble  et  sublime  reine, 
Un  jour  soumit  le  monde  a  son  drapeau  vainqueur." 

.  In  1855  a  French  corvette,  La  Gapricieusej  visited 
Quebec.  It  was  the  first  visit  of  the  kind  since 
the  cession  of  the  province  in  1763,  and  lie  gave 
voice  to  the  emotions  of  his  countrymen  in  "Le 
Vieux  Soldat  Canadien,"  in  which  he  pictures  the 
event  as  causing  the  shade  of  an  old  soldier  of 
France  to  return  upon  the  ramparts : 

"  Voyez  sur  les  remparts  cette  forme  ind^cise, 
Agitee  et  tremblante  au  souffle  de  la  brise : 
C'est  le  vieux  Canadien  a  son  poste  rendu : 
Le  canon  de  la  France  a  reveille  cette  ombre, 
Qui  vient,  sortant  soudain  de  sa  demeure  sombre, 
Saluer  le  drapeau  si  longtemps  attendu. 

"  Et  le  vieux  soldat  croit,  illusion  touchante ; 
Que  la  France,  longtemps  de  nos  rives  absente, 
Y  ramene  aujourd'hui  ses  guerriers  triomphants, 
Et  que  sur  notre  fleuve  elle  est  encor  maitresse/' 

His    most    popular  poem  is   "Le    Drapeau   de 
Carillon,"  a  title  which  has  reference  to  the  banner 
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of  General  Montcalm,  and  the  successful  defence  of 
the  position  called  by  the  French  "  Carillon  "  and 
by  the  British  "Ticonderoga."  The  piece  opens 
with  the  words: 

"  Pensez-vous  quelqaef ois  k  ces  temps  glorieux 
Ou  seals^  abandoun^s  par  la  France  leur  infere, 
Nos  aienx  defendaient  son  nom  victorieux 
Et  voyaient  devant  enx  fuir  I'armee  etrangSre  ?  " 

It  then  describes  the  time  of  the  story. 

"  Montcalm  etait  tombe  comme  tombe  an  heros^ 
Enveloppant  sa  mort  dans  un  rayon  de  gloire^ 
An  lien  mdme  on  le  chef  des  conqnerants  nonveaux^ 
Wolfe,  avait  rencontre  la  mort  et  la  victoire. 
Dans  un  effort  supreme  en  vain  nos  vieux  soldats 
Caeillaient  sons  nos  reraparts  des  lauriers  inutiles ; 
Car  un  roi  sans  honneur  avait  livr6  leur  bras^ 
Sans  donner  un  regret  4  lenrs  plaintes  steriles/' 

The  standard-bearer  who  bore  the  flag  preserved 
it  for  many  years  in  secret.  The  old  Canadians  go 
to  his  cabin  each  Sunday  after  Mass  and  recount  the 
deeds  of  the  past.  One  evening  he  reveals  to  them  a 
plan.  He  will  go  to  France,  bearing  the  glorious 
banner,  tell  the  great  king  of  "  the  sorrows  of  their 
sacrifice,"  and  appeal  to  him  with  their  cry  of  despair. 
He  does  so,  but — 

'*  Quand  le  panvre  soldat  avec  son  vieux  drapeau 
Essaya  de  franchir  les  portes  de  Versailles, 
Les  I&ches  conrtisans  a  cet  h6te  nonveau, 
Qui  parlait  de  *  nos  gens/  de  '  gloire/  de  '  batailles/ 
D^ '  enfants  abandonnes/  des  nobles  sentiments 
Qne  notre  cceur  benit  et  que  le  ciel  protfege, 
Demandaient,  en  riant  de  ses  tristes  accents, 
Ce  qu'importaient  an  roi  quelquea  arpents  de  neigeJ' 
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He  returns  heart-broken,  and  soon  disappears  from 
his  home,  and  wanders  towards  the  field  of  Carillon. 

''  La,  dans  le  sol  glace  fixant  un  etendard, 
II  d^roulait  an  vent  les  couleurs  de  la  France; 
Planant  sur  I'horizon^  son  triste  et  long  regard 
Semblait  trouver  dea  lieux  cheris  de  son  enfance. 
Sombre  et  silencieux  il  pleura  bien  longtemps^ 
Comme  on  pleure  au  tombeau  d'une  mere  adoree^ 
Puis,  a  Vecho  sonore  envoyant  ses  accents^ 
Sa  voix  jeta  le  cri  de  son  &me  eploree. 

"  ^0  Carillon,  je  te  revois  encore, 
Non  plus  h^las :  comme  en  ces  jours  benis 
Oil  dans  tes  murs  la  trompette  sonore 
Pour  te  sauver  nous  avait  reunis. 
Je  viens  h  toi,  quand  mon  kme  succombe 
Et  sent  dej^  son  courage  faiblir. 
Oui,  pr&s  de  toi,  venant  chercher  ma  tombe. 
Pour  mon  drapeau  je  viens  ici  mourir. 

"  Mes  compagnons,  d^une  vaine  esperance 
Ber9ant  encor  leurs  coeurs  toujours  fran9ais. 
Les  yeux  tournes  du  c6te  de  la  France, 
Diront  souvent :  reviendront-ils  jamais  ? 

***** 
A  quelques  jours  de  li,  passant  sur  la  coUine 
A  I'heure  oh  le  soleil  a  Phorizon  s^incline, 
Des  paysans  trouvaient  ui;i  cadavre  glace 
Convert  d^un  drapeau  blanc.     Dans  sa  dernifere  etreinte 
II  pressait  sur  son  coeur  cette  relique  sainte. 
Qui  nous  redit  encor  la  gloire  du  passe. 

"  0  noble  et  vieux  drapeau  1  dans  ce  grand  jour  de  f6te, 
Oil,  marchant  avec  toi,  tout  un  peuple  s'apprfete 
A  celebrer  la  France,  a  nos  coeurs  attendris 
Quand  tu  viens  raconter  la  valeur  de  nos  pferes, 
Nos  regards  savent  lire  en  brillants  caract^res 
L'heroique  poSme  enfermS  dans  tes  plis. 
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Qaand  tu  passes  ainsi  comme  un  rayon  de  flamme^ 
Ton  aspect  ventre  fait  briller  dans  notre  kme 

Tout  ce  monde  de  gloire  ou  vivaient  nos  aieux. 
Leurs  grands  jours  de  combats,  leurs  immortels  faits 

d'armes, 
Lenrs  efforts  surhumains,  leurs  malheurs  et  leurs  larmes, 
Dans  nn  rdve  entrevus,  passent  devant  nos  yeux/' 

It  is  needless  to  characterise  the  deep  passion  of 
these  lines.  Nevertheless,  he  expresses  more  nearly 
the  average  French-Canadian  sentiment  of  to-day  in 
"Le  Canada": 

"  II  est  sous  le  soleil  un  sol  unique  au  monde, 
Oil  le  ciel  a  vers6  ses  dons  les  plus  brillants, 
Ou,  repandant  ses  biens,  la  nature  feconde 
A  ses  vastes  fordts  m61e  ses  lacs  geants. 

'*  Sur  ces  bords  enchantes  notre  mere,  la  France, 
A  laisse  de  sa  gloire  un  immortel  sillon ; 
Precipitant  ses  flots  vers  FOcean  immense, 
Le  noble  Saint-Laurent  redit  encor  son  nom. 

"  Heur^ux  qui  le  connait,  plus  heureux  qui  Fhabite, 
Et,  ne  quittant  jamais  pour  chercher  d^autres  cieux 
Les  rives  du  grande  fleuve  ou  le  bonheur  Tinvite, 
Sait  vivre  et  sait  mourir  ou  dorment  ses  aieux." 

Louis  Honor^  Frechette  was  born  in  1839,  in 
Quebec,  but  has  lived  for  many  years  in  Montreal. 
His  "Flours  Bor^ales  et  Oiseaux  de  neige"  was 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy  in  1880,  and 
awarded  one  of  the  annual  Montholon  prizes,  an 
honour  which  produced  great  enthusiasm  in  the 
little  world  of  his  province,  and  caused  him  to  be 
styled  "poet  laureate."     Thereafter  Frechette  has 
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been  generally  considered  the  '* national  poet"  of 
his  people,  an  appellation  to  which  his  ability 
appears  to  entitle  him,  and  which  it  has  been  his 
effort  to  maintain.  This  ambition  is  embodied  par- 
ticularly in  his  long  poem  **  La  Legende  d'un 
Peuple,"  a  work  aiming  to  be  considered  the  epic 
of  the  race  in  America.  If  Cr^mazie  was  a  singer  of 
very  few  notes,  though  full  of  fire  and  passion, 
Frechette,  lacking  the  same  degree  of  these  qualities, 
has  a  considerably  wider  range  and  clearer  purpose. 
Facile  in  attractive  lyric  and  also  excelling  in 
dignified  narrative,  he  has  given  more  complete 
expression  to  the  thought  of  his  period  than  any  of 
his  fellows.  If  the  French  language  should  ulti- 
mately '  disappear  in  Canada,  as  seems  to  be  it« 
destiny,  the  "  Legende  "  is  likely  to  remain  its  prin- 
cipal poetical  monument. 

The  state  of  opinion  among  the  French-Canadians 
was  not  the  same  in  18S7,  when  "  La  Legende"  was 
published  in  Paris,  as  it  is  to-day.  Causes  unneces- 
sary to  analyse  here  had  developed  a  considerable 
growth  of  separatism,  which  has  now  been  much 
reduced.  The  recognition  by  the  French  Academy 
in  1880  of  his  *Oiseaux  de  Neige'  had  made  Frechette 
surpassingly  French.  Hence  the  sentiment  of  his 
Dedication : 

"A  La  France. 

"  Mere,  je  ne  suis  pas  de  ceux  qui  ont  eu  le  bonheur 
d'etre  berces  sur  tes  genoux. 

"  Ce  sont  de  bien  lointains  echos  qui  m'ont  familiarise 
avec  ton  nom  et  ta  gloire. 

*'  Ta  belle  langue,  j'ai  appris  a  la  balbutier  loin  de  toi. 
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**J'ose  cependant^  aujourd'hui,  apporter  uiie  nouvelle 
pa^e  heroique  a  ton  histoire  deja  si  belle  et  si  chevaleresqae. 

"Cette  page  est  ecrite  plus  avec  le  coeur  qu'avec  la 
plume. 

"  Je  ne  te  demande  pas^  en  retour^  un  embrassement 
matemel  pour  ton  enfant^  h^las  I  oublie. 

*'  Mais  permets-lui  au  moins  de  baiser,  avec  attendrisse- 
ment  et  fiert^^  le  bas  de  cette  robe  glorieuse  quHl  aurait 
tant  aime  voirflotter  aupres  de  son  herceau" 

Opening  with  some  fine  lines  to  America  and 
Columbus, 

**  Le  heros,  qui  revait^d'enrichir  un  royaume, 
De  rimraense  avenir  ne  vit  que  le  fantdme/^ 

he    proceeds   to    apostrophise   the  history   of    the 
early  missionaries  and  discoverers: 

"  0  notre  histoire,  ecrin  de  perles  ignorees — 
♦  *  *  *  * 

Ce  ne  fut  tout  d'abord  qu'uu  groupe^  une  poignee 
De  Bretons  brandissant  le  sabre  et  la  cogn6e, 
Yieux  loups  de  mer  bronzes  au  vent  de  Saint-Malo. 
Berces  depuis  Penfance  entre  le  ciel  et  VesLXX." 
***** 

"  Et  puisy  domptant  les  flots  des  grands  lacs  orageux^ 
Franchissant  la  savane  et  ses  marais  fangeux^ 
Penetrant  jusqu'au  fond  des  f orets  centenaires  ? 
Voici  nos  decouvreurs  et  nos  missionnaires/^ 

The  feelings  and  deeds  of  Jacques  Cartier,  the 
discoverer  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  of  Champlain, 
the  founder  of  Quebec,  and  Maisoneuve,  of  Montreal, 
are  expressed  in  stately  lines.  The  harvest  snatched 
in  the  midst  of  Indian  attacks,  the  brave  defence  of 
her  father's  little  fort  by  Madeleine  de  Verchferes, 
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the  martyrdoms  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  and  many 
other  noted  scenes,  receive  a  place  in  this  epic  of 
French  Canada. 

Although,  marred  by  the  hysterical  extremes  in 
which,  at  times,  he  overstates  the  cult  of  France 
and  rejects  all  that  can  be  called  real  loyalty  to 
the  Dominion  and  justice  to  British  liberty  and 
generosity,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  wrote,  a 
generation  ago,  under  circumstances  of  temporary 
personal  and  racial  excitement  which  have  since 
given  place  to  more  sober  thought,  and  that  he  by 
no  means  represented  in  these  things  a  large  and 
responsible  section  of  his  countrymen.  Making  this 
due  allowance  for  the  point  of  view,  we  can  read 
with  appreciation  several  well-told  incidents  of  the 
"L^gende." 

Both  he  and  the  extreme  school  of  nationalists 
have  atoned  for  these  outbursts  by  sincerely  friendly 
utterances  in  later  times,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting testimonies  to  the  Great  Mother  (Victoria) 
is  that  penned  by  Frechette  himself. 

The  lines  entitled  "  Fors  I'Honneur  "  will  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  narratives  of  the  Legende.  I 
give  it  in  the  translation  of  the  late  Gustavus  W. 
Wicksteed,  K.C.,  a  brilliant  centenarian : 

"  Our  conquerors  were  masters  of  the  ground ; 
Close  pent  in  Montreal,  the  brave  Vaudreuil, 
After  seven  years  of  glory  and  of  suffering, 
Seeing  no  hope  of  succour  sent  by  France, 
Heart-broken  by  despair,  capitulated ; 
And  the  proud  enemy  had  stipulated 
(Shame  makes  my  cheek  burn  while  I  mention  it) 
That  on  the  following  morn,  at  break  of  day. 
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Oar  brave  defenders^  penned  like  timid  sheep^ 

Should  into  English  hands  deliver  up 

Their  coloars — colours  whose  folds^  proud  and  free, 

Had  for  a  century  held  their  own  against 

A  world  in  arms,  throughout  a  continent : 

Whose  onward  sweep,  still  bearing  the  impress 

Of  the  great  epic  contest  of  the  past, 

During  a  hundred  years  from  pole  to  line, 

Bore  them  in  front  of  conquering  battalions ; 


That  night,  with  shame  and  grief  a  last  adieu, 
Indignant  at  the  odious  compromise, 
L6vis,  the  truest  knight  of  that  dark  time. 
Fire  in  his  eyes,  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
Bose  sudden,  and  without  long  argument 
Against  the  insult  proudly  made  protest. 
Upon  the  plain  were  twenty  thousand  foes 
Encamped;  the  ruins  of  an  army,  all 
He  had,  upon  St.  Helen's  Isle  ;  no  matter — 
Soldiers  of  France  had  often  fought  before 
With  ten  to  one  against  them,  and  had  won. 
If  France  uncaring  leaves  us  to  our  fate, 
No  matter  still — we  die  when  duty  calls. 
His  voice  was  for  resistance  to  the  death : 
Withdrawing  to  the  island,  there  would  he 
Stand  firm  and  fight,  a  hero  to  the  last. 


Yet  Vaudreuil  signed.     Refusal  to  obey 

Were  worse  than  death — were  treason  to  his  chief ; 

So  thought  our  warrior  irreproachable,— 

And  in  the  dark  hours  that  precede  the  dawn. 
He  to  his  soldiers  stirring  in  the  night 
Grave  that  command,  '  The  colours  to  the  front ! ' 
To  give  them  up  ?    Would  he  before  the  eyes 
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Of  his  old  comrades  work  such  deed  of  shame — 
Soil  his  escutcheon  with  so  foul  a  blot  ? 
Heart-broken  they  await  the  dreaded  word. 
Levis  comes  forward;  in  his  kindling  eye, 
Reflecting  the  fierce  blaze,  his  soldiers  see, 
Despite  his  calm,  a  scalding  tear.     Toward 
The  colours  draped  in  black,  with  a  slow  step 
He  marches,  and  while  History^s  muse  records 
His  act,  he  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast, 
Fronting  the  colours  with  such  glory  crowned, 
Stands  looking  on  them  long  and  fixedly. 

*  -x-  *  *  * 

And  striving  to  control  his  mighty  grief, 
He  bows  upon  the  golden  fleurs  de  lys, 
And  in  the  agony  of  a  last  embrace 
Covers  each  flag  with  kisses  of  farewell. 
*  Now  burn  them  boys,  before  another  hand 
Can  give  them  up  unto  our  English  foes.' 
Then,  sight  sublime  and  strange,  like  a  vast  wave 
Sinking  in  silence,  knelt  that  warrior  band, 
And  solemnly  into  the  sacred  fire, 
Which,  amid  sounds  as  of  death  rattle,  shot 
Spirals  of  blood-red  flame  in  eddying  whirls 
Into  the  firmament,  amid  the  rush 
Of  glowing  ashes,  one  by  one  were  thrown, 
Under  the  hero's  eye,  grave  as  a  saint's, 
The  colours  he  had  loved  so  long  and  well. 
Some  few  slight  cracklings  more,  and  all  was  done, 
From  Montreal,  Longueuil,  and  every  point, 
The  hostile  posts  believed  that  in  the  storm 
They  heard  loud  shouts  of  triumph  ;  'twas  the  shout 
Of  the  proud  vanquished,  who  in  their  despair 
Cried  to  night's  answering  echoes,  'Vive  la  France!'" 

Of  recent  years  Frechette  has  been  finding 
appreciation  in  the  English-speaking  world,  to  which 
he  has  not  been  unresponsive. 
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The  poets  have  left  me  only  a  brief  space  to  deal 
Tvith  the  historians. 

Francois  Xavier  Garneau,  a  notary  by  profession, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Municipality  of  Quebec,  was 
bom  there  in  1809.  He  was  the  first  writer  of 
really  brilliant  parts  produced  by  the  race,  but  he 
suffered  from  some  limitations  through  being  self- 
educated.  In  1845,  after  several  years  in  Europe, 
he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  ^Histoire  du 
Canada,'  in  three  volumes,  of  which  in  after  years 
three  other  editions  were  issued  in  French  and  two 
in  an  English  translation.  Of  the  latter  his  friends 
repeated  the  adage  traduttore  traditore. 

Grameau  was  the  first  to  bring  together  the 
scattered  materials  of  Canadian  history  into  a 
digested  whole.  Besides  being  marked  by  con- 
siderable precision  of  style  and  a  share  of  elegance, 
it  was  a  work  of  erudition  and  of  great  independence 
of  thought — so  much,  in  fact,  that  the  opposition  of 
the  clergy  of  the  day  compelled  the  excerption  of 
certain  passages,  which  consequently  do  not  appear 
in  the  later  editions.  In  spite  of  this  freedom  of 
thought,  he  feU  into  some  of  the  sentimental  bitter- 
ness of  his  narrower  compatriots  at  that  time  in  his 
references  to  the  British.  In  his  preface  of  1859 
he  defends  himself  in  these  words :  "To  the  cause 
embraced  by  me  in  this  book — the  preservation  of 
our  religion,  language,  and  laws — ^belongs  to-day  our 
own  destiny.  In  persevering  in  the  traditions  of 
our  fathers,  I  have  become  the  adversary  of  the 
poUcy  of  England,  which  has  placed  the  two  Canadas 
under  one  Government  with  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing these  three  great  features  of  the  existence  of  the 
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French-Canadian,  and  perhaps  I  have  also  thereby 
drawn  upon  myself  the  antipathy  of  those  among 
our  compatriots  who  have  become  the  partisans  of 
that  policy.  I  can  say,  nevertheless,  that  in  what  I 
have  written  I  have  been  inspired  by  no  motive  of 
hostility  to  anyone.  I  have  but  expressed  the  deep 
sympathies  of  my  heart  for  a  cause  which  rests  upon 
all  there  is  of  most  holy  and  venerable  in  the  eyes 
of  all  peoples.  I  do  not  ignore  the  consequences  to 
me  of  this  attachment  to  repudiated  sentiments.  I 
know  that,  defying  the  decrees  of  an  all-powerful 
metropolis,  I  am  regarded  as  the  propagator  of  fatal 
doctrines,  and  by  the  French-Canadians  attached  to 
the  Government  which  it  imposes  upon  us  as  the  bUnd 
disciple  of  a  race  destined  to  perish.  I  am  consoled 
by  the  conviction  that  I  am  following  an  honourable 
road,  and  am  sure  that,  while  I  do  not  enjoy  the 
splendour  of  power  and  fortune,  the  conqueror  can- 
not but  respect  the  motive  which  inspires  me."  In 
1866  Gameau  passed  away,  after  many  years  of 
illness,  relieved,  however,  by  a  great  repute  among 
his  people  and  by  their  support  in  many  ways.  He 
had  attained  his  purpose  of  aiding  greatly  in  develop- 
ing a  sentiment  of  separatism  among  them,  a  course 
in  which  he  felt  justified  according  to  the  lights  of 
his  education. 

Benjamin  Suite,  the  other  writer  whom  I  have 
chosen  as  a  representative  historian,  is  living  to-day. 
He  also,  though  self-educated,  is  a  man  of  erudite 
and  systematic  thoroughness.  But  his  views  are 
broader ;  his  liberal,  fraternal  instinct  breaks  down 
all  barriers  of  racial  prejudice,  and  his  common  sense 
rationalises,  without  destroying,  his  sentiment.  Last 
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year  he  made  a  highly  popular  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada.  He  has  frequently  spoken 
the  word  of  goodwill  and  harmony  which  is  the 
solution  of  racial  friction  in  Quebec  as  elsewhere. 
His  most  important  book  is '  L'Histoire  des  Canadiens 
Fran^ais/  a  work  replete  with  brilliant  insight  and 
original  research,  for  Suite  is  nothing  if  not  original. 

Besides  the  '  Histoire '  he  is  the  author  of  numerous 
fiue,  historical  monographs,  and  of  a  good  deal  of 
interesting  prose  miscellany,  and  some  verse. 

In  naming  but  four  of  the  French-Canadian  writers, 
I  have  consulted  space  rather  than  paucity  of  matter ; 
for  an  entire  paper  of  interest  could  be  written  of  the 
work  of  each  of  a  number  of  others — such  as  the 
interesting  and  valuable  antiquarian  reminiscences 
of  Aubert  de  Gasp6,  the  lyrics  of  Routhier,  the 
unique  genealogical  repertory  of  Abbe  Tanguay,  the 
prose  folklore  of  Beaugrand,  the  collection  of  cltan- 
sous  of  Eniest  Gagnon,  the  historical  works  of  Ahh6 
Casgrain,  Richard  the  Acadian,  and  several  others, 
not  to  speak  of  the  tendencies  of  a  cloud  of  minor 
authors  or  the  abiding  interest  of  the  Jesuit  *  Rela- 
tions,' Charlevoix's  *  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,' 
and  other  original  sources. 

If  no  genius  of  the  first  rank  has  been  produced, 
no  prose  romance  of  serious  importance,  no  criticism, 
there  has  been  at  least  a  suflBcient  expression  of  the 
primary  impulses  of  a  peculiarly  situated  people. 
If  all  their  goslings  are  swans,  they  have  shown  a 
most  laudable  respect  for  even  the  appearance  of 
learning,  and  this  has  been  followed  by  substantial 
rewards  in  the  form  of  Civil  Service  posts,  and  that 
unusual  position  of  influence    with   the   statesmen 
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which,  to  its  honour,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  French 
race. 

The  existence  of  this  population  has  had  the  good 
effect  upon  Canada  of  a  great  and  constant  training 
in  poUtical  and  social  liberality;  their  history  has 
added  a  rich  dower  of  romance;  and  ultimately, 
when  the  imperfect,  scarcely  begun,  union  of  the 
races  of  to-day  shall  have  become  the  complete 
fusion  of  the  future,  this  little  literature  will  be  a 
mine  of  historical  instruction  and  human  interest. 
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''  /  like  the  Mtiasulman :  he  is  not  dshamed  of  his  God  : 
his  life  is  a  fairly  pure  one" — General  Gordon. 

The  story  of  all  great  empires  of  the  past  possesses 
an  enthraUing  interest  for  the  student,  not  only  of 
history,  but  of  human  nature ;  it  contains  lessons  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  politician  and  to  the  maker 
of  history  of  to-day. 

Resplendent  as  any,  whether  predecessors  or  suc- 
cessors, the  Saracen  empire  out- rivals  them  all  in 
demonstrating  the  all-conquering  power  of  religious 
fervour :  how  the  creed  comprehensively  summed  up 
in  the  formula  "  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and 
Mohammed  is  His  prophet "  is  the  equivalent  of  that 
faith  by  which  men  "  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned 
to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens "  and  "  subdued 
kingdoms." 

The  derivation  of  the  name  "  Saracen "  is  as 
obscure  as  the  early  history  of  the  race ;  the  most 
probable   root    is   the   Arabic    Sahra  =  a   desert, 
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whence,  the  "people  of  the  desert,"  from  the  fact 
of  the  cradle  of  their  race  being  in  the  "  hinterland  " 
of  Arabia ;  another  derivation  is  from  Arabic  Sharq 
=  the  rising  snn,  whence  "  eastern,"  thus  meaning, 
the  eastern  people;  but  it  is  submitted  that  this 
derivation  is  not  tenable,  because  the  Arabs  would 
hardly  call  themselves  eastern  or  be  the  eastern 
people  to  themselves. 

The  name  "  Saracen  "  was  used  generically  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  denote,  not  only  the  descen- 
dants of  Ishmael,  but  all  the  roving  desert  tribes 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
they  contemptuously  dubbed  "Barbarians"  all  the 
indigenous  races  of  North  Africa  who  did  not  speak 
their  languages. 

Out  of  such  obscure  and  unpromising  material 
rose  an  empire  which,  at  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia  into  Assyria, 
Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Persia,  Turkestan,  beyond 
the  River  Oxus  and  right  up  to  the  Rivers  Indus 
and  Ganges ;  again,  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  it  claimed 
not  merely  "  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Gyrene  "  but 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  the  Barbary  States,  the  large 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  entire  Iberian 
Peninsula,  and  even,  for  a  time,  a  large  part  of 
France  came  under  the  dominion  of  "  the  Faithful," 
— a  dominion  which,  in  later  ages  under  the  Turk, — 
included  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Balkan 
Peninsula. 

How  came  such  vast  power  to  be  evolved  from 
small  beginnings  ? 

The  answer,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  advent  of 
Mohammed,  his  belief  in  his  mission,  and  his  power 
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of  making  others  believe,  both  in  him,  and  his  mission. 
Islam  never  stood,  does  not  stand,  and  never  will 
stand  still ;  the  propaganda  spread  abroad,  and  its 
doctrines  and  practice  so  commended  themselves  to 
the  conquered  races  who  came  under  its  sway  (as 
immeasurably  superior  to  anything  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed)  that  it  succeeded  on  its  merits, 
and  not  merely  because  of  the  enthusiastic  fervour 
of  the  conquerors. 

Not  without  a  stem  and  at  times  sanguinary  and 
disheartening  struggle  did  the  Prophet  pursue  his 
purpose  and  transmit  his  mission  to  his  faithful 
followers,  who  established  and  extended  an  empire 
destined  to  make  its  mark  on,  and  take  high  rank 
amongst,  the  great  world-powers. 

The  establishment  of  this  empire  practically  dates 
from  A.D.  610,  when  Mohammed  first  proclaimed 
his  message  to  his  native  tribe,  the  Koreish  (=:  the 
traffickers),  in  Mecca. 

We  pass  over  the  years  during  which  the  Prophet 
met  with  naught  but  scoffing  from  his  countrymen, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  worshipped  the  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  believed  in  genii,  or  spirits. 

The  Mohammedan  year  dates  from  the  Hegira,  or 
flight  (of  the  Prophet)  to  Medina  in  a.d.  622 ;  en- 
trenched in  this  stronghold,  the  tide  began  to  turn 
in  the  Prophet's  favour ;  the  various  cities  of  the 
region  listened  favourably  to  the  new  teaching,  and 
Mecca  itself  came  under  its  influence  shortly  before 
Mohammed's  death,  in  a.d.  632,  by  which  time  he 
had  gathered  round  him  a  faithful  band  of  followers, 
sworn  to  obey  his  commands  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  God  throughout  the  known  world,  not 
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only  for  the  time  being,  but  for  all  time.  The 
measure  of  success  attendant  on  obedience  to  this 
command  all  history  proclaims. 

The  prophet's  place  as  ruler  was  taken  by  Abu- 
Bekr,  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  Kalif  s  (commissioners, 
or  deputies),  destined  to  govern  the  Moslem  world 
for  the  next  500  years. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  different  sects 
arose  of  the  Shias,  or  sectaries  (who  flourish  chiefly 
in  Persia  and  acknowledge  the  Shah  as  head) 
and  the  Simnis,  or  traditionists  (the  orthodox,  who 
acknowledge  the  headship  of  the  Turkish  Sultan). 
The  former  sprang  from  Ali,  Mohammed's  son-in- 
law,  and  the  rival  of  the  first  Kalif  for  that  position, 
and  prefer  the  title  of  Imaum  to  Kalif;  but  their 
numbers  are  less  than  one  tenth  those  of  the  Sunnis, 
who  are  by  far  the  more  important. 

During  the  reign  of  the  first  Kalif  the  Holy  War 
was  entered  upon  with  zeal  and  success,  under 
Kalid,  "the  Sword  of  Allah."  The  various  pro- 
vinces of  Arabia  were  first  brought  into  subjection, 
then  extensions  were  made  to  the  north,  and  Meso- 
potamia and  Syria  (where  the  Romans  were  defeated) 
were  won  to  the  faith. 

Under  the  second  Kalif,  Omar,  the  tide  of  con- 
quest continued  to  roll  on:  the  great  victory  of 
Kadesia  was  won  over  the  Persians  (a.d.  636),  the 
Moslem  power  extended  still  further  north,  Damascu8 
and  Jerusalem  were  taken,  the  Romans  were  driven 
out  from  Antioch  and  Aleppo  and  the  islands  of 
Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  Egypt  was  attacked  (a.d.  640), 
and  though  not  at  this  time  completely  subjugated, 
Alexandria,    the    richest    city    of    the    Byzantine 
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Empire,  capitulated  to,  and  Cairo  was  founded  by, 
the  Moslems.  Persia  proved  a  sturdier  foe,  but 
though  conquered  only  inch  by  inch,  it  was  finally 
entirely  secured  for  Islam,  chiefly  by  the  victory 
of  Xevahrend  (a.d.  642). 

Xow  was  the  Saracen  golden  age  of   conquest, 
before  dissension  and  secession  set  in. 

During  the  rule  of  Kalif  Othman,  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  distant  provinces  of  Persia  and 
Turkestan,  in  which  the  Saracens  scarcely  held 
their  own  against  their  turbulent  and  warlike  neigh- 
bours ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  fought  their 
way  into  Armenia  and  Anatolia.  For  the  first  time 
they  organised  naval  expeditions  and  carried  their 
career  of  conquest  into  Northern  Africa;  Cyprus 
and  Carthage  were  invaded  and  taken. 

Ali,  the  Prophet's  son-in-law,  and  fourth  Kalif, 
was  the  first  to  remove  his  seat  of  government  from 
Arabia  (where  sedition,  intrigue,  and  civil  war 
threateningly  reared  its  head)  to  Assyria,  whence 
it  never  again  departed,  though  one  city  was  often 
substituted  for  another  as  capital. 

In  this  reign  Syria  and  Egypt  both  revolted,  and 
were  lost  to  the  Kalifate,  though  still  under  Moslem 
independent  rulers. 

After  Ali  and  his  son  Hasan  (the  last  of  the 
"  orthodox  "  line)  there  arose  Moawia,  the  first,  but 
by  no  means  the  last,  of  successful  generals  of  the 
faith  to  seize  the  Kalifate,  or  to  be  elected  thereto 
(for  the  Kalifate  was  always  hereditary,  not  elective) 
by  force  or  intimidation  of  arms. 

Moawia  was  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  (a.d. 
661),  that  of  the  Otniades,  destined  to  rule  in  an 
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Tinbroken  line  of  succession  for  more  than  a  century ; 
the  new  seat  of  government  was  Damascus. 

From  the  time  of  this  Kalif  the  importance  of 
Arabia  generally,  and  Mecca  and  Medina  particularly, 
declined,  although  the  annual  pilgrimages  thither 
continued,  and  still  continue  to  be  taken. 

Moawia  carried  Moslem  arms  into  Khorassan,  a 
Persian  province  destined,  hereafter,  on  many  occa- 
sions, to  prove  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  ruling 
Kalif — Bokhara  and  Samarcand,  the  region  known 
as  Transoxania  (across  the  Eiver  Oxus);  and  an 
attempt  was  even  made  to  capture  Constantinople 
(a.d.  670),  a  city  reserved  for  the  Osmanli  Turk  of 
the  fifteenth  century  to  reduce. 

Greater  success,  though  not  unaccompanied  by 
stern  warfare  against  the  native  Berbers,  attended 
Islam  in  its  task  of  consolidating  its  dominions  in 
Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco. 

After  Moawia's  time  the  Moslem  world  passed 
through  a  troublous  and  sanguinary  period,  owing 
to  the  opposition  offered  by  the  Alyites  to  the 
reigning  Kalif ;  they  put  forward  a  rival  candidate 
for  the  position,  Hosein,  a  son  of  Ali,  but  he  was 
killed  in  battle  and  his  followers  ruthlessly  dis- 
persed. 

This  event,  which  caused  a  greater  schism  in 
Islam  than  any  other  before  or  since,  is  still 
observed  as  a  universal  festival  of  mourning  (the 
Moharrem)  by  all  true  believers,  and  especially  bj 
the  Shias. 

Hereafter,  upon  the  death  of  each  succeeding 
Kalif,  disorder  and  tumult  were  regularly  let  loose 
in  the  Moslem  dominions,  the  inevitable  harvest  to 
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be  reaped  from  the  rivalries  of  the  various  ambitious 
claimants  to  the  dazzling  position  of  the  Kalif ate ; 
these  flames  were  fanned  by  the  fury  of  various 
fanatical  sects,  such  as  the  Karejites  (radical 
reformers),  who  arose  about  this  period. 

Probably  this  state  of  affairs  was  inevitable,  from 
the  increasingly  unwieldy  proportions  of  so  vast  and 
scattered  an  empire,  circumstances  which  rendered 
it  easy  for  the  provinces  furthest  from  the  capital 
for  the  time  being,  to  shake  off  their  allegiance,  and 
to  choose  as  their  Governor  some  local  bold  adven- 
turer, who  could  command  their  respect  by  reason 
of  his  feats  of  arms  and  successful  military  raids. 

The  advent  of  Abd-el-Melik  (a.d.  685  to  705)— 
he  who  put  down  the  Alyite  rebellion  with  so  stem 
a  hand — ^marked  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  Saraceu 
history ;  for,  comparative  peace  being  once  more 
restored  in  the  empire,  he  doffed  the  character  of 
the  victorious  general,  and  was  the  first  to  assume 
that  of  the  patron  of  literature  and  art,  which,  thus 
encouraged,  throve  during  his  rule  :  he  was  the  first 
to  adopt  a  native  coinage. 

During  the  reigns  of  Abd-el-Melik  and  his  son 
Walid  "  the  stars  in  their  courses "  fought  for 
Islam ;  again  a  brilliant  career  of  conquest  and  con- 
version followed  the  ever-widening  wake  of  the 
Saracen  host ;  the  sword  of  the  Faithful  penetrated 
north,  beyond  the  Oxus,  to  the  borders  of  Cathay 
(China) ;  west,  into  Asia  Minor ;  east,  beyond  the 
River  Indus,  into  Scinde  (India) ;  south-west,  along 
the  North  African  seaboard  to  the  Isles  of  the  Sea 
(Sicily,  Sardinia,  etc.). 
Not  content  with  these  enormous  conquests  and 
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subjugations,  the  Moslem  turned  his  eyes  to,  and 
his  arms  on  Europe ;  and,  right  past  the  "  Pillars 
of  Hercules,"  the  Moslem  armies  invaded  Spain, 
under  Musa  and  Tarif  or  Tarik  (whence  Cape  Tarif a 
and  Jeb-el-Tarik,  the  ancient  name  for  Gibraltar). 
The  invaders  encountered  the  Christians  (Goths, 
who  had  supplanted  the  Romans),  under  their  chief- 
tain Roderigo,  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter 
at  Xeres  (a.d.  711). 

The  power  of  the  Christian  reeled  before  the 
irresistible  shock  of  the  Mohammedan.  The  Saracen 
army  ravaged  the  land  like  a  whirlwind,  bearing 
victory  in  its  train  as  it  pursued  its  all-conquering 
path,  up  to  the  very  portals  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
edge  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Thus  commenced  for  Spain  an  epoch  which  had 
enduring  results.  The  exotic  root  throve  in  foreign 
soil.  The  new  regime  proved  congenial  to  the  con- 
quered races,  because  the  new  government  was  more 
liberal  and  moderate  than  the  old,  and  the  people 
rejoiced  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  own 
religion,  laws,  manners,  and  customs. 

Old  treaties  of  this  period  made  between  the 
Saracens  and  Christians  state  that  .  .  .  "the 
Christians  are  not  to  be  molested,  their  churches 
are  to  be  respected,  and  their  persons  preserved 
inviolate,  on  the  sole  condition  that  they  remain 
faithful  to  the  Government  and  pay  the  tribute 
agreed  upon." 

Nor  did  the  Saracen  host  stop  short  at  Spain. 
The  fair  fields  of  the  Franks  spread  before  their 
eyes  an  alluring  sight  and  a  guerdon  meet  to  be 
brought  under  tribute. 
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France  was,  at  this  period,  nominally  ruled  by  the 
"  Rois  Faineants,"  but  in  reality  by  the  "  Maires  du 
Palais,"  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  it  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  Saracen,  whose  Oriental  hordes  overran  the 
country  under  Abd-er- Rahman,  an  able  general,  who, 
however,  met  his  match  in  Charles  Martel  (=  "the 
hammer,"  and  the  grandfather  of  Charlemagne)  at 
the  Battle  of  Tours,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat 
(a.d.  732). 

The  reign  of  Walid  was  also  marked  by  another 
determined  effort  to  wrest  Constantinople  from  the 
Greek  Empire. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Omiades  was  overthrown  at 
the  Battle  of  Zab,  near  Nineveh,  in  a.d.  745,  and 
Abbas  (descended  from  the  Prophet's  uncle,  Abd- 
al-Muttalib)  commenced  a  new  dynasty,  destined, 
though  passing  through  many  vicissitudes,  to  reign 
for  the  next  500  years,  and  to  be  known  to  fame  as 
the  Abassides.  These  changed  the  hitherto,  and 
also  subsequently,  officially  recognised  green  flag  to 
a  black  banner. 

From  this  time  onwards  the  empire  owning 
political,  as  opposed  to  religious,  allegiance  to  the 
Kalif  became  more  restricted,  Africa  and  Spain 
especially  separating,  and  having  rulers  of  their 
own. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  Kalif's  dominions  were  less 
extensive  they  were  now  better  consolidated,  under 
Mansur,  who  founded  Bagdad  as  his  capital ;  under 
Harun-al-Rashid  (a.d.  762)  the  empire  had  rest  for 
a  season,  and  Bagdad  became  a  centre  of  great 
importance  and  magnificence. 
Under    the    Persian    Barmecides,   the   powerful 
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viziers,  learning,  science,  and  art,  made  great 
progress. 

Harun-al-Rashid  appointed  as  Governor  of  Kair- 
wan  (Tunis)  one  Aglab  (a.d.  800),  whose  descend- 
ants thenceforth  for  the  next  100  years  ruled  that 
region,  and  who  are  chiefly  remarkable  because 
they  carried  the  Faith  into  Italy,  ravaged  Rome 
(a.d,  846),  and  took  Syracuse,  in  Sicily  (a.d.  871), 
but  were  unable  to  permanently  retain  these  great 
conquests. 

These,  in  turn,  were  overthrown  and  succeeded  by 
the  Fatimites,  who  claimed  direct  descent  from  the 
Prophet  by  Fatima,  one  of  his  wives.  They  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Tunis,  where  they  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  vigorously  preaching  the 
coming  of  the  Malidi — s.  doctrine  which  has  proved 
the  stormy  petrel  of  Mohammedanism  in  the  Soudan 
to  this  day. 

They  eventually  (about  a.d.  970)  conquered  and 
held  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

The  leading  features  of  the  rules  of  most  of  the 
Kalifs  subsequent  to  Harim-al-Rashid  were  the 
influence  of  the  Persians,  gradually  ousting  that 
of  the  Arabs ;  the  decrease  in  direct  power  of  the 
Kalif ;  and  the  rise  of  rationalistic  sects  and  factions 
whom  Mamun,  one  of  the  Kalifs,  is  said  to  have 
encouraged. 

It  was  a  bad  day  for  both  political  and  religious 
power  when  the  spirit  of  unswerving  faith  in  the 
one  true  God,  the  chief  corner-stone  and  glory  of 
Islam,  began  to  be  questioned  and  shaken,  and  when 
orthodoxv  **  suffered  violence  and  the  violent  took  it 
by  force." 
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Not  only  did  the  religious  side  of  Moslemism 
suffer,  but  the  political  also.  The  ninth  century- 
witnessed  the  constant  rise  and  fall  of  military 
intriguers  and  religious  pretenders,  who  kept  in  a 
constant  state  of  distraction,  the  once  united,  and 
still  great,  Saracen  Empire. 

The  more  important  of  these  revolts  were  en- 
gineered in  the  Persian  provinces,  especially  Kho- 
rassan,  which  the  Taherans  (followers  of  Taher,  one 
of  the  Maun's  ambitious  generals)  wrested  for  them- 
selves and  ruled  for  fifty  years. 

Scarcely  had  they  passed  their  jubilee  when  the 
powerful  Sofarrides  (sons  of  the  "  Kettle  Mender," 
so  called  from  the  original  occupation  of  their 
warrior  founder  Yakub)  wrenched  Khorassan  from 
the  Taherans,  and  Seistan,  and  other  provinces, 
from  the  Kalif ,  and  ruled  with  great  pomp  till  their 
extinction,  fifty  years  afterwards. 

During  this  period,  too,  the  Tulunides  (descended 
from  Tulun,  whom  Harun-al-Rashid  had  appointed 
Governor  of  Egypt)  made  themselves  masters  of 
that  smiling  and  fertile  land,  and,  in  addition,  con- 
quered Syria  and  Damascus,  and  forced  the  Kalif 
to  acknowledge  their  independence,  though  paying 
tribute  to  him. 

The  Samanades  (followers  of  a  bold  military 
adventurer,  named  Ismail  Samana)  ruled  the  country 
beyond  the  Oxus,  and  were  quite  independent  of  the 
KaUf,  who,  in  a  misguided  moment,  invoked  their 
assistance  to  overcome  the  Tulunides  in  Egypt  (a.d. 
907).  This  was  accomplished,  but  the  foretime 
allies  of  the  Kalif  helped  themselves  to  large 
portions  of  his  dominions. 
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Not  only  had  the  Kalifate  to  reckon  with  the 
political  ambition  of  would-be  rivals — its  very  tenets 
and  cherished  doctrines,  founded  on  the  Koran,  were 
struck  at  their  roots — ^false  prophets  and  fanatics 
galore  arose,  and  some,  indeed,  threatened  to  shake 
the  very  foundations — ^the  bed-rock — of  Islam. 

The  doctrines  of  these  false  prophets  corresponded, 
to  a  large  extent,  to  those  which  are  now  called 
"  socialism"  and  "  rationalism." 

Such  were  the  Karmathians  (from  their  originator 
Karmath),  who  ravaged  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia, 
and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  pilgrims  to 
Mecca ;  on  one  occasion  ruthlessly  falling  upon,  and 
destroying,  the  entire  caravan. 

It  was  towards  the  latter  portion  of  the  ninth 
century  that  the  Turkish  party  rose  to  prominence 
in  the  capacity  of  "  king-makers,"  for  they  formed 
the  bodyguard  of  the  Kalif ,  and  upon  each  vacancy 
set  up  and  deposed  Kalifs  at  will — a  practice  for 
which  their  successors,  the  Janissaries  in  Turkey, 
and  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt,  became  notorious. 

Of  nothing  could  it  be  truer  than  of  the  Kalifate 
at  this  period  that — 

"  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

Ichabod,  writ  large,  formed  the  writing  on  the  wall, 
and  loomed  ominously  over  its  portals. 

The  practical  extinction  of  the  impT)rtance  of  the 
Kalif  as  a  personal  factor  and  a  ruling  power,  came 
when  Radi  created  the  office  of  "Prince  of  Princes  " 
(a.d.  940),  whereby  this  official  was  granted  plenary 
power,  practically  to  act  as  the  Kalifs  substitute  or 
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deputy,  in  all  affairs  of  State.  Hereafter  the  Kalif, 
in  regard  to  power,  was  in  an  analogous  position 
to  that  of  Emilius  Lepidus,  one  of  the  Roman  trium- 
virate in  "  Julius  Caesar  " — 

"  He  shall  hut  bear  it  as  the  ass  bears  gold, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  the  business." 

Historians   all   agree,  that  the  downfall   of  the 

Kalifate  was  caused   by  the  rivalries  of  opposing 

rulers,    the   growth  of  anarchical  and   destructive 

sects  {e.g.  the  Assassins   or   Hashishim,  who  rose 

about   A.D.    1000,   and  whose  tenets  went  a  little 

further  than  those  of  the  Karmathians),  the  falling 

away   from  their  allegiance    of   remote   provinces 

(which  had  never  been  properly  under  control),  and 

the  increasing  power  and  ambition    of    successful 

generals,  Tiu'kish  mercenaries,  and  place-seekers. 

Some  of  the  elements  which  contributed  to  the 
enormous  power  built  up,  and  handed  down,  from 
Kalif  to  Kalif  were  the  causes  of  its  undoing ;  for,  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  growing  opulence  of  the  Kalifate, 
it  became  indolent  and  weak.  When  it  commenced 
to  grow  weak  and  effete,  the  disintegrating  process 
set  in  with  rapidity;  every  new  symptom  of  dissolu- 
tion begat  another,  until  at  last,  the  entire  fabric 
and  fibre  was  saturated,  riddled,  and  undermined 
with  intrigue  and  deceit,  and  honeycombed  with 
political  and  religious  rivalry. 

The  expedient  of  the  Kalif  Radi  for  temporising 
with  the  difficulty,  had  a  very   short  life :    after 
Radi's  death,  the  temporal  power — as  opposed  to 
the  spiritual  headship  (a  supremacy  which  was  still . 
universally  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  nominal 
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Kalif  for  the  time  being) — passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Buvides,  or  DUemites  (the  followers  of  a  military 
upstart,  Buya,  an  offshoot  from  the  Samanades), 
who  seized  the  reins  of  government  in  Bagdad  (a.d. 
945) ;  their  power  waxed  and  waned  in  turns,  but 
did  not  come  to  an  end  for  close  upon  a  century. 

The  Buvides  were  followed  by  the  Ghaznivide.^ 
(a.d.  994  to  1160),  a  dynasty  which  originated  from 
Ghazni  in  Afghanistan.  They  were  a  warlike  race 
of  the  Islam  faith,  who  commenced  a  career  of  con- 
quest, by  which  they  brought  under  their  yoke  a 
region  extending  from  the  River  Oxus  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  from  the  River  Ganges  to  the  River 
Tigris. 

Their  greatest  ruler  was  Mahmud,  the  first  to 
assume  the  title  "  Sultan,"  whose  victories  and  con- 
quests in  India  dazzled  the  then  known  world,  and 
who  zealously  propagated  Islam  wherever  his  vic- 
torious armies  passed. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  rule  of  this  dynasty  the 
Mongol  Tartars  (also  Moslem  by  religion),  under 
their  celebrated  leaders  Jengis  Khan  and  his  sons, 
having  made  themselves  masters  of  Bokhara  and 
Samarkand,  wrested  from  the  Ghaznivides  their 
rich  heritage  and  founded  the  great  Mogul  line  of 
Emperors  of  India,  and  also,  the  dynasty  of  the 
Shahs  in  Persia. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  Ghaznivides 
there  arose,  ruled,  and  declined  in  turn,  the  re- 
nowned Turkish  dynasty  of  the  Seljuks  (a.d.  974  to 
1288),  who,  sprung  from  the  shepherd  people,  origi- 
nated in  Turkestan,  almost  on  the  borders  of  modern 
Siberia.     By  sheer  military  prowess  they  seized  and 
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established  sway  over  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Syria,  and  even  when  their  power  declined  in  Asia, 
they  were  amongst  those  who  captured  European 
Turkey  for  the  Moslem  faith. 

In  Asia  proper  their  decline  was  due  to  two  great 
emperors,  both  of  whom,  in  their  respective  spheres 
of  influence,  proved  too  strong  for  the  Seljuks. 

That  same  Tartar,  Jengis  Khan,  and  his  descend- 
ants, who  had  driven  the  strong  Ghaznivides  out  of 
India,  turned  their  conquering  attentions  to  the 
Seljuks,  from  whom  they  wrested  Turkestan  and 
other  rich  territories,  and  finally  despoiled  Bagdad 
in  A.D.  1258. 

A  little  time  before  the  Tartars'  advent,  the 
Seljuk  sun  had  been  eclipsed  by  a  new  phenomenon 
in  the  political  firmament,  the  world-renowned 
Saladin  (a.d.  1170  et  seq.),  "the  Star  of  Religion," 
Emperor  of  the  East,  whose  father  had  been  a  petty 
Governor  under  the  Seljuks. 

The  fame  of  Saladin  spread  throughout  Europe, 
by  reason  of  his  being  the  impregnable  rock  against 
which  the  Christian  chivalry  of  the  Crusades  hurled 
itself  in  vain. 

The  fame,  fair  dealing,  and  fair  fighting  of  this 
last  and  greatest  of  the  Saracen  rulers  of  the  Orient, 
have  been  fully  acknowledged  by  friend  and  foe, 
Moslem  and  Christian  alike. 

Saladin  ruled  over  the  most  difficult  of  all  empires, 
that  whose  constituent  parts  consisted  mainly  of 
heterogeneous  masses  of  races,  and  nomadic  tribes 
of  the  desert,  unaccustomed  to  practical  discipline 
before  his  time.  He,  so  to  speak,  gathered  in  one 
hand,    and    during    his    lifetime    at  least,   firmly 
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grasped,  all  the  wide  dominions  which,  at  the 
height  of  its  power,  had  owned  allegiance  to  the 
Kalifate,  whose  sole  remaining  scion  found  an 
asylum  in  Egypt  and  established  a  spiritual  (r.  e, 
titular  or  nominal)  power  which  endured  from 
A.D.  1261  tO'A.D.  1577. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  story  should  end  with  that 
ruler  who  restored  to  the  Saracens  the  pomp  and 
power  of  their  palmiest  days,  and  who  attained 
heights  of  greatness  seldom  reached,  and  never 
exceeded,  in  magnificence. 

Saladin  died  in  a.d.  1193,  and  the  history  of  the 
Saracens  is  henceforth  the  history  of  the  Crusades 
and  that  of  European  Turkey. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  success  of  Islam  depended, 
in  a  large  measure,  on  the  implicit  faith — ^the 
missionary  zeal — of  its  votaries,  and  upon  the 
vigorous  application  of  the  unvarying  test  of  their 
creed — namely,  to  compel  the  outsider  either  to 
come  entirely  within  the  fold  or  to  b'ecome  tributary, 
(this,  indeed,  being  the  only  alternative  or  devia- 
tion allowed  by,  or  inculcated  in,  several  ^ura^^  or 
chapters,  of  the  Koran). 

Critics  of  Islam  frequently  urge  that  the  Faith 
could  never  have  achieved  its  far-reaching  results 
with  any  but  Oriental  peoples,  whose  minds  are 
more  susceptible  to  the  reception  of  teachings  such 
as  those  of  the  Prophet;  whose  imaginations  are 
more  easily  fired  by  the  fierce  denunciations,  which 
Mohammed  throughout  his  life,  and  in  his  writings, 
called  down  on  all  who  scorn  or  neglect  to  accept 
his  religion  without  question. 

Granting  that  Mohammedanism  would  never  have 
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made  headway  with  Western  races — that  the  world 
in    general,  mediately  or  immediately,  folloAvs  the 
lead  of  the  West  in  all  matters — and  granting  even 
that    it  is  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number   that   this   should  be   the    case;  granting 
further,  that  Islam  is  largely  plagiarised  from  Juda- 
ism, and  that  its  inferiority  to  Christianity  (especially 
in    its  attitude   towards   womankind   and  in   rela- 
tion to  slavery)  is  distinctly  marked — yet  all  these 
things  do  not  seriously  detract  from  the  merit  of 
Mohammed's    life-work ;    the   enduring  results   of 
^hich  constitute   the  most  eloquent  witness  to  its 
value. 

The  Moslem  creed  is  one  of  whole-hearted  con- 
formity ;  it  is  contrary  to  its  tenets  and  practice  to 
admit  nonconformity,  or  even  partial  or  occasional 
conformity,  in  any  shape  or  form  whatsoever.  Many 
bitter  struggles,  even  with  some  of  his  own  followers 
and  adherents,  had  to  be  undergone  by  the  Prophet 
to  secure  the  universal  recognition  of  this  vital 
principle;  his  religion  without  it  would  probably 
have  been  left  stranded  on  the  shallows  of  early 
extinction  :  inasmuch  as  "  union  is  strength,"  herein 
Hes  the  strength  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  and  the 
secret  of  its  success. 

At  the  same  time,  when  comparing  the  religion 
founded  by  the  Prophet  with  Christianity,  it  is 
impossible  to  gainsay  the  objection  which  is  justly 
urged  against  the  former,  that  Islam,  when  founded, 
never  contemplated  the  huge  strides  which  it  after- 
wards made,  or  that  what  sufficed  for  a  comparatively 
small  country  in  its  early  stages  did  not  possess 
suflScient  elasticity,  or  latitude,  in  providing  for 
VOL.  xxvii.  2 
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different  circumstances  in  a  larger  sphere  of  influence 
and  in  more  advanced  ages. 

The  Prophet  laid  it  down  that  all  that  his  followers 
should  ever  require  in  the  way  of  guidance,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Koran ;  when  this  proved  deficient  the 
Kalifs  were  therefore  forced  to  resort  to  the  expe- 
dient of  collecting  a  body  of  traditions,  opinions,  etc., 
to  supplement  the  Koran ;  in  this,  however,  nothing 
more  was  done  than  to  emulate  the  Talmudists,  with 
whom,  though  it  is  against  their  pride  to  confess  it, 
the  Moslems  have  much  in  common. 

Christianity  has  an  incontestable  superiority,  in 
that  its  doctrines  are  so  framed  as  to  provide  for  all 
variations  of  circumstances,  and  for  every  age  and 
clime. 

It  is  a  truism  that  the  time  often  makes  the  man, 
and  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  it  with  the  Prophet, 
whose  character  (and  in  particular  the  trait  of  cruelty 
which  greatly  marred  the  effect  and  acceptability  of 
his  religious  tenets)  was  framed  and  moulded  by  the 
surrounding  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  treat- 
ment by  his  contemporaries. 

To  concede  all  this — nay,  and  more— the  fact 
remains  that  the  advent  of  Mohammed,  and  of  his 
"  calls  to  cry,"  marked,  not  the  debut  of  a  blatant 
impostor,  but  a  new,  and  not  only  a  new,  but  a 
better,  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  that  the 
new  Faith  was  of  no  evanescent  nature  the  crucible 
of  time,  the  great  tester,  has  shown. 

Let  the  conquests  of  the  Faith  be  dubbed  the 
triumph  of  sheer  fanaticism ;  if  the  true  test  or  cri- 
terion of  the  worth  of  a  creed  be,  "Does  its  discip- 
line and  teaching,  cause  men  to  lead  better,  purer, 
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worthier,  more  enlightened,  lives,  than  they  did 
before  ?  "  then  the  answer  may  unhesitatingly  be 
trumpeted,  far  and  wide,  that  the  religion  founded 
by  Mohammed  was  of  inestimable,  lasting  benefit 
to  mankind — that  he  found  darkness  and  (so  far  as 
mere  mortal  clay  is  able)  in  its  place  bequeathed 
light  to  posterity. 

Concomitantly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Saracen 
power,  in  whose  arch  the  Prophet  forms  the  key- 
stone ;  without  whom,  in  brief,  that  power  could  not 
have  existed,  in  a  large  degree  moulded  the 
destinies  of  the  nations,  and  that,  in  no  detrimental 
sense. 

The  dry  bones  of  the  then  (save  for  a  decaying 
Judaism)  universally  prevalent  idolatry  had,  in 
sooth,  been  breathed  upon  by  the  mighty  rushing 
wind  of  Deism  in  its  best  form ;  the  dry  bones,  as  it 
were,  by  a  repetition  of  Ezekiel's  vision,  had  come 
together,  and  given  striking  evidence  of  a  living 
energy,  a  vital  influence,  on  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 

The  world  has  seen  many  great  dominions  each 
in  its  turn  rise,  and  pass,  to  give  way  to  the  next — 
"they  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be" — yet,  amidst 
all  these  empires,  that  of  the  Saracen  commands  an 
honoured  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 

There  are  few  parts  of  Southern  Asia  or  Northern 
Africa,  not  to  mention  Southern  Spain,  where  the 
influence  of  the  erstwhile  child  of  the  desert  is  not 
felt;  and  yet,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascribe  this 
altogether  to  any  superiority,  whether  mental  or 
manual,  in  the  Saracen  races ;  rather,  should  it  be 
set  down  to  the  force  of  character,  the  natural  fibre 
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— in  short,  the  morale — of  the  Mussulman    as  a 
cohesive  force. 

Reflections  such  as  these,  haltingly  offered,  teem 
through  the  mind  of  the  student,  induced  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  connection  (closer  than  appears 
at  first  sight)  which,  on  introspection,  exists  between 
religious  impulse  and  political  movement,  of  which 
latter  the  former  constitutes  at  once  the  root  and 
foundation. 

Did  space  permit,  time  might  fairly  be  appro- 
priated to  a  consideration  of  Islam  as  a  civilising 
force ;  for  in  all  its  conquests  the  possession  of  the 
instinct  for  colonisation  must  infallibly  be  conceded 
to  it;  and,  wherever  it  colonised  it  civilised,  and 
firmly  imposed  its  code  of  religion  and  of  law — e.  g. 
as  in  the  Barbary  States. 

Doubtless  a  large  share  in  the  social  and  civilisin? 
success  of  the  Mussulman  must  be  ascribed  to  his 
possession  of  mental  powers  of  a  very  high  order  ; 
the  facts  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  we  owe, 
either  the  inception,  or  the  development,  of  several 
arts  and  sciences  to  the  Saracens ;  notably  mathe- 
matics— e.  g.  algebra,  Arabic  numerals  and  cha- 
racters, also  alchemy  with  its  offspring  chemistry, 
and  astrology,  the  mother  of  astronomy. 

Saracen  architecture  was  a  marked  feature  of  the 
race's  genius,  and  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day  to  the 
best  advantage  in  the  relics  of  the  Moors  in  Anda- 
lusia, also  in  Algeria,  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  Egypt. 

Neither  is  the  Moslem  literature  to  be  altogether 
despised,  though  perhaps,  to  Occidental  ideas,  some- 
what overweighted  with  the  expression  of  the  senti- 
mental passions  and  that  delight  in  the  romantic 
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and  the  impossible — in  short,  the  fairy  tale — in 
which  the  Oriental  mind  loves  to  luxuriate. 

Scant  treatment  of  these  and  kindred  subdivisions 
of  the  subject  may  perchance  be  pardoned,  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that,  in  whatever  else  a  Mussulman 
may  be  lacking,  it  must  not  be  in  personal  courage, 
and  in  the  ability  and  eagerness  to  proselytise  the 
worid  to  the  Faith  by  force  of  arms. 

This,  then,  is  the  main  plea  of  the  writer  for 
prominently  keeping  military  prowess  in  view, 
throughout,  in  the  development  of  the  theme,  though 
not,  it  is  confidently  submitted,  to  the  complete 
exclusion  of  equally  weighty  considerations. 


RAJA-gEKHARA  AND  PLAUTUS :  A  HINDU 
PARALLEL  TO  "MILES   GLORIOSUS." 

BY   WILLIAM    B.   A.   AXON,   LL.D.,   P.S.S.L. 
[Bead  February  28th,  1906.] 

Br  the  publication  of  the  text  and  translation  of 
the  "  Karpura-Mafijari "  in  the  "  Harvard  Oriental 
Series"  that  drama  has  been  made  accessible  to 
Western  students.*  It  has  a  special  philological 
interest  as  the  only  play  in  Prakrit.  Although  the 
highest  literary  merit  cannot  be  claimed  for  it,  there 
are  passages  of  great  interest  mixed  up  with  much 
comedy  of  a  very  slight  character.  The  time  covered 
by  the  action  is  reckoned  by  Dr.  Konow  as  extending 
from  the  beginning  of  spring,  about  the  middle  of 
March,  to  the  Banyan  festival  on  the  first  day  of 
June.  From  the  prologue  scene  we  learn  that  the 
drama  was  performed  at  the  request  of  the  dramatist's 
wife.  In  the  opening  scene  King  Chandapala  and 
his  Queen,  with  the  Court  jester  and  other  attendants, 
are  seen  congratulating  each  other  on  the  advent  of 
spring.  A  famous,  but  tipsy,  magician  appears  and 
offers  to  show  a  specimen  of  his  powers  to  the  King, 
who  asks  him  to  produce  a  beautiful  maiden.     Then 

*  Baja-Qekhara's  "  Karpura-Manjari/'  critically  edited  in  the  original 
Prakrit,  with  a  glossarial  index  and  an  essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of 
the  poet  by  Sten  Konow,  and  translated  into  English  by  Charles  Bocknell 
Lanman  ("  Harvard  Oriental  Series,"  vol.  iv),  Cambridge,  Mass.  Published 
by  Harvard  University,  1901. 
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Karpura-Manjari  appears,  adjusting  her  costume  as 
if  she  had  been  suddenly  transported  from  the  bath. 
The  King  immediately  falls  in  love  with  her  and  she 
with  him.      She  is  questioned  as  to  her  parentage, 
and  is  claimed  as  a  cousin  by  the  Queen,  who  asks 
the  magician  that  she  may  remain  for  a  fortnight's 
visit,  and  carries  her  off  to  the  women's  apartments. 
The  King  and  the  heroine  afterwards  manage  to  see 
each  other  and  exchange  love-letters.     It  has  been 
arranged  that  Karpura-Manjari  shall  swing  in  a  swing 
before  the  idol  of  Parvati,  and  the  King  watches  her 
from  an  arbour,  and  he  also  sees  her  embrace  an 
amaranth,  look  at  a  tilaka,  and  touch  with  the  tip  of 
her  foot  an  asoka-tree,  whereupon  all  three  burst  out 
in  gorgeous  bloom.  Meanwhile  the  Queen  has  become 
jealous,  and  the  heroine  is  held  in  a  sort  of  bondage 
in  a  room  belonging  to  the  women's  side  of  the 
palace.     The  magician  has,  however,  constructed  a 
subterranean  passage  from  Karpura-Manjari's  room 
to  the  palace  garden.     The  two  lovers  and  the  jester 
make  use  of  this  communication,  and  when  in  the 
garden  they  hear  the  noise  of  the  Queen's  approach ; 
thereupon  the  heroine  makes  her  way  back  to  the 
prison  room.    The  Queen  causes  the  garden  end  of  the 
passage  to  be  closed  and  watched,  but  a  new  way  out 
is  made  to  the  sanctuary  of  Chamunda,  the  exit  being 
concealed   behind   the  idol.     The  King  receives  a 
message  from  the  Queen  inviting  him  to  ascend  the 
palace  roof  in  order  to  witness  the  Banyan  festival, 
of  which  there  is  an  elaborate  description  in  the 
conversation  between  the  King  and  the  jester.  Later 
the  Queen  sends  another  message,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  magician  has  told  her  that  if  the 
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King  marries  Ghanasara-Manjari,  a  princess  of  Lata, 
he  will  become  an  emperor,  and  she  therefore  desires 
the  marriage  to  take  place  that  very  evening.     This 
sadden  desire  of  the  Queen  to  provide  her  husband 
with  another  wife,  whilst  she  is  at  the  same  time 
represented   as  jealous   of   Karpiira-Manjari,   will 
strike  the  Western  reader  as  at  least  remarkable, 
unless  we   suppose   that    the   ambition   to    be   an 
empress  is,  with  her,  a  stronger  motive  than  the 
desire  to  retain  the  undivided  affections  of  her  con- 
sort.    The  magician  has  arranged  that  the  wedding 
shall  take   place   in   the   sanctuary  of  Chamunda. 
When  the  Queen  enters  she  is  astonished  to  see  the 
heroine  there,  and  makes  an  excuse  to  return  to  the 
palace.     The  magician  understands  her  motive,  and 
sends  the  heroine  back  by  the  secret  passage,  so 
that  she  is  in  her  room  before  the  Queen  can  reach 
it.    This  piece  of  stage  business  is  more  than  once 
repeated.    Then  comes  the  wedding  ceremony,  and  it 
is  not  until  the  hands  of  the  King  and  the  Princess 
have  been  united  that  the  magician  tells  them  that 
Ghanasara-Mafijari  and  Karpura-Mafijari  are  one 
and  the  same  person.     Both  names  have  the  same 
signification  and  mean  "  Camphor-Blossom."   When 
the  ceremony  is  completed  the  magician  asks,  "  Is 
there  anything  else  that  you  would  wish  done?" 
The  King,  in  a  speech  which  ends  the  play,  replies : 
"Is  there  anything  I  could  wish  better  even  than 
this?     For  the  Queen,  although  she  is  now  in  the 
position  of  rival  wife,  is  not  angry ;  I  have  obtained 
a  maiden  who  has  a  face  like  a  full  moon's  orb,  and 
who  awakens  my  passion  to  new  life,  and  I  have 
attained  the  rank  of  Emperor !     What  else  could 
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one  ask  for  ?  By  thy  favour  I  have  gained  all  that 
men  think  worth  the  having.  Yet  for  this  would  I 
pray :  *  May  the  forest  fire  of  Poverty,  which  brings 
to  nought  all  excellencies  of  men  of  learning,  be 
quenched  by  the  rain  of  the  sidelong  glances  of 
Fortune.' "  This  prayer,  not  perhaps  very  appro- 
priate in  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor,  is  quoted  from 
Bharata,  and  embodies  the  proverbial  vieAv  as  to 
the  enmity  between  Wisdom  and  Wealth.  Similar 
aspirations  or  benedictions  are  found  at  the  end  of 
"  Sakuntala,"  "  Urvasi,"  and  other  Indian  dramas, 
including  the  "Retnavali." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Raja-Qekhara's 
plot  is,  to  a  large  extent,  identical  with  that  of 
the  "Betnavali,"  which  is  assigned  to  the  twelfth 
century,  but  is  probably  based -on  older  material. 
The  "  Retnavali "  is  the  story  of  a  second  marriage 
by  which  a  king  becomes  an  emperor.  The  dis- 
guised princess  is  an  attendant  on  the  Queen,  whose 
jealousy  is  aroused  by  the  conduct  of  her  husband. 
A  magician  is  also  one  of  the  characters.  Another 
play  which  has  some  analogy  is  the  "  Viddha  Salab- 
hanjika."  The  blossoming  of  the  asoka-tree  on 
contact  with  the  heroine  is  an  incident  in  the  "  Mal- 
vikagnimitra,"  which  also  bears  other  resemblances 
to  "  Karpura-Mafijari."  *  There  is  one  point,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  "  Karpura-Mafijari "  differs  from 
the  rest  of  the  Hindu  dramas,  and  that  is  in  the 
incident  of  the  secret  passage  by  which  the  heroine 
approximates  to  the  dexterity  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche's 
bird,  and  appears  to  be  two  persons  and  to  be  in 
two  places  at  once. 

•  See  Wilson's  *  Theatre  of  the  Hindus/ 
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This  device  of  communication  between  the  two 

places  by  which  a  woman  is  able  to  appear  as  two 

separate  persons  furnishes  the  most  amusing  part  of 

the   "  Miles  Gloriosus "  of  Plautus.     The   heroine 

Fhilocomasium   is   in   love  with   Pleusides,  but  is 

carried  off  to  Ephesus  by  the  "  braggart  Captain," 

from  whose  character  the  play  is  named.     Palaestrio 

immediately  embarks  for  Naupactus  to  tell  his  master 

Pleusides  what  has  happened.   The  ship  is  captured 

by  pirates  and  Palaestrio  is  given  to  the  braggart 

Captain.     He  recognises  Philocomasium  and  sends 

word  to  his  master,  but  conceals  his  own  identity  from 

the  Captain.    The  house  next  door  belongs  to  a  friend 

of  Pleusides,  who  comes  to  Ephesus  and  is  lodged 

there,  and  a  way  is  made  through  a  partition  wall 

so  that  the  lovers  can  meet  at  will.     The  Captain 

has  given  the  lady  specially  into  the  care  of  his 

servant  Sceledrus,  who  one  day,  whilst  pursuing  a 

stray  monkey  on  the  tiles  of  the  adjoining  house, 

sees  Philocomasium   and   Pleusides   together.     He 

confides  his  discovery  to  Palaestrio,  but  he  is  shown 

the  lady  at  home  and  then  he  sees  her  coming  from 

the  neighbouring  house,  and  is  altogether  thrown 

into  a  state  of  bewilderment.    Finally  he  is  persuaded 

that  the  woman  he  has  seen  next  door  is  the  twin 

sister  of  the  one  in  his  charge.     In  the  remainder  of 

the  play  the  Captain  is  induced  to  believe  that  his 

neighbour's  wife  is  in  love  with  him,  and  in  order  to 

further  this  intrigue  he  sends  Philocomasium  away 

in  charge  of  Pleusides,  who  has  disguised  himself  as 

a  shipmaster.     The  Captain,  on  going  to  what  he 

supposes  is  an  assignation,  is  severely  beaten  and 

made  to  confess  that  he  has  deserved  it.     The  two 
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plays  differ  in  every  particular  except  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  piece  of  stage  business  by  which  two 
lovers  are  enabled  to  meet,  and  the  woman  is  able 
to  deceive  others  as  to  her  identity.  Plautus,  who 
was  an  "adapter"  of  Hellenic  comedies,  derived  the 
plot  from  a  Greek  comedy, "  Alazon,"  by  an  unknown 
author.*  The  incident  forms  part  of  the  romance 
of  the  "  Seven  Wise  Masters,"  and  of  the  various 
modifications  of  that  story  current  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  occurs  in  one  of  Massuccio's  novels. 
Gueulette  includes  the  incident  in  one  of  his  imita- 
tions of  Oriental  literature.  The  story  forms  part  of 
the  history  of  Kamar-es  Samans,  in  the  964th  of  the 
"Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  and  is  told  in  very 
elaborate  fashion.  In  a  simpler  form  it  is  the  tale 
of  "  The  Fuller,  the  Fuller's  Wife,  and  the  Soldier," 
in  the  Breslau  edition — that  is,  in  the  "Schah  Bacht." 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  all  the  known 
versions ;  the  references  to  the  ample  literature  of 
the  story  may  be  found  in  M.  Victor  Chauvin's 
"Bibliographic  Arabe,"  a  work  which,  in  spite  of  ite 
modest  title,  is  the  most  comprehensive  contribution 
that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  fiction. t 

The  story  still  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
a  version  of  it  current  in  Somaliland  has  been  written 
down  by  Lieut.  J.  W.  C.  Kirk  and  printed  by  the 

•  Dunlop-Wilson,  'Hist,  of  Fiction/  ii,  12.  Bohde:  Griechische 
Roman.     Zwcite  Auflage,  1900,  S.  596. 

t  See  Henning's  'Tausend  und  eine  Nacht/  xvii,  5;  xviii,  158. 
Chauvin,  *  Bibliographio  Arabe '  (*  MiUe  et  uno  Niiits/  No.  121 ; 
'Syntipas/  Nos.  67  and  233).  See  especiaUy  Zamcko  in  *Rhenisches 
Museum/  xxxix,  1 ;  and  Clouston's  'Popular  Tales'  (ii,  214).  He  says 
that  the  story  in  the  Breslau  edition  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights '  is  the  only 
Oriental  form  known  of  the  story. 
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Folk-Lore  Society.*  Here  the  deception  is  due  to 
the  initiative  of  the  man,  whilst  in  the  story  of 
Kamar-es  Samans  the  entire  guilt  is  laid  upon  Haline, 
the  jeweller's  wife. 

The  earliest  literary  form  of  the  story  is  the 
Greek  comedy  "Alazon,"  worked  over  by  Plautus 
in  his  "  Miles  Gloriosus."  The  Roman  Plautus  is  a 
thousand  years  earlier  than  the  Hindoo  Raja- 
Qekhara.  The  genealogy  of  a  dramatic  motive  or 
of  a  popular  story  is  not  easily  established.  We 
find  this  story  in  many  languages  and  in  many 
lands,  but  we  cannot  so  easily  determine  the  various 
stages  of  its  itinerary.  And  the  incident  that  amuses 
the  Somali  native  to-day  is  that  which  provoked  the 
laughter  of  the  theatre-goers  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome. 

*  See '  Folk-Lore/  xv,  321.     Cf.  'Beilage  zur  AUgemeinen  Zoitung, 
1905,  No.  77. 
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BY   CHARLES   ANGELL   BRADFORD,    F.S.A.,    F.R.S.L. 
[Read  March  28th^  1906.] 

In  1856,  just  half  a  century  ago,  Signor  Grimaldi 
Gargallo  contributed  to  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature'  a  paper  entitled 
"  Allegorical  Representations  of  the  Ancients."  It 
was  very  brief  and  consisted  of  a  few  notes  on  the 
tarpy,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  sphinx. 

Since  that  date  it  does  not  appear  that  the  subject 
of  allegory  has  been  dealt  with  in  any  thesis  read 
before  the  Society,  so  I  may  venture  perhaps  to 
claim  a  certain  amount  of  novelty  for  my  theme, 
though  naturally  its  illustrations  must  be  principally 
drawn  from  the  classics. 

A  further  reason  for  choosing  this  topic — if 
further  reason  were  wanted — lay  before  me  in  the 
fact  that  the  allusions  to  it  in  the  literary  hand- 
books and  cyclopaedias  are  of  the  most  exiguous 
description,  and  it  is  not  evident  that  any  general 
review  of  the  subject  has  been  undertaken.  It 
seemed  not  undesirable  on  that  account  that  some- 
thing should  be  attempted  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  to  a  focus  the  information  most  readily 
obtainable  on  this  mode  of  mental  activity  as 
observed  from  a  literary  standpoint. 

For  we  note  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry  that  the 
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allegorising  tendency  has  been  manifested  in  paths 
other  than  the  field  of  letters. 

Thus,  in  No.  XXXI  of  Groldsmith's  '  Letters  from 
a  Citizen  of  the  World'  we  find  the  philosopher 
giving  an  account  of  his  gardens  at  Quamsi,  which 
are  so  laid  out  with  walks  and  gates,  and  decked 
with  mottoes,  as  to  represent  the  road  to  Virtue  and 
the  passage  to  Vice.    He  concludes  with  the  words : 

"There  is  no  spot,  though  ever  so  little,  which  a  skilful 
designer  might  not  thus  improve  so  as  to  convey  a  delicate 
allegory  and  impress  the  mind  with  truths  the  most  useful 
and  necessary." 

I  am  not  aware  if  this  idea  was  ever  allowed  to 
dominate  the  activities  of  Le  Notre  or  "  CapabiUty  " 
Brown,  but  it  is  within  my  recollection  that  the 
walks  and  labyrinths  of  a  pleasure  garden  not  many 
miles  from  London  were  adorned  with  scraps  from 
the  poets,  while  affixed  to  the  summit  of  the  bear- 
pit  appeared  the  lines  from  Coleridge's  "Ancient 
Mariner." 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all.'' 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  how  an  extension  of 
this  system  might  render  Mrs.  Malaprop's  famous 
"  Allegory  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  "  valuable  from 
a  point  of  view  other  than  that  of  natural  history. 

The  Moralities  of  the  mediaeval  drama  and  the 
Masques  of  the  post-renascence  period  were  but 
acted  allegories  enlivened  with  music  and  scenery; 
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and  every  sculptured  edifice  and  picture  gallery 
possesses  its  allegorical  groups  and  tableaux.  The 
walls  of  our  old  palaces  are  hung  with  allegorical 
tapestries,  and  every  student  of  ex-libris  is  pleased 
to  add  allegorical  bookplates  to  his  collection. 

Horace  Walpole  makes  it  a  mark  of  Hogarth's 
genius  that  he  does  not  condescend  to  what  he  calls 
the  trite  poverty  of  allegory  for  the  enforcement  of 
his  moral  lessons.  If  he  had  an  emblematic  thought, 
he  declares,  he  expressed  it  with  wit  rather  than  by 
a  symbol. 

So  Thackeray,  describing  Clive  Newcome's  com- 
panions at  Rome,  says  they  were  young  painters 
with  the  strongest  natural  talent  for  low  humour, 
comic  singing,  and  cider -cellar  jollifications,  who 
would  imitate  nothing  under  Michael  Angelo,  and 
whose  canvasses  teemed  with  tremendous  allegories 
of  Fates,  Furies,  Genii  of  death  and  battle. 

An  allegory  in  real  life  is  recorded  by  Horace 
Walpole  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  dated 
April  11th,  1784  Writing  of  the  famous  general 
election  when  Charles  James  Fox  was  candidate  for 
Westminster,  he  says : 

"Nothing  has  shocked  me  so  much  as  what  I  heard  this 
morning.  At  Dover  they  roasted  a  poor  fox  alive  by  the 
most  diabolic  allegory — a  savage  meanness  that  an  Iro- 
quois would  not  have  committed.  Base,  cowardly  wretches ! 
How  much  nobler  to  have  hurried  to  London  and  torn  Mr. 
Fox  himself  piecemeal ! " 

But  our  present  concern  is  with  allegory  as  a 
mode  of  literary  expression,  and  the  object  of  these 
notes  will  be  to  trace   its   development  from  its 
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earliest  employment  as  an  ornament  of  speecli  to  its 
use  as  a  separate  form  of  composition. 

Of  its  value  in  rhetoric  Addison  speaks  eloquently 
in  No.  421  of  *  The  Spectator  ' : 

"  Allegories,"  he  declares,  "  when  well  chosen,  are  like 
BO  many  tracks  of  light  in  a  discourse,  that  make  every- 
thing about  them  clear  and  beautiful.  A  noble  metaphor, 
when  it  is  placed  to  an  advantage,  casts  a  kind  of  glory 
round  it,  and  darts  a  lustre  through  a  whole  sentence. 
These  different  kinds  of  allusion  are  but  so  many  different 
manners  of  similitude,  and,  that  they  may  please  the 
imagination,  the  likeness  ought  to  be  very  exact,  or  very 
agreeable,  as  we  love  to  see  a  picture  where  the  resem- 
blance is  just  or  the  posture  and  air  graceful.  ...  By 
these  allusions  a  truth  in  the  understanding  is,  as  it  were, 
reflected  by  the  imagination ;  we  are  able  to  see  something 
like  colour  and  shape  in  a  notion,  and  to  discover  a  scheme 
of  thoughts  traced  out  upon  matter." 

It  will  be  noticed  here  that  with  Addison  the 
words  "  allegory  "  and  "  metaphor  "  are  synonymous, 
and  Emerson  uses  the  former  word  as  identical  with 
"  image  '*  when  he  says : 

"  The  moment  our  discourse  rises  above  the  ground-IiDe 
of  familiar  facts  and  is  influenced  by  passion,  or  exalted  by 
thought,  it  clothes  itself  in  images.  Hence  good  writing 
and  brilliant  discourse  are  perpetual  allegories." 

It  thus  appears  that  allegory  is  practically  coeval 
with  language.  Man  has  always  shown  a  natm^ 
tendency  towards  the  personification  of  the  abstract. 
From  all  time  he  has  made  the  sun  masculine  and 
the  moon  feminine.  He  has  dowered  with  per- 
sonality  the  mountains,  the   rivers,  and  the  sky. 
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He  has  given  articulate  voice  to  all  the  dumb  things 
of  nature,  and  made  them  share  his  emotions  and 
his  speech.  He  has  made  personal  entities  of  the 
virtues  and  the  vices,  the  senses  and  passions.  He 
loves  to  picture  Time  as  an  old,  old  man  with  a 
long  forelock,  and  Death  as  his  companion  with  a 
scythe.  He  shudders  at  the  "wrinkled  face'*  of 
Care,  and  smiles  at  "Laughter  holding  both  his 
sides."  He  is  not  always  deaf  to  the  trumpet  call 
of  Duty,  and  sometimes  even  hearkens  to  the  voice 
of  Conscience.   Of  the  coursers  of  the  ocean  he  sings : 

"  0  brave  white  horses !  you  gather  and  gallop. 
The  storm  sprite  loosens  the  gusty  reins  ; 

Now  the  stoutest  ship  were  the  frailest  shallop 
In  your  hollow  backs  or  your  high-arched  manes. 

I  would  ride  as  never  a  man  has  ridden. 

In  your  sleepy,  swirling  surges  hidden, 

To  gulfs  foreshadowed  through  strifes  forbidden, 
Where  no  light  wearies  and  no  love  wanes." 

Based  on  this  natural  instinct  for  personification, 
as  hterature  developed,  allegory  grafted  on  to  the 
mere  pleasure  of  narrative  the  additional  interest 
of  a  second  subject  hidden  beneath  the  surface — not 
so  thoroughly  concealed  as  to  be  obscure,  but  just 
sufficiently  cryptic  to  stimulate  the  curiosity,  tax  the 
ingenuity,  and  please  the  intellect  by  the  task  of  dis- 
covery. For  it  is  a  platitude  that  the  half -concealed 
possesses  a  charm  that  the  perfectly  revealed  is 
lacking  in.  Hence  in  the  popular  speech  of 
Oriental  peoples  we  find  abundance  of  proverbs 
and  fables,  apologues  and  parables,  till  later  on  we 
see  the  fuU-grown   allegory  taking  its   place  as  a 
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definite  literary  entity.  In  the  literature  of  the 
Jews  such  instances  as  the  comparison  of  Israel 
to  the  vine  in  the  eightieth  psalm  and  Xathan's 
story  of  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb  will  be  famihar 
to  all. 

In  Greek  literature  the  early  forms  of  the  allegory 
are  often  met  with ;  Xenophon's  narrative  of  the 
young  Hercules  between  Pleasure  and  Virtue — 
since  versified  by  Shenstone — is  a  good  example. 

Amongst  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  the  Birds 
and  the  Frogs  verge  on  the  allegorical,  whilst  several 
of  the  characters  of  Aeschylus,  such  as  Violence 
and  Force  in  "  Prometheus  Bound,"  are  purely  so. 
Plato's  celebrated  comparison  of  the  soul  to  a 
charioteer  drawn  by  two  horses,  one  black  and  one 
white,  is  an  allegory  in  petto. 

With  the  Romans  this  form  of  writing  was 
equally  popular — witness  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses," 
certain  passages  in  Virgil's  "  Aeneid,"  and  Menenius 
Agrippa's  fable  of  the  "  Stomach  and  the  Members," 
as  told  by  Livy,  and  since  put  into  verse  by  Swift. 

An  early  and  interesting  phase  of  the  subject  is 
dealt  with  by  Isaac  Disraeli  in  his  *  Amenities  of 
Literature.' 

It  appears  that  where  we  read  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  "which  things  are  an 
allegory  "  the  translation  should  more  properly  be 
"which  things  are  allegorised  or  treated  allegori- 
cally."  And  the  rise  of  "  allegorical  interpretation," 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  most  curious  story.  It  was 
common  to  both  Greeks  and  Christians,  and  con- 
sisted in  the  drawing  of  a  spiritual  or  figurative 
meaning  from  what  was  apparently  only  historical 
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or  quasi-historical,  narrative.  Thus,  in  the  old  fable 
of  Hercules  strangling  the  lion,  the  allegorists  of 
the  physical  school  saw  the  sun  entering  in  the  sign 
of  the  zodiac,  and  the  allegorists  of  the  moral  school 
the  image  of  human  reason  conquering  the  bad 
passions. 

Lecky  has  an  eloquent  passage  showing  how  the 
religion  of  one  age  often  becomes  the  poetry  of  the 
next.  Opinions  become  transfigured  and  idealised, 
and  pass  into  the  realm  of  allegory  and  imagination. 
Instead  of  being  of  the  basis  of  the  faith,  they  become 
its  mere  embellishments.  The  gods  are  transformed 
from  the  sphere  of  religion  to  the  sphere  of  poetry ; 
grotesque  legends  and  harsh  doctrines  appear  as 
graceful  myths,  and  a  dying  faith,  like  a  dying 
sun,  spends  its  last  rays  in  beautifying  rather  than 
in  warming  the  imiverse. 

The  habit  of  allegorical  interpretation  was  rife 
amongst  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  St.  Augustine  and 
Saint  Gregory  all  practised  it,  following  in  the  wake 
of  Philo  Judaeus,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  allegorise  the  Scriptures.  Indeed,  the  passion  for 
allegory  on  the  part  of  the  Eastern  converts  appears 
to  have  been  a  real  source  of  danger  to  the  early 
Church. 

The  thirteenth  century  saw  another  celebrated 
theologian,  Doctor  Duns  Scotus  Erigina,  treading 
in  the  steps  of  Origen.  Regardless  of  orthodoxy 
and  authority,  he  hesitated  at  the  expression  of  no 
view,  however  opposed  to  the  generally  accepted 
tenets  of  the  Church,  turning,  by  the  aid  of  allegory, 
such  unacceptable  teachings  as  that  of  the  fire  of 
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hell  into  the  limbo  of  dogmas  not  to  be  literally 
accepted. 

The  classics  in  monkish  hands  were  converted 
into  the  most  fantastic  allegories.  Thus,  according 
to  one  commentator,  Troy  signified  hell ;  Helen,  the 
human  soul;  Paris,  the  devil;  Ulysses,  Christ;  and 
Achilles,  the  Holy  Ghost.  Actoeon,  torn  by  his 
own  dogs,  was  an  emblem  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and  the  Rubicon  was  an  image  of  baptism. 

Returning  to  the  Latin  writers,  we  find  allegorical 
composition  in  full  vigour  in  such  works  as  the 

*  Psychomachia '  of  Prudentius,  Boethius'  '  De  Con- 
solatione    Philosophiae,'    and    Martianus    Capella's 

*  Marriage  of  Mercury  with  Philosophy.'  And  it 
followed  naturally  that  when  poetry  appeared  in 
the  national  dialects  of  Western  Europe  the  Latin 
models  should  be  chosen;  and  their  influence  is  fully 
apparent  in  that  most  popular  of  early  poems,  the 
"  Romance  of  the  Rose."  Begun  by  G-uillaume  de 
Lorris  about  1200,  it  was  extended  to  much  greater 
length  and  in  a  new  spirit  by  Jean  de  Meung 
some  seventy  years  later.  The  scene  opens  with 
the  picture  of  a  dewy  morn  in  May.  An  amorous 
youth  seeks  admittance  to  the  great  Pleasaunce,  and 
Dame  Lyesse  (or  Pleasure)  grants  him  entry  at  her 
postern.  Courtesy  bids  him  join  the  dance,  and 
amid  the  many  blossoms  flourishing  around  he  espies 
one  tender  rosebud  on  which  he  lavishes  his  regards. 
Love,  turning  the  opportunity  to  advantage,  trans- 
fixes him  with  darts.  By  Bidacoil's  assistance  he 
nearly  achieves  possession  of  the  rose,  but  Danger 
appears,  and  the  swain  is  ejected  from  the  park. 
Reason  pours  out  her  consolations,  and  finally,  in 
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poetic  propriety,  Danger  is  overcome  and  the  lover 
plucks  the  rose. 

A  contemporary  allegory,  and  one  equally  famous, 

was  that  of  "  Reynard  the  Fox."     Reynard  is  a  rare 

rascal  and  lives  and  flourishes  by  a  daily  breach  of 

the   Decalogue.     One  cannot  help,  however,  taking 

a    lively  interest  in   his  fortunes  and  in  those  of 

Dame   Ermelin  his    wife,   his   hopeful   youngsters 

Reynekin,  Rossel,  and  Reynardine;  and  the  whole 

circle  of  their   acquaintances — Kayward  the  hare, 

Tibert  the  cat,  Isegrim  the  wolf,  Corbant  the  rook, 

and  the  rest  of  their  furred  and  feathered  tribes. 

The  tale  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  satire  than  an 

allegory  proper,  and  the  author  may  have  assumed 

the  names  of  beasts  for  his  characters — as  probably 

in  a  later  age  was  done  by  Chaucer  in  the  "  Nun 

Priest's  Tale,"  and  by  Spenser  in  "Mother  Hubberd's 

Tale  " — ^that  they  might  with  impunity  venture  on 

saying  what  under  the  guise  of  men  they  would  not 

have  dared  to  utter.     However  that  mav  be,  the 

narrative  of  Reynard's  cleverness,  with  its  silhouettes 

of  individual  character  and  its  background  of  con- 

t^mpoi'ary  life,  will  never  lose  its  charm  for  lovers  of 

old-world  stories  either  in  the  nursery  or  out  of  it. 

In  Italy  the  mantle  of  allegory  is  taken  up  by 
Dante  in  his  "Vita  Nuova"  and  the  "  Convito," 
whilst  a  hint  of  the  allegorical  character  of  the 
"Divine  Comedy"  is  shown  in  its  opening  lines 
where,  under  the  guise  of  the  three  beasts  that  bar 
the  path  of  the  poet,  one  finds  the  lion  to  repre- 
sent Pride  or  the  King  of  France,  the  she-wolf 
Avarice  or  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the  panther 
Pleasure  or  the  City  of  Florence. 
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Allegory  in  England  appears  at  an  earlier  date 
than  either  the  "  Rose  "  or  "  Reynard."  The  Vener- 
able Bede,  as  Professor  Morley  points  out,  exhibited 
the  allegorising  spirit  in  his  description  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  Its  windows  represented  holy  teachers 
through  whom  enters  the  light  of  Heaven,  and  the 
cedar  beams  of  its  coffered  roof  presented  a  type 
of  the  incorruptible  beauty  of  the  virtues.  The 
"  Phoenix,"  by  some  ascribed  to  Cynewolf,  gives 
an  allegory  of  the  Resurrection,  in  which  not  only 
Christ  but  all  the  souls  of  the  just  are  symbolised 
by  the  re-birth  of  the  Phoenix ;  whilst  in  "  Physi- 
ologus  "  we  have  a  description  of  the  panther,  the 
whale,  and  the  partridge,  followed  by  a  religious 
allegory  based  on  the  description.  These  mediaeval 
animal  poems,  or  bestianeSy  became  the  vogue,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  parallels  was  only  outdone  by 
the  extreme  crudeness  of  the  natural  history. 

The  philosophic  traveller,  Adelard  of  Bath,  dis- 
played his  fondness  for  learning  in  a  little  allegory 
"  De  Eodem  et  Diverso"— "  On  Identity  and  Differ- 
ence  " — written  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. He  represents  Philosophia  and  Philocosmia 
— or  love  of  worldly  enjoyment — as  having  appeared 
to  him  whilst  he  was  a  student  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  in  the  form  of  two  women,  the  one  attended 
by  Fortune,  Power,  Dignity,  Fame,  and  Pleasure, 
the  other  by  the  seven  Wise  Virgins,  the  liberal 
arts.  They  dispute  for  his  affections,  imtil  he  throws 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Philosophy  to  make  her  his 
lifelong  mistress. 

Raphael's  little  canvas  of  the  "  Sleeping  Knight,'* 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  puts  the  same  idea  in 
pictorial  dress. 
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This  representation  of  a  love  for  the  spiritual  side 

of  things  under  cover  of  an  earthly  passion  became 

a  common  expedient  of  the  age.     Perhaps  it  took 

its  origin  in  the  desire  of  the  Churchman  to  share 

with  the  Arabian  minstrel  the  sweet  pleasures  of  the 

love  song  and  yet  preserve  fidelity  to  the  professions 

of  his  order.     Surely  he  might  harmlessly  pour  out 

his  soul  in   tender  verses  if  he  called  his  mistress 

Holy  Church,  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  some  other  saint  ? 

Xo  matter  how  rapturous   his  invocations  if  their 

theme  was  nominally  a  cardinal  virtue  or  a  Christian 

quality.      So  nature  was  not  to  be  gainsaid,  and 

amidst    the    asceticism    and    self-renunciation     of 

mediaeval   practice,  the   poet  framed  his   song  to 

satisfy,  as   he  deemed   best,  his   fondness  for  the 

things  of   time   and   his    yearning   for    something 

nobler  than  the  merely  material  life. 

To  attempt  to  describe  even  the  more  important 
of  the  English  allegorical  poems  of  the  Middle  Ages 
would  take  much  more  time  than  I  have  at  my 
disposal.  Very  few,  perhaps  none,  of  the  poets 
whose  names  have  come  down  to  us  were  free  from 
its  influence,  and  for  several  centuries  the  histoiy 
of  allegory  becomes  to  a  large  extent  the  history  of 
English  literature.  John  Langland,  in  his  "  Vision 
concerning  Piers  Plowman,"  satirises  his  contem- 
poraries, exhorts  them  to  better  things,  and  gives 
his  views  on  the  varied  problems  of  life,  whilst 
telling  how  Madame  Meede  {i.  e.  Bribery)  was 
arranging  for  her  marriage  with  Falsehood.  Reason 
and  Conscience  join  in  debate,  the  seven  mortal 
sins  are  described,  and  finally,  the  wrangling  of 
Piers  and  a  priest  over  a  bull  of  pardon  awaken  the 
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dreamer,  and  the  vision  ends.  In  Gower's  "Vox 
Clamantis  "  the  dreamer  witnesses  the  denizens  of 
the  farmyard  demented  and  lectured  by  the  jay, 
whilst  in  his  "  Confessio  Amantis  "  the  dialogue  be- 
tween a  lover  and  his  confessor  is  pieced  out  with 
allegory. 

In  Chaucer's  "  Death  of  Blanche  the  Duchess" 
the  poet  finds  himself  in  a  fair  park,  strayed  from 
the  hunt,  and  in  the  company  of  a  sorrowful  knight. 
The  mournful  warrior  is  John  of  Gaunt,  who  dis- 
closes the  cause  of  his  grief  in  the  loss  of  the  "goode, 
faire  white  ".he  has  loved  and  lost.  Chaucer's 
"  House  of  Fame  "  describes  a  vision  of  a  wonderful 
mansion,  whose  walls  are  decorated  with  scenes  from 
the  "Aeneid,"  and  whose  magnificent  pillars  repre- 
sent the  history  of  past  ages :  and  his  "  Parlement  of 
Foules"  records  the  betrothal  of  Richard  II  and 
Anne  of  Bohemia  under  the  guise  of  an  assembly 
of  the  birds  on  St.  Valentine's  mom. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  royal  allegory  ever 
written,  unless  we  give  the  place  of  honour  to 
William  Dunbar's  "Thrissell  and  the  Rois."  Scotland 
had  already  produced  King  James's  own  poetical 
setting  of  his  love  for  Joan  Beaufort  in  the  "  Kingis 
Quair,"  before  Dunbar,  the  most  distinguished  of 
Chaucer's  disciples  north  of  the  Tweed,  wrote  his 
well-known  allegory  commemorating  the  marriage 
of  James  IV  and  Margaret  Tudor.  Here  Dame 
Nature  despatches  the  roe  deer  to  call  an  assemblage 
of  the  animals,  bids  the  swallow  gather  her  feathered 
brethren  and  the  yarrow  summon  the  flowers.  The 
Scottish  lion  is  crowned  the  king  of  beasts,  the  eagle 
is   dowered   with   the   sovereignty  of  the  air,  the 
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thrissell  is  given  a  "radius  crown  of  rubeis,"  and 
the  rose  the  royal  crown  for  rank  and  beauty  both. 
In  Dunbar's  "Golden  Targe"  the  sleeper  sees  a 
gallant    ship    disembark    its    passengers — Nature, 
Venus,  Flora,  and  many  other  fair  ladies.     In  peril 
of  his  life  as  an  intruder  at  their  mysteries,  he  is 
protected  by  Reason  with  his  golden  targe  or  shield. 
But,  half  blinded  by  a  powder  thrown  in  his  face 
by  Presence,  he  is  left  a  prisoner  in  the  charge  of 
Heaviness.     In  his  "  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins,"  Dunbar  sermonises  and  satirises,  not  without 
humour,  as  he  describes  the  procession  of  the  Sins 
before  the  Devil.     In  his  "  Merle  and  the  Nightin- 
gale "  the  contest  of  the  birds  is  concluded  with  the 
sugared  notes  of  the  nightingale,  who  shows   the 
merle  that  "  all  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone." 
Three  other  Scotsmen  writing  allegories  about  this 
time  were  Gavin  Douglas,  the  poetical  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  Sir  David  Lindsay,  Lyon  King  of  Arms, 
and  (a  little  later)  Alexander  Montgomerie,  a  servant 
of  the  Regent  Morton  and  James  VI,  whose  claim 
to  notice  depends  on  his  allegory  of  "  The  Cherrie 
and  the  Slae."     Douglas's  "  King  Hart"  represents 
the  heart  of  man  under  the  figure  of  a  king  in  his 
castle,  with  the  five   senses   around  him.      Dame 
Pleasaunce  assaults  the  citadel ;  Age  and  Experience 
bring  victory  to   the  beleaguered  monarch.     His 
"Palace  of  Honour"  celebrates  the  victory  of  the 
Virtues  under  cover  of  the  poet's  vision  of  a  journey 
to  the  palace. 

Lyndsay's  "Dreme"  opens  on  a  winter's  day. 
The  poet  sits  in  his  cave  overlooking  the  sea  and 
falls  asleep  and  dreams  as  he  thinks  of  the  false 
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world's  instability  typified  by  the  moving  waters 
below.  His  "  Satyre  of  the  Three  Estaites"  describes 
the  indictment  brought  by  John  the  Common  Weill 
against  Spiritualitie,  Temporalitie,  and  Merchand, 
whilst  Gude  Counsell  and  Correction  step  in  to  aid 
against  Sensuality,  Flattery,  and  Dissait. 

In  England  Stephen  Hawes'  "  Pastime  of 
Pleasure"  narrates  the  loves  and  adventures  of 
Grande  Amoure  and  La  Bell  Pucelle.  The  former, 
having  painfully  acquired  a  grounding  in  the  seven 
sciences,  weds  the  latter,  and  lives  happily  with  her 
ever  after — ^that  is,  until  death  calls  him : 

"  For  though  the  day  be  never  so  longe, 
At  last  the  belles  ringeth  to  evensonge/* 

The  "  Court  of  Love,"  by  an  unknown  author, 
describes  how  Philogenet,  aged  eighteen,  is  guided 
by  his  friend  Philobone  to  a  meeting  with  Rosiall, 
to  whom  he  attaches  himself  as  a  lover — not  without 
final  success — the  fowls  of  the  air  singing  their 
epithalamium. 

In  Lydgate's  "  Temple  of  Glass  "  the  dreamer  sees 
a  crowd  of  lovers  making  their  plaint,  but  a  song 
in  praise  of  Venus  rouses  him  from  his  slumbers 
to  follow  out  the  daily  routine  of  a  monk  of  the 
Benedictine  order. 

The  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  saw  the 
publication  of  Sebastian  Brandt's  "  NarrenschifE," 
otherwise  "  Stultifera  Navis  "  or  "  Ship  of  Fools." 
Printing  had  just  been  introduced,  and  the  book, 
illustrated  by  excellent  woodcuts,  took  the  popular 
fancy.  Its  fundamental  idea  consisted  in  the  ship- 
ping off  of  several  loads  of  fools  to  their  native 
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country,  and  though  the  allegory  is  slight,  the  satire 
is  mordant.  Barclay's  translation  opened  the  book 
for  English  readers,  and  its  importance  is  insisted 
on  by  Professor  Ward  as  exercising  a  powerful 
influence  in  helping  to  bury  mediaeval  allegory  in 
the  grave  which  had  long  yawned  for  it. 

A  year  before  Barclay's  "  Ship "  appeared,  a 
somewhat  similar  work  was  published  in  Skelton's 
"  Bowge  of  Court,"  a  vessel  manned  by  the  Lady 
Favour,  Drede,  Favell  (cajolery),  Disceyte,  and  others 
of  the  well-known  allegorical  company. 

Of  allegories  in  plays  a  word  must  be  said.     The 
"  Moralities  "  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  subjects — the  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  like — dealt  largely  in 
allegorical  personages   iand  personifications  of  the 
virtues  and  the  vices.    How  impressive  and  interest- 
ing these  could  be  made  will  not  be  doubted  by  those 
who  witnessed  the  recent  performances  of  "  Every- 
man."    Skelton's   play  of   "  Magnificence "  shows 
the  hero  discarding  his  good  councillors.  Liberty, 
Felicity,  and  Measure,  for  the  vices.  Fancy,  Counter- 
feit, Countenance,  Cloaked   Colusyon,  and  others. 
He  is  buffeted  by  Adversity  and  assailed  by  Poverty. 
Grood  Hope  saves  him  from  Suicide,  and  Redress, 
Sad  Circumspection,  and  Perseverance  restore  him 
to  his  former  estate. 

Even  in  Bayle's  historical  drama  "  King  John  " 
the  allegorical  element  is  shown  in  a  personification 
of  England  and  such  characters  as  "  Monastycall- 
Devocion"  and  "  Privat  Welth." 

Politics  are  introduced  into  the  dramas  of  the 
time    under    cover   of   allegory.       In   Middleton's 
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"  The  Game  at  Chess  "  the  Induction  is  spoken  by 
Loyola  and  his  friend  Error.  James  the  First  is  the 
white  king,  and  Philip  IV  of  Spain  the  black.  The 
white  queen's  pawn  is  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  black  knight  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  The 
piece  brought  the  author  and  actors  before  the 
Privy  Council.  Dekkers'  "Whore  of  Babylon" 
took  up  the  story  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  whilst 
Heywood's  poem  "  The  Spider  and  the  Fhe  "  repre- 
sented Queen  Mary  as  a  maid  with  her  besom, — her 
mistress  the  Church  of  Rome :  the  flies  are  the 
Papists  and  th^  spiders  the  Protestants. 

In  John  Barclay's  novel  '  Argenis  '  are  narrated 
the  leading  events  of  Western  politics.  The  bravery 
and  policy  of  Henry  IV  of  France  are  represented 
in  the  characters  of  Archombrotus  and  Polyarchus, 
the  greatnesses  and  pettinesses  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  person  of  Hyanisbe,  and  the  pride  of  Philip 
II  of  Spain  under  the  name  of  Radiobanes. 

Allegorical  pastorals,  like  Day's  "  Masque  of  Bees," 
and  Peele's  "Arraignment  of  Paris,"  show  how  under 
cover  of  a  courtly  entertainment  the  topics  of  the 
time  might  be  lightly  touched  on  in  an  inoffensive 
manner,  and  rise  to  a  high  level  in  competent  hands. 

Lord  Sackville's  "Myrroure  for  Magistrates" 
introduces  us  to  a  truly  grisly  company — Remorse 
of  Conscience  "all  besprent  with  tears,"  Revenge 
"  gnashing  his  teeth  for  ire,"  Care  "  still  brushing  up 
the  breres,"  and  many  another  standing  roimd  the 
Porch  of  Hades,  whither  the  poet  has  gone  to  inter- 
view the  shades  whose  histories  are  to  serve  as  a 
mirror  or  warning  to  those  still  exercising  a 
magistrate's  jurisdiction. 
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Spenser  prepared  the  way  for  his  more  famous 
poem   by  publishing  the  "  Shepherd's    Calendar " 
wherein  the  whole  of  England  was  supposed  to  be  a 
sheep  farm  under  the  sway  of  Fair  Eliza,  daughter 
of  Pan,  the  God  of  Shepherds.     In  this  allegorical 
setting  the  poet  introduces  the  questions  of  the  day 
in  lines  rich  in  language  and  opulent  in  fancy.    The 
"  Fairie  Queene  "  followed  nine  years  later.   Arthur, 
the  type  of  the  true  knight,  sees   the  vision  of  the 
Queen,  whom  he  determines  to  follow  to  Fairyland. 
The   Red   Cross  knight  is  to  signify   holiness,  Sir 
Guyon    temperance,    and   Britomart   chastity.     In 
addition  to  this  moral  scheme  there  is  superadded 
the  political  significance.    Queen  Elizabeth  is  figured 
as    Gloriana    and    Belphebe,   Leicester    is   Prince 
Arthur,    Arthegall    Lord    Grey,    Raleigh    Timias, 
and  Philip  II  the  Soldan  or  Grantorto.     The  course 
of  the  allegory  runs  clear  for  the  first  two  books, 
*  and  then  becomes  confused  with  digressions.   With- 
out going  so  far  as  Hazlitt,  who  says,  "  If  readers 
do  not  meddle  with  the  allegory,  the  allegory  will 
not  meddle  with  them,"  it  appears  that  the  poem 
may  be  enjoyed  as  a  poem  without  troubling  much 
about  its   hidden   meanings,  but  Stopford  Brooke 
lays  emphasis  on  the  skill  with  which  the  allegorical 
personages  are  delineated.     They  are  wrought  out, 
he  says,  by  an  imagination  which  describes  not  only 
the  general  but  the  particular  characters   of  the 
Virtues  and  Vices,  the  Months  of  the  Year,  or  the 
Rivers  of  England. 

Phineas  Fletcher's  "  Purple  Island,  or  the  Isle  of 
Man"  has  no  connection  with  that  part  of  the  British 
Islands   now    associated    with   a  leading    English 
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novelist,  though  it  has  many  purple  patches.  Its 
subject  would  commend  it  to  Pope.  It  is  man— a 
full  and  minute  account  of  his  mind  and  body. 
Sulzer  remarks :  "  The  ancients  have  given  to  the 
human  body  the  name  of  the  little  world,  or  micro- 
cosm. •  The  allegory  is  perfect.  But  it  becomes 
ridiculous  if,  stretching  the  analogy  too  far,  one  gave 
to  this  little  world  planets,  mountains,  valleys,  and 
inhabitants.  And  one  cannot  but  help  feehng  that 
Fletcher's  ingenuity  has  sometimes  led  him  astray. 
He  describes  the  veins  and  bones  and  muscles  as 
streams  and  hills  and  dales,  notes  their  peculiarities, 
and  sets  down  their  physiological  functions.  With 
him  the  liver  is  a  source  of  happiness,  which  shows 
that  men  have  changed  in  constitution  since  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  body 
.  exhausted,  our  poet  turns  to  the  mind.  The 
sovereign  of  man  is  Intellect.  Round  his  council 
table  sit  eight  advisers,  ready  to  aid  in  every  emer- 
gency. Arrayed  in  arms  against  his  citadel  come 
the  forces  of  Vice,  who  press  it  hard,  till  finally  an 
angel  in  the  person  of  King  James  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  the  beleaguered  army  and  crowns  the 
Virtues  with  victory. 

In  1640  James  Howell  published  his  political 
allegory  in  prose,  entitled,  "  Dendrologia,  Dodona*s 
Grove;  or,  the  VocaU  Forest."  He  explains  its 
scheme  in  the  Preface :  "It  fortun'd  not  long  since 
that  the  Trees  did  speke,  and  locally  move  and 
meet  one  another ;  their  ayrie  whistlings  and  soft, 
hollow  whispers  became  mutually  intelligible ;  as  if 
to  the  soule  of  vegetation,  the  sensitive  faculties 
of  the  intellect  also  had  been  co-infused  into  them. 
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They  travelled  to  strange  countries,  crossed  seas,  made 
peace  and  warre,  alliances  and  leagues,  assumed 
names  and  characters  of  distinction,  and  discharged 
all  the  functions  of  rationall  creatures."  In  the 
words  of  a  modern  poet,  this  sentimental  passion  of  a 
vegetable  fashion  does  not  excite  our  languid  spleen. 

Five  years  later  Howell  published  his  "  Apologs," 
and  in  1660  "  The  Parly  of  Beasts ;  or,  Morphandra, 
Queen  of  the  Enchanted  Island."  It  is  as  absurd  as 
the  "  Dendrologia."  The  otter  represents  a  Dutch 
skipper,  the  ape  an  English  preachman,  a  goat 
stands  for  Wales,  and  a  hive  of  bees  for  a  monastery 
of  nuns. 

But  the  allegory  of  allegories  for  the  English- 
speaking  race  is  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
Written  while  its  author  was  in  Bedford  gaol 
for  breach  of  the  Conventicle  Act,  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1678,  and,  though  earlier  pilgrimages  had 
appeared,  it  ousted  all  others  in  popular  favour. 
It  is  no  fancy  picture,  but  shows  the  struggles  and 
victories,  temptations  and  falls,  of  real  men  and 
women.  All  is  set  down  in  the  most  robust  and 
simple  English;  and  the  constant  variety  of  inci- 
dent and  spirited  dialogue  dominate  the  attention 
throughout.  The  narrative  commences  in  orthodox 
fashion.  The  author  dreams  he  sees  a  man,  clothed 
with  rags,  with  a  burden  on  his  back.  The  man  is 
Christian  and  the  burden  is  his  sense  of  sin.  By 
Evangelist's  advice  he  determines  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  Obstinate  and  Pliable  attempt  to 
dissuade  him.  From  the  Slough  of  Despond  he 
journeys  to  the  Wicket  Gate,  he  sees  the  wonders  of 
the  Interpreter's  house,  and  puts  up  at  the  Palace 
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Beautiful.  In  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  he  fights  with 
ApoUyon,  and  pursues  his  way  through  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  In  Vanity  Fair  he  loses 
his  companion  Faithful,  and  afterwards  shares  with 
Hopeful  imprisonment  in  the  dungeons  of  Giant 
Despair.  Then  comes  the  passage  of  the  Delectable 
Mountains  and  the  Enchanted  ground;  while  beyond 
is  the  Land  of  Beulah,  where  the  songs  of  birds 
never  cease,  and  the  sun  shines  day  and  night. 
Thence  are  plainly  seen  the  golden  pavements  and 
streets  of  pearl,  on  the  other  side  of  that  black  and 
cold  river  over  which  there  is  no  bridge. 

Another  allegorical  production  of  Bunyan's  is,  to 
give  it  its  full  title,  "  The  Holy  War  made  by  King 
Shaddai  upon  Diabolus,  for  the  Regaining  of  the 
Metropolis  of  the  World,  or  the  Losing  and  Be- 
taking of  Mansoul."  The  fall  of  man,  as  believed  in 
by  the  author,  is  typified  by  the  capture  by  Diabolus 
of  the  city  of  Mansoul,  which,  after  a  tedious  siege, 
is  recovered  by  Immanuel,  King  Shaddai's  son. 

While  Bunyan's  works  were  still  in  the  early 
years  of  their  popularity  John  Dryden  was  writing 
his  religious  and  political  allegories.  "  Absolom 
and  Achitophel,"  dealing  with  the  popish  plot  and 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  appeared  in  1681,  and  "The 
Hind  and  the  Panther"  in  1687.  Neither  of  them 
are  probably  much  read  now,  though  felicitous  lines 
from  the  former  are  often  quoted.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  those  describing  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury as  Achitophel : 

"  A  daring  pilot  in  extremity ; 
Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  went  high, 
He  sought  the  storm,  but  for  a  calm  unfit, 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit." 
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Equally  well  known  are  those  delineating  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  as  Zimri : 

"  A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome  : 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Was  everything  by  starts  and  nothing  long ; 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon/' 

The  Absolom  of  the  poem  is  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, Barzillai  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  Zadoc, 
Bancroft,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Dr.  Johnson,  while  pointing  out  the  many  excel- 
lences of  the  work,  observes :  "  The  original  struc- 
ture of  the  poem  was  defective ;  allegories  drawn 
to  great  length  will  always  break ;  Charles  could  iwt 
run  cantinuoushj  parallel  with  David  !  " 

"  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  "  was  the  longest  of 
Dryden's  original  poems.  Swift  shortly  describes 
it  as  "  the  masterpiece  of  a  famous  writer,  intended 
for  a  complete  abstract  of  16,000  schoolmen  from 
Scotus  to  Bellarmin."  The  unity,  simplicity,  and 
innocence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  symbolised  in 
the  "  milk-white  hind  immortal  and  unchang'd  "  ; 
the  Anglican  body,  obstinate  in  defending  its  pale 
from  encroachment  by  the  Penal  Statutes  and  the 
Test  Act,  is  represented  by  the  Panther  "  beautiful 
but  spotted."  They  engage  in  hot  polemic,  and  the 
poet,  while  defending  his  own  position,  does  not 
scruple  to  have  a  hit  now  and  then  at  personal 
rivals — ^like  Elkanah  Settle.  The  hind  exhorts  the 
panther  to  build  on  the  solid  rock  of  Pope  and 
Council,  and  while  they  walk  home  they  discuss  the 
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Nicene  fathers.  The  bear  bodies  forth  the  In- 
dependents, the  hare  the  Quakers,  and  the  wild 
boar  the  Anabaptists.  As  a  wolf  appears  the 
Presbyterian : 

*'  More  haughty  than  the  rest,  the  Wolfish  race 
'    Appear  with  belly  gaunt  and  famished  face. 
Never  was  so  deform^  a  beast  of  grace. 
His  ragged  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  wears 
Close  clapped  for  shame ;  but  his  rough  crest  he  rears, 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears." 

The  opportunity  of  poking  fun  at  the  author  of  a 
poem  where  wild  animals  discuss  theology  was  not 
to  be  missed,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  parody 
appeared  under  the  title  of  "  The  City  Mouse  and 
Country  Mouse  " — the  joint  work  of  Prior  and  the 
Earl  of  Halifax.  Its  plan  is  that  of  a  dialogue 
between  Bayes,  Smith,  and  Johnson:  the  poet 
recites  to  them  a  new  work  in  which  the  Roman 
and  English  Churches  are  represented  as  the  city 
and  country  mice,  the  former  spotted,  the  latter 
milk-w^hite.  As  its  Preface  says,  "  Is  it  not  as  easy 
to  imagine  two  mice  bilking  coachmen  and  supping 
at  the  Devil,  as  to  suppose  a  Hind  entertaining  the 
Panther  at  a  hermit's  cell,  discussing  the  greatest 
mysteries  of  religion,  and  telling  you  her  son 
Rodriguez  wrote  very  good  Spanish?" 

Dean  Swift,  a  blood  relation  of  Dryden,  employed 
his  wit  in  satirising  current  abuses  and  parties. 
About  1696  appeared  together  "  The  Battle  of  the 
Books,"  and  a  "Tale  of  a  Tub."  The  former  deals 
with  the  controversies  then  dividing  the  literary 
world — ^the  grand  comparison  between  ancient  and 
modern  learning — and,  involved  with  it,  the  quarrel 
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between  Dr.  Bentley  and  the  Honourable  Charles 
Boyle  over  the  "  Epistles  of  Phalaris."  It  narrates 
the  details  of  the  "  terrible  fight  that  happened  on 
Friday  last  between  the  ancient  and  modern  books 
in  the  King's  library."  Their  forces  are  arranged 
for  battle,  when  a  controversy  breaks  out  between  a 
Spider  and  a  Bee.  All  the  books  join  in,  JEsop 
leading  the  van  of  the  ancients.  Who  wins  is  not 
told  us.  The  allegory  ends  with  a  number  of 
asterisks,  and  the  words  desunt  coeterae. 

In  the  author's  Apology  appended  to  the  "  Tale  of 
a  Tub,"  the  writer  explains  his  plan :  "  He  thought 
the  numerous  and  gross  corruptions  in  religion  and 
learning  might  furnish  matter  for  a  satire  that 
would  be  useful  and  diverting.  He  resolved  to 
proceed  in  a  manner  that  should  be  altogether  new. 
The  abuses  in  religion  he  proposed  to  set  forth  in 
the  allegory  of  the  coats  and  the  three  brothers 
which  were  to  make  up  the  body  of  the  discourse ; 
those  in  learning  he  chose  to  introduce  by  way  of 
digression." 

It  begins  in  regular  story-book  style  :  "  Once 
upon  a  time,  there  was  a  man  who  had  three  sons 
by  ^one  wife  and  all  at  a  birth,  neither  could  the 
midwife  tell  certainly  which  was  the  eldest.  Their 
father  died  when  they  were  young,  and  upon 
his  deathbed,  calling  the  lads  to  him,  spoke  thus  : 
'Sons,  because  I  have  purchased  no  estate,  nor  was 
bom  to  any,  I  have  long  considered  of  some  good 
legacies  to  bequeath  you ;  and  at  last,  with  much 
care  as  well  as  expense,  have  provided  each  of  you 
a  new  coat.' "  Well,  the  father  dies  and  the  sons  go 
to  seek  their  fortunes,  and  meet  many  adventures. 
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Their  names  are  Peter,  Martin,  and  Jack,  and 
signify  respectively  the  Papacy,  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  The  coats 
are  all  of  one  piece  of  cloth,  and  stand  for  Christi- 
anity in  general,  but  each  legatee  trims  and  fashions 
his  garment  to  his  liking.  The  three  brothers  do  not 
long  avoid  dissensions,  and  Peter's  assumptions  and 
inventions  lead  to  an  open  rupture.  He  purchases 
a  large  continent  (purgatory),  calls  himself  Lord 
Peter,  invents  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  worms 
(penance  and  absolution),  erects  a  whispering 
gallery  (the  confessional),  opens  an  office  for  the 
insurance  of  tobacco  pipes  (indulgences),  and  goes 
in  for  puppets  and  raree-shows,  a  universal  pickle 
(holy  water),  and  a  set  of  bulls.  Master  Martin, 
of  course,  takes  his  name  from  Martin  Luther, 
whose  battle  with  Harry  Huff,  Lord  of  Albion,  is 
described ;  and  the  story  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion is  told  in  a  series  of  incidents.  Jack  (from 
John  Calvin)  has  arrows  driven  through  all  the 
weak  points  of  his  armour.  The  whole,  as  may  be 
expected,  breaks  off  inconclusively,  since  rehgious 
controversies  are  interminable. 

Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  in  addition  to  her  numerous 
novels  and  comedies,  found  time  to  write  a  long 
allegorical  poem  called  "  A  Voyage  to  the  Island  of 
Love."  Like  most  voyages  before  the  days  of  steam- 
ships, it  is  unpleasantly  tedious.  The  embarkation 
of  Lisander  (the  hero)  is  described  at  length,  and 
the  arrival  at  the  island,  on  whose  shore  appears  a 
maid  of  alluring  aspect.  Cupids  row  the  travellers 
ashore,  and  Lisander,  quitting  Reason,  seeks  his 
fair.     He  finds  her  asleep. 
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"  My  greedy  view  each  lovely  part  surveyed : 
On  her  white  hand  her  blushing  cheek  was  laid, 
Half  hid  in  roses,  yet  did  so  appear 
As  if  with  those  the  lillys  mingled  were." 

A  man  comes  out  of  the  grove  called  Humble 
Respect,  the  eldest  son  of  Love.     Aminta  (that  is 
the  heroine)  awakes  and  flies.     He  seeks  her  in  the 
Palace  of  Inquietude,  at  a  place  called  "  Little  Cares," 
at  Hope,  a  city  large  and  fair,  on  the  River  of  Pre- 
tension.    He  wanders   to  the   City  of   Discretion, 
finds  himself  later  in  the   Den  of  Cruelty,  by  the 
River  of  Despair.     Finally,  he  finds  courage  to  pop 
the    question ;   Aminta   accepts  him ;    all   is  bliss. 
More  adventures  ensue,  and  Aminta's  death  leaves 
the  hero  disconsolate  in  the  Desert  of  Remembrance. 
In  giving  a  mock  "  Recipe  for  an  Epic   Poem," 
Alexander  Pope  has   a  sly  hit   at  the  allegorising 
tendency  of  the  age.    "For  the  moral  and  allegory" 
(he  says),  "  these  you  may  extract  out  of  the  fable 
afterwards  at  yoxu*  leisure.     Be  sure  you  strain  them 
sufficiently.'^     He  counted  several  allegorists  among 
his  immediate  friends,  amongst  others  Parnell  and  Gay. 
Pamell's  "  Allegory  on  Man,"  in  a  hundred  lines 
of  verse,  describes  how  Care,  "  with  fine  mechanic 
genius  wrought,"  and,  as  a  consequence,  "a  man 
rose  staring,  like  a  stake,  wond'ring  to  see  himself 
awake."     Jove  and  Mother  Earth  dispute  for  his 
possession,  and  appeal  to  Time,  who  is  passing  at 
the  moment.     His  arbitrament  is  soon  made.     He 
decides  for  Care,  and  Jupiter  acquiesces,  knowing 
that  Care  will  soon  conduct  ill-fated  man  back  to  him . 
Speaking  of  Gay's  "  Fables  "  Dr.  Johnson  says  : 
"An  epilogue  such  as  is  now  under  consideration 
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seems  to  be,  in  its  genuine  state,  a  narrative  in  which 
beings  irrational,  and  sometimes  inanimate — arbores 
loquunturj  non  tantum,  ferae — are,  for  the  purpose  of 
moral  instruction,  feigned  to  act  and  speak  with 
human  interests  and  passions.  To  this  description 
the  compositions  of  Gay  do  not  always  conform. 
For  a  fable  he  gives  now  and  then  a  tale  or  an 
abstracted  allegory,  and  from  some,  by  whatever 
name  they  may  be  called,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
extract  any  moral  principle." 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  allegories  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  that  of  Doctor  John 
Arbuthnot — the  book  which  fixed  the  name  of 
John  Bull  on  the  English  nation.  Begun  in  1712, 
it  deals  with  public  afEairs  leading  up  to  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  (1713).  John  Bull  is  depicted  as  "  niddy 
and  plump,  with  a  pair  of  cheeks  like  a  trumpeter." 
The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  is  represented 
as  a  lawsuit,  in  which  John's  fellow-litigants  are 
Lord  Strutt  (Spain),  Nicholas  Frog  (the  Low  Coun- 
tries), and  Lewis  Baboon  (France).  Other  topics 
dealt  with  include  the  feuds  of  Church  and  Dissent 
and  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  Act  of  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland.  Chapters  I  and  II 
of  the  second  part  of  *  The  History  of  John  Bull,' 
describing  respectively  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  country  of  Scotland  under  the  guise  of  John's 
mother  and  sister,  give  an  example  of  Arbuthnot's 
happiest  style. 

John's  mother  is  a  discreet,  good-conditioned  old 
gentlewoman,  of  a  meek  spirit  and  charitable.  She 
is  neither  a  prude  nor  a  frump.  She  scorns  to  patch 
or  paint,  yet  she  loves  to  keep  her  hands  and  face 
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clean.     She  affects  not  grandeur  in  her  furniture, 
yet  loves  plain  wainscot  and  an  elbow-chair.    Avoid- 
ing too  mighty  a  regard  for  her  relations,  she  yet 
observes  her  husband's  birthday,  her  wedding  day, 
and  some  few  more  festivals.     She  advances  her 
opinions  with  assurance,  avoids  dogmatism,  and,  if 
she  have  a  fault,  is  perhaps  too  lenient  with  her 
servants.     John's  sister  is  a  poor  girl,  who  has  been 
starved  at  nurse.   He  has  been  crammed  with  pullet, 
while  Miss  had  only  oatmeal  and  water.    He  has  had 
golden  pippins,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  she  but  a 
crab  -  apple,   sloe,   or  blackberry.     His   apartment 
looks    towards  the   sun,   she   lodges   in   a  garret. 
However,  she  is  hardy  and  has  life  and  spirit  in 
abundance.     Now   and    then   she   would    seize   on 
John's  commons,  and  when  they   got   to  fisticuffs 
would  scratch  and  bite  like  a  tiger.   Peg  had,  indeed, 
some  odd  humours,  for  which  John  would  jeer  her. 
"What  think  you  of  my  sister,  Peg,"  says  he,  " that 
faints  at  the  sound  of  an  organ,  and  yet  will  dance 
and  frisk  at  the  noise  of  a  bagpipe  ?  "  "  What's  that 
to  you  ?  "  quoth  Peg.  "  Everybody's  to  choose  their 
own  music." 

It  is  somewhat  odd  that  Addison,  writing  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  period  that  witnessed  the 
flourishing  of  the  prose  allegory  as  a  favourite 
literary  form,  should  have  had  to  accuse  his  con- 
temporaries of  their  inability  to  see  any  excellence 
in  the  poetical  allegory  of  an  earlier  age  : 

"  But  now  the  mystic  tale  that  pleased  of  yore 
Can  charm  our  understanding  age  no  more : 
The  long-spun  allegories  fulsome  grow, 
While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below." 
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Of  all  the  writers  of  our  Augustan  age  Addison 
was  probably  the  one  most  addicted  to  this  mode  of 
composition.  A  son  of  the  parsonage,  he  constantly 
ascends  the  pulpit  himself  and  makes  the  allegory  a 
vehicle  for  his  sermons.  Equally  with  his  pre- 
decessor Gower  he  might  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  adjective  "moral."  For  this  he  naturaUy 
receives  Dr.  Johnson's  encomium.  He  declares  that 
with  Addison  Truth  wears  a  thousand  dresses  and 
in  all  is  pleasing. 

The  periodical  literature  of  the  time  was  crowded 
with  short  allegories.  We  find  them  abundant  in 
the  *  Spectator,'  the  ^Rambler,'  the  *  World,'  the 
'  Adventurer,'  the  *  Tatler,'  the  *  Museum,'  and  the 
*  Register.'  Of  the  seventeen  in  the  *  Spectator' 
eleven  are  by  Addison,  and  the  others  are  by  Steele, 
Budgell,  Parnell,  and  Byrom.  They  nearly  always 
are  related  as  dreams  or  visions,  and  possibly  their 
authors  might  on  occasion  have  regarded  with  ad- 
vantage the  advice  of  Epictetus  when  he  says  "Never 
tell  thy  dream,  for  though  thou  thyself  may'st  take 
a  pleasure  in  telling  thy  dream,  another  will  take 
no  pleasure  in  hearing  it." 

Addison's  first  allegory  in  the  '  Spectator '  ap- 
peared on  March  3rd,  1711,  and  is  of  a  political 
character.  It  represents  Public  Credit  as  a  beau- 
tiful virgin  seated  on  a  throne  of  gold  towards  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall  at  the  Bank  of  England.  It 
is  hung  round  with  Acts  of  Parliament  which  the 
lady  takes  pleasure  in  regarding,  and  shows  un- 
easiness if  she  sees  anything  approaching  which 
may  injure  them.  She  is  very  timorous  in  her 
behaviour,  troubled  with  the  vapours  and  subject 
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to  such  momentary  consumptions  that  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  she  will  fall  away  from  the  most 
florid  complexion  and  wither  into  a  skeleton.     Her 
recoveries  are  as  sudden  as  her  decays.    At  her  feet 
are  two  secretaries  reading  her  letters ;  behind  her 
throne   is   a   prodigious   heap    of   bags   of  money. 
Suddenly  the   doors   fly   open   and  half  a   dozen 
hideous   phantoms   enter   and  mingle   in  a  dance. 
The  first  couple  are   Tyranny   and  Anarchy,   the 
second  Bigotry  and  Atheism,  the  third  the  Genius 
of  a  Commonwealth  and  a  young  man  of  two  and 
twenty  (i.  e.  James  Stewart,  son  of  James  II).     The 
lady  faints  and  dies  away  at  the  sight,  and  the 
money-bags  and  heaps  of  gold  appear  as  so  many 
empty  sacks,  heaps   of   paper,   or   piles  of  tallies. 
The   scene   changes.      There  now  enter  a  second 
company  of  apparitions.     The  first  pair  are  Liberty 
and  Monarchy,  the  second  Moderation  and  Religion, 
the  third  an  imknown  person  (t.  e.  the  Elector  of 
Hanover)  with  the  Grenius  of   Great  Britain.     At 
their  appearance  the  Lady  revives  and  the  money- 
heaps  resume  their  former  importance. 

On  April  10th  of  the  same  year  appeared  a  short 
allegory  on  "  Humour,  True  and  False,"  on  May  3rd 
one  on  "  Luxury  and  Avarice,"  on  May  12th  one  on 
"Wit,"  and  on  June  5th  one  on  "Art." 

The  famous  "Vision  of  Mirza"  saw  the  light  in 
the  issue  of  September  1st,  1711. 

The  narrator,  musing  on  the  Hills  of  Bagdat,  dis- 
covers one  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  who  leads  him 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rock  and  tells  him  to 
look  eastward.  He  sees  a  huge  valley  and  a  pro- 
digious tide  of  water  rolling  through  it,  lost  in  the 
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mist  at  either  end.  In  the  midst  of  the  tide  is  a 
bridge  consisting  of  threescore  and  ten  entire  arches 
with  several  broken  ones.  A  multitude  of  persons 
passes  over ;  many  disappear  through  hidden  trap- 
doors, a  few  hobble  on  to  the  broken  arches  at  the 
end.  Great  flights  of  birds  hover  about  the  bridge, 
whilst  several  little  winged  boys  perch  on  the  middle 
arches.  These  are  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  the  Cares 
and  Passions  of  life.  Moved  at  so  uncomfortable  a 
prospect,  the  narrator  is  bidden  to  look  through  the 
mist  at  the  far  end,  and  he  sees  the  valley  opening 
and  spreading  forth  into  an  immense  ocean,  divided 
by  a  rock  of  adamant  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
clouds  still  rested  on  the  one  half,  but  in  the  other 
appeared  innumerable  islands — covered  with  fruit 
and  flowers  and  inhabited  by  happy  people — the 
mansions  of  good  men  after  death.  "  Are  not  these, 
oh  Mirza,  habitations  worth  contending  for  ?  "  asks 
the  vanishing  genius. 

On  September  29th,  1711,  Addison  teUs  of 
"  Pleasure  and  Pain,"  and  it  is  not  till  the  29th  of 
the  following  May  that  he  allegorises  again.  This 
time  it  is  on  "  Prayer."  The  last  allegory  he 
writes  appeared  in  two  parts  in  the  issues  of  June 
23rd  and  25th,  1714.  A  proclamation  is  made  bv 
Jupiter  that  every  mortal  shall  bring  in  his  griefs 
and  calamities  and  throw  them  in  a  heap.  A  dis- 
tracted-looking woman  named  Fancy  leads  the 
mortals,  laden  with  their  bundles,  to  the  appointed 
place.  One  conceals  poverty  under  an  embroidered 
cloak,  another  puffs  under  the  weight  of  his  wife, 
lovers  carry  whimsical  burdens  of  hearts  and  flames 
and  cannot  be  persuaded  to  part  with  them.     There 
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are  great  heaps  of  red  noses,  large  lips,  and  rusty- 
teeth.   Many  bring  distempers,  and  one  little  packet 
is  in  the  hand  of  a  great  many  fine  people.     This 
is  called  the  spleen.      What  is  most  surprising  is 
that  not  a  single  folly  or  vice  is  thrown  into  the 
heap.      Now    Jupiter   issues    a   second   proclama- 
tion  that  everyone  is  at  liberty  to  exchange   his 
affliction   and   return   to   his   habitation   with   any 
such   other  bundle   as  shall  be  delivered  to   him. 
Fancy  recommends  to  each  his  particular  packet. 
A  venerable  man  who  had  laid  down   the  cholic 
snatches  up  an  undutiful  son  who  has  been  thrown 
into  the  heap  by  an  angry  father.     A  poor  galley- 
slave,  who  has  discarded  his  chains,  takes  up  the 
gout  in  their  stead.      The  female   world   is  busy 
bartering  for  features ;  one  is  trucking  a  lock  of 
grey  hair  for  a  carbuncle;  another  makes  over  a 
short  waist  for  a  pair  of  round  shoulders ;  a  third 
cheapens  a  bad  face  for  a  lost  reputation. 

The  exchanges  have  hardly  been  made  before  the 
whole  plain  is  filled  with  murmurs  and  complaints, 
groans  and  lamentations.  Jupiter  takes  compassion 
on  the  poor  mortals,  orders  them  to  lay  down  their 
new  loads  and  resume  the  old  which  they  had  dis- 
carded by  the  advice  of  Fancy.  In  her  place  comes 
Patience,  who  brings  them  all  contentment  in  the 
face  of  necessary  evils. 

With  Addison  we  may  fittingly  close  our  review 
of  English  allegory ;  for  though  some  others  were 
written,  both  at  this  time  and  later,  few  will  bear 
recapitulation.  An  allegory  of  all  forms  of  composi- 
tion requires  an  amount  of  ingenuity  and  fancy  by 
no  means  common,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  public 
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became  bored  with  the  prosy  commonplaces  of  would- 
be  morahsts,  whose  only  idea  of  allegory  appeared 
to  be  the  spelling  of  an  abstract  noun  with  a  capital 
letter.  Hence  allegory  lost  its  prestige  and  almost 
fell  into  desuetude.  That  it  will  ever  again  be  a 
popular  form  of  composition  I  do  not  expect,  but 
there  is  no  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  why  even  in  this 
busy  age  allegories  should  not  occasionally  be  pro- 
duced. We  have  seen  how  they  owed  their  origin  to 
a  natural  tendency  in  the  direction  of  personification 
and  simile,  and  human  nature  in  its  elements  remains 
the  same. 

As  a  method  of  conveying  unpleasant  truths  in 
religion  or  politics  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
authors  might  escape  the  anathema  of  the  Church 
or  the  sword  of  the  State  they  are  no  longer  required. 
The  press  is  not  chargeable  with  an  overplus  of 
reticence,  yet  prosecutions  for  sedition  or  blasphemy 
are  happily  rare.  Should  a  writer  wish  to  "  hedge,"  he 
has  other  artifices  than  allegory  at  his  disposal,  and 
even  in  theological  controversy  allegorical  interpre- 
tation— the  refuge  of  the  early  Fathers — has  become 
discredited.  As  Huxley  remarks,  the  allegorical 
pit  is  too  commodious.  It  swallows  up  more  than 
one  wants  to  put  into  it.  One  curious  tendency  of 
the  age  is  the  seeing  of  allegory  where  none  is 
intended.  Many  have  credited  our  poets  with  a 
double  meaning  which  probably  exists  but  in  their 
own  imaginations.  They  have  thought  that  because 
a  poem  was  so  simple  it  necessarily  concealed  a 
mystery.  Thus  a  modern  writer  on  Shakespeare 
allegorises  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  making 
Oberon  "  Reason  "  and  Titania  "  Lawless  Desire." 
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As  a  rule,  I  think  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  poet  will  give  us  due  notice  when  he  intends  to 
be  allegorical. 

Some  few  points  remain  to  be  considered  in  con- 
clusion. The  code  of  rules  which  governs  the 
allegorist  is  a  curious  one.  In  choosing  his  field 
and  time  of  action  he  always  prefers  islands  to  con- 
tinents, and  May  mornings  to  less  favoured  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  fair  sex  might  perhaps  congratulate 
themselves  that  the  cardinal  virtues  are  always 
represented  as  beautiful  women  if  the  mortal  sins 
were  not  sometimes  found  under  the  self-same  garb. 
Why  the  panther  should  have  been  found  a  beast  so 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  allegorical  significance  as 
to  represent  such  varied  originals  as  our  Lord, 
the  City  of  Florence,  Pleasure,  and  the  Church  of 
England,  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery;  whilst  it  is 
a  tribute  to  the  versatility  of  the  Anglican  communion 
that  it  should  be  figured  as  an  old  gentlewoman, 
a  beast  of  prey,  a  spotted  mouse,  a  Red  Cross 
knight,  the  boy  Martin,  and  the  White  Queen^s 
pawn.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  variously  depicted 
as  a  lovely  lady,  a  hind,  the  mistress  of  a 
house,  and  a  froward  boy.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments are  compared  to  a  ford  over  a  river,  a 
croft,  a  barrow  or  burial-mound.  Life  becomes 
a  bridge,  religious  experience  a  journey  overland, 
love's  hopes  and  fears  a  voyage  by  sea.  War  is 
transmuted  into  a  lawsuit,  the  human  body 
into  a  kingdom,  and  the  months  of  the  year  into 
a  procession  of  damsels.  With  such  an  endless 
range  of  comparison  and  scope  of  similitude,  such 
adaptability  of  form  to  every  variety   of  subject, 
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it  cannot  be  a  matter  for  wonder  that  the  allegory 
was  so  successful  in  gaining  and  keeping  the  popular 
fancy  for  so  long.     Dr.  Morell's  dictum,  that  "  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  an  allegory  is  to  let  it  alone," 
is    not    of    universal    application.     Allegory,   like 
rebellion,  is  justified  by  success.     Let  your  story  be 
interesting,   your   substituted   subject   easily   akin, 
your  narrative  animated  with  human  passion  and 
sympathy,  your  parallelism  close  and  sustained,  your 
eye  keen  for  fresh  resemblances,  and  your  iancy 
teem  with  new  felicities,  then,  if  you  are  born  an 
allegorist,  you  may  depend  on  writing  a  successful 
allegory.     Above  all,  be  brief,  for  brevity  is  the  soul 
of  allegory  as  it  is  of  wit. 

Finally,  as  we  cannot  contemplate  an  ancient 
cathedral  without  a  sense  of  admiration  and  delight, 
so,  when  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  this 
temple  of  allegory  in  its  hoary  antiquity,  its  arches 
and  pillars  still  stout  and  firm,  its  embellishments  so 
varied  and  pleasing,  and  think  of  the  glorious  train 
of  literary  architects  who  have  built  up,  storey  by 
storey,  its  diaphanous  walls  and  luminous  pinnacles, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  an  idle  hour  spent  within  its 
portals  is  not  entirely  without  its  reward. 

APPENDIX. 

Definitions. 

Allegory, — Latin  allegoria,  Greek  aWtyopta;  literallv. 
speaking  otherwise  than  one  seems  to  speak,  from  oXXoc; 
other,  and  ayopiOy  speaking ;  description  of  a  subject  under 
tho  guise  of  some  other  subject  of  actively  suggestive, 
resemblance.  Word  used  by  WycHfF  in  1382,  by  Fatten- 
ham  ('English  Poesie')  in  1589. 
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Simile. — In  rhetoric,  the  likening  of  two  things  which, 
however  nnlike  in  other  respects,  have  some  strong  point 
or  points  of  resemblance. 

Metaphor, — Transfers  a  word  from  an  object  to  which  it 
properly  belongs  to  another  in  such  a  manner  that  a  com- 
parison is  implied  though  not  formally  expressed. 

Emblem. — Represents  one  thing  to  the  eye  and  another 
to  the  understanding. 

Fables,  apologuesy  parables. — Short  allegories  having  one 
definite  moral. 

(See  Dr.  Murray^s  '  New  English  Dictionary,'  Dr.  Annan- 
dale's  '  Dictionary,'  Vapereau's  '  Dictionnaire  Universel  des 
Litteratures.') 

AUTHOKITIBS. 

Winckelmann,  'Essaies  de  I'Allegorie'  (Dresden,  1766) ; 
J.  G.  Sulzer,  *  Discours  sur  TAllegorie ' ;  Courthope's  '  His- 
tory of  English  Poetry ' ;  Professor  Saintsbury's  *  Flourish- 
ing of  Romance,'  etc. ;  Professor  Morley's  '  Introduction  to 
EngUsh  Literature ' ;  Chambers'  '  Encyclopaedia  ' ;  the 
'Dictionary  of  National  Biography';  Isaac  Disraeli's 
'  Amenities  of  Literature ' ;  Lecky's  '  History  of  Ration- 
alism'; Johnson's  'Lives  of  the  Poets';  the  works  of 
Spenser,  Bunyan,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  other  authors 
mentioned. 

Allegorical  Inteepbetation. 

For  early  examples  see  especially  Lecky's  '  History  of 
Bationalism  in  Europe.'  The  tendency  was  turned  into 
ridicule  by  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Rabelais,  and  others.  For 
later  allegorisations  see  the  works  of  Thomas  Burnet,  Master 
of  the  Charterhouse,  chiefly  '  ArchaBologia  Philosophica ' 
(1692) ;  and  those  of  Thomas  Woolston,  ecclesiastical  lec- 
turer in  the  University  of  Cambridge  (early  eighteenth 
century). 
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Political  Alleqoeiks. 

For  use  of  allegory  as  a  political  expedient  by  Roger 
Williams,  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  see  J.  H.  McCarthy's 
'  History  of  the  United  States/  p.  50. 

Lord  Macaalay  tried  his  hand  at  allegory  in  "  Some 
Account  of  the  Great  Lawsuit  between  the  Parishes  of  St. 
Dennis  and  St.  George-in-the- Water  "  ('  Miscell.  Writings/ 
vol.  i,  p.  274,  April,  1824). 

An  ^Allegory ^  published  by  A.  M.  Piggott,  228,  Kenning- 
ton  Park  Road,  in  1872, "  shows  how  the  citizens  of  a  once 
happy  country  found  out  that  in  listening  to  Squeales  and 
Pugnacious  Mob-law  they  had  exchanged  lawful  freedom 
for  galling  anarchy,"  etc. 

See  also  'John  Bull  and  his  Wonderful  Lamp'  (1849). 
John  Bull  is  persuaded  by  a  wicked  magician,  Co-ab-deen 
(Cobden),  to  exchange  his  wonderful  Lamp  of  Protection 
for  the  gaudy  Lamp  of  Free  Trade,  etc.,  etc. 


Deyden's  'Hind  and  the  Panther.' 

The  great  absurdity  of  the  poem  arises,  not  in  the  fact 
that  the  animals  discuss  theology  qua  theology,  but  that 
they  discuss  a  matter  which  does  not  come  within  J;he 
purview  of  their  experience.  Turning  to  the  'Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments  ^  we  find  there  the  story  of  a  cock 
and  a  dog  who  discuss  their  master's  marital  affairs  with 
perfect  propriety.  The  cock,  in  suggesting  that  his  master 
should  administer  to  his  wife  a  sound  drubbing  as  a  cure 
for  his  domestic  infelicity,  is  speaking  as  the  lord  of  an 
extensive  harem  where  disobedience  is  unknown.  Success- 
ful in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs,  he  is  undoubtedly 
within  his  province  in  expressing  an  opinion  on  those  of 
his  master. 
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Bunyan's  'Pilqeim's  Peogbess/ 

See  curious  remarks  in  Macaulay's  *  Biographical  Essays ' 
("John  Bunyan")  as  well  as  his  famous  essay  on 
"  Southey^s  Edition  of  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress/'' 


Miscellaneous  Alleooeier. 

Sir  Kichard  Steele's  allegorical  contributions  to  the 
'Spectator'  were  only  two  in  number — on  August  12th, 
1712,  on  "  Education  "  (No.  455);  on  October  20th,  1712, 
on  the  "Homes  of  the  Muses"  (No.  574).  Budgell  sent 
one  on  July  8th,  1712,  on  the  "  Seasons  of  the  Year  "  (No. 
425).  Pamell  contributed  one  on  August  18th,  1712,  on 
"  Vanity."  Byrom  wrote  No.  587  (August  30th,  1714),  on 
"  The  Examination  of  Hearts." 

Tickell  in  1722  published  an  allegorical  poem  on  '  Ken- 
sington Grardens.' 

Dr.  Fordyce  not  only  commended  allegories  in  his  '  Ser- 
mons '  but  wrote  them  himself. 

Dr.  Alexander  Pennecuik  reprinted  in  1715  a  collection 
of  his  poems,  the  chief  of  which  is  an  allegorical  rhyme 
entitled  "Truth's  Travels." 

Defoe  published  in  1720  "  Serious  Reflections  during  the 
Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe," 
according  to  which  the  popular  nursery  narrative  was  but 
an  allegory  of  the  writer's  own  history. 

A  controversy  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  authorship  of 
the  'History  of  Prince  Titi:  a  Royal  Allegory'  (1786) 
between  Macaulay  and  Croker. 

Erasmus  Darwin's  botanical  allegorisings  in  the  '  Loves 
of  the  Plants '  provoked  George  Canning's  parody  on  the 
'  Loves  of  the  Triangles.' 
For  collections  of  allegories  in  volume  form  see  : 
'Allegories    for    Young    Ladies,'   G.   Pearch,    London 
U769). 
'Allegories  and  Visions,'  R.  Harrild  (1814). 
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'  Allegories/  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar. 

'  Sacred  Allegories/  by  Rev.  W.  Adams. 

'Twelve  Allegories/ by  Miss  K.  H.  Green  (John  Lane). 

'The  Pilgrim's  Way/  a  musical  allegory  by  "D.  Elliot." 

A  considerable  number  of  works  of  a  more  or  less 
allegorical  character  dealing  with  imaginary  common- 
wealths has  appeared  from  time  to  time  from  an  early 
date^  but  since  when  once  the  reader  has  been  landed  on 
the  shores  of  the  Utopia,  or  strange  country  by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called,  all  disguise  of  narrative  ia  thrown 
off  and  the  reader  is  treated  to  the  author's  views  on 
political  or  social  economy  (with  or  without  a  satirical 
reference  to  the  condition  of  his  own  country),  it  appeared 
more  suitable  that  the  consideration  of  such  works,  stand- 
ing as  they  do  in  a  class  by  themselves,  should  not  be 
included  in  the  present  paper. 

Similarly  the  books  of  '  Emblems '  of  the  early  seven- 
teenth century  merit  separate  treatment. 

In  France  during  the  eighteenth  century  allegory 
flourished  as  in  England ;  e.  g.  Diderot  wrote  "  The  Sceptic's 
Walk,''  Rousseau  "Envy.''  A  very  fine  allegory  is  "  Du  Pays 
de  Tendre,"  by  the  Abbe  D'Aubignac.  Other  examples  are 
cited  in  Vapereau's  '  Dictionary.' 
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COLERIDGE,    WORDSWORTH,   AND    THE 
AMERICAN    BOTANIST    WILLIAM 
BARTRAM. 

BY   ERNEST   HARTLEY    COLERIDGE,    HON.F.R.S.L. 
[Read  May  23rd,  1006.] 

Poetry  cometh  not  by  observation  nor  without 
it  either.  It  is  ever  a  passionate  voice  provoked  or 
evoked  by  observation  of  the  world  without  or  by 
the  "  goings  on "  of  the  world  within,  the  soul  of 
man.  Hence  it  is  that  poets,  being  amateurs,  or 
lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  marvellous,  have  been 
the  receivers  and  transmitters  of  travellers'  tales, 
and  have  married  them  to  immortal  verse.  Let  me 
give  you  by  way  of  preface  or  prelude  to  my  essay 
three  well-known  instances  of  a  poetical  rendering 
of  some  unknown  traveller's  tale.  Homer,  in  the 
Seventh  Book  of  the  *  Odyssey  '  describes,  doubtless 
at  second  hand,  the  orchard  plot  or  garden-pleas- 
aiince  of  the  King  of  the  Phaeacians.  I  have,  for 
my  own  amusement  and  for  yours,  paraphrased  or 
taravestied  those  weU-known  lines,  in  doggerel  verse, 
not  forgetting  the  unapproachable  excellence  of 
Mr.  Lang's  poetic  prose,  or  of  Philip  Worsley's 
Spenserian  stanzas,  but  because,  for  the  ear,  though 
not  for  the  critical  taste,  the  sorriest  rhyme,  of 
itseif,  i^o-ets  anew  the  passion  of  the  original. 
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"  A  stone's  throw  from  the  castle-gate 
There  rose  a  garden  ground 
Four  plough-gates  square  in  strength  and  state,- 
And  it  was  walled  around. 

"  Full  many  a  tree  was  spreading  there 
Its  blossoms  to  the  sun  : 
Apple  and  pomegranate  and  pear. 
Sweet  figs  and  olive  dun. 

"  And  these  were  spreading  to  the  sun 
Their  blossoms  red  and  white, 
And  those  against  the  sky  were  dun, 
Or  green  as  chrysolite. 

"  And  through  and  through  the  blossoming 
The  trees  their  fruitage  bore ; — 
Winter  and  summer,  spring  to  spring, 
Ripe  fruit  for  evermore. 

"  The  west  winds  blow,  ripe  apples  grow, 
And  pears  on  every  tree ; 
Sweet  figs  and  grapes  in  clustered  row. 
As  ripe  as  ripe  could  be. 

"  Close  by  the  garden's  utmost  bound 
There  lies  an  acre  bare, 
Where  ripened  grapes  are  parched  and  brown'd 
In  hottest  noontide  air ; 

"  And  in  the  vineyard's  midmost  ring 

Knee  deep  the  treaders  tread. 

And  still  there  is  grape-gathering 

And  still  the  grapes  are  bled. 

"  But  in  the  vineyard's  foremost  lines 
What  wondrous  sight  is  there  ! 
Sweet  fall  the  blossoms  from  the  vines, 
While  purpling  grapes  gleam  fair. 
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"  And  ^twixt  the  vinepoles  and  the  wall, 
Skirting  their  outmost  row, 
Green  herbs  are  set,  for  use  withal, 
A  trim  and  goodly  show. 

"  But  oh  !  these  two  bright  founts  that  are 
The  joy  of  that  fair  place ; 
One  spreads  its  waters  near  and  far 
In  swift  and  sinuous  race, 

"  To  keep  that  garden  green, — and  one, 
Forgetful  of  its  mate. 
Dancing  and  sparkling  in  the  sun 
Flows  ^neath  the  castle  gate 

"  To  where  the  fountain-head  lies  still, — 
And  folk,  at  mom  and  even, 
Their  thirsty  pitchers  oft  refill : — 
This  grace  the  gods  have  given." 

Still  more  familiar  to  us  is  the  Psalmist's 
impressionist  sketch  of  a  storm  at  sea.  He  writes 
as  a  landsman  rehearsing  the  tale  of  some  "  ancient 
mariner  " : 

'^  They  that  go  down  into  the  sea  in  ships,  and  occupy 
their  business  in  great  waters.  These  men  see  the  works 
of  the  Lord  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.  For,  at  his  word, 
the  stormy  wind  ariseth;  which  lifteth  up  the  waves 
thereof.  They  are  carried  up  to  the  heaven,  and  down  again 
to  the  deep :  their  soul  melteth  away  because  of  their 
trouble.  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man,  and  are  at  their  wits^  end.''  * 

This,  I  take  it,  is  not  the  record  of  a  personal  ex- 
perience, but  the  poetical  rendering  of  the  "  natural 
language,"  as   Wordsworth  might  have  put  it,   of 

•"Are  at  their  wits'  end"  may  perhaps  be  more  correctly  rendered, 
••  And  all  their  cunnin(2^  is  sucked  down  into  the  waters  " — they,  as  yet, 
are  not  drowned,  but  their  seamanship  is  drowned — an  omen  of  their 
impending  fate. 
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Phoenician  sailors,  a  lyrical  ballad  sung  to  the  harp 
of  Zion — some  years  before  the  awakening  of  the 
harp  of  Quantock. 

A  third  instance  of  a  poet's  use  of  other  eyes  than 
his  own  may  be  taken  from  Milton's  description 
of  the  banyan-tree  or  Flcm  religiosciy  a  description 
characterised  by  Coleridge  as  "  creation  rather  than 
painting,  or  if  painting,  yet  such,  and  with  such 
co-presence  of  the  whole  picture  flashed  at  once  upon 
the  eye,  as  the  sun  paints  in  the  caviera  ohscura.'' 

"  The  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned, 
But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known, 
In  Malabar  or  Decan  spreads  her  arms 
Branching  so  broad  and  long  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grovv 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade 
High  over-arched  and  echoing  walks  between  : 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickest  shade." 

Relying  on  these  august  precedents,  or  of  their 
own  sweet  wills,  both  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  not 
yet  labelled  Lake  Poets,  sought  and  found,  in  books 
of  travel,  "stones  of  price,  for  garniture  of  the 
edifice  "  of  their  metrical  fabric.  Coleridge,  who 
was  ever  a  devourer  of  folios,  had  already  in  pre- 
Wordsworthian  days  illustrated  his  **  Religious 
Musings,"  a  theological  essay  in  blank  verse,  with 
tropes  and  metaphors  drawn  from  the  pages  of  the 
Moravian  missionary  David  Crantz  and  from  a  Latin 
work  by  Knud  or  Canut  Leem,  De  Lapponibus ;  and, 
as  we  all  know,  it  was  because  Wordsworth  happened 
to  read  Shelvocke's  "Voyage"  that  the  "Ancient 
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Mariner  "  shot  the  albatross  to  his  undying  remorse 
and     our    unspeakable    gain.     Shelvocke    was    in 
Wordsworth's  hands  some  time  in  October,  1797, 
and    then,   or    a  little    after,    William    Bartram's 
*  Travels    through    North    and    South     Carolina, 
Greorgia,   East    and   West    Florida,   the    Cherokee 
Country,'  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1791  and  in 
London   in    1791     and   1794,    found    its    way   to 
Coleridge's  cottage  at  Nether  Stowey.     It  was  not, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  Bristol  Library  to  which 
Coleridge  had  access — at  least,  it  is  not  among  the 
books  for  which  he  signed  his  name,  and,  though 
documentary  proof  is  wanting,  it  may  be  inferred, 
I  think  safely  inferred,  that  his  introduction  to  the 
remarkable  volume  was  in  this  wise.    ("  Happy,"  says 
the  Roman   poet,    "is   he   who    has   been   able   to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  things,"  and  happy  indeed  is 
the  biographer  or  critic  if  he  can  put  two  and  two 
or  one  and  one  together  and  piece  out  some  shattered 
fragment  of  the  past.    The  *  Book  of  the  Dead,'  like 
the  marvellous  strip  of  papyrus  which  the  King  has 
given  to  the  British  Museum,  is  written  in  hiero- 
glyphic, but  it  is  worth  the  labour  of  a  lifetime  to 
decipher  and  to  understand  what  is  written  for  our 
learning. 

Will  you  go  with  me  backwards  and  forwards 
whilst  I  piece  together  some  scattered  fragments, 
pne  poor  half-sheety  not  of  thrice-secular  papyrus, 
but  of  eighteenth  century  note-paper  ?) 

In  1734  or  thereabouts,  when  George  II,  who 
hated  "boetry  and  bainting,"  was  king  of  these 
realms,  the  colony  of  Georgia,  named  after  him,  was 
founded  by  General  James  Oglethorpe,  a  native  of 
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Godalming,   in   Surrey,   who   undertook,  with  the 
support  of  a  band  of  one  hundred  adventurers,  to 
wrest  the  soil  from  its  legitimate,  natural,  and  rightful 
owners,  the  Indians.  There  was  no  Colonial  OflSce  in 
those  days,  but  a  Board  of  trustees  were  appointed,  or 
appointed  themselves,  who  satin  London  and  received 
reports  from  the  man  on  the  spot.      Prominent  on 
this  Board,  its  Chairman  or  President,  I  suppose  (he 
was  titular  President  of   Georgia),   was  Sir  John 
Perceval,  first  Earl  of  Egmont,  a  painstaking  official 
and  author  of  a  still  famous  genealogical  treatise. 
His  son  John,  the  second   Earl,   was   Lord    High 
Admiral  and  Postmaster-General,  and  by  this  or 
by  that  built  himself  a  huge  castle  at  Enmore  in 
Somersetshire,   distant  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  Nether  Stowey ;  and  his  son,  John  James,  the 
third   earl,   who   reigned  from  1772  to  1822,  was 
lord  by  inheritance  of  Enmore  Castle,  and  also  of 
large  plantations  in  Amelia  Island,  a  long  strip  of 
fertile  soil  off  the  coast  of  East  Florida.     How  he 
came  by  these  plantations,  from  his  grandfather  the 
President  of  Georgia,  or  his  father  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  I  have  no  knowledge,  but  his  they  were, 
by  might  or  by  right,  and  thereby — I  mean  by  these 
plantations  in  Amelia  Island — hangs  my  tale. 

And  now  I  must  ask  you  to  jump  back  some 
seventy  years  or  more  and  to  recross  the  Alantic 
Ocean.  In  1728,  six  or  seven  years  before  General 
Oglethorpe  undertook  to  persuade  the  poor  Indians 
that  their  territory  had  been  bestowed  by  Provi- 
dence upon  King  George  II,  and  was  rightly  named 
Georgia,  a  young  Quaker  named  John  Bartram, 
whose  grandfather  had  migrated  from  Derbyshire  to 
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the  American  colonies,  founded  a  botanical  garden  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuykill,  near  the  city  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  modem  science, 
devoting  his  long  life  to  the  discovery,  the  collection, 
and  classification  of  rare  plants  and  flowers.  Linnasus 
hailed  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  naturalists  of  his  day, 
and  George  III,  before  that  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing about  the  tea-chests,  appointed  him  to  the 
somewhat    vague    and    general    post  or   chair   of 
American  Botanist.      He  was  a  dutiful,  laborious, 
tender-souled,  nature-loving,  Grod-fearing  man — an 
Israelite  without  guile.    I  am  afraid  that  he  was  but  a 
poor  denominationalist,  and  would  not  have  benefited 
by  a  "four-fifths  clause";   for  the  people   called 
Quakers  very  gently  put  him  out  of  their  Society ; 
and,  though  he  continued  to  keep  their  rules,  he  in- 
scribed this  distich  beneath  his  study- window :  "  Tis 
God  alone.  Almighty  Lord,  The  Holy  One  by  me 
adored  " ; — and  some  there  were  who  scented  heresy, 
and  who  took  those  beautiful  and  pious  words  amiss. 
He  was  almost  a  teetotaler,  confining  himseK  to  small 
beer,  or — think  of  it,  ye  children  of  dyspepsia ! — to 
cider  diluted  with  milk.     None  the  less,  or  all  the 
more,  he  lived  to  be  close  on  eighty,  and  when  his  time 
came  passed  away  with  only  a  moment's  pang.     He 
was  the  author  of  more  than  one  botanical  work  still 
worth  studying,  but  it  was  reserved  for  his  fifth  son 
(fifth  or  sixth  child,  for  he  was  a  twin)  William,  who 
took  up  his  work  as  a  botanist,  to  put  his  humani- 
tarian precepts  into  practice  and  to  bear  witness  to 
the  passionate  but  undogmatic  faith  which  he  had 
learned  from  his  father's  lips.     Of  "William  we  know 
butUttle  save  that  in  1770,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
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Fothergill,  the  Quaker  physician  who  founded    tbe 
famous  Friends'  school  at  Ackworth  in  Yorkshire,  lie 
undertook  to  explore  the  Floridas  and  the  western 
parts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  with  a  view  to  "  the 
discovery  of  rare  and  useful  productions  of  Natui^, 
chiefly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom."     Now,  as  it  hap- 
pened, one  of  his  hosts  and  entertainers  who  helped 
him  to  prosecute  his  researches  was  a  certain  Mr. 
Egan,  agent  and  manager  of  Lord  Egmont's  planta- 
tions on  Amelia  Island  ;  and  it  is  surely  a  pardonable 
guess  that  it  was  through  a  certaiu  Mr.  Cruikshank, 
Lord  Bgmont's  agent  at  Enmore  Castle,  that  so  costly 
a  book  as  William  Bartram's  *  Travels '  got  down  to 
Nether    Stowey,    and    remained    for    a    while    in 
Coleridge's  hands  for  perusal  and  transcription.  For 
not  only  was  Enmore  Castle  a  show  place  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  but  John  Cruikshank,  the 
agent's  son  and  assistant,  lived  at  Stowey,  next  door 
to  Coleridge.    The  two  young  men  were  friends  and 
neighbours,  and  were  constantly  in  and  out  of  each 
other's  houses.    It  was  John  Cruikshank's  dream  of  a 
ship  manned  with  skeletons  which   suggested  the 
phantom  ship  in  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  and  it  was 
in    honour   of  a  Cruikshank  baby  that   Coleridge 
wrote  some  other  verses  which,  I  dare  say,  were 
regarded  by  Mrs.  Cruikshank  as  the  greater  achieve- 
ment of  the  two. 

"  This  day  among  the  faithful  placed, 
And  fed  with  fontal  manna, 
0  with  maternal  title  graced 
Dear  Anna's  dearest  Anna!*' 

What  a    pity  it  was  that  he   could  not  always 
write  in  this  exalted  strain ! 
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NoTv^,  it  was  in  the  winter  of  1797-1798,  when  he 
was    in    daily    intercourse    with  Cruikshank,   that 
Coleridge  became  acquainted  with  Bartram's  journals. 
The  first  intimation  of  his  knowledge  of  such  a  book 
is  to  be  found  in  a  note  to  some  lines  headed  "  This 
Lime  Tree  Bower,  My  Prison,"  which  were  written  in 
July,  1797,  but  published  three  years  later.     Charles 
Lamb  and  William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth  were 
guests  at  the  cottage,  how  quartered  or  domiciled 
I  know  not,  and  as  ill  luck  would  have  it  Coleridge, 
who  was  lame  from  a  scalded  foot,  could  not  wander 
with  his  friends  over  the  Quantock  Hills.     One  day 
from    the  lime-tree   bower  in  the   orchard    at  the 
back  of  his  cottage  he  had  been  watching  the  home- 
ward, flight  of  the  last  rook,  and  had  in  his  enforced 
confinement    consoled   himself  with   the   reflection 
that  as  it  "flew  creeking  o'er"  his  head  Charles 
Lamb  had  seen  aud  heard  it  too : 

"  My  gentle-hearted  Charles  !  when  the  last  rook 
Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it !  deeming  its  black  wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in  light) 
Had  crossed  the  mighty  orb's  dilating  glory 
While  thou  stoodst  gazing ;  or  when  all  was  still, 
Flew  creeking  o'er  thy  head,  and  had  a  charm 
For  thee,  my  gentle-hearted  Charles,  to  whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant  that  tells  of  Life/' 

The  expression  is  a  strange  one;  and,  mindful 
perhaps  of  what  he  elsewhere  calls  "  compositors' 
emendations,"  he  quotes  Bartram's  description  of  the 
flight  of  the  Savanna  crane  as  an  independent 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  his  observation.  The 
note  runs  as  follows  : 
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"('Flew  creeking^)  {sic).  Some  months  after  I  had 
written  this  line  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  find  that  Bartram 
had  observed  the  same  circumstances  of  the  Savanna 
crane  :  '  When  these  birds  move  their  wings  in  flight,  their 
strokes  are  slow,  moderate,  and  regular;  and  even  when 
at  a  considerable  distance  or  high  above  us,  one  plainlv 
hears  the  quill  feathers ;  their  shafts  and  webs  upon 
one  another  creak  as  the  joints  or  working  of  a  vessel  in  a 
tempestuous  sea/  " 

Coleridge's  theory  of  poetical  license  applied  to 
the  dates  and  occasions  of  his  poems  as  well  as  to 
the  poems  themselves,  and  all  that  we  can  gather 
with  any  certainty  from  the  note  is  that  about  the 
time  when  he  wrote  the  lines  to  Charles  Lamb  he 
read  a  description  of  the  flight  of  the  Savanna  crane. 
There  is,  however,  unimpeachable  evidence    which 
tends   to   show    that    his   first   acquaintance   with 
Bartram   belonged   rather  to   the  end  than  to  the 
earlier  part  of  1797,  that  the  last  rook  "flew  creek- 
ing"  some  months  before  the  Savanna  crane  had 
floated  into  his  ken.     In  a  private  notebook  which 
Coleridge  kept  at  this  time,  and  which  is  known  as 
the  "  Gutch  Memorandum  Book,"  there  are  several 
extracts  from  Bartram's  '  Travels.'     It  is  impossible 
to  fix  the  exact  date  when  these  extracts  were  made, 
but  their  relative  position  to  other  entries  affords 
some  clue.     The  first  extract  (Note-Book,   p.  31, 
Bartram,  p.  127),  a  description  of  the  alhgators  of 
West   Florida,   follows   some   disjointed   scraps  of 
poetry.     Among  these  scraps  occur  the  lines  : 

''  Behind  the  thin 
Grey  cloud  that  covered  but  not  hid  the  sky, 
The  round  full  moon  looked  small " — * 
*  Gutch, '  Note-book;  p.  59. 
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a  variant  of  a  line  in  "  Christabel."  Half  wav 
through  the  extract  we  come  upon  an  incident  in 
Hartley  Coleridge's  babyhood : 

''  Hartley  fell  down  and  hurt  himself.  I  caught  him  up 
angry  and  screaming — and  ran  out  of  doors  with  him.  The 
moon  caught  his  eye — he  ceased  crying  immediately — ^and 
his  eyes  and  the  tears  in  them,  how  they  glittered  in  the 
moonlight ! " 

A  poetical  rendering  of  this  story  is  to  be  found 

in  "  The  Nightingale,"  which  was  written  in  April, 

1798.       The   account   of  the   alligators    is  copied 

almost  verbatim,  but  in  Coleridge's  version  of  the 

following    sentence    we    see    the    poet    at    work. 

"  About  noon,"  says  Bartram  (p.  138),  the  weather 

became  extremely   sultry,   not  a  breath    of  wind 

stirring,  hazy  and  cloudy,  with  very  heavy  distant 

thunder,  which  was  answered  by  the  crocodiles.     It 

was  a  presage  of  a  storm."     The  note-book  puts  it 

thus :     "  The  distant   thunder   sounds   heavily,  the 

crocodiles  answer  it  like  an  echo."     Then  follows  a 

lengthy  description  of  the  Loblolly  Bay,  or  Gordonia 

Lasianthus,  of  which  more   anon.     The  last  entry 

which   has   any   reference   to   Bartram  is   not   an 

excerpt,  but  embodies  the  substance  of  his  narrative 

and   contains  the  germ  of  a  poem  that  was  to  be 

(Note-Book,   p.  36) :   "  The   life    of  the   Seminole 

{sic)y  playful  from  infancy  to  death,  compared  with 

the  snow,  which  in  a  calm  day  falling  scarce  seems 

to  fall,  and  plays  and  dances  in  and  out  to  the  very 

moment  that  it  touches   the   ground."     Now,   the 

frontispiece  of  Bartram's  *  Travels '  is  a  portrait  of 

Mice    Chlucco,   the    Long   Warrior,   King  of    the 
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Siminoles,  and  it  was  the  word  "  Seminole  "  which 
gave  me  the  chie  to  the  meaning  of  the  note,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  source  of  the  other  extracts  wticb 
are  inserted  without  any  reference  to  their  origin. 

With    this    hitherto    mysterious    fragment    tte 
references  to  Bartram  come  to  an  end  and  Coleridge 
returns  to  poetical  jottings  for  "  The  Nightingale," 
So,  then,  after  at  least  one  line  of  "  Christabel "  had 
taken  shape  and  whilst  "  The  Nightingale  "  was  on 
the   stocks  Bartram  was  read  and  digested.    The 
entries  in  the  note-book  were  probably  made  in  the 
spring  of  1798,  nine  or  ten  months  after   Charles 
Lamb  came  to  Stowey  and  "  The  Lime  Tree  Bower  " 
was   written.     Nothing  is   more  tempting  to   the 
minute   critic  than  the  discovery  of  resemblances 
between  the  book  which  a  poet  is  known  to  have 
read  and  the  poems  which  he  afterwards  produces, 
but  such  resemblances  are  often  fanciful  and  mis- 
leading.    There  are,  however,  passages  in  Bartram's 
descriptions  of  the  Great  Sink,  Alligator  Hole,  and 
of  intermittent  springs  in  the  land  of  King   Tala- 
hasochte  near  the  river  of  little  St.  Juan  which  may 
have  suggested  the  imagery  of  the  mysterious  dream- 
fountain  in  "  Kubla  Khan."     Let  me  pick  out  a  few 
of  Bartram's  sentences  (Chap.  VII)  descriptive  of 
the  Great   Sink,  Alligator  Hole,  etc.,  which  may 
have   rested  on   and   in   Coleridge's  consciousness 
before  they  took  visionary  shape  in  his  exquisite 
dream  poem.     He  speaks  of  waters  which  "  descend 
by  slow  degrees  through   rocky  caverns  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  whence  they  are  carried  by 
subterraneous  channels  into  other  receptacles  and 
basons."     He  travels  for  several  miles  over  "  fertile 
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eminences  and  deliglitful  shady  forests."     He  is  en- 
chanted by  a  "  view  of  a  dark  sublime  grove  "  ;  of 
the  grand  fountain  he  says  that  the  "  ebullition  is 
astonishing  and  continual,  though  its  greatest  force 
of  fury  intermits  "  (note  that  word  "  intermits  ") 
"  regularly  for  the  space  of  thirty  seconds  of  time  : 
tlie  ebullition  is  perpendicular  upward,  from  a  vast 
rugged  orifice  through  a  bed  of  rock  throwing  up 
small  particles  of  white  shells/'     He  is  informed  by 
"  a  trader  "  that  when  the  Great  Sink  was  forming 
there  Tvas  heard  "  an  inexpressible  rushing  noise  like 
a  mighty  hurricane  or  thunderstorm,"  that  the  earth 
was  overflowed  by  torrents  of  water  which  came  wave 
after  wave  rushing  down,  attended  with  a  terrific 
noise  and  tremor  of  the  earth,"  that  the  fountain 
ceased  to  flow  and  "  sank  into  a  huge  bason  of  water  " ; 
but,  as  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes, "  vast  heaps  of  frag- 
ments of  rock"  (Coleridge  writes  "huge  fragments"), 
"  wliite  chalk,  stones,  and  pebbles  had  been  thrown 
up  by  the  original  outbursts  and  forced  aside  into 
the  lateral  valleys."     Now  listen  to  "  Kubla  Khan." 

"  Kubla  Khan. 

"  In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree  : 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round : 
And  here  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills, 
Where  blossomed  many  an  incense-bearing  tree  ; 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills, 
Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 
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'^  Bat  oh  !  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 
Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedam  cover 
A  savage  place !  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e^er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon-lover ! 
And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seething, 
As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing. 
A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced : 
Amid  whose  swift  half-intermitted  burst 
Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail. 
Or  chafFy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail : 
And  'mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 
It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 
Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion 
Through  wood  and  vale  the  sacred  river  ran, 
Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean  : 
And  'mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war ! 

''  The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  waves ; 

Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 

From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice  ! 

"  A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 
In  a  vision  once  I  saw  : 
It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid, 
And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played, 
Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 
Could  I  revive  within  me 
Her  symphony  and  song, 
To  such  a  deep  delight  'twould  win  me, 
That  with  music  loud  and  long, 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air. 
That  sunny  dome  !  those  caves  of  ice  ! 
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And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there, 
And  all  should  cry,  '  Beware  !  Beware ! 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair  ! 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread. 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed. 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise/  '* 

I     pass   from    these    manifest    coincidences    of 
imagery  and  phraseology  to  a  less  verifiable  bnt  no 
less  suggestive  coincidence  of  moral  feeling  or  senti- 
ment.    One  of  Bartram's  tales  is  that  during  the 
night  he  went  many  times  to  a  spring  to  fetch  water, 
and   that  on   revisiting  the  spot  by   daylight  he 
perceived  that  the  fountain  was  guarded  by  a  huge 
rattlesnake.     Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  "  generous 
snake  "  had  spared  him  and  his  companions,  so  would 
he  spare  the  snake.     If  Coleridge  read  this  passage 
no  doubt  he  read  it  with  approval,  and  still  more 
must   his   sensitive   and  devout    spirit  have  been 
stirred  by  the  prayer  in  which  the  traveller,  roused 
by  the  morni;Qg  song,  of  birds,  "  the  gentle  monitors 
of  mead  and  grove,"  dedicates  himself  to  the  high 
service  of  Nature. 

"  Ye  vigilant  and  faithful  servants  of  the  Most  High  ! 
ye  who  worship  the  Creator  morning,  noon,  and  eve,  in 
simplicity  of  heart !   I  haste  to  join  the  universal  anthem. 
*  *  *  -jf-  * 

"  0  Universal  Father  !  Look  down  upon  us,  we  beseech 
thee,  with  an  eye  of  pity  and  compassion,  and  grant  that 
universal  peace  may  prevail  in  the  earth,  even  that  divine 
harmony  which  fills  the  heavens,  thy  glorious  habitation  ! 
And,  0  Sovereign  Lord  !  since  it  has  pleased  thee  to  endue 
man  with  power  and  pre-eminence   here   on   earth,   and 
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establish  his  dominion  over  all  creatures,  may  we  look  up 
to  thee,  that  our  understanding  may  be  so  illuminated 
with  wisdom,  and  our  hearts  warmed  and  animated  with  a 
due  sense  of  charity,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  do  thy 
will,  and  perform  our  duty  towards  those  submitted  to  our 
service  and  protection ;  and  be  merciful  to  them  even  as 
we  hope  for  mercy." 

Is  not  this  the  moral  and  the  spirit  of  the  "  Ancient 
Mariner  "  ? 

'^  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

Xo  doubt   when  Bartram   first  fell  in   his  way 
Coleridge  took  notes  with  a  view  to  future  poems.    As 
Crantz  and  as  Leemius  had  supplied  similes  and  illus- 
trations for  "  Religious  Musings  "  and  the  "  Visions 
of  the, Maid  of  Orieans";  as  Shelvocke's  *  Voyages,' 
and  *  Purchas's  Pilgrimage '  had  fed  his  imagination 
with  still  richer  and  more  delicate  food,  so  he  hoped 
and  intended  to  wed  Bartram^s  dreamlike  narrative 
to  immortal  verse.     Alas  !  in  the  autumn  of  1798  he 
turned  his  steps  to  Germany,  and  "  turned  no  more  " 
to  the  "  soft  ideal  scenes  "  of  nature  and  of  fairyland. 
But  the  good  seed  which  Bartram  had  dropped  fell 
into  good  ground.     In  respect  of   poetical  capital 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  had,  as  we  know,  gone 
into  partnership,  and  though  they  soon  found  that 
it  was   impossible  to  work  at  the  same  loom  they 
shared  the  raw  material  in  common.     At  the  same 
time   that    Coleridge    was   making   extracts    from 
Bartram  Wordsworth   must  have  studied  the  book 
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still  more  carefully,  and  as  it  turned  out,  to  more 
enduring  purpose.  In  the  snowy  winter  of  1798- 
1799  which  he  passed  at  Goslar,  instead  of  perfect- 
ing himself  in  the  German  tongue  or  learning  to 
distinguish  between  the  reason  and  the  understand- 
ing,  Wordsworth  among  other  lyrical  pieces  pro- 
duced "  Ruth."  In  the  second  edition  of  the  *  Lyrical 
Ballads,'  which  was  published  in  1800,  and  in  subse- 
quent editions  of  his  poems,  certainly  as  late  as  1820, 
a  brief  note  was  appended  to  the  tenth  stanza  of 
"  Ruth  *'  in  which  the  magnolia  and  the  scarlet  flowers 
of  Georgia  are  introduced.     The  note  runs  thus : 

^'The  splendid  appearance  of  these  scarlet  flowers, 
which  are  scattered  with  such  profusion  over  the  hills  in 
the  southern  parts  of  North  America,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Bartram  in  his  'Travels^"  ('Lyrical  Ballads,^ 
1800,  vol.  ii,  p.  106). 

The  purport  of  the  note  was  merely  to  explain 
the  allusion,  and  in  after  years,  when  the  magnolia 
grandijiora  and  other  American  plants  were  no 
longer  rarities,  it  was  omitted  as  superfluous.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stanzas  descriptive  of  the 
scenery  of  Georgia  are  a  closer  rendering  of  Bartram 
than  the  note  seems  to  imply. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  place  the  words  of  the 
traveller  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  poet,  and 
the  poet  must  be  allowed  to  take  precedence. 

"  There  came  a  youth  from  Georgia's  shore 
A  military  casque  he  wore. 
With  splendid  feathers  drest ; 
He  brought  them  from  the  Cherokees ; 
The  feathers  nodded  in  the  breeze, 
And  made  a  gallant  crest/' 
VOL.   XXVII.  8 
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Bartram's  description  of  the  Indian  headdress  is 
as  follows  (p.  499) : 

"A  very  carious  diadem  or  band^  about  foar  inches 
broad^  and  ingeniously  wrought  or  woven,  and  curiously 
decorated  with  stones,  beads,  wampum,  porcupine  quills, 
etc.,  encircle  their  temples,  the  front  peak  of  it  being 
embellished  with  a  high  waving  plume,  of  crane  or  heron 
feathers." 

Mico  Chlucco,  King  of  the  Siminoles,  whose 
portrait  adorns  the  frontispiece,  wears  just  such  a 
military  casque  as  Wordsworth  describes.  He  is 
armed  with  a  tomahawk  and  spear,  and  his  top-knot 
consists  of  three  nodding  plumes.  If  he  was  a 
typical  Seminole  that  "playful' 'race  must  have  been 
much  more  formidable  than  flakes  of  falling  snow- 
To  return  to   "Ruth": 

"  He  told  of  girls,  a  happy  rout ! 
Who  quit  their  fold  with  dance  and  shout. 
Their  pleasant  Indian  town. 
To  gather  strawberries  all  day  long ; 
Returning  with  a  choral  song 
When  daylight  is  gone  down.** 

And  this  is  what  Bartram  saw  in  *  the  Vale  of 
Keowe,  near  to  the  Jore  mountain  and  the  Tanase 
river  in  the  country  of  the  Cherokees : 

"A  vast  expanse  of  green  meadows  and  strawberry 
fields ;  a  meandering  river  gliding  through,  saluting  in  its 
various  turnings  the  swelling,  green,  turfy  knolls 
embellished  with  parterres  of  flowers  and  fruitful  straw- 
berry beds ;  flocks  of  turkeys  strolling  about  them,  herds 
of  deer  prancing  in  the  meads  or  bounding  over  the  hills. 
Companies  of  young  innocent  Cherokee  virgins,  some  busy 
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gathering  the  rich  fragrant  fruit,  others  having  already 
filled  their  baskets,  lay  reclined  under  the  shade  of 
florif erous  and  fragrant  native  bowers  of  magnolia,  disclos- 
ing their  beauties  in  the  fluttering  breeze  and  bathing 
their  limbs  in  the  cool  fleeting  stream,  while  other  parties, 
more  gay  and  libertine,  were  yet  collecting  strawberries, 
or  wantonly  chasing  their  companions,  tantalising  them, 
staining  their  lips  and  cheeks  with  the  rich  fruit/^ 

This  "  sylvan  scene  of  primitive  innocence  "  led  to 
an  "  innocent  frolic  "  on  the  part  of  Bartram  and  his 
young  companions,  but  for  his  naive  account  of  this 
Arcadian  junketing  I  must  refer  you  to  the  work 
itself.     Again  to  quote  from  "  Ruth  "  : 

"  He  spake  of  plants  that  hourly  change 
Their  blossoms,  through  a  boundless  range 
Of  intermingling  hues ; 
With  budding,  fading,  faded  flowers 
They  stand  the  wonder  of  the  bowers 
From  morn  to  evening  dews/' 

In  Coleridge's  note-book  (p.  33)  occurs  the 
following  extract  from  Bartram  (p.  159). 

"Describe  *the  never  bloomless  furze,'  and  the 
transi  (tion)  to  the  Gordonia  Lasianthus."  (The 
furze  was  described  in  *  Fears  in  Solitude'.) 

"  Its  thick  foliage  of  a  dark  green  colour  is  flowered 
over  with  large  milk-white  fragrant  blossoms  (on  long, 
slender  elastic  peduncles,  at  the  extremities  of  its  numerous 
branches,  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaves)  and  renewed 
every  morning,  and  that  in  such  an  incredible  profusion, 
that  the  tree  appears  silvered  over  with  them,  and  the 
ground  beneath  covered  with  the  fallen  flowers.  It,  at  the 
same  time,  continually  pushes  forth  new  twigs,  with  young 
buds  on  them ;  and  in  the  winter  and  spring  the  third 
year's  leaves,  now  partly  concealed  by  the  new  and  perfect 
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ones^  are  gradually  changing  colour  from  green  to  a 
golden  yellow,  from  that  to  a  scarlet,  from  scarlet  to 
crimson,  and  lastly  to  a  brownish-purple,  and  then  fall  to 
the  ground.  So  that  the  Gordonia  Lasianthns  may  be 
said  to  change  and  renew  its  garments  every  morning 
throughout  the     .     .     .     year/' 

Again,  in  the  two  next  stanzas  of  "  Ruth "  the 
allusions  to  the  magnolia,  the  cypress-spire,  the 
hibisctis  coccineus^  and  the  "  green  Savannahs  "  were, 
as  the  note  acknowledged,  suggested  by  Bartram  : 

"  He  told  of  the  magnolia  spread 
High  as  a  cloud  high  overhead, 
The  cypress  and  her  spire. 
Of  flowers  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam 
Cover  a  hundred  leagues  and  seem 
To  set  the  hills  on  fire. 

"  The  youth  of  green  Savannahs  spake 
And  many  an  endless,  endless  lake 
With  all  its  fancy  crowds 
Of  islands  that  together  lie 
As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  evening  clouds." 

The  story  of  Ruth  was  "  suggested,"  sajs 
Wordsworth,  "  by  an  account  I  had  of  a  wanderer 
in  Somersetshire,"  but  the  conception  of  tie 
irresponsible,  light-hearted,  half-savage  "  youti 
from  Georgia's  shore  "  owes  something  to  Bartram's 
poetical  description  of  the  "  Life  of  the  Playful 
Seminole,"  which  Coleridge  compared  to  the  flakes 
of  falling  snow.  Like  snow,  too,  which  melts  afi  it 
falls,  was  Coleridge's  dream  of  writing  an  Indian 
poem.     With  "  The  Brook  "  and  "  The  Epic  on  the 
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Origin  of  Evil,"  it  passed  into  the  limbo  of  might- 
have-beens,  but  the  impression  which  Bartram  had 
left  on  his  mind  was  deep  and  lasting.      In  1815  or 
1816,  when  he  composed  his  famous  criticism  of 
Wordsworth's    poetry    for    his    *  Literary     Life,' 
he  found  an  "  analogy  a  sort  of  allegory  or  con- 
nected simile  and  metaphor  of  Wordsworth's  intellect 
and  genius,"  in  one  of  Bartram's  magniloquent  sen- 
tences :  *  The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  dark  mould  on  a 
deep    stratum   of  tenacious   clay,    and    that  on  a 
foundation  of  rocks,  which  often  break  through  both 
strata,  lifting  their  backs  above  the  surface.     The 
trees    which   chiefly   grow   here   are   the   gigantic 
black  oak,  magnolia  grandiflora,  fraxinus  excelsior, 
platane,andafew  stately  tulip  trees'  "  (B.  L.  'Works,' 
vol.  iii,  p.  61);  and  twelve  years  later  Coleridge  has 
not  forgotten  his  early  favourite.    The  *  Table  Talk ' 
for  January  27,  1827,  records  the  following  dictum  : 
"  The  latest  book  of  travels  I  know,  written  in  the 
spirit  of  the  old  travellers,  is  Bartram's  account  of 
his  tour  in  the  Floridas.     It  is  a  work  of  high  merit 
in  every  way." 

Some  years  before  this  he  had  picked  up  on  a 
book-stall  or  been  presented  with  a  copy  of  Bartram's 
*  Travels.'  The  title-page  of  the  volume  which  lies 
before  me  bears  the  following  inscription :  "  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  Highgate,  April,  1818,"  but  contrary  to 
his  wont  he  has  added  no  more.  The  Marginalia  which 
enriched  his  own  books  and  those  of  his  friends  are 
nowhere  to  be  found.  But  on  the  flyleaf,  scrawled 
in  pencil  by  a  female  hand,  are  these  pathetic 
lines,  which,  slight  as  they  are,  can  surely  have  been 
Tmtten  by  no  other  than  S.  T.  C. 
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"  Oh,  Christmas  Day  !  oh,  happy  Day ! 
A  foretaste  from  above, 
To  him  who  hath  a  happy  home. 
And  love  returned  from  love. 

"  Oh,  Christmas  Day  !  oh,  gloomy  Day ! 
The  barb  in  memory's  dart ! 
To  him  who  walks  alone  thro*  life 
The  Desolate  in  heart." 

These  are  sad  words,  but  the  days  when  Coleridge 
made  extracts  from  Bartram,  and  thought  to  com- 
pare the  "life  of  the  Seminole  to  falling  snow" 
were  days  of  radiant  hope,  of  friendship,  love,  and 
liberty.  There  are  some  beautiful  lines  in  "  The 
Nightingale  "  which  owe  nothing  to  Bartram,  but 
have  their  connection  with  my  story  because  thej 
were  written,  as  I  divine,  after  a  visit  to  Lord 
Egmont's  agent  at  Enmore  Castle.  The  "castle 
huge  "  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  Alfoxden  and 
the  "  hospitable  maid "  has  been  identified  with 
Dorothy  Wordsworth ;  but,  as  the  argument  is  long 
and  tedious,  you  must  accept  my  dogma  that  the 
nightingales  sang  at  Enmore,  and  that  the  gentle 
maid  who  "  dwelleth  hard  by  the  castle  "  was  the 
agent's  daughter  and  sister  to  Coleridge's  neighbour, 
the  immortal  dreamer  of  the  ship  of  skeletons. 

"  And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge. 
Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not ;  and  so 
This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood, 
And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass. 
Thin  grass  and  king-cups  grow  within  the  paths. 
But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
So  many  nightingales ;  and  far  and  near, 
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In  wood  and  thicket^  over  the  wide  grove, 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  songs. 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings, 
And  murmurs  musical  and  swift  'jug  jug/ 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all — 
Stirring  the  air  with  such  an  harmony, 
That  should  you  close  your  eyes,  your  might  almost 
Forget  it  was  not  day  !     On  moonlight  bushes, 
Whose  dewy  leaflets  are  but  half-disclosed. 
You  may  perchance  behold  them  on  the  twigs. 
Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  bright 

and  full, 
Glistening,  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  shade 
Lights  up  her  love-torch. 

.    "  A  mosfc  gentle  Maid, 
Who  dwelleth  in  her  hospitable  home 
Hard  by  the  castle,  and  at  latest  eve 
(Even  like  a  Lady  vowed  and  dedicate 
To  something  more  than  nature  in  the  grove) 
Glides  through  the  pathways ;  she  knows  all  their 

notes, 
That  gentle  Maid  I  and  oft  a  mementos  space, 
What  time  the  moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud, 
Hath  heard  a  pause  of  silence ;  till  the  moon 
Emerging,  hath  awakened  earth  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,  and  those  wakeful  birds 
Have  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy. 
As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  hundred  airy  harps  !     And  she  hath  watched 
Many  a  nightingale  perch  giddily 
On  blossomy  twig  still  swinging  from  the  breeze. 
And  to  that  motion  tune  his  wanton  song 
Like  tipsy  joy  that  reels  with  tossing  head/' 

It  was  with  something  more  than  a  scholar's 
felicity  that  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge  subscribed  as 
envoy  or  epilogue  to  the  Preface  of  ^  Table  Talk ' 
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those  exquisite  and  pathetic  words  of  the  Greek 
poet  Callimachus — Al  8c  real  Itoowfiv  ifi&iv^q — ^words 
which  have  been  translated  or,  as  it  were,  canonised 
by  the  author  of  "  lonica." 

''  They  told  me,  Heraclitus,  they  told  me  yoa  were  dead, 
They  brought  me  bitter  news  to  hear  and  bitter  tears  to 

shed. 
I  wept  as  I  remembered,  how  often  you  and  I 
Had  tired  the  Sun  with  talking  and  sent  him  down  the 

sky. 

*'  And  now  that  thou  art  lying,  my  dear  old  Carian  guest, 
A  handful  of  grey  ashes,  long,  long  ago  at  rest, 
Still  are  thy  pleasant  voices,  thy  nightingales  awake, 
For  Death  he  taketh  all,  but  these  he  cannot  take." 


THE   CITY   OF   PRAGUE. 

BY    COUNT   LUTZOW,    D.LITT.(0X0N.),    HON.   F.U.S.L. 
[Read  June  15th,  1906.] 

It  has  always  been  to  me  a  subject  of  great 
regret  that  Prague,  the  capital  of  my  country, 
should  be  so  little  known  in  England.  It  was 
therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  I  recently  read  a 
brief  but  brilliant  sketch  of  Prague  from  the  pen  of 
the  gifted  author  who  writes  under  the  name  of 
Vernon  Lee. 

Many  circumstances  contribute  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that  Prague  is  little  known  in  England,  and 
indeed  in  many  continental  countries.     I  am  fully 
aware  of   the  salutary  rule  that  excludes  politics 
from  the  proceedings  of  our  Society,  and  I   will 
therefore  limit  myself  to  the   statement  that   the 
authorities  of  the  Austrian  railways  do  nothing  to 
faciUtate  travel  in  Bohemia.     While  Prague  there- 
fore is  less  known  than  neighbouring  cities  such  as 
Nuremburg,  whose  historical  record  is  compared  to 
Prague  but  a  provincial  one,  the  city  has  always 
greatly  appealed  to  those  travellers  who  chanced 
to  visit  it. 

The  greatest  admirers  and  lovers  of  Prague,  how- 
ever, have  always  been  its  citizens,  and  indeed  the 
inhabitants  of  Bohemia  generally.     "  The  hundred- 
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towered  golden  city,"  the  Slavic  Prague,  "the 
mother  and  head  of  all  Bohemian .  cities,"  are  but 
a  few  of  the  names  that  have  been  given  to  Prague 
by  Bohemian  writers  at  different  periods. 

It  is  certain  that  Prague  is  of  very  ancient 
origin,  and  that  inhabited  spots  existed  where  the 
town  now  stands  almost  at  the  earliest  period 
known  to  history.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to 
reconstruct  the  earliest  history  of  Prague,  and 
indeed  of  Bohemia  generally,  and  the  attempts  to 
do  so  that  were  made  when  the  language  and 
literature  of  Bohemia  were  revived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  not  always  been 
successful.  The  only  authorities  are  the  scanty  and 
often  conflicting  notices  of  the  country  that  we 
find  in  the  works  of  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
writers.  I  have  dealt  with  this  subject  in  an  article 
that  will  shortly  appear  in  the  *  British  Historical 
Review,'  and  therefore  will  not  here  refer  in  detail 
to  this  subject.  It,  however,  deserves  mention  that 
recent  archaeological  research  has  proved  almost  to 
a  certainty  that  the  theory  generally  accepted  in 
the  last  century  according  to  which  Slavic  tribes 
and  the  Cechs  in  particular  first  entered  Bohemia 
about  the  year  451  after  Christ  is  incorrect.  It 
now  appears  certain  that  almost  from  the  earliest 
historical  period  at  least  part  of  Bohemia  was  in- 
habited by  Slavs.  Whether  this  applies  to  the 
district  in  which  Prague  is  situated  cannot  at  pre- 
sent be  stated  positively.  It  is  equally  impossible 
to  decide  whether  the  Bojohemum,  afterwards 
Marobudium,  mentioned  as  the  capital  of  Bohemia 
by  some  classical  writers,  was  situated  on  the  spot 
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where  Prague  now  stands.  The  geographical  situa- 
tion of  the  city,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  Bohemia 
on  both  banks  of  the  Vltava  or  Moldan,  and  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  that  river  joins  the  Elbe — the 
other  great  river  that  traverses  Bohemia — renders 
this  at  least  probable. 

The  earliest  inhabited  settlement  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  present  city  of  Prague  was  un- 
doubtedly situated  on  the  hill  known  as  Vysehrad 
(that    is   to    say   the   "higher   castle"    acropolis). 
That  hill  is  the  legendary  residence  of  King  Crocus 
and  his  three  daughters,  Kazi,  Teta,  and  Libussa. 
To  Libussa,  the  youngest  of  the  three  daughters, 
and    the    wife    of    the    legendary    peasant-prince 
Premysl,  from  whom  all  rulers  of  Bohemia  claim 
descent,  is  attributed  the  foundation  of   a   second 
settlement  at  Prague  on  the  Hradcany  hill  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vltava.      The  ancient  chronicler 
Cosmas,   of   Prague,   tells   us   that  Libussa,  while 
standing   on   a  high   rock  on  the  summit  of  the 
Vysehrad  in  the  presence  of  her  husband.  Premysl 
and  the  elders  of  the  people,  pointed  to  a  wooded 
hill   on  the   opposite  bank  of  the  river   and  fore- 
told  the  glory  of  the  city  that  would  arise  there. 
She  sent  some  of  her  followers  to  this  spot,  where 
they  found  a  man  who  was  working  at  a  door-sill  (in 
Bohemian  "  prah  ")  for   a  house.      When  Libussa 
was  informed  of  this  she  said — "As  even  mighty 
lords  bend  before  a  low  door,  so  from  this  event 
will  you  call  the  city  Praha.     They  then  built  on 
this  spot   Prague,   the    mistress   of    all   Bohemia. 
Though  this  account  of  the  foundation  of  Prague 
is  probably  only  legendary,  yet  it  is  very  ancient. 
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We  find  it  in  the  chronicle  of  Cosmas  of  Prague, 
who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  was,  with 
one  doubtful  exception,  the  earliest  historian  of  his 
country. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  visited  Prague 
that  the  older  settlement  on  the  Vysehrad,  and  the 
later  one  on  the  Hradcany,  were  divided  by  a  vast 
space — in  fact,  almost  the  whole  extent  of  land  on 
which  the  modem  city  of  Prague  is  situated.     The 
manner  in  which  the  town  gradually  grew  up  io 
the  period  when  the  whole  vast  space  between  the 
two  hills  was  covered  with  buildings  can,  though 
very  interesting  to  us,  have  but  little  interest  for 
dwellers  in  other  lands.     It  is  therefore  sufficient  to 
mention  here  that  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
settlement  on  the  Hradcany  a  certain  number  of 
buildings  sprang  up  on  both  banks  of  the  Vltava, 
which  from  an  early  period  were  connected  by  a 
wooden  bridge — the  first  predecessor  of  the  cele- 
brated bridge  of  Prague,  which  is  still  admired  by 
all  visitors  to  the  city.     The  more  important  settle- 
ment, that  on   the  right  bank  of   the   river,  was 
largely  peopled  with  German  immigrants,  and  the 
"  old  town  "  (star6  mesto  as  it  was  called)  long  had 
a  somewhat  more  German  character  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  city ;  this  continued  up  to  the  period 
of  the  Hussite  wars.     The  old  town  was  surrounded 
by  walls  during  the  reign  of   King  Wenceslas  I, 
probably  about  the  year  1235.     These  walls,  start- 
ing from  the  river,  followed  the  lines  of  the  present 
Elizabeth  Street,  and  then  of  the  Graben  or  Pri- 
kopy,  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  modem  Prague, 
which  indeed  thence  derives  its  name  that  signifies 
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ditch  or  trench.  These  fortifications  included  the 
interesting  ancient  Jewish  town,  but  additional 
walls  and  gates  that  were  closed  every  evening 
separated  the  Jewish  dwellers  from  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  old  town. 

The   greatest  enlargement  of   Prague,  however, 
took    place   during  the    reign  of    Charles   I — the 
German  Emperor  Charles  IV — the  most  popular  of 
Bohemia's  rulers,  whose  memory  is  still  venerated 
by  the  people.     He  enclosed  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  land  between  the  limits  of  the  old  town  and 
the  Vysehrad  with  walls,  and  within  this  space  in 
an   extraordinarily   short   time    the   "new   town" 
arose  that  includes  the  largest  part  of  the  modem 
city  of   Prague.      Charles  was  a  great  benefactor 
of    Prague,    and    has    been    called    the    "  second 
founder  "  of  the  city.     A  great  number  of  the  most 
important  buildings,  including   the  famed   bridge, 
are  due  to  him,  but  time  is  not  sufficient  to  enlarge 
on  these  matters ;  besides,  the  details  can  be  found 
in  many  works,  among  others  in  some  of  my  own. 
I  should,  however,  mention  the  foundation  of  the 
University,  which  henceforth  plays  so  great  a  part 
in  the  history  of  Prague.      Here  as  elsewhere  I 
think  that  an  account  of  the  events  that  befel  in 
Prague,  given  in  the  words  of  contemporary  native 
chroniclers,  is  the  more  interesting.     One  of  these 
chroniclers,  Benes  of  Weitmil,  writes : 

*'  The  University  became  so  great  that  nothing  equal  to 
it  existed  in  Germany,  and  students  came  there  from  all 
parts— from  England,  France,  Lombardy,  Poland,  and  all 
the  surrounding  countries,  sons  of  nobles  and  princes,  and 
prelates  of  the  church  from  all  parts  of  the  world." 
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It  is  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of 
the  University  at  a  time  when  universities  were  few 
in  number  that  Prague  became  the  centre  of  the 
Hussite  movement,  and  in  consequence  obtained  for 
a  time  a  world-wide  importance.  Though  Charles 
IV  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  luxury  and  im- 
morality of  the  Bohemian  clergy,  yet  the  great 
prosperity  for  which  the  country  was  indebted  to 
his  rule  had  a  very  deteriorating  influence  on  the 
Bohemian  priests.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  de- 
tails, but  I  may  quote  the  quaint  contemporary  saying 
which  stated  "  that  it  was  easier  to  find  on  the  bridge 
of  Prague  a  stag  with  golden  antlers  than  a  worthy 
priest." 

It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  movement  in 
favour  of  church  reform  would  have  obtained  its 
world-wide  importance  had  it  not  been  for  the 
striking  personality  of  John  Hus,  the  greatest  of 
Bohemians,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Slavs. 
John  Hus  was  born  in  Southern  Bohemia  about  the 
year  1373,  and  arrived  in  Prague  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  took  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  Master 
of  Arts  between  the  years  1393  and  1396.  In  1401 
he  became  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  in  the 
following  year,  at  an  unusually  early  age.  Rector  of 
his  university.  I  cannot  attempt  even  to  outline 
here  the  momentous  events  that  happened  at  Prague 
during  the  stay  of  Hus.  He  soon  became  preacher 
at  the  newly-founded  Bethlehem  Chapel,  and  was 
from  the  first  an  ardent  Bohemian  patriot.  Many 
of  his  sermons  have  been  preserved,  and  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  patriotism.     Thus  when  German  troops 
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under  the  margrave  of  Meissen  invaded  Bohemia 
Hus,  preaching  at  the  Bethlehem  Chapel,  declared 
that — 

'*  The  Bohemians  are  more  wretched  than  dogs  or  snakes, 
for  a  dog  defends  the  couch  on  which  he  lies,  and  if  another 
dog  tries  to  drive  him  away  he  fights  with  him,  and  a  snake 
does  the  same.     But  us  the  German  oppress,  seizing  all  the 
offices  of  State,  while  we  are  silent.     Bohemians  shoald,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  according  to  all  human  laws, 
indeed,  also,  according  to  the  law  of  God,  and  according 
te  the  natural  order  of  things,  be  foremost  in  all  the  offices 
of  the  Bohemian  Kingdom  ;  thus  the  French  are  so  in  the 
French  Kingdom,  and  the  Germans  in  the  German  lands. 
Therefore,  should  a  Bohemian  rule  his  own  subordinates, 
and  a  German  German   subordinates.      But  of  what  use 
would  it  be  were  a  Bohemian  not  knowing  German  to  be- 
come a  priest  or  bishop  in  Germany  ?     Assuredly  he  would 
be  as  useful  as  a  dumb  dog  who  cannot  bark  to  a  herd  ! 
And,  again,  equally  useless  to  us  Bohemians  is  a  German, 
and  knowing  that  this  is  against  God^s  law  and  the  regula- 
tions^ I  declare  it  be  illegal  " ! 

The  stirring  words  of  Hus,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
lapse  of  five  centuries,  appear  very  modern  to  a 
Bohemian,  are  well  worth  notice,  as  they  bear  wit- 
ness to  a  fact  that  has  often  been  neglected,  that  is, 
that  Hus  played  a  great  political  part  in  the  history 
of  his  country.  The  questions  of  opposition  to  the 
Germans  and  the  question  of  church  reform  were, 
of  course,  closely  connected,  for,  in  consequence  of 
the  unfair  regulations  that  then — probably  contrary 
to  the  intentions  of  its  founder,  Charles — ruled  the 
university  almost  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  in 
German  hands. 

The  activity  of  Hus  did  not  immediately  cause  a 
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conflict  between  him  and  his  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
He,  indeed,  continued  for  some  time  on  good  terms 
with  the  Archbishop.  It  was  only  when  he  began  to 
study  the  teaching  and  adopt  the  views  of  Wycliffe 
that  he  incurred  the  censure  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  On  the  other  hand  the  university  in 
which  a  recent  decree  of  King  Wenceslas  had 
assured  supremacy  to  the  national  party  now  favoured 
the  views  of  Hus.  When,  by  order  of  Archbishop 
Zbynek,  the  works  of  Wycliffe  were  publicly  burnt 
in  Prague  troubles  broke  out  in  the  city.  A  contem- 
porary chronicler  writes : 

"  Instantly  a  great  sedition  and  discord  began.  Some 
said  that  many  other  books  besides  those  of  Wjcliffe  bad 
been  burnt,  therefore  the  people  began  to  riot,  the  courtiers 
of  the  King  were  incensed  against  the  canons  and  priests; 
many  opprobrious  songs  against  the  Archbishop  were  sung 
in  the  streets.^' 

In  consequence  of  these  troubles  Hus  left  Prague, 
and  henceforth  only  visited  the  town  for  a  short 
period  before  he  started  on  his  fatal  journey  to 
Constance. 

The  news  of  the  death,  or,  as  the  Bohemians 
deemed  it,  the  murder  of  Hus,  necessarily  caused 
fury  and  indignation  in  Bohemia.  The  knights  and 
nobles  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  met  at  Prague  on 
September  2nd,  1415,  and  issued  a  protest  against 
the  murder  of  Hus  that  was  couched  in  the  strongest 
language,  and  stigmatised  the  execution  of  the 
martyr  as  "  an  iniquitous  deed  committed  out  of 
hatred  of  the  Bohemian  people,  and  the  Slavic  race." 
The  firm  attitude  of  the  Bohemian  people,  all  ranks 
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and  classes  of  which  were  united — unfortunately  a 
rare  occurrence — ^f  or  a  time  intimidated  the  Germans 
and  other  partisans  of  the  Roman  church.  During 
the  hfe  of  King  Wenceslas  no  attempt  was  made  to 
conquer  Bohemia  by  force  of  arms.  The  King's 
health  had  been  failing  for  some  time,  but  events 
that  occurred  in  the  "  new  town  "  of  Prague  hastened 
his  death. 

On  July  30th,  1419,  when  the  Hussite  priest,  John 
of  Zelivo,  was — as  had  now  become  customary — 
carrying  the  sacrament  while  leading  a  procession 
through  the  streets,  stones  were  thrown  at  the  Hus- 
sites from  the  windows  of  the  town  haU  of  the  new 
city.  The  exasperated  people,  lead  by  John  Zizka, 
of  Trocnov,  one  of  the  King's  courtiers,  who  after- 
wards became  the  famous  Hussite  general,  stormed 
the  town  hall,  and  threw  from  the  windows  the 
mayor  and  several  town  councillors,  to  whom  the 
outrage  was  attributed.  This  "  defenestration  " — 
I  have  ascertained  that  the  word  is  recognised  in 
the  English  language — marks  the  beginning  of  the 
religious  wars  in  Bohemia,  just  as  the  better  known 
"defenestration"  of  1618  precedes,  but  by  two 
years,  the  end  of  the  Bohemian  struggle  for  religious 
liberty. 

On  receiving  news  of  this  event  King  Wenceslas 
was  immediately  seized  by  a  slight  apoplectic  fit. 
A  second  severer  attack  caused  his  death  on  August 
16th.  Renewed  riots  broke  out  in  Prague,  and  the 
partisans  of  church  reform  obtained  possession  of 
the  city,  though  the  royal  troops  continued  to  hold 
the  castles  of  Hradcany  and  Vysehrad. 

Through  the  death   of   Wenceslas,   his   brother 
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Sigismund,  King  of  the  Germans  and  King  of 
Hungary  became  heir  to  the  Bohemian  throne, 
though,  as  at  that  period,  and,  indeed,  during  two 
further  centuries,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  crown 
of  Bohemia  was  hereditary  or  elective,  his  claim  was 
a  doubtful  one.  Sigismund's  firm  adherence  to  the 
Papal  cause,  and  his  dislike  to  the  Bohemian  nation, 
which  he  took  little  trouble  to  conceal,  would,  at 
any  rate,  have  made  it  doubtful  that  he  would  be 
recognised  as  their  sovereign  by  the  Bohemians,  but 
when,  through  his  instigation,  Pope  Martin  V  pro- 
claimed a  crusade  against  Bohemia,  the  whole  nation 
rose  in  arms  against  Sigismund.  In  an  appeal  to 
the  people  issued  jointly  by  the  nobles  and  by  the 
citizens  of  Prague,  it  was  declared  that  no  Bohemian 
should  obey  the  orders  of  Sigismund,  King  of  the 
Germans,  and  King  of  Hungary,  who  was  the  enemy 
of  the  Bohemian  nation,  and  who  had  not  been 
crowned  as  King  of  Bohemia.  Shortly  afterwards 
an  army  of  "crusaders"  collected  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  invaded  Bohemia.  They  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous,  for  Monstrelet,  a  contemporary 
writer,  states : — "  11  arriva  tant  de  gens  zu  a  peine 
se  pouvaient  ils  nombrer."  These  vast  bands  of 
adventurers  have  for  ever  discredited  the  name  of 
crusaders,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  even  indi- 
cate the  cruelties  which  they  committed  in  Bohemia. 
Sigismund,  who  was  the  leader  of  this  vast  army, 
arrived  at  Prague  on  June  30th,  1420,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  at  the  Hradcany  castle  that  was  stili 
held  by  his  adherents. 

The  Praguers,  who  had  been  joined  by  a  Taborite 
force  commanded  by  Zizka,  confidently  awaited  the 
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attack  of  the  Romanists.  As  I  have  written  else- 
Tvhere,  to  them,  as  afterwards  to  the  Puritans, 
absolute  confidence  in  scripture  rendered  despond- 
ency impossible.  No  man  or  woman  of  Prague 
doubted  that  the  Lord,  who  had  once  struck  down 
the  forces  of  Sennacherib,  would  now  strike  down 
the  forces  of  Sigismund. 

Sigismund  had  decreed  that  a  general  assault  on 
Prague  should  be  made  on  the  14th  of  July,  and 
that  simultaneous  attacks  on  the  city  should  be  made 
from  the  Hradcany  and  Vysehrad  castles,  while  a 
third  force  should  attack  the  Vitkov  (now  Zizkov) 
hill,  that  assured  to  the  Hussites  their  communica- 
tions with  the  open  country.  This  hill  was  held  by 
Zizka  with  a  small  force  of  Taborites — but  among 
the  Taborites  all — men  and  women,  as  well  as 
children,  were  soldiers.  The  contemporary  chro- 
nicler writes  that,  in  spite  of  the  heroism  of  Zizka, 
his  troops  were  for  a  time  beaten  back.  One  of 
the  small  earthworks  was  held  for  a  long  time  by 
only  twenty-six  men,  two  women,  and  one  girl,  who 
long  braved  the  attacks  of  several  hundred  Germans. 
When  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  retreat,  one  of 
the  women  refused  to  leave  her  post,  saying  that  a 
true  Christian  must  never  give  way  to  Antichrist. 
She  was  immediately  cut  down  by  the  Germans.  I 
mention  this  incident  as  evidence  to  the  indomitable 
religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Bohemians,  which,  for  a 
time,  enabled  them  to  resist  the  attacks  of  almost  all 
Europe  that  was  at  war  against  their  city. 

Shortly  after  the  Bohemian  victory  on  the  Zizkov 
Sigismund  abandoned  the  siege  of  Prague,  though 
his  troops  continued  to  occupy  the  two  castles.     At 
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the  end  of  October  he  attempted  to  aid  the  besieged 
garrison  of  the  Vysehrad,  and  a  very  sanguinary 
battle  took  place  in  the  fields  between  the  castle  and 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Pankrac.  Picturesque 
though  these  eariy  battles  for  religious  freedom 
appear  to  us,  a  lengthy  account  of  them  would,  I 
fear,  appear  tedious  to  an  Englishman.  The  Hussite 
wars  were  at  last  ended  by  the  so-called  compacts, 
which  conceded  to  the  Bohemians  at  least  some  of 
their  demands.  Thus  they  were  granted  the  right 
to  receive  communion  in  the  two  kinds,  a  privilege 
that  they  retained  up  to  the  suppression  of  Bohemian 
independence  in  1620. 

In  1526  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  a  brother 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  was  chosen  as  king  bj 
the  Bohemian  Estates.  The  unwritten,  but  almost 
unbroken,  alliance  between  the  house  of  Habsburg 
and  the  Roman  See  was  then  already  in  existence,  and 
Ferdinand  and  his  successors  constantly  endeavoured 
to  curtail  the  religious  freedom  which  the  Bohemians 
had  obtained  at  the  price  of  so  much  bloodshed. 
Prague  was  the  scene  of  many  stirring  events  during 
this  struggle,  but  time  prevents  me  from  attempting 
even  to  outline  them. 

I  shall  limit  myself  to  referring  to  the  events  of 
the  years  1618  to  1620,  which  had  a  decisive  effect  on 
the  fate  of  Prague  and,  indeed,  of  Bohemia  generally. 

We  have  a  very  safe  guide  in  the  writings  of 
Pavel  Skala  ze  Zhore,  a  contemporary  and  an  eye- 
witness of  many  of  the  events  he  records.  As 
previously  I  shall  quote  from  these  little-known 
writings.  In  1611  the  weak  Emperor  Rudolf,  King 
of  Bohemia,  had    granted   the   so-called  letter  of 
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majesty,  which  considerably  enlarged  the  rights  of 
the  Bohemian  Protestants.     The  oflBcials  of  Vienna 
and  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  Court,  however, 
constantly  endeavoured  to  limit  the  rights  of  the 
Protestants.     The  Bohemian  nobility,  then  almost 
entirely  Protestant,  opposed  the  Vienna  authorities, 
and  this  opposition  finally  led  to  the  famed  defenes- 
tration of  Prague  on  May  23rd,  1618.     Of  this  event 
Skala  writes,  after  describing  the  negotiations  be- 
tween   the    Bohemians,  nobles,  and  Martinic   and 
Slavata,  the  Austrian  ofl&cials : 

''No  mercy  was  granted  tliem,  and  first  the  lords  of 
Smecno  (Martinic)  were  dragged  to  the  window  near  which 
the  secretaries  generally  worked,  for  Kinsky  was  quicker 
and  had  more  aid  than  Count  Thurn,  who  had  seized 
Slavata.  Then  they  were  both  thrown,  draped  in  their 
cloaks,  and  with  their  rapiers  and  decorations  just  as  they 
had  been  found  in  the  councillors  office,  one  after  the  other, 
head  foremost  out  of  the  western  window  into  a  moat  be- 
neath the  palace,  which,  by  a  wall,  was  separated  from  the 
other  deeper  moat.  They  loudly  screamed  '  alas,  alas,^  and 
attempted  to  hold  on  to  the  window-frame,  but  were  as  last 
obliged  to  let  go  as  they  were  struck  on  their  hands." 

Equally  graphic  are  Skala's  descriptions  of  the 
executions  of  the  Bohemian  patriots  that  followed 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  White  Mountain,  but  I 
fear  to  obtrude  on  your  patience. 

The  period  that  followed  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain  is  one  of  decay  in  Bohemia  generally,  and 
in  Prague  in  particular.  It  is  only  occasionally  that 
we  meet  with  a  mention  of  the  once-famed  capital, 
now  apparently  an  Austrian  provincial  city.  Thus 
Lady    Mary    Montague    writes : — "  The    ladies   of 
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Prague  followed  the  fashions  of  the  ladies  of  Vienna 
but  somewhat  as  the  ladies  of  Exeter  follow  the 
fashions  of  London." 

I  have  often  spoken  and  written  of  the  revival  of 
the  Bohemian  language  and  literature  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
do  so  here  in  a  few  words,  nor  would  it  be  possible 
entirely  to  exclude  politics,  which  I  am  determined 
to  ignore.  I  should  also  state  that  Prague  now  has 
a  fine  national  theatre,  musevma,  and  university,  and 
that  all  these  institutions,  of  course,  have  greatly 
contributed  to  extend  the  importance  and  value  of 
the  national  language.  Yet  I  think  I  should  men- 
tion the  fact  that  the  Bohemian  national  language, 
which  appeared  nearly  extinct  a  century  ago,  is  now 
a  flourishing  one  with  a  rapidly  increasing  literature 
is  a  very  exceptional,  almost  unique  one.  It  would 
be  very  tempting  to  enlarge  on  this  subject  if  time 
permitted. 

Prague  is  gradually  recovering  its  ancient  import- 
ance, and  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  towns  that  require 
but  to  be  known  to  be  loved.  I  confidently  hope 
that  these  few  words  that  I  have  ventured  to  address 
to  you  will  contribute  to  making  that  beautiful  city 
better  known  in  England. 


'UMR  KHAYAM. 

BY  A.   EOGEBS,   M.B.A.S. 
[Bead  Kovember  28th,  1906.] 

In  a  paper  which  is  meant  to  rehabilitate  in  the 
opinion  of  the  English  reading  public  the  character 
of  the  well-known  astronomer-poet  of  Persia,  'TJmr 
Khayam,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of 
his  life  from  particulars  gathered  from  his  own 
works  and  what  has  been  left  on  record  by  his  con- 
temporaries, in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  counter- 
act the  impression  that  has  been  generally  created 
— chiefly  by  the  perusal  of  what  purports  to  be  a 
translation,  although  it  is  in  reality  little  more  than 
a  paraphrase,  of  a  small  portion  of  his  writings, 
that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  present  day  in  the 
poetry  of  the  late  Edward  Fitzgerald.  This  poem 
is  couched  in  such  fascinating  diction  that  it  has 
fairly  taken  the  public,  both  in  England  and  America, 
by  storm,  and  any  attempt  to  place  before  them  a 
different  version  is  met  at  once  by  the  simple  reply, 
"  Oh,  it  is  of  no  use ;  Fitzgerald  holds  the  field."  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  prove  that,  as  the 
consequence  of  this  predilection  for  rather  a  fasci- 
nating English  poem,  a  very  erroneous  opinion  has, 
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as  it  were,  become  stereotyped  in  the  public  mind,  an 
opinion  that,  however  it  may  have  arisen,  is  one- 
sided, and  to  the  detriment  of  the  true  character  of 
the  man  to  whom  it  relates.  Whether  by  accident  or 
design,  the  quatrains  selected  for  translation  by 
Fitzgerald  contain  but  little  that  does  not  relate  to 
the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  earthly  things,  the  entire 
absence  of  any  look-out  for  the  future,  as  everything 
after  death  seems  an  absolute  void  from  which  there 
is  no  possibility  of  return,  with  the  resultant  advice 
that  it  is  the  best  philosophy  to  make  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  day  with  wine^.  women,  and  sensual 
pleasures.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  however,  there 
are  not  infrequent  references  to  women  of  fliiflt-form, 
which,  as  Hurts  are  the  celestial  damsels  that  are 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  faithful  in  the  Mussulman 
Paradise  with  wine  and  other  enjoyments,  prove  that 
the  author  had  some  ideas  of  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed 
after  mortal  death,  as  well  as  mentions  of  hell 
{duzaJch)^  and  punishment,  and  a  Day  of  Judgment, 
which  undoubtedly  show  he  knew  there  would  be 
some  kind  of  final  reckoning. 

Out  of  what  number  the  particular  quatrains 
translated  by  Fitzgerald  were  selected,  or  whence 
they  were  taken,  does  not  appear  from  his  intro- 
ductory remarks,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  there 
are  in  existence  a  very  large  number  either  really 
composed  by  'Umr  himself  or  by  a  variety  of  other 
poets  at  different  times  and  attributed  to  him,  which 
in  the  course  of  centuries  have  become  included 
among  the  so-called  Bnbaiydt.  Many  of  these,  as 
will  be  presently  seen,  contain  unmistakable  proofs 
of  the  bent  of  .'Umr  Khayam's  mind,  and  in  forming 
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a  judgment  as  to  its  general  nature  must  in  all  fair- 
ness be  taken  into  consideration  when  we  estimate 
his  character.  But  before  proceeding  to  such  details 
it  would  be  as  well  to  make  a  few  remarks  as  to 
the  method  adopted  in  translating  the  comparatively 
small  number  included  by  Fitzgerald  in  his  transla- 
tion. The  incidents  of  Khayam's  life  will  be  alluded 
to  hereafter. 

It  has  for  long  been  a  disputed  point  as  to  whether 

translations  from  a  foreign  langxiage,  especially  from 

foreign  poetry,  into  English  should  be  literal  or  free. 

Much,  it  seems  to  me,  must  depend  on  the  end 

which  such  translations  are  meant  to  serve  and  the 

class  of  persons  whom  it  is  proposed  to  interest  in 

them.     I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that 

the  imitation  should  be  as  close  as  possible,  not  only 

as  to  style,  but  also  as  to  sense  and  sentiment,  and 

that,  as  a  rule,  prose  is  better  rendered  into  prose 

and  verse  into  verse.    The  order  in  which  the  words 

in  the  former  must  be  arranged  must  to  a  great 

extent  follow  grammatical    rules,   as  they  do   in 

speaking,  to  be    properly  intelligible;   whereas   a 

greater  flexibility  may  be  allowed  in  the  latter,  as 

practical  forms  of  expression  in   these  may  vary 

according  to  the  genius  and  bent  of  mind  of  those 

employing  them  more  than  in  the  bare  asseveration 

of  ordinary  straightforward  statements  of  facts  oi 

ideas  meant  to  be  conveyed  in  plain  prose  writing. 

There  are   little  nuances  or  turns  of    expression 

that  may  be  more  easily  caught  in  cases  where  a 

transposition  of  words  is  allowable  than  in  those, 

for  instance,  where  the  nominative  case  must  come 

before  the  verb  according  to  strict  grammar  and  the 
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accusative  follow  it.  Not  only  so,  but  the  ability  to 
transpose  the  position  of  words  frequently  adds  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  rhymes  necessary  to  complete 
lines  in  poetical  compositions  can  be  found. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  a  critical 
comparison  of  several  versions  adopted  by  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  Le  Gallienne,  Whinfield,  and  others,  in 
their  methods  of  paraphrasing  the  now  celebrated 
quatrains  of  'Umr  (or  as  commonly  written 
"  Omar  ")  Khayam.  Of  these  so-called  translators 
Whinfield  was  the  only  one  who  really  knew  some- 
thing of  the  original  language,  Persian,  in  which  the 
quatrains  were  composed,  as  Fitzgerald's  know- 
ledge of  it  was  very  slight,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  they  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
translations  by  others,  in  paraphrasing  which  they 
have  adopted  to  a  great  extent  their  own  ideas  in 
place  of  those  of  the  author  himself.  One  glaring 
instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  fourth  quatrain  to 
Fitzgerald's  version,  which  runs  thus : 

*'  Now  the  New  Year  reviving  old  desires, 
The  thoughtful  soul  to  solitude  retires. 

Where  the  White  Hand  of  Moses  on  the  bough 
Puts  out,  and  Jesus  from  the  ground  suspires.'^ 

The  word  rendered  here  as  "  solitude "  is  sahra, 
which  has  the  double  meaning  of  a  desert  and  an 
open  plain.  From  the  former  Fitzgerald,  con- 
sidering with  European  ideas  solitude  the  most 
suitable  place  in  which  melancholy  reflections  might 
be  indulged,  has  given  the  sentiment  of  the  verse  a 
morbid  interpretation,  whereas  the  poet's  own  id 
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was  that  at  the  coming  of  spring  the  white  hand  of 
Moses,  typified  by  the  white  down  appearing  on  the 
bough  of  the  willow  and  other  trees  when  the 
young  buds  are  about  to  burst  forth,  brings  glad- 
ness into  the  heart  of  the  beholder  and  draws  him 
towards  the  open  plain,  where  he  may  realise  the 
beauty  of  the  fresh  verdiu'e  that  is  about  to  cover 
the  earth. 

There  are  other  instances  in  which  those  quatrains 
of  Fitzgerald's  that  are  presumed,  from  his  having 
selected    them    to    illustrate    the    ideals    of    'TJmr 
Khayam's  philosophy,  to  contain  the  leading  ideas 
of  the  latter,  are  misleading ;  and  it  is  not  exactly 
correct  to  say,  as  the  former  does  in  the  preface  to 
his  book,  that  'TJmr  Khayam  only  diverted  himself 
in  bitter  or  humorous  jest  with  speculative  prob- 
lems of  Deity,  Destiny,  Matter  and  Spirit,  Good  and 
Evil,  and  other  such  questions  easier  to  start  than  to 
run  down,  and  the  pursuit  of  which  becomes  a  very 
weary  sport  at  last.    There  is  a  far  more  devout  spirit 
shown,  for  instance,  in  the  following  quatrains  taken 
from  among  those  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  and  others 
in  the  larger  number  contained  in  Whinfield's  edition 
of  nearly  five  hundred.  The  mere  fact  that  Fitzgerald 
has  only  taken  seventy-five  out  of  a  far  greater  num- 
ber proves  that  he  failed  to  take  a  fair  view  of  'Umr's 
character,  and  passed  very  lightly  over  the  more 
philosophical  and  serious  aspect  of  it.   The  following 
relates  to  forgiveness  of  sins  : 

"  Pardon  by  tens  my  faults :  each  virtue  reckoning  give : 
All  of  my  sins  do  thou,  for  love  of  God,  forgive. 

Let  not  the  wind  and  air  light  up  thy  rancour's  fire, 
But  by  the  tomb  of  Allah's  Prophet  now  forgive/^ 
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The  next  relates  to  the  instability  of  life : 

"  Since  constant  in  this  world  we  cannot  now  remam, 
Lover,  capbearer  gone,  food  even  gives  us  pain: 

How  long  shall  old  or  new  traditions  last,  wise  man  ? 
Once  gone,  in  new  or  old  worlds,  what  would  be  my 

gain?'' 

And  this  to  penalty  for  offences : 

"  In  loving  thee  reproach  I  bear  in  many  a  way : 
My  promise  if  I  break,  the  penalty  I  pay : 

And  if  my  life  to  thy  oppression  I  should  yield, 
I  should  bear  less  than  this  until  the  Judgment  Day/' 

The  following,  again,  is  in  direct  contradiction  of 
the  sensuous  spirit  conveyed  in  most  of  the  quatrains 
quoted  by  Fitzgerald : 

"  The  form  of  being  and  not  being,  both  I  know 
.    As  I  discern  the  inwardness  of  high  and  low. 

Of  my  own  learning  still  may  I  be  now  ashamed. 
Of  drunkenness,  the  true  condition,  when  I  know." 

In  Quatrain  1 25  we  have : 

"  O  Darvish,  now  of  form  the  garment  throw  away, 
Nor  for  form's  sake  thy  own  self  give  away : 

Upon  thy  back  of  poverty  the  old  rug  throw : 
Beneath  it  as  a  king  the  drum  thou  may  est  play." 

In  Quatrain  145 : 

"  0  heart,  if  from  the  body's  dust  thou  canst  be  free, 
Thy  naked  soul  to  heaven  may  rise  and  flee. 

The  Empyrean  is  thy  habitation  :  shame  to  thee 
That  thou  should'st  come  a  denizen  of  earth  to  be." 

It  is  evident,  from  these  and  other  quatrains  which 
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would  be  too  numerous  to  quote,  that  *ITmr  E^ayam 
was  by  no  means  the  mere  voluptuary  he  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  have  been.     He  was  a  man  of 
science,  an  astronomer  of  no  mean  repute,  as  well 
as  a  reformer  of  the  Calendar,  having  compiled  the 
astronomical  tables  known  as  the  Zij-i-Malikshahi, 
reformed  the  old  Persian  Calendar,  named  the  era 
of  Yazdijird,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Note  C  in  the  appendix  to  Whinfield's  edition  of 
the   quatrains.      It    is   thus  evident  that    he  was 
a   hard-headed,  matter-of-fact  man,  and   that  the 
manner  in  which  he,  so  to  speak,  let  himself  loose 
in  some  portions  of  his  verse  in  his  occasional  warm 
references  to  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  may  be 
ascribed,  not  to  his  liking  for  mere  scenes  of  con- 
viviality, as  conveyed  by  Fitzgerald,  but  to  a  re- 
action against  the  dulness  of  ordinary  Mussulman 
religious  life.   The  assemblies  in  those  days,  in  which 
wine  was  somewhat  largely  consumed,  were  in  fact 
the  nurseries  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  times,  and 
served  to  counteract  that  dulness  to  a  certain  extent. 
They  were  in  reality  not  connected  with  their  religious 
spirit. 

'Umr  Khayam,  whose  full  name  was  Abul  Fath 
'Umr  bin  Ibrahim,  or  the  son  of  Ibrahim,  adopted 
the  TaJchallus,  the  poetical  name,  or,  as  we  shall  call 
it,  the  nom  de  plume  of  Khayam,  the  tent-maker, 
in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  age,  in  the 
same  manner  that  Fariduddin  Attar,  the  perfumer, 
from  AtVj  the  barbarous  English  "  otto  "  of  roses,  the 
former  from  having  at  one  time  been  a  maker  of 
tents,  and  the  latter  from  having  dealt  in  perfumes 
or  essences.     He  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  of 
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Naishapiir  in  the  Province  of  Khorasan,  and  lived 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  and  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era.    His  his- 
tory has  been  related  by  Nizam  ul  Mulk,  Vazir  of 
Alp  Arslan,  the  son,  and  Malikshah,  the  grandson, 
of    Tughral    Beg,   the   Tartar,   who   founded   the 
Seljukian  dynasty,  and  who  finally  were  instrumental 
in  causing  Europe  to  undertake  the  Crusades.   This 
Nizam  ul  Mulk  was  a  fellow-student  of  'Umr  Khayam 
and  Hassan  bin  Sabah  at  Naishapiir  under  the  Imam 
Muvaffak  at  that  place,  the  latter  having  a  great 
reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Koran,  to  the 
extent  that  it  was  generally  believed  that  any  boy 
who  studied  under  him  would  assuredly  attain  to 
honour  and  happiness.     The  trio  were  great  friends 
with  each  other,  and  in  the  course  of  their  friend- 
ship entered  into  a  solemn  compact  that  whichever 
of  them  might  attain  to  the  dignity  and  honour 
expected  from  their  study  under  the  Imam  should 
share  these  with  the  other  two.     After  some  years 
Nizam  rose  to  be  administrator  during  the  reign  of 
Alp  Arslan,  and  his  two  friends,  having  found  him 
out,  came  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  their  youthful 
compact.      This   the   Vazir  generously  agreed  to. 
Hassan  obtained    a  place    in   the    administration, 
and  finally  appears  to  have  founded   the    sect  of 
the   Ismailians  or  Assassins,  but  with  his  history 
we   have   nothing    further    to    do    in    this    place. 
'Umr   Khayam,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  ambi- 
tion  to  serve  in  high  places,  but  begged  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  sit  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Vazir's  fortune,  to  spread  the  advantages  of  science^ 
and  pray  for  his  patron's  long  life  and  prosperity. 
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When  the  Vazir  found  that  he  was  sincere  in  refus- 
ing preferment  he  forbore  to  press  him,  but  granted 
him  a  pension  of  1200  mithkal  of  gold  from  the 
treasury  of  Naishapiir. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  general  opinion  in 
his    ovm   country  of  his  poetical  talents,  Professor 
Brown,  in  his  lately  published  *  Literary  History  of 
Persia,'  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  cannot 
be  ranked  above  even  the  third  class.      It  is  well 
imderstood  by  Persian  scholars   that  a  very  large 
number  of  the  quatrains  attributed  to  him  have  been 
ascribed  to  other  writers.      It  might  be  supposed 
that  some  difference  in  the  literary  style  of  poets  of 
earlier  or  later  dates  might  have  afforded  a  clue  by 
which    to   distinguish   his   writings   from   those  of 
others,  but  the  fact  is  that  all  Persian  poetry  runs 
very  much  in  grooves,  and  there  is  nothing  excep- 
tional in  that  of  'Umr  Khayam.      The   author  of 
the  *  Labdhalbab,'  the  oldest  biographer  of  Persian 
poets,   who   wrote  in   the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century,  makes  no  mention  of  'Umr  Khayam ;  and 
Darlatshah,  another  biographer,  only  incidentally. 

Different  opinions  appear  also  to  have  been  held 
with  regard  to  his  general  character.  In  the 
"  Mirsadul  Ibdd  "  (Observatory  of  God's  servants), 
composed  in  1 223,  he  is  described  as  a  fervent  Siifi 
mystic,  an  unhappy  philosopher,  atheist,  and  mate- 
rialist, reproaching  the  Creator,  in  proof  of  which 
is  quoted  the  following  quatrain : 

"  He  who  endures  has  all  these  creatures  named  : 
Why  has  He  cast  them  down  as  if  ashamed  ? 
If  they  are  excellent,  why  should  he  rend  ? 
If  evil,  who  must  for  those  forms  be  blamed  ?  '* 
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After  his  refusal  of  the  government  of  Naishaptir, 
as  mentioned  above,  he  continued  his  study  of  astro- 
nomy, and  was  one  of  the  eight  learned  men  ^rhom 
Malikshah  employed  to  reform  the  existing  Calendar. 
Although  loaded  with  favours  by  this  Sultan,  he 
was  dreaded  and  hated  by  the  Sdfis,  whose  practices 
he  ridiculed,  as  in  the  following  quatrains : 

"  Daryf sh^  ca8t  off  the  cloak  of  outward  show ; 
Give  for  your  appearance  not  your  life,  but  go, 

Don  the  old  rag  of  genuine  poverty. 
And  drum  of  empire  beat  that  rung  below. 

"  Fools  who  of  prayer-mats  make  such  great  display. 
To  vain  hypocrisy  a  tribute  pay ; 

Strange !  under  cover  of  this  saintly  show 
They  live  like  heathen,  and  the  Faith  betray.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  opinion  held  of  him  by 
many,  however,  the  great  theologian,  Abii  Hamid 
Muhammad  al  Ghazali  relates  that  shortly  before 
his  death  he  wrote :  "  0  God,  verily  I  have  striven 
to  know  Thee  according  to  the  range  of  my  powers, 
therefore  forgive  me,  for  indeed  such  knowledge  of 
Thee  as  I  possess  is  my  (only)  means  of  approach 
to  Thee." 

It  is  thus  abundantly  evident  that  Fitzgerald  has 
greatly  misled  the  public  as  to  the  true  character  of 
'Umr  Khayam.  It  is  not  as  if  the  old  poet  had  in 
any  way  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  or  explain  it 
away;  for  in  the  midst  of  apparently  cynical  sayings 
as  to  the  nothingness  of  earthly  things  and  the 
advisability  of  enjoying  the  present  day  as  one  that 
will  never  return,  the  following  quatrain,  which 
is  not  one  included  in  Fitzgerald's  solution,  clearly 
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proves  that  at  the  bottom  he  had  a  very  definite 
sense  of  everlasting  love,  and  the  appreciation  of  it 
that  is  incumbent  on  human  beings. 

*'  To  thee  my  own  state  will  I  now  explain 
In  two  short  words  that  shall  its  pith  contain ; 

In  passion  for  thee  1^11  go  down  to  dast 
And  raise  me  in  thy  love  from  dust  again." 

Nor  does  he  in  any  way  minimise  the  evil  of  the 
potations  which  are  so  highly  belauded  and  incul- 
cated in  the  very  variable  sentiments  contained  in 
what  has  at  all  events  been  credibly  attributed  to 
him: 

"  Of  those  who  of  pure  wine  the  goblet  drain. 
Nor  in  the  Mehrab  from  night-prayer  refrain. 

Nor  on  the  land,  nor  in  the  water  lie. 
One  only  wakes;  all  else  in  sleep  remain/' 

Having  thus  vindicated  the  title  of  my  paper,  I 
propose  to  quote  from  other  portions  of  the  quat- 
rains not  contained  in  Fitzgerald's  version  a  few  of 
the  golden  opportunities  of  which  he  appears  not  to 
have  availed  himself  to  enhance  the  value  of  what 
even  as  it  is  is  a  striking  and  beautiful  composition. 
All  of  these  I  cannot  vouch  for  as  having  been 
written   by   Khayam  himself,  for    there   are    few 
authors,  either  in  Persian  or  in  other  languages, 
whose  approved  writings  have  been  more  added  to 
or  amplified  in  the  course  of  time  than  this.     In 
iact,  it  has  been  credibly  stated  that  large  numbers 
of  quatrains  that  were  mere  commentaries  on  or 
enlargements  of  the  original  stanzas  have,  through 
the  errors  of  copyists,  become  embodied  in  what 
are  supposed  to  be  'Umr  Khayam's  writings. 
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*'  This  day  is  tHine^  to-morrow  may  not  be ; 
To-morrow's  thought  may  bring  but  woe  to  thee. 

Though  sane  thy  heart,  this  moment  do  not  waste; 
What  thy  life's  future  is  thou  canst  not  see. 

"  If  in  pursuit  of  passion  thou  must  go, 
Wretched,  I  tell  thee,  soon  shall  I  thee  know ; 

See  who  thou  art  and  whence  thou  hast  arrived : 
Know  what  thou  dost  and  whither  thou  wilt  go.'* 

That  'Umr  Khayam  duly  appreciated  the  beauties 
of  Nature  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotations : 

"  At  dawn,  when  dews  bedeck  the  tulip's  face, 
And  violets  their  heavy  heads  abase, 
I  love  to  see  the  rose's  folded  buds, 
With  petals  closed  against  the  world's  disgrace. 

"  The  rose's  season,  river's  bank  and  meadow  side. 
One  or  two  others  and  a  ffuri-shape  beside. 

Bring  forth  the   wine-cup — those   who   drink   the 
morning  draft 
May  scorn  the  mosque  and  leave  the  church  aside. 

"  The  rose's  skirt  rent  by  the  morning  breeze  behold. 
And  at  its  charms  the  nightingale  in  song  that's  bold, 
Sit  in  the  rose's  shade,  for  through  wind  many  a 
rose 
Dust  has  become,  as  in  the  earth  do^vn  it  was  rolled." 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  few  quatrains, 
also  not  chosen  by  Fitzgerald,  that  show  the  general 
scope  of  'Umr  Khayam's  philosophy. 

"  We  come,  we  go  :  what  profit  is  there  left  ? 
In  Being's  warp  where  for  our  life's  the  weft  ? 

In  the  sky's  circle  many  bodies  pure 
Turn  to  dust,  burning,  but  of  smoke  bereft. 
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*'  We  constantly  both  old  and  new  wine  buy, 
And  sell  the  world  for  two  grains  by  and  bye ; 

Where  after  death  thou  goest  dost  thou  know  ? 
Bring  me  more  wine,  and  where  thou  wouldest  hie. 

"  Light  comes  from  Thee  to  the  ant's  narrow  eye : 
Thou  givest  to  the  goat's  weak  foot  stability : 

All  qualities  unfitting  from  Thee  far. 
Thy  Being's  counted  fit  alone  for  majesty. 

''  B©  not,  friend,  troubled  at  thy  destiny. 
Nor  at  time's  futile  sorrow  weary  be. 

The  raiment  of  thy  life  must  go  to  rags  : 
Then  what  will  deed,  or  work,  or  blemish  be  ? 

*'  O  thou  who  hast  not  good,  but  evil  done. 
And  on  God's  grace  dost  rest  thy  hope  alone. 

Trust  not  in  pardon  :  never  can  be  done 
That  which  undone  is  left,  or  done  undone. 

'*  Have  I  or  not  ?  For  this  how  long  shall  I  bear  woe  ? 
And  whether  happy  shall  I  spend  my  days  or  no  ? 
Whether  this  swallowed  breath  I  breathe  again. 
Fill,  then,  the  wine-cup  full ;  this  none  may  ever  know. 

"  To  grief  for  unjust  Fate  give  not  thou  way ; 
Grieve  not  in  memory  for  those  who've  passed  away. 
To  Pari-born  one's  lips  yield  ever  thou  thy  heart; 
Have  ever  wine,  to  wind  thy  life  nor  throw  away." 

Submission  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  generally 
typified  under  the  name  of  "  Fate  *'  or  "  Time,"  was 
evidently  the  leading  features  of  'Umr  Khayam's 
philosophy,  as  shown  in  the  following : 

"  Thou  in  whose  service  are  both  great  and  small. 
In  both  worlds  thy  throne's  service  best  of  all ; 

Take  by  Thy  excellence,  0  God,  or  give ; 
Thou  can'st  give  good,  or  fortune  ill  recall. 
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"  Upon  Thy  mercy  we  alone  rely. 
Apart  from  worship  and  iniquity ; 

Wherever  Thy  favour  comes,  there  let  it  be  : 
Count  undone  done,  let  done  as  undone  be/' 

Even  where  on  a  casual  reading  of  a  quatrain 
pure  drinking  and  love  of  the  wine-cup  seems  to  be 
inculcated  it  will  be  found  that  some  moral  or 
explanatory  clause  is  tacked  on  to  the  sentiment 
which  greatly  modifies  the  impression  at  first 
created  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  words 
"  bring  wine,"  "  drink  wine,"  etc.,  as,  for  instance : 

"  Cupbearer,  all  those  who  have  gone  before. 
Now  lie  asleep  upon  pride's  dusty  floor, 

Drink  wine,  and  go  and  learn  from  us  the  truth ; 
All  they  have  said  was  said,  and  nothing  more. 

"  You  who  in  carnal  lusts  your  time  employ, 
Wearing  your  precious  spirits  with  annoy. 

Know  that  these  things  you  set  your  heart  upon 
Sooner  or  later  must  the  soul  destroy/' 

Whilst,  however,  submitting  on  the  whole  to  the 
Divine  Will,  Khayam  has  not  hesitated  in  some 
places  to  insinuate  that  things  might  have  been  very 
different  if  that  Will  had  been  exercised  in  such  a 
way  as  to  hold  man  under  some  proper  control  and 
not  allowed  him  more  than  a  reasonable  exercise  of 
the  free  will  given  him.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the 
following  quatrains^  from  Whinfield's  edition  (Nos. 
126,  311,  and  471).' 

"  He  who  endures  has  all  these  creatures  framed : 
Why  has  He  cast  them  down,  as  if  ashamed  ? 

If  they  were  excellent,  why  should  He  rend  ? 
If  evil,  who  must  for  these  forms  be  blamed  ? 
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"  My  clay  and  water  Thou  hast  mixed — what  can  I  do  ? 
What  lies  with  me  ?   My  wool  and  silk  Thou'st  woven, 
too. 
All  good  and  bad  I  to  existence  bring, 
Thou  on  my  brow  hast  writ — ^what  can  I  do  ? 

"  All  things  for  quick  and  dead  dost  thou  resolve : 
This  wandering  sphere  Thou  makest  to  revolve : 

Though  I  am  bad,  this  slave's  own  master  Thou ; 
In  his  own  sin  dost  Thou  each  one  involve." 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  cannot  sum  up  'TJmr 
Khayam^s  character  more  concisely  or  correctly 
than  Whinfield  has  in  the  introduction  to  his  trans- 
lation, and  with  this  summary  I  will  therefore  close 
this  paper : 

''He  regards  life  as  a  very  doubtful  blessing,  and  at 
times,  like  Job,  he  expresses  his  hatred  of  it.  If  he  had 
the  choice  he  would  never  have  accepted  it,  and  yet  now 
he  is  here  he  is  hardly  willing  to  fly  from  the  evils  he 
knows  to  others  whose  extent  he  cannot  gauge ;  for : 

" '  I  had  not  come  had  in  my  hand  my  coming  been : 

If  " being'*  had  been  mine,  I  never  should  have  "been.'' 

It  had  been  well  for  me  if  in  this  world  of  dust 
I'd  never  come,  nor  had  become,  and  never  been.' 

"The  problems  and  paradoxes  of  life  so  bewilder  and 
overwhelm  him  that  he  often  relieves  his  overwrought 
feelings  by  what  Ruskin  calls  the  grotesque  treatment  of 
the  subject.  In  sheer  despair  he  breaks  out  into  bitter 
jesting  and  grim  or  flippant  levity.  He  is  always  dwelling 
on  the  base  uses  to  which  imperial  Caesar  is  put  when 
turned  into  clay.  He  likens  men  to  a  company  of  pots, 
speculating  as  to  their  own  origin  and  destiny,  pronounc- 
ing some  of  their  numbers  to  be  vessels  of  honour  and 
others  vessels  of  wrath,  and  drawing  such  conclusions  as 
they  may  as  to  the   motives  and   designs  of   the   great 
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Potter.  But  for  all  his  levity  and  his  flippancy^  it  is  qnite 
a  mistake  to  class  him  with  mere  frondeurs  like  Voltaire 
and  Heine.  They  warred  against  religion  in  every  form, 
while  ^Umr^s  revolt  was  only  against  what  he  regarded  as 
the  excrescences  and  misconceptions  of  religion.  At 
bottom  he  was  essentially  religious^  while  they  were  essen- 
tially anti-religious.^' 

On  the  opposite  side,  Fitzgerald  sums  up  'XJmr's 
character : 

'^Omar,  more  desperate  or  more  careless  of  any  so 
complicated  system  as  resulted  in  nothing  bat  hopeless 
necessity,  flang  his  own  genius  and  learning  with  a  bitter 
or  humorous  jest  into  the  general  ruin  which  those  insuffi- 
cient glimpses  only  served  to  reveal;  and,  pretending 
sensual  pleasure  as  the  serious  purpose  of  life,  only  diverted 
himself  with  speculative  problems  of  Deity,  Destinj, 
Matter  and  Spirit,  Good  and  Evil,  and  other  such  ques- 
tions, easier  to  start  than  to  run  down,  and  the  pursuit  of 
which  becomes  a  very  weary  sport  at  last." 

I  shall  have  failed  in  my  purpose  if  I  have  not 
conveyed  to  my  audience  that  I  lean  to  the  former 
of  these  two  estimates  of  'Umr  Khayam's  character, 
and  that  Fitzgerald  has  failed  in  his  selections  to 
convey  a  true  impression  of  that  character. 
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A  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  DEVOTION : 
THE  "GOLDEN  LITANY  OF  THE 
HOLY    MAGDALEN." 

(DOUCE  MS.  XLH) 
BY  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON,  LL.D.,  P.B.S.L. 


[Bead  JaauiTy  28rd,  1907.] 

Some  years  ago  I  bought  from  a  bookseller  what 

professed,  and  rightly,  to  be  a  transcript  of  a  MS.  in 

the  famous  collection  of  Dr.  Farmer.     The  matter 

contained  in  the  MS.  was  a  collection  of  prayers 

which  it  was  asserted  had  been  revealed  to  "  an  holy 

woman  named  Mawdlin"  by  Jesus  Christ.     On  a 

careful  examination  it  was  clear  that  the  transcriber 

had  made  some  blunders,  but  more  recently  I  have 

been  able  to  identify  his  original.     The  Farmer  MS. 

passed  into  the  possession  of  Francis  Douce,   and 

was,  with  the  remainder  of  his  collection,  bequeathed 

by  him  to  the  Bodleian  Library.     It  now  forms 

Douce  XLII,  and  is  thus  described  in  F.  Madan's 

'Summary    Catalogue    of   Western   MSS.   in  the 

Bodleian  Library '  (vol.  iv,  p.  502) : 

In  English,  on  parchment:  written  in  the  15th  cent., 
^  X  i  in.,  50  pages.  "  Here  begynneth  the  'Golden  Letany 
off  the  Lyeff  and  Passion  of  Cryste  .  .  ./  as  revealed 
to  St.  Mawdlin,  with  her  vision  prefixed,  translated  out 
of  Latin  presumably  by  J.  S.  ("  quod  J.  S.''  on  fol.  45) ; 
a  prayer  in  English  follows  the  litany.      The  Vision  beg. 
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*'  Ther  was  an  holy  woman  namyd  Mawdlen."    The  name 
of  "  Willam  Edgson  "  is  onfol.  42  v  (seventeenth  centuiy). 

There  is  another  copy  of  the  "  Golden  Litany " 
in  the  Lambeth  MS.,  546  (29)  which  is  printed  by 
Maskell  in  his  ^  Monumenta  Ritualia  Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae'  (ii,  244),  omitting,  however,  the  very 
curious  Introduction  in  which  the  vision  of  Magdalen 
is  described.  The  Lambeth  MS.,  which  contains 
also  the  XV  Os  and  other  prayers,  was  apparently 
written  by  Robert  Davenport,  whose  name  is  at  the 
end  of  the  Litany,  but  there  is  no  further  clue  to 
his  identity.  Nor  do  we  know  anything  of  J.  S., 
who  subscribes  the  Douce  MS.  Can  he  have  been 
Sir  John  Shirley,  v^ho  is  recorded  in  Bradley's 
*  Dictionary  of  Miniaturists'? 

There  is  a  suflScient  difference  between  the  two 
versions  in  the  Lambeth  and  Douce  MSS.  to  make 
it  desirable  to  print  the  latter,  which  is  the  fuller  of 
the  two. 

*  Tner  was  an  holy  woman  namyd  mawdlen  of  good  and 
lawdabulle  lyff  with  chaste  manors  or  werkys  indned  and 
f ulfylled  euer  with  effecte  of  herte  and  bronnyng  desyer  of 
deuocion  prayeng  god  that  he  of  heis  infeuite  grace  wold 
wochesaue  to  shew  and  open  to  heir  with  what  prayer  or 
seruyce  sche  myghte  hym  best  serue  and  please  to  the  most 
profyte  and  helthe  of  heir  soule.  owre  Lorde  grounde  off 
alle  goodnes  fro  whome  nothynge  is  hidde  knowyng  and 
vndirstondyng  the  grete  feruent  loue  and  desyer  of  this 
woman  hauyng  and  brennyng  touarde  hym  and  heis  passion 
and  he  hath  graciosly  herd  heir  prayer  and  peticion  and  to 
heir  vpon  a  tyme  hath  openly  apery d  and  shewyd  heis  most 

*  T:  iUuminated  letter  with  large  red  heart  in  the  middle;  poorif 
drawn.  The  letters  underlined  are  expressed  by  contractions  in  the  US. 
The  transcript  has  been  carefully  verified  for  me  by  Mrs.  A.  F.  Nev,  of 
Oxford. 
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precions  woundis  sayng  vnto  heir  on  this  maner.    "  O  thou 

swet  mawdleki  for  that  I  haue  perceyued  and  knowen  thy 

herty  desyre  and  feruent  love  that  thou  to  me  and  my 

passion  of  longe  season  beforne  hast  had  and  born  so  take 

thou  here  this  wrytyng  or  letters  wherin  thou  shalte  fynde 

wretyn  a  syngular  goode  prayor  of  the  remembraunce  of 

my  lyeff  and  bitter  passion  that  I  sufferd  for  the  and  alle 

mankynde    whiche    shalbe   named   or   called   the   golden 

letanye.     ffor  as  golde  abOue.alle  other  metalles  is  most 

precious  in  valeure  and   goodnes   rythe   so   this   present 

prayour  is  to  me  most  acceptabull  aboue  all  other  prayours 

or  orysons  that  be  in  the  wold  vsed.     ffor  as  oftyn  os  thou 

or  ony  other  wythe  hertty  deuocion  wull  say  or  reed  this 

golden  letany  havyng  mynde  of  my  passion  so  ofte  doiste 

thou  anoynte  my  woundis  with  swete  salues  and  precious 

oyntmentys  in  suchewyse  that  I  can  not  denye  nothyng 

that  thou  ryghtfully  desyrest  of  me  for  thy  selfe  or  for  ony 

other  of  thy  frendis  leuyng  vpon  erthe  or  for  ony  soules 

lyeng  in  the  peynes  of  purgatory  oute  of  the  whiche  I 

shalle  delyner  and  brynge  them  to  my  blysse  euerlestyng 

by  the  vertu  of  the  seyde  prayer  and  in  signe  and  token 

of  the  very  trowth  herofE  thou  shalte  fynde  and  haue  the 

tnarkys  of  my  .v.  woundis  duryng  thy  lyeff  vpon  thi  handis 

feett  and  syde,  and  euery  ffryday  the  wounde  opon  thy 

Byde  shalle  renne  or  flowe  wyth  bloode  so  as  my  passion  be 

euer  in  thy  mynde  and  rememberaunce,  and  os  many  as  sey 

or  reed  deuoutly  this  golden  letany  wyth  the  rememberaunce 

of  my  passion  shalle  gete  and  haue  off  me  many  specialle 

gracis  and  gyftes.     ffor  I  shalle  take  fro  them  alle  tribula- 

cions  sorowes  and  plages  that  thei  in  this  world  for  ther 

synnes  and  offences  haue  deseruyd  to  suffyr,  and  mercyf uUy 

I  shalle  forgyff  them  and  take  them  to  my  grace  as  thou 

thei  had  me  neuer  offendid  and  I  wuUe  that  this  my  grace 

be  nott  hyde  but  that  thou  shewe  it  to  euery  persone  to  the 

intent  that  for  defaute  of  knowlege  )?eroff  thei  shalle  nott 

do  excuse  ther  ignoraunce  but  that  thei  in  redyng  and 

sayeng  dayly  this  golden  letany  may  haue  in  mynde  and 
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repente  themselffe  of  ther  sinnes  wyth  doyng  warkys 
and  dedis  of  satisfaccion  for  aboae  alle  other  prayoan  itt 
plesith  me  most/'  This  holy  woman  oute  of  the  helfulle 
and  most  blissed  vision  commjrnge  to  heir  mynde  agejrne 
fonde  as  weell  heir  handis  and  feete  wounded  as  in  heir 
syde  a  wound  wete  with  bloode  of  the  whiche  she  had  an 
vnspekabul  loye  and  Toyed  in  oure  lorde  that  he  of  heis 
infenyte  goodnes  had  visitte  herewithe  so  moche  of  heis 
grace  and  vertu  and  dayly  aftyrwarde  here  mynde  and 
deuocion  grewe  more  and  more  thinkyng  on  the  passion  of 
owre  lorde  in  reding  and  sayeng  this  golden  letanyand 
euery  fry  day  the  wounde  in  heir  syde  habundantly  flowed 
and  ranne  on  bloode  accordyng  to  the  forseyd  vision  to 
her  shewed  and  after  the  deth  of  the  seyd  holy  woman  wer 
f ounde  vpon  heir  body  the  tokens  of  the  .v.  woundis  and 
in  the  wounde  in  her  syde  was  founde  a  lynen  clothe  alle 
wete  of  bloode  J?e  whiche  3ett  in  to  this  day  is  holden  and 
kepte  in  grete  reuerens  and  worshyppe  into  the  conforma- 
cion  of  the  seyd  mirakylle  the  whiche  wer  alle  to  longe  to 
rehers.  Also  euery  cresiture  that  shal  sey  or  reed  this 
golden  letany  at  the  ende  of  euery  verse  must  say  iff  he 
praye  for  hym  selphe  haue  mercy  on  me  or  on  vs  yff  he 
name  more  than  oone  o  lorde  haue  mercy  on  that  sowie  or 
sowles  which  as  he  wulle  name  or  praye  fore.  Here  he- 
gynneth  the  golden  letany  off  the  lyefE  and  passion  of  crjste 
in  the  same  manor  and  forme  that  he  hym  selffe  hath  sheaved 
to  the  saluacion  of  alle  crysten  people. 

*  Lorde  haue  mercy  on  vs— Cryst  haue  mercy  on  vs. 
lorde  haue  mercy  on  vs  and  graunte  vs  vertu  of  soule  and 
mede  in  erfche  and  aboue  erthe  that  we  maye  serue  the  after 
the  plesure  of  thy  wylle.  God  euerlestyng  and  father  by 
youre  heuynly  vertu  haue  mercy  on  vs.  The  sone  of  god 
redemar  of  the  world  haue  mercy  on  vs.  The  holy  gost  by 
thy   goodnes   haue  mercy   on   us.      God  )?e    increat  and 

♦  L :  red  letter.  There  is  no  space  between  "people  "  and  **  LOrde." 
Against  the  words,  "  LOrde  haue  meroy  on  vs  *'  a  later  hand  has  written 
in  the  margin,  "  y®  latyn  begynns," 
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vndeuided  trinite  haue  mercy  on  vs.   Be  thy  deuyne  vnasens 
haue  mercy  on  vs.     Be  thy  deayne  nature  haue  mercy  on 
vs.      Be  thy  infenyte  mekenes  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  thy 
selffe  and  alle  goodnes  that  in  the  thou  beheldyst  haue  mercy 
on  vs.    By  the  creacion  of  hevyn  and  erthe  and  alle  thyngys 
that  in  them  are  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  thy  goodnes  that 
thoa  Greatest  aungels  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  thy  loue  that 
thou  haddist  whanne  thou  createst  man  thyne  owen  simili- 
tude haue  mercy  on  vs.   By  the  grete  loofe  that  thou  hadde 
to  redeme  man  after  heis  falle  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  that 
inestimabulle  loue  that  thou  hadde  whanne  thu  chase  that 
worthy  virgyn  mary  to  be  thy  modyr  haue  mercy  on  vs.    By 
niaries  holy  name  that  descendyd  f  rome  the  hey  troone  of  )?e 
trinite  and  eflBowed  alle  the  world  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By 
the    concepcion  of  the  virgyn  thy  modyr  the  whiche  was 
sanctifyed  in  heir  moderis  wombe  haue  mercy  on  vs.      By 
the  holy  natiuite  off  heir  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  the  perfite 
pouerte   and   mekenes  haue  mercy  on   vs.     By  the  most 
humylle  affecc[i]on  the  whiche  she  toke  of  the  by  the  lappe 
of  the  fadir  in  hir  virgyne  wombe  haue  mercy  on  vs.   By  the 
mekenes  of  thyne   hey   maieste   )?at  thou  denyest  not  to 
dissende  into  the  wombe  of  the  virgyne  mary  haue  mercy 
on  vs.     By  the  freylle  nature  off  oure  that  it  plesid  the  te 
take  for  oure  synne  not  aborryng  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy 
holy  natiuite  that  thou  woldist  wochesaff  to  be  borne  of  a 
mayde  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy  inestimabulle  ioye  whiche 
thy  modir  had  in  thy  byrthe  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  thy 
colde  crybbe  in  the  which  with   vyle  clothes  thou  ware 
woune    putt   and    noryshed   wyth    maydens   mylke   haue 
mercy  on  vs.     By  the  ioy  of  schepherdis  whiche  honored 
the  in  the  crybbe  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  thy  peynfulle 
circumsycion   and   shedying   of  thy   precyous   blood  and 
by  thy  holy  name  ihesus  and  by  alle  thy  holy  sayntis  haue 
mercy  on   vs.     By  the  oblacion  and  prayor  of  the  thre 
kynges   haue   mercy  on  vs.     By   the  oblacion   that  thou 
were  offerd  in  to  the  tempuUe  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  thy 
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fleying  in  to  Egypte  and  by  alle  thi  necessite  that  thou 
sufferdiste  there  with  the  virgyne  thy  modyr  haue  mercy 
on  vs.  By  thy  goyng  ageyne  fro  Egypte  in  to  nazaxeth 
and  the  obediens  that  thou  were  vndyr  thy  parentis  haue 
mercy  on  vs.  By  thi  humylle  and  meke  conuersacion 
that  thou  hadde  in  erthe  the  space  of  xxxiij*^  yeris  thou 
were  conuersaunte  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thi  meke 
obediens  and  paciens  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy  holy 
meditacions  in  worde  and  warke  haue  mei'cy  on  vs.  By 
thi  baptym  and  apperyng  of  the  holy  Trinite  haue  mercy 
on  vs.  by  the  holy  fastes  contemplacions  and  knelynges 
and  ouercomyng  of  the  fendis  temptacion  in  the  desert 
haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thi  thirst  and  hunger  colde  and 
heet  wiche  in  this  vale  of  mysery  thou  sufferdist  haae 
mercy  on  vs.  By  thi  grete  pouerte  and  contemplacion 
haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the  obtractacion  that  thyne 
enemys  detracte  the  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thi  wetcheynges 
and  prayers  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy  holsome  doctryne 
and  benefy3ttes  and  strenght  of  resistyng  that  thou 
graunted  not  to  thyn  enemyes  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy 
tokens  wondirs  and  miracles  that  thou  deed  haue  mercy 
on  vs.  By  thi  holy  teeris  and  thi  meke  enteryng  in  to 
iherusalem  on  palme  sonday  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the 
sherewed  councelle  in  whome  the  peruerted  lewes  con- 
spired the  in  to  dethe  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thi 
inflamate  desyre  |?at  thou  had  to  redeme  vs  haue  mercy 
on  vs.  By  the  meke  waschyng  of  thy  discyplis  feet  and 
ludas  thy  tray  tore  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the  most  insti- 
tucion  of  the  worthy  sacrament  of  thy  biyssed  body  and 
blood  haue  mercy  on  us.  By  thi  profounded  loue  that  thou 
sufEerdist  thi  discypul  iohn  to  reste  on  thi  breste  in  thy 
laste  sopar  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the  pees  that  thou  gaue 
to  thy  discipuls  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy  holy  wordis 
and  sermons  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy  huge  and  grete 
heuynes  that  thou  had  whan  thou  prayed  to  thy  fadyr  in 
the  yerde  nye  the  mounte  of  olyuet  haue  mercy  on  vs.    By 
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the  vertue  of  thy  prayer  that  thou  shed  oute  thre  tymes 

haue   mercy  on  vs.     By  thy  peynfull  and  ferefuU  dethe 

liaue  mercy  on  vs.     By  that  agony  that  thou  otferdist  thi 

selphe  Tvilf ully  to  deth  in  obeyng  thy  fadyr  haue  mercy  on 

vs.     By  the  shedyng  of  thi  blod  for  angwyshe  haue  mercy 

on  vs.      By  thy  mekenes  that  thou  woldist  be  conforted  of 

the  aung'elle  conforte  me  in  alle  tymes  and  haue  mercy  on 

vs.     By  thy  tryumphant  wylle  that  thou  had  whan  thou 

went  to  mete  them  that  sowte  the  in  to  dethe  haue  mercy 

on  vs.     By  thy  ferefuUe  taking  and  the  vyolent  leyeng  on 

handys  of  the  Iwis  haue  mercy  on  vs.    By  thi  inmutabulle 

goodness  that  thou  refused  not  the  kysse   of  ludas  thi 

traytoure  and  that  thou  helid  the  eer  of  the  bysshoppis 

seruaunte  )?at  was  strekyn  of  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  thy 

holy  bondys  in  the  whiche  thou  were  takyn  and  led  with 

breaydis  in  the  whiche  thou  wert  made  wery  that  nyght 

haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  the  buffettys  which  thou  sufFerdist 

in  the  sight  of  annas  the  bysshoppe  and  other  vnknowen 

haue  mercy  on  vs.     By   )?e   loue   and  charite  that  thou 

haddiste  whaune  thou  werte  led  bounden  before  bysshoppe 

cayphas  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  the  fals  wittenes  and  lyes 

vpon  the  and  vnjustly  darapned  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By 

the  vyle  spittinges  and  Illusyons  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By 

j'e  buffettis  and  strypes  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  the  blynd- 

fellyng  of  thy  holy  eyne  and  other  reproues  that  thou 

sufiFerdist  that  nyght  haue  mercy  on  us.     By  the  gracious 

beholding  that  thou  beheldist  petyr  and  by  alle  that  laboure 

and  secret  vnknowen  torment  which  thou  sufferd  alle  that 

nyght  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  thi  presentacion  and  accusa- 

cions  whiche  thei  browte   ageyns  the  before   pylate   the 

luge  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  the  dyspisyng  and  Illusyons 

l^at  thou  sufEerd  before  Herrod  and  the  white  vesture  in 

the  which  he  sente  the  to  pylate  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By 

alle  confusion  and  vnknowen  laboure  that  thou  sufFerdist 

in  goyng  frome  on  luge  to  a  nother  have  mercy  on  vs.     By 

the  schamef ulle  pullyng  of  thy  clothes  and  hard  byndyng 
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of  thy  body  to  the  pyller  haue  mercy  on  vs.    By  the  hard© 

betyng  of  skorges  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  the  immmer- 

abuUe  woandis  of  thi  precious  body  hugely  shed  oate  with 

blood"  have  mercy  on  vs.     By  alle  thy  peyne  doloure  colde 

schakynge  and  the  gladde  thyrstynge  oute  of  thy  blood 

haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  thy  purpulle  vestment  and  the 

croune  of  thorne  thirsted  to  thi  blyssed  hed  with  vyaleas 

haue  mercy  on  vs.    By  that  vnmesurabuUe  peyne  that  thoa 

were  tormentyd  whanne  thei  smote  the  croune  of  thornes 

withe  the  kynges  septure  and  by  the  grete  effusyon  of  thi 

precious   blood  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By   the  skornefulle 

honoryng  and  salutyng  of  the  lewis  that  whanne  they 

sayed  heylle  thou  kynge  of  lewis  haue  mercy  on  vs.    By 

ther  vyle  spittyng  iu  thi  dyuyne  face  to  gether  with  harde 

strokes  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  alle  the  peyne  and  heuynes 

of  hert  that  thou  had  whanne  pylate  led  the  oute  to  the 

people  berynge  the  croune  of  thorne  and   the   pnrpulle 

vestment  and  seyd  beholde  this  man  haue  mercy  on  vs. 

By  that  dredfuUe  sentens  of  dethe  and  euylle  name  ledyng 

the  vn  to  the  hey  mounte  of  Calvary  haue  mercy  on  vs. 

By  the  loue  that  thou  bare  the  crosse  to  the  place  of  peyne 

on  thi  backe  haue  mercy  on  vs.   By  the  laborous  angwische 

schame  and  betynge  thou  sufferdist  by  the  way  haue  mercy 

on  vs.     By  alle  thy  harde  steppis  whanne  thou  bare  the 

crosse  and  wentist  to  thi  deth  haue  mercy  on  us.     By  the 

grete  heuynes  of  thi  shulders  on  the  whiche  thou  bare  the 

crosse  vn  to  |?e  tyme  thou  fayled  for  weykenes  haue  mercy 

on  us.     By  the  compassyon  of  thyn  hert  that  thou  had  in 

metyng  of  thi  sorowf  uUe  mother  in  beryng  thy  crosse  haue 

mercy  on  vs.      By  thi  heuy  lokynges  and  assendyng  vp 

the  hey  mounte  of  caluary  in   whiche   thou  shuldist  he 

crucyfied  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By   the  spoylynge  of  thi 

clothes  in  moste  confusyon  of  the  syght  of  the  virgyn  thi 

modyr  and  alle  the  people  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  that  settyng 

that  thou  were  naked  f uUe  of  woundys  and  sattyst  with 

grete  sorow  with  colde  of  the  wynde  sufferyng  tylle  the 
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crosse  were  made  redy  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  thy  heuy 

steppis  whan  thou  wentyst  nere  to  pe  crosse  and  ther  on 

fastened  with  boystous  nayles  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  the 

eekyng  of  thy  peyne  and  thy  wepyng  haue  mercy  on  vs. 

By  the  ache  off  thy  veynes  and  senowes  and  by  alle  thi 

membris  on  the  crosse  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  the  thyrlyng 

of  thi  ryght  hande  and  sheddyng  of  thi  precious  bloode 

lorde  make  vs  clone  from  alle  sinne  and  haue  mercy  ou  vs. 

By  the  thyrlyng  of  thi  lefte  hande  and  by  thi  holy  wounde 

of  the  same  and  thy  holy  bloode  saue  us  and  haue  mercy 

on  vs.     By  the  sore  dryuyng  of  the  nayles  and  by  the  holy 

feete  and  by  the  woundis  of  the  same  and  by  thy  precious 

bloode  frome  the  sheddyng  purge  vs  and  Illumynate  vs  and 

reconsile  vs  to  thi  fadyr  and  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  the 

lyftyng  vp  of  thy  moste  holy  body  on  the  crosse  and  by 

thy  vyolent  peyse  of  ytt  and  of  alle  thy  holy  membris 

were  rewfully  peyned  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  the  heuynes 

of  thyne  herte  and  alle  the  strengthes  of  thi  soule  saue  and 

defende  me  and  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  the  dyuysion  or 

partyng  of  thy  vesture  and  the  lotte  wiche  they  caste  on 

thy  coote  withowtyn  seem  thou  seyng  itt  haue  mercy  on  vs. 

By  the  looue  that  thou  hanged  thre  owres  on  the  crosse  a 

lyefFe  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  the  repreuys  breydys  and 

confusion  full  of  wordys  that  thou  harde  hangyng  on  the 

crosse  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  the  blasphemyng  sorowes 

and  confusions  that  thou  sufiFerd  hangyng  on  the  crosse 

haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  alle  the  doloure  that  thou  sufFerd 

in  thy  rybbys  heepys  and  shulders  crucifyed  haue  mercy 

on  vs.     By  alle  the  peyne  that  thou  hadde  spred  on  the 

crosse  in  thi  senowes  veynes  feet  and  alle  thy  membris 

haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  thy  grete  meknes  that  thou  prayed 

to  thi  ffadyr  for  thyne  enemyes  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  the 

mercy  that  thou  promysed  the  theiffe  paradyse  haue  mercy 

on  vs.     By  the  charge  thou  hadde  to  thi  modyr  in  thi 

turment  commendyng  heir  to  iohn  thy  beloued  discyple 

haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  the  swerde  of  sorow  that  wente  to 
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thi  modyrs  herte  and  the  compassyon  of  terys  that  she  the 
reed  woande  of  itt  and  thy  precious  bloode  lorde  thirie 
oare  herttys  withe  the  spere  of  alle  thy  loae  and  haae 
piercy  on  vs.  By  thi  precious  blood  and  water  that  raae 
oute  of  thi  holy  herte  wasshe  and  make  cleene  ts  in  the 
same  holy  water  and  blood  frome  alle  our  synnes  and  hane 
mercy  on  vs.  By  the  mercy  that  thou  shewdist  on  the 
crosse  to  senturio  and  alle  the  mercy  that  euer  thou 
shewdiste  to  man  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the  descendynge 
of  thi  holy  soule  to  limbo  patrum  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By 
the  vertu  of  thi  holy  soule  'pB,t  thu  brakest  the  gatis  of 
helle  and  delyuerdist  oute  the  soulis  of  thi  frendis  haue 
mercy  on  vs.  By  the  takyng  doune  of  thi  holy  body  of  the 
crosse  and  the  solempne  sepulture  of  it  and  lamentyng  of 
the  virgyn  thy  modyr  and  mary  mawdlen  and  other  of  thi 
frendis  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  alle  the  laboure  werynes 
sorow  and  heuynes  that  thou  sufferd  fro  the  day  of  thi 
natiuite  vnto  the  owre  of  the  departyng  of  thi  sowie  fro 
thi  body  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy  glorious  and  vertuouse 
resurrexion  in  body  and  soule  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thi 
inestymable  ioye  of  thi  modyr  and  other  of  thi  frendis  and 
the  glory  of  thi  resurrexion  haue  mercy  on  us.  By  the 
grace  that  thou  aperedist  to  mary  mawdlen  and  other 
women  and  to  thi  disciplis  in  thy  impassyble  body  after  thi 
resurrexion  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy  meruelous  and 
gloriouse  assencion  comforte  vs  lorde  in  alle  oure  nedys 
and  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy  dyuyne  and  consolacion 
sendyng  of  the  holy  goste  vn  to  thy  discipuls  gladde  vs 
sanctifye  vs  and  strenght  vs  in  f eyth  hope  and  charite  and 
haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy  glory  and  dyuyne  maieste  and 
the  vertu  of  thy  holy  name  helpe  vs  goueme  vs  nowe  and 
euerlestynge  and  haue  mercy  on  us.  By  thy  loue  in  thy 
godhede  to  gedir  in  thy  manhede  hydde  haue  mercy  on 
vs.  By  the  ioye  that  thy  selfFe  ware  haue  mercy  on  vs. 
By  thi  selphe  and  alle  goodnes  and  meryttes  that  in  the 
and  thy  modyr  thou  beheldiste  haue  mercy  on  us.     By  thy 
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mynysters  mychael  and  gabriel  kepara  depute  to  me  and 

alle  other  thy  celestyalle  spirites  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By 

the  intercession  and  merites  of  seynt  petyr  and  poale  lohn 

the  Guaunngelyste  and  other  thyne  apostyls  haue  mercy 

on   vs.     By   the   merytes   and   intercessions   of   thy   holy 

martirs    laurens   and  steuyn  and  alle  other  haue  mercy 

on  vs.     By  the  vertues  and  merytes  of  the  holy  fadirs  and 

confessours  ffraunces  Austyn  an  tony  and  alle  other  have 

mercy  on  vs.      By  the  merytes  and  prayers  of  the  holy 

seynt  Anne  kateryne  barbara  and  alle  other  holy  virgyns 

and  holy  wedows  and  chaste  women  haue  mercy  on  us. 

By  the    merytes  and   prayers  of  alle  thi  chosen  seyntes 

that  are  were  and  that  are   for   to  come  in  heuyn  and 

in  erthe  haue  mercy  on  vs.     Socoure  vs  swete  ihesus  in 

the  tremelyng  and  streyte  daye  of  lugement  and  gi*aunte 

vs  in  this  exile  and  transitory  lyeff  tho  thynges  that  be 

necessary  to  the  helthe  of  cure  body  and  soule  and  after 

this  lyeff  to  lyefFe  in  loye  and  blysse  with  the  euerlestyng 

withe  owtyn  ende. — Amen.* 

Lorde  here  graciously  my  prayour  and  that  my  cry  may 

com  to  the  pray  we  Lorde  gyfe  to  the  qwyke  grace  to  the  ded 

rest  in  especyalle  for  them  that  I  am  specyally  bounden. 

And  to  the  Chirche  holynes  pees  and  concorde  and  that 

thou  wochesaffe    to   take   this  prayer  to  the   honor   and 

glory  of  thy  holy  name  whiche  thou  wochesaffe  to  haue 

mercy  on  vs  and  to  redeme  vs  by  thy  peynf  ul  dethe  and 

to  forgyeffe  vs  alle  cure  synnes  and  graunte  euerlestyng 

l^at  we  may  perseuer  in  alle  goodnes  and  that  we  may 

serue  the  and  after  this  lyeff  so  doyng  here  by  thy  grace 

that  we  may  deserue  to  reygne  withe  the  in  euerlestyng 

glory  and  tliere  to  lyeffe  with  owten  ende. — Amen. 

quod  I.  S. 

Who  was  the  "  holy  Mawdlin  "  ?      In  the  long 
list  of  stigmatics  compiled  by  Imbert-Gourbeyre  the 

*  A  later  hand  after  "  Amen  "  adds  "  y^  latyn  endis." 
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only  one  that  corresponds  to  the  age  of  our  MS.,  and 
bears  the  name  of  Magdalen,  is  Magdalen  Beuttler, 
who  was  born  at  Brisgau,  July  21  st,  1407,  and  lived 
in  the  convent  of  the  Clares  at  Freiburg.  The  details 
of  her  life  are  scanty.  She  would  sometimes  fast 
for  eight  and  even  fifteen  days.  In  her  visions  she 
was  present  at  the  scenes  of  His  Passion,  and  even 
shared  in  some  of  His  sufferings-  One  Maundy- 
Thursday  she  felt  the  agony  of  Jesus  so  that  the 
blood  gushed  from  her  hands  and  feet.  Magdalen 
is  recorded  to  have  had  frequent  miraculous  com- 
munions.    She  died  December  5th,  1458.* 

The  manufacture  of  apocrypha  was  a  not  im- 
known  industry  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  one  of  the 
illuminated  horae  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  there 
are  five  Latin  prayers  which  a  French  rubric  declares 
were  made  by  "monseigneur  saint  Johan  1  evan- 
geliste  "  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  which 
Christ  is  represented  as  attaching  certain  privileges 
(Searle's  Catalogue,  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  p.  100). 
Maskell,  after  instancing  the  Psalter  of  S.  Jerome 
and  the  XV  Os  of  S.  Brigitte,  observes :  "  But  it 
will  be  a  most  unwise  course  immediately  to  con- 
demn the  Prayers  or  Litanies  which  may  be  so 
recommended,  for  these  are  generally  of  much 
earlier  date,  and  the  legend  was  superstitiously 
attached  to  the  prayer  and  not  the  prayer  to  the 
legend"  (* Monumenta,'  ii,  244). 

The  "  Golden  Litany  "  emphasises  the  veneratioD 

•  *  La  Stigmatisation/  par  Dr.  Antoine  Imbert-Gourbeyre,  (Clermont- 
Ferrand,  1898,  t.  i,  pp.  XXV,  108.)  He  cites  as  his  authority  Oreideper: 
'  Bavaria  Franciscana,'  1781.  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi  (died  1607) 
and  Maddalena  di  Trino  (died  1503)  are  too  late  in  date. 
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of  the  Five  Wounds  of  Christ.  This  was  a  popular 
devotion  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
insurgents  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  carried  with 
them  the  banner  of  Five  Wounds.*  The  "  Litany  " 
follows  the  Vulgate  in  speaking  of  the  "  white 
vesture  "  in  which  Christ  was  draped  by  order 
of  Herod.  The  authorised  English  version  has 
"gorg®<>^s  apparel."  The  Greek  text  might  also 
be  rendered  "  bright,"  or  "  shining." 

The  "Golden  Litany"  was  translated  from  the 
Latin,  as  appears  by  the  marginal  notes  in  two 
places  of  the  Douce  MS.  Apart  from  its  interest 
as  a  vernacular  devotion  the  "  Golden  Litany "  is 
worthy  of  consideration  as  a  specimen  of  the 
English  language  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


Appendix. 

The  difference  in  the  style  of  the  two  MSS.  is 
well  shown  in  the  introductory  portion  which  is 
here  given  from  the  Lambeth  MS.  546  (29) : 

I.H.S.  Maria  Biroita 

Here  folowith  a  fayre  miracle  or  shewyng  of  the  golden 
letany  of  the  lyfe  and  passion  of  our  lorde  ihu  crist. 

Ther  was  an  holy  woman  namyd  mawdlene  of  good  and 
lawdable  lyf  and  whyth  chaste  manners  hyr  workes  indued 
and  fulfylyd.  And  euer  w'  effecte  of  hert  and  breynge 
desyre  of  deuocyon  pyng  god  y*  he  of  hys  ifynite  gee  wolde 
vouchsaue  to  shewe  and  open  vnto  hyr  w*  what  pyers  or 

•  A  paper  on  "  The  Symbolism  of  the  Five  Wounds  "  was  contributed 
by  the  present  writer  to  the  'Transactions  of  the  Lancashire  Antiquarian 
Society/  voL  x. 
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sertiyce  she  migBt  hym  best  serve  and  please,  and  to  y* 
moste  profyte  and  belthof  hyr  sowle.     Our  lorde  ihu  cryst 
ground  and  ancto'  of  all  goodnes,  from  whom  nothyng  is 
hyd,  knowynge  and  vnderstondyng  y®  grete  feruent  lone 
and  desyre  of  this  woman  havynge  and  berynge  towarde 
hym  and  hys  passhon  :  hath  herde  hyr  pyer  9,nd  peticion, 
and  to  hyr  upon  a  tyme  hath  openly  aperid  and  shewede 
hys  most  pciouse  woundes  saying  vnto  hyr.    All  thys  0 
Mawdlene   for  that  I  have   aene   and  known    thy  herty 
desire  and  feruent  loue  y^  thou  to  me  and  my  passion  of 
long  seson  heretofore  hast  had  and  borne :  so  take  thou 
here  this  wryttyng  or  letter  whereyn  thou  shalt  fynde  a 
singuler  good  pyer  or  medetacon  of  the  remembrens  of  mv 
passyon  lyf  and  bytt  passion  y^  I  sufleryd  for  thee  and  sill 
mankynde  y*  whyche  shalbe  namede  or  callede  the  golden 
letanye.    Ffor  as  golde  for  hys  pryce  and  f aymes  is  moche 
acceptable  and  plaesande  vnto  men,  enen  so  is  this  pyer 
veyry  pleasande  and  acceptable  to  me.     Ffor  as  often  as 
you  or  any  other  whyth  herty  devocion  saye  or  rede  thys 
goolden  letany  havyng  mynde  on  my  passion :  so  often 
thou  dost  anoynte  my  wondys  w*  swete  salues  and  pcionse 
oyntementes  in  such  wyse  y'  I  can  not  denye  nothyng  y' 
you  ryghtfully  desyryst  of  me  for  thysylf,  or  for  any  otier 
of  thy  frendes  lyvyng  vpon  erth  or  for  any  soulys  lyong 
in  the  paynes  of  purgatori,  oute  of  ye  whych  I  shall  delyuer 
and  breyng  yem  to  my  blysse  eulastyng  by  vtu  of  the 
sayde  prayer.      And  in  syngne  and  token  of  very  troothe 
hereof,  thu  shalt  fynde  and  haue  the  markes  and  tokens 
of  my  fyve  wondes  duryng  thy  lyfe  vpon  thy  handes  fete 
and   syde.     And  euy  Fryday  the  wonde  vpon  thy  syde 
shall  rene  and  flowe  whyth  blode :  so  as  my  passion  be  en 
in  thy  mynde  and  remebras  and  as  mony  as  say  or  rede 
devoutly  this  goolden  letany  w*  y®  remebrans  of  my  passion 
shall  gete  and  haue  of  me  many  speciall  gracis  and  gyfts. 
Ffor  I  shall  take  from  them  all  tribulatons  soros  and  plagis 
y*  they  in  ys  worlde  JFor  ther  synnes  and  offensis  have 
deserued  to  suffer  and  mcyfull  I  shall  forgyfe  y««"  and  take 
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y®™  to  my  grace :  as  though  they  had  neu  synned  or 
trespaside.  And  I  wyll  y*  y*"  my  gee  be  not  hidde,  but 
y*  thoa  shewe  it,  and  open  y*  to  euy  man,  to  y®  entent  y* 
for  def  aute  of  knowlige  thereof,  they  shall  nob  mo  we  excuse 
ther  ig'norans,  but  that  they  in  redyng  and  sayng  dayly 
tliis  goolden  letanye  may  haue  in  mynd  and  repent  yem 
self  of  ther  synnys  w'  workes  and  dedis  of  satisfacon.  Ffor 
amoge  all  other  y**  prayer  dothe  specially  please  me. 

This  devoute  and  holy  woma  oute  of  y«  helthfuU  and 

moste  blyssid  vision  comyng  to  hyr  mynde  agen,  found  as 

well  her  handis,  and  fete  wounded  as  in  her  side  a  wonde 

wete  of  blode  of  y®  whych  she  had  an  vnnarrable  and  an 

vuspekeble  ioy  and  ioyed  in  o^  lorde  god.  and  he  of  his 

ifinite  gee  and  endles  goodnes  had  visite  hir  w^  so  much 

of  his  gee  and  vtue.     And  daylye  afterwards  hir  mynd 

and  deuocon  grewe   more   and  more  thynkyng  vpon  y 

passion  of  oure  lord  in  redyng  and  sayng  y®  sayd  goodess 

(sic)    latanye.   And  euy   Fryday   y«   wounde   in   hir   side 

habundantly  flowed  and  ran  w'  blode.     And  after  y®  deth 

of  y«  sayde  holy  woman  were  founde  vpon  her  body  the 

tokyns  and  signes  of  v.  wondes  and  vpon  ye  wonde  on  hir 

side  was  founde  a  lynen  clothe  all  wete  of  blode.  whych 

yet  to  this  day  is  hold  and  kepet  in  grett  reuerens  and 

worship,  in  to  y®  confyrmacon  of  y®  sayde  miracle,  whych 

were  all  to  long  to  rehers  or  wryte.     Also  euy  creature 

y*"  shall  say  or  rede  y"  golden  letany,  yf  he  at  ende  of  euy 

verse  must  sey.  yf  he  pray  hymself.  Lord  haue  mcy  on  me, 

or  on  us  yf  he  pye  for  moo  y®^  hymselfe.     And  yf  he  pye 

for  f reude  lorde  haue  mcy  on  hym  or  them  yf  he  name  moo 

than  oon.  or  lorde  haue  mcy  on  that  soule  or  soules  whyche 

as  ye  wylle  name  pye  fore. 
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BY    BOBT.    W.    BAMSEY,    P.B.S.L. 
[Bead  Jan.  28rd,  1907.] 

No  one  can  give  any  time  or  thought  to  the  works 

of  Ben  Jonson  without  being  struck  with  the  vast 

extent  of  his  reading  and  the  way  in  which  ancient 

literature  of  all  kinds  is  pressed  into  his  servicei 

He  seems  to  have  read  and  assimilated  everything. 

"  He  held  the  prose  writers  and  poets  of  antiquity 

in    solution,"    writes    J.    A.     Symonds,   "in     his 

spacious  memory.      He  did  not  need  to  dovetail  or 

weld  his  borrowings  into  one  another ;  but  rather, 

having  fused  them  in  his  own  mind,  poured  them 

plastically  forth  into  the  mould  of  thought."     "  If," 

wrote  Dry  den,  "  Horace,  Lucan,  Petronius  Arbiter, 

Seneca,  and  Juvenal  had  their  own  from  him,  there 

are  few  serious  thoughts  which   are   new  in  him. 

But  he  has  done  his  robberies  so  openly  that  one 

may  see  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  law.     He 

invades  authors  like  a  monarch ;  and  what  would  be 

theft  in  other  poets  is  only  victory  in  him."    Thomas 

Carew,  his  friend  and  contemporary,  addresses  him 

in  the  same  strain  : 

"  If  thou  overcome 
A  knotty  writer,  bring  thy  booty  home, 
Nor  think  it  theft,  if  the  rich  spoil  so  torn 
From  conquered  authors  be  as  Trophies  worn.'' 
VOL.   XXVII.  12 
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But  Jonson  was  not  only  a  reader  and  assimiktor 
of  books,  he  was  also  a  book  collector.  Selden  in 
the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  *  Titles  of 
Honor,'  published  in  1614,  tells  us  how  he  wanted 
to  use  a  passage  out  of  the  *  Orestes '  of  Euripides : 

"  Having  not  at  hand  the  scholiast  (out  of  whom  I  hoped 
some  aid)  I  went  for  this  purpose  to  see  it  in  the  well- 
fiirnisht  Librarie  of  my  beloved  friend  that  singular  Poet, 
Mr.  Ben  Jonson,  whose  speciall  worth  in  Literature, 
accurat  judgment  and  Performance,  known  only  to  that 
few  which  are  truly  able  to  know  him,  hath  had  from  me 
ever  since  I  began  to  learn,  an  increasing  admiration. 
Having  examind  it  with  him,  I  resolvd  upon  my  first 
opinion/' 

How  far  can  we  trace  what  books  filled  the 
shelves  of  this  " well-furnisht  Librarie'*?  The 
subject  is  not  without  interest  and  value  in  the 
study  of  Ben  Jonson,  for  he  drew  from  everything 
he  touched,  and  stamped  his  personality  on  his 
books  as  on  everything  else. 

We  are  met  at  the  outset  by  two  difliculties. 
Jonson  himself  told  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  that 
"  sundry  tymes  he  hath  devoured  his  bookes— i.  e. 
sold  them  all  for  necessity  "  ;  so  that,  although  his 
friend  Lord  Pembroke  sent  him  £20  every  New 
Year's  Day  for  the  purchase  of  books,  his  library 
was  from  time  to  time  changing  in  character.  But 
the  most  serious  difficulty  in  our  way  is  tie 
accidental  fire  which  at  some  time  prior  to  1625 
destroyed  the  staple  portion  of  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts. The  *  Execration  against  Vulcan '  preserves 
the  memory  of  this  catastrophe. 

Mr.   W.   C.    Hazlitt,    writing   for    Mr.    Bernard 
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Quaritch's  *  Contributions  towards  a  Dictionary  of 
English  Book- Collectors,'  has  put  together  a  list  of 
such  books  belonging  to  Ben  Jonson  as  he  has  been 
able  to  trace.  He  enumerates  twenty-five  works, 
covering  rather  a  wide  field. 

Of  English  works  we  have  the  folio  Chaucer  of 
1602;  the  folio  Spenser  of  1617;  Chapman's 
Homer,  1598;  the  works  of  Fulke  Greville,  Lord 
Brooke,  1633;  of  Samuel  Daniel,  1602;*  of  John 
Marston,  1633  ;  two  works  of  his  friend  Selden,  *  De 
Diis  Syris,'  a  history  of  the  idol  deities  of  the 
Old  Testament,  1629,  and  the  *  Titles  of  Honor'  of 
1614;  t  the  *  Poeticall  Exercises  at  Vacant  Hours  '  of 
James  VI  of  Scotland,  1591 ;  Archbishop  Parker's 
version  of  the  Psalms;  and  George  Buchanan's 
'Rerum  Scoticarum  Historia,'  Edinburgh,  1582,  the 
last  containing  the  autograph  of  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden,  and  having  apparently  been  given  by 
liim  to  Jonson. 

The  others  comprise  Florio's  Montaigne,  1603; 
Guicciardini's  History,  translated  by  Fenton,  1599; 
two  curious  works  bound  together  relating  to 
the  intended  Spanish  marriage  of  Prince  Charles, 
a  Valerius  Maximus,  a  volume  of  Catullus 
TibuUus  and  Propertius,  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  notes 
has  been  "injured  by  damp  and  may  have  been 
a  salvage  from  the  fire,"  and  the  following  less 
famiHar  works :    Arrianus,  Porphyrius,  Heliodorus, 

•  This  is,  I  think,  the  work  which  appeared  again  at  Christie's,  on 
December  5th,  1906,  "The  Civile  Wares  betweene  the  Houses  of  Lancaster 
And  Yorke,  in  six  books,"  title-page  wanting,  but  the  text  scored  and 
containing  numerous  marginal  notes  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

+  These  are  the  two  works  of  Selden  mentioned  by  Jonson  in  his 
'  ConTersations  with  Drummond/ 
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Oppianus,  ete.,  *de  VitA  et  naturS.  Animaliiun/ 
1533 ;  Conrad  Gesner's  *  Historiae  Animalium,*  in 
four  vols.,  and  *  Mithridates/  1555;  Christopher 
Oclandus  Anglorum  Praelia/  1582;  *Melissi 
Meletematum/  Libri  viii ;  Eustathius'  *  De  Ismeniae 
et  Ismenas  Amoribus,'  1617;  Daniel  Heinsius' 
•Aristarchus  Sacer/  1627;  John  Stobaeus'  'Dicta 
Poetarum,'  1624. 

Of  some  of  these  a  few  words  may  be  said. 
Conrad  Gesner,  a  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Zurich  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  prolific  writer 
on  medicine,  botany,  and  natural  history  as  well  as 
an  editor  and  translator  of  various  classics.  His 
*  Historiae  Animalium '  is  a  comprehensive  natural 
history.  His  *  Mithridates,'  a  quite  small  work  in 
comparison,  is  a  study  of  languages,  "  De  difEerentiis 
linguarum,  tum  veterum  tum  quae  hodie  apud 
diversas  nationes  in  toto  orbe  terrarum  in  usu 
sunt."  Both  were  published  in  Zurich.  The 
collection  of  classic  authors,  *De  Vita  et  Natura 
Animalium,'  belongs  to  a  similar  field  of  research. 

Christopher  Ocland's  *  Anglorum  Praelia '  is  the 
Latin  hexameter  poem  on  the  history  of  England 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  to  be  read  and 
taught  in  every  grammar  and  free  school  within 
the  kingdom,  "  for  the  removing  of  such  lascivious 
poets  as  are  commonly  reade  and  taught  in  the  said 
Grammer  Schooles,"  and  was  probably  familiar  to 
Jonson  from  his  youth.  Hallam  quaintly  character- 
ises it  as  "  not  exceedingly  bad,  but  still  farther  from 
good." 

Eustathius'  *De  Ismeniae  et  Ismenas  Amoribus'-— 
'  The  Loves  of  Ismene  and  Ismenias ' — was  a  favourite       , 
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Greek  novel  which  has  been  translated  into  French, 
Dutch,  and  Italian,  and  of  which  there  is  an  English 
translation  from  the  French,  published  in  1788. 
The  industrious  Daniel  Heinsius'  *Aristarchus 
Sacer '  belongs  to  another  field  of  study.  The 
*  Dicta  Poetarum '  of  John  Stobaeus  was  one  of 
various  anthologies  collected  by  this  writer  and 
well  known  to  literary  men  of  the  time. 

Four  of  the  books  above  mentioned — the  Mon- 
taigne, Chapman's  Homer,  and  the  two  brochures 
on  the  Spanish  marriage — are  in  the  British  Museum. 
But  Hazlitt  has  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list. 
Besides  these,  the  museum  possesses  at  least  five  other 
volumes  from  Jonson's  library.     There  is  a  volume 
of  the  songs  of  Giovanni  Baptista  Pigna,  the  Court 
poet  of  Alfonso  II,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  with  songs  of 
Celio  Calcagnini  and  Ariosto,  published  at  Venice 
in  1553  ;  a  work  of  the  same  year,  *  Joan  a  Wouver 
de  Polymathia  Tractatio '  with  an  autograph  inscrip- 
tion by  one  Marius, "  Eruditissimo  viro  B.  Jonsonio  " ; 
a  fine  copy  of  the  famous  *  Hypnerotomachia '  of 
Poliphilo  from  the  Aldine  Press,   1 545 ;    Clement 
Edmondes'     *  Observations    upon    Caesar's    Com- 
mentaries *    [1609  ?]   (Jonson    addressed    two  epi- 
grams to  Edmondes  on  this  work) ;  and  a  curious 
collection  by  Sebastian  Hornmoldus  of  1000  epigrams 
'  In  crapulam  pro  Sobrietate,'  published  at  Basle  in 
1619,  and  containing  contributions,  not  only  from 
the  classics,  but  from  such  varying  sources  as  Boetius, 
Calcagnini,  Scaliger,  Erasmus,  Beza,  and  Melanchthon . 
A  biting  couplet,  to  which  the  name  of  Peter  Martyr 
is  attached,  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  this  collec- 
tion: 
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"  Non  hunc  Elysii  campi  nee  tartara  condunt, 
Haeo  loca  sant  hominum  ;  cantharus  iste  fuit/' 

Jonson  inscribed  his  books  characteristically.  At 
the  top  right-hand  corner  of  the  title-page  he  wrote 
"  Tanquam  explorator,"  a  phrase  which  suggests  his 
own  *Explorata'  or  *  Discoveries.'  Towards  the 
foot  of  the  page  he  wrote  "  Sum  Ben  Jonsonii." 
This  curious  and  striking  mode  of  inscription  afFords, 
of  course,  a  valuable  means  of  identifying  books 
from  his  collection,  but  Mr.  Hazlitt  laments  that  the 
autographs  have  in  several  instances  been  mutilate 
or  effaced.  In  his  list  of  twenty-five  the  double 
inscription  occurs  in  eight  cases  only,  but  it  is  found 
also  in  the  Pigna,  the  Poliphilo,  and  the  Hom- 
moldus  in  the  museum. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  has  Jonson's 
copy  of  the  works  of  Marolois,  published  at  the 
Hague,  1 614-1616,  in  three  volumes — *  Mathematics/ 
*  Geometry,'  and  *  Perspective.'  In  two  volumes  the 
signature  has  been  torn  out,  but  in  the  third  the 
double  inscription  remains,  and  the  book  has  been 
closed  while  the  ink  was  wet,  so  that  it  is  reproduced 
on  the  fly-leaf.  Mr.  George  Stephens,  writing  from 
Cheapinghaven,  in  Denmark,  to  *  Notes  and  Queries' 
in  1865,  describes  a  title-leaf  in  his  possession  of 
M.  Beumlerus'  *  Nova  Latinae  Linguae  Grammatica/ 
published  "  Tiguri  [Zurich]  apud  Johannem  Wol- 
phiimi,  1595,"  as  having  the  double  inscription,  thus 
showing  that  it  comes  from  the  same  source. 

To  this  list  there  are  some  more  to  be  added. 
There  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  on  March  31st,  1906, 
Ben  Jonson's  Bible.     It  was  a  quarto  copy  of  the 
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Vulgate  from  the  press  of  John  Moretus,  of  Antwerp, 
1599,  in  an  old  English  morocco  binding  with  gilt 
leaves.  On  the  back  of  the  title-page  was  written, 
in  Jonson*s  hand,  "Beniamin  Jonsonius  ex  dono 
D.  Thomae  Strange,  1605,"  and  below  he  had 
written  "  Benedica  Dominum  in  omni  tempore, 
semper  laus  eins  in  ore  meo :  Ps.  xxxiii."  It  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Kyley  for  £320. 

Four  other  books  of  Ben  Jonson's  were  sold  at 
Sotheby's  on  July  23rd,  1906,  none  of  which  are 
in  Mr.  Hazlitt's  list.     His  Lucretius  *  De  Rerum 
Natura,'  an  Amsterdam  edition  of  1620,  bound  in 
the  original  calf  and  damaged  to  some  extent  by 
ink,  had  the  double  inscription  on  the  title-page  and 
some  notes   on  the  fly-leaves.     *Melanthe  Fabula 
Pastoralis    acta    coram   Jacobo   Mag.  Brit.  Franc 
et    Hibern   Regis   Cantabrigiae,'  1615,  had  merely 
the  signature  on  the  title-page,  and  the  margin  had 
been  cropped  so  that  part  of  it  had  been  cut  off. 
A  rare  tract  of  eighteen  leaves, '  Ephemeris  Expedi- 
tionis  Norreysii  and  Draki  in  Lusitaniam,'  1589,  had 
Jonson's  signature  on  the  title-page  and  some  Latin 
notes  in  the  margin  which  were  very  probably  his. 
The   fourth   was    the   most    interesting.      It    was 
Selden's  *Jani  Anglorum  Facies  Altera,'  1610,  in 
its  original  limp  vellum,  and  was  the  copy  Selden 
himself  had  given  to  Jonson.     It  bore  on  the  title- 
page  "  Tanquam  Explorator,"  and  below  "  Sii  Ben  : 
Jonsonii  Liber  ex  dono  authoris  mihi  chariss."     It 
sold  for  £61. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  books  from  Ben 
Jonson's  library  with  which  I  am  acquainted  calls 
for  comment  at  greater  length.    The  Trentham  Hall 
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^iibraiy  dispersed  at  Sotheby's  in  November,  1906, 
contained    Jonson's    Martial,    *  M.   Val.  Martialis, 
novaeditio  exmuseo  Petri  Scriverii,  12mo,  Li^gdimi 
Batavorum,  Jo.  Maire,  1619,'  bound  in  the  original 
calf.     By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Sabin,  who  purchased 
this  at  the  sale  for  £100,  I  have  been  permitted  to 
examine  this  exceedingly  interesting  volume.    Not 
only  does  it  bear  on  the  title-page  the  motto  and 
autograph,  but  the  book  throughout  is  scored,  under- 
lined,  and   annotated    in   the   poet's   handwriting. 
Often  every  line  of  an  epigram  is  underscored,  and 
there  will  be  a  line  drawn  down  the  margin  as  well, 
with  a  little  hand  with  outstretched  finger  pointing 
to  the  commencement.     Sometimes  there  is  a  refer- 
ence  to    another    epigram   of    similar    character. 
Thus  the  fifty-third  epigram  of  the  eleventh  book, 
the  "Invitation  to    Julius  Cerealis,"   has    a   note 
"  Vide  Lib.  x,  Ep.  xlviii,"  the  "  Preparation  for  a 
Banquet,"  which  Jonson  imitated  in  his  "  Inviting  a 
Friend  to  Supper."   Against  an  epigram  to  SaBellns 
(ix,  19)  he  notes  that  some  have  attributed  it  to 
Statins.     Against  one  to  Turanius  (v,  78)  he  sets 
a  quotation  from  the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal.    The 
margins  of  the  thirteenth  book,  *  Xenia '  (the  two- 
line  epigrams  written  to  accompany  gifts  of  deli- 
cacies) are  filled   with   the   English  names  of  the 
dainties  referred  to  in  the  text.     Thus  "  Murices," 
"  A  kind   of  shel  fish,  but  greater  than  ye  peri- 
winkle :  yt  makes  ye  purple."  "  The  Lamprey,"  "The 
guilthead,  the  sturgeon,  the  wild  bore.  Fallow  deare, 
asparagus,  quinces,   sausedges,  Partrick,  pickle  of 
anchovies,  a  stick  of  thrushes,"  ending  with  wines, 
"wine  of  Alba,  wine  of  Surrentu  and  cups  of  Sur- 
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rentu,  wine  of  Arragon,  wine  of  Marseilles,"  and 
"  a  gyrland  of  roses."  Another  note  is  still  more 
interesting.  We  know  the  quarrel  that  broke  out 
between  Jonson  and  Inigo  Jones,  and  how  he 
applied  to  Jones  an  imitation  of  Martial's  epigram 
to  Ligurra  (xii,  Ixi).  The  twenty-seventh  epigram 
of  the  fourth  book,  addressed  to  Domitian,  reads 
thus  : 

''  Saepe  meos  laudare  solas,  Auguste,  Hbellos. 
Invidus  ecce  negat :  non  minus  ergo  soles. 
Quid,  quod  honorato  non  sola  voce  dedisti 
Non  alius  poterat  quae  dare  dona  milii  ? 
Ecce  iterum  nigros  corrodit  lividus  ungues, 
Da,  Caesar,  tanto  tu  magis,  ut  doleat/^ 

Against  this  Jonson  has  written  the  significant  word 
"Inigo." 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  trace  the 
influence  of  Martial  on  Ben  Jonson.  He  recom- 
mended him  to  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  and 
classed  him  with  Juvenal,  Persius,  Horace,  and 
Pindar  "for  delight."  Besides  the  translations 
which  we  find  amongst  his  own  epigrams  he  quotes 
him  in  the  *  Discoveries '  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
loveliest  stanza  of  the  *  Triumph  of  Charis '  we  detect 
an  echo  of  Martial's  lament  over  the  little  Erotion 
(Lib.  V,  xxxvii),  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that 
every  line  of  this  epigram  is  underscored,  and  that 
it  has  a  line  down  the  margin  its  whole  length  with 
a  pointing  hand  and  stars,  two  of  which  are  against 
the  line 

"  Niyesque  primas  liliumque  non  tactum/^ 

His  charming  epitaph  on  little   Salathiel  Pavy 
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borrows  its  daintiest  touch  from  Martial's  epigram 
on  Scorpus  (Lib.  x,  liii) : 

*^  Invida  quern  Lachesis  raptum  trieteride  nona 
Dam  numerat  palmas^  credidit  esse  senem/' 

It  is  of  Martial  he  is  thinking  in  his  epitaph  on 
his  «  First  Son  "  (xii,  34)  : 

"  Si  vitare  voles  acerba  qnaedam 
Et  tristes  animi  cavere  morsus, 
Nulli  te  facias  nimis  sodalem^ 
Gaudebis  minus^  et  minus  dolebis.'^ 

And  beyond  express  references  we  catch  the  reflec- 
tion of  that  tender  fancy  which  characterises  the 
Latin  poet  when  he  is  writing  of  children,  the 
exquisite  touch  which,  for  example,  made  him  see  in 
the  snow  falling  on  Domitian  at  the  games  the 
work  of  Caesar's  httle  dead  son  playing  in  the  sky. 

It  was  not  through  this  1619  edition  of  Peter 
Scriverus  that  Jonson  first  became  acquainted  with 
Martial.  Probably  he  had  been  familiar  with  him 
from  his  early  days  in  Westminster  School.  In 
1615  Thomas  Farnaby  in  the  Preface  to  his  first 
edition  of  Martial  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
to  Ben  Jonson,  and  Jonson  gave  a  copy  of  this 
edition  to  Mr.  Briggs  in  1623,  with  a  letter  of 
praise. 

Mr.  Sabin  also  possesses  the  original  edition  of 
Montaigne's  *Essais,'  published  at  Bordeaux  in 
1580  in  two  small  volumes,  the  title-page  of  each 
volume  bearing  Jonson's  motto  and  signature. 
Jonson  thus  had  Montaigne  both  in  French  and 
English,    and  a   paragraph    in    the   'Discoveries' 
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attests  his   familiarity  with   him  and  the  rank  he 
assigned  him. 

'^  Some  [there  are]  that  turn  over  all  books,  and  are 
equally  searching  in  all  papers;  that  write  out  of  what 
thev  presently  find  or  meet,  without  choice.  By  which 
means  it  happens  that  Avhat  they  have  discredited  and 
impugned  in  one  work,  they  have  before  or  after  extolled 
the  same  in  another.  Such  are  all  the  essayists,  even  their 
viaster  Montaigne.''  * 

Another  book  of  Ben  Jonson's  was  sold  at  Christie's 
on    December   5th,   1906,   which   is   interesting  as 
showing    Jonson's   use   of  anthologies.      We  have 
already  seen  that  he  had  the  *  Dicta  Poetarum '  of 
John  Stobaens  and  the  epigrams  collected  by  Sebas- 
tian Hommoldus.     Here  is  a  collection  of  epitaphs  : 
*  Selectae    Christiani    orbis    Deliciae    ex    urbibus, 
templis,    Bibliothecis    et    aliunde,  per   Franciscum 
Sweertium,'  published  "  Colonial  Agrippinae,  1625. 
Editio    auctior."  t     It  is   a  comprehensive   work, 
drawing  its  examples  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  in- 
cluding    sundry    inscriptions    from    Westminster 
Abbey,  old  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Temple.    The  volume 
had  no  marginal  notes,  but  it  bore  on  the  title-page 
the  motto  and  autograph  in  the  familiar  form.     In 
1811    it  belonged    to    Francis   Wrangham,   whose 
autograph  also  appears  on  the  title-page. 

I  have  myself  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  add  another  to  the  list  of  books  known  to  have 
belonged  to  Jonson's  library.  There  is  at  Houghton- 
le-Spring,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  a  once  famous 
school   known   as  the   Kepier  School,  founded  by 

•  '  Discoveries/  Ixv,  nota  6. 

t  There  is  an  earlier  edition  of  1608  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Bernard  Gilpin,  Rector  of  Houghton  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Here  is  preserved  a  collection  of  old 
books,  mostly  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  some 
dating  back  much  earlier.  Amongst  these  is  a 
*  Diodorus  Siculus  ' — *  Diod.  Siculi  Bibliothecae  His- 
toriae,'  Libri  xv  de  xl,  studio  et  labore  Laurentii 
Rhodomani  Cherusci  Hanoviae.  Typis  Wechelianis 
apud  Claudium  Marnium  et  haeredes  Joannis  Aubrii, 
1604.'  The  volume  bears  the  well-known  device  of 
the  printers,  the  winged  horse  above  the  clasped 
hands  holding  a  caduceus.  It  is  13f  inches  by  8^, 
and  the  text  is  Greek  and  Latin  in  parallel  columns. 
The  title-page  bears  the  unmistakable  sign-manual 
of  Ben  Jonson.  At  the  top  he  has  written  "  Tanquam 
explorator,"  towards  the  foot  "  Sum  Ben  Jonsonii." 
The  autograph,  which  is  very  clear  and  firm,  corre- 
sponds most  closely,  so  far  as  those  I  have  com- 
pared, with  that  in  the  '  Hypnerotomachia '  in  the 
British  Museum,  a  marked  peculiarity  in  the  com- 
mencement and  form  of  the  line  drawn  underneath 
the  autograph  corresponding  exactly. 

It  is  tempting  to  try  and  connect  the  presence  of 
this  book  in  the  old  schoolhouse  at  Houghton  with 
Jonson's  pilgrimage  to  Scotland.  We  know  he  was 
at  "  Darnton  "  (Darlington),  and  the  North  Road 
passes  within  a  few  miles  of  Houghton.  But  I  am 
afraid  it  is  more  probable  that  the  volume  formed 
part  of  the  collection  of  Thomas  Griffith,  who  was 
Master  of  the  school  from  1738  to  1776,  and  left  a 
large  number  of  books  to  it.  The  covers  of  the 
book,  which  would  have  had  Griffith's  book-plate  if 
left  by  him,  are  wanting,  but  there  is  in  the  col- 
lection a  *  Dion  Cassius  '  of  1606  from  the  same  press, 
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corresponding  in  size  and  style  in  which  this  book- 
plate is  found. 

The  books  above  enumerated  are,  of  course,  a 

mere  handful  out  of  the  poet's  stores ;  no  doubt  there 

are  others  existing  in  private  collections,  and  we 

have  the  means  of  tracing  a  few  other  works  which 

belonged  to  Jonson,  although  we  cannot  trace  their 

ultimate  fate.      GifEord,  indeed,  says   he  has  seen 

scores  of  books  given  by  Jonson  to  various  persons, 

and  although  he  is  so  desperate  a  champion  of  his 

hero  that  we  are  fain  to  discount  the  "  scores,"  he 

cites   a    copy    of  Casaubon's   edition  of   *  Persius ' 

inscribed  by  Jonson  to  his  friend  Sir  John  Roe  with 

a  Latin  compliment :  "  D.  Joanni  Rowe,  amico  pro- 

batissimo.     Hunc  amorem  et  Delicias  suas,  Satiri- 

corum      doctissimum     Persium,     cum     doctissimo 

commentario  sacravit  Ben  Jonsonius  et  L.M.D.D. 

Nee  prior  est  incipi  parens  amico  " — "  To  Sir  John 

Roe,  his  most  approved  friend,  this,  his  love  and 

delight,  the  most  learned  of  satirists,  Persius,  with 

a  most  learned  commentary,  is  consecrated  by  Ben 

Jonson,  who  willingly  deservedly  gives  and  dedicates 

it.   Nor  is  a  parent  more  to  be  preferred  by  me  than 

a  friend,"  and  the  copy  of  Farnaby's  Martial,  on 

the  fly-leaf  of  which  Jonson   wrote  a  Latin  letter, 

"Amico  summo  D.  R.  Briggesio,"  dated  August  10th, 

1623.    He  also  quotes  from  Warton  a  reference  to  a 

copy  of  Vossius'  *  Greek  Historians '  in  the  upper 

library  of  Trinity  College,  with  a  series   of  MS. 

notes,  and  a  Latin  memorandum  by  Dr.  Bathurst 

that  the  book  originally  belonged  to  Jonson,  who 

gave  it  to  Dr.  Langbaine,  and  mentions  a  volume  of 

miscellaneous  poetry  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
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Dr.  John  Hoadley,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
with  a  rhymed  inscription  in  English  by  Jonson: 
"  To  my  worthy  and  deserving  brother  Mr.  Alexander 
Glover,  as  the  token  of  my  love  and  the  perpetuating 
of  our  friendship."* 

We  have  seen  that  Selden  came  to  Jonson's  library 
to  consult  the  scholiast,  and  a  reference  to  Selden's 
pages  shows  what  the  precise  work  was.  It  was  the 
*  Scholia  in  septem  Euripidis  tragoedias'  of  Arsenius, 
Archbishop  of  Monembasia  or  Malvasia,  of  which 
one  edition  was  published  at  Venice  in  1534  and 
another  in  1544. 

We  know  also  that  Jonson  had  a  collection  of 
grammars,  no  doubt  as  a  preparation  for  the  grammar 
he  himself  wrote.  Howell  wrote  to  him  that  "accord- 
ing to  his  desire  he  had  with  some  difficulty  procured 
Dr.  Davies'  Welsh  grammar  to  add  to  those  many 
which  he  already  had,"  and  Sir  Francis  Kynaston 
speaks  of  "  a  most  ancient  grammar,  written  in  the 
Saxon  tongue  and  character,  which  I  once  saw  in 
the  hands  of  my  most  learned  and  celebrated  friend 
Master  Ben  Jonson." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  in  conclusion 
on  the  genius  or  character  of  Ben  Jonson.  He  has 
suffered  from  the  zeal  both  of  detractors  and  of 
champions.  Much  less  read,  in  all  probability,  than 
he  deserves,  it  needs  but  little  acquaintance  with 
him  to  impress  one  with  the  massive  genius,  the 
tremendous  learning,  the  dominating  and  yet  very 
human  personality  of  the  man,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  one  wonder  and  lament  that  there  should 

•  I  omit  any  mention  of  copies  of  Ben  Jonson's  own  works  giren  bj 
liim  to  his  friends^  as  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
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emerge  so  seldom  from  all  his  pomp  of  learning  and 
invention  the  perfect  flower  which  reminds  us  of  his 
OTVTa  "  bright  lily  before  rude  hands  have  touched 
it,''  or  the  lovely  phrase  of  a  later  poet:  "All  the 
eliariii  of  all  the  muses  flowering  in  a  lonely  word." 
If,  However,  his  circle  of  readers  is  less  than  in  an 
earlier  time,  it  has  been  left  to  the  present  age  to 

smra  up  in  the  magnificent  eulogy  of  Mr.  Swinburne 
apnti  the  more  measured  judgment  of  John  Addington 

Syraonds  the  greatness  of  Jonson  and  his  abiding 

pla<;e  in  English  literature  : 

*'  No  giant,"  writes  Swinburne,  "  ever  came  so  near  to 
tlie  rank  of  the  gods ;  were  it  possible  for  one  not  born  a 
g-od  to  become  divine  by  dint  of  ambition  and  devotion, 
the  glory  would  have  crowned  the  Titanic  labours  of  Ben 
Jonson." 

^'  Those/*  writes  J.  A.  Symonds,  "  who  have  most  deeply 

studied  Jonson  and  most  truly  felt  his  power  will  hesitate 

the  longest  before  pronouncing  a  decisive  judgment  on  the 

place  he  occupies  among  the  foremost  poets  of  our  litera- 

tixre.     One  thing,  however,  can  be  considered  as  certain  in 

any  estimate  which  we  may  form.     His  throne  is  not  with 

the  Olympians,  but  with  the  Titans;  not  with  those  who 

share  the  divine  gifts  of  creative  imagination  and  inevitable 

instinct,  but  with  those   who  compel  our  admiration  by 

their  untiring  energy  and  giant  strength  of  intellectual 

muscle.     What  we  most  marvel  at  in  his  writings  is  the 

prodigious  brain  work  of  the  man,  the  stuff  of  constant  and 

inexhaustible  cerebration   they    contain.       Moreover,    we 

shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  of  all  the  English 

poets  in  the  past  he  alone,  with  Milton  and  Gray,  deserves 

the  name  of  a  great  and  widely  learned  scholar .^^ 
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NOTE   ON  BEN    JONSON'S  BOOKS. 

BY   BOBT.    W.   EAMSEY. 

I  AM  permitted  to  embody  in  a  note  particulars  of 
some  further  books  from  the  library  of  Ben  Jonson 
wliich  have  been  brought  to  my  notice,  with  the 
vie^w  of  making  my  paper  on  the  subject  more 
complete. 

Sir  Edward  Brabrook  informs  me  he  possesses  a 
copy    of    Juvenal  and  Persius  *D  Junii  Juvenalis 
Satyrorum  Libri  v.  preterea  A.  Flacci  Persii  Saty- 
roiiim    Liber    unus    cum     Commentariis    Eilhardi 
Lubini,'    (4to   Hanoviae   typis   Wechelianis    1603), 
which  bears  on  the    title-page  in    Jonson's  hand- 
writing the  motto  "  tanquam  explorator  "  and  the 
signature  "  Su  Ben  Jonsonij  Liber."     This  volume 
belonged  in  1750  to  Mr.  N.  Ring  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  and  was  purchased  by  Sir  Edward  Brabrook 
(as  a  duplicate)  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Library  in  1868. 
It  was  exhibited  by  him  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, December  2nd,  1869.* 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee  informs  me  that  he  procured  for 
the  Shakespeare  Birthplace  Library  in  1904  a  copy 
of  Savonarola's  ^  Triumphus  Crucis,'  which  had  been 
presented  to  Jonson  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  he 
has  very  kindly  sent  me  a  tracing  of  the  title-page. 
*  Hieronymi  Savonarolae  Ferrariensis  Triumphus 

*  See  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.,  2nd  S.  IV,  383, 
VOL.  XXVII.  13 
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some  further  books  from  the  library  of  Ben  Jonson 
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i-orum    Liber    unus    cum     Commentariis    Eilhardi 
Liibini,'    (4to   Hanoviae   typis   Wechelianis    1G03), 
which  bears  on  the    title-page  in    Jonson's  hand- 
writing the  motto  "  tanquam  explorator  "  and  the 
signature  "  Su  Ben  Jonsonij  Liber."     This  volume 
l^elonged  in  1750  to  Mr.  N.  Ring  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  and  was  purchased  by  Sir  Edward  Brabrook 
(as  a  duplicate)  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Library  in  18G8. 
It  was  exhibited  by  him  to  the   Society  of  Anti- 
c^uaries,  December  2nd,  1869.* 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee  informs  me  that  he  procured  for 
the  Shakespeare  Birthplace  Library  in  190-t  a  copy 
of  Savonarola's  *  Triumphus  Crucis,'  which  had  been 
presented  to  Jonson  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  he 
has  very  kindly  sent  me  a  tracing  of  the  title-page. 
*  Hieronymi  Savonarolae  Ferrariensis  Triumphus 

•  See  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.,  2nd  S.  IV,  383. 
VOL.  XXVll.  13 
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Crucis,  sive  De  Veritate  Fidei.  Libri  iv.  B 
in  lucera  editus.  Lugduni  Batavorum.  Ex  ol 
Joannis  Maire,  clolo  CXXXIII.'  Jonson  has  w 
at  the  top  right-hand  comer  "  tanquam  explore 
and  lower  down,  "  Sum  Ben  Jonsonij,  ex 
perillust.  Equitis  D.  Ken :  Digboeij."  The 
curious  preliminary  strokes  to  the  lines  undc 
motto  and  signature  correspond  closely  with 
in  the  *  Diodorus  Siculus '  and  other  books. 

To  a  charming  paper  by  Mr.  Percy  Simpson 
of  the  Editors  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Ben  J( 
now  in  preparation)  on  "  Jonson's  method  ii 
'  Discoveries/ "  which  appeared  in  the  *  Mc 
Language  Review  *  for  April,  1907,  I  ow 
reference  to  the  Dyce  Library  at  the  South  Ken 
ton  Museum,  which  contains  three  books  w 
have  been  the  property  of  Jonson.  (1)  Mars 
*  Tragedies  and  Comedies,  collected  into  one  voh 
London,  1633,  inscribed  on  the  title-page  *' 
Jonson"  and  doubtless  the  copy  mentioned 
Hazlitt.  (2)  J.  J.  Scaliger's  *Epistola'  Lug 
Batavorum  Ex  oflBcina  Bonaventurae  &  Abral 
Elzevir.  Academ.  Typograph  cIdIoc  XXVII. 
has  both  motto  and  signature  characteristically 
scribed  on  the  title-page  and  has  a  few  marks 
underlinings  in  the  text,  and  in  one  or  two  pi 
some  Latin  names  from  the  text  written  in 
margin  in  a  handwriting  which  may  be  Jons( 
(3)  *  Jos  Justi  Scaligeri  Julii  Caesaris  a  Burden . 
Opuscula,  varia  ante  hac  non  edita,  nunc  y 
multis  partibus  aucta,'  Francofurti  apud  Jacol 
Fischerum,  anno  MDCXIL  The  title-page  is 
scribed  "tanqua  explorator"  and  "Su  Ben  Jonson 
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<ind  the  volume  suggests  vividly  its  use  by  Jonson, 
for  many  parts  are  marked  and  underlined  not  only 
in  ink  but  in  pencil,  and  quite  unmistakably  by  him. 
The  *  Notitia  Gallae,'  the  *  Confutatio  Stultissimae 
Burdonum  Fabulae/  and  parts  of  the '  Epistola  '  are 
extensively  marked,  mostly  in  pencil,  and  with 
every  sign  of  rapid  reading,  the  marks  comprising  a 
quick  stroke,  a  cross,  a  Greek  letter,  or  a  hastily- 
drawn  hand  with  pointing  finger.  On  p.  282,  where 
reference  is  made  in  the  text  to  "  Gulielmus 
Gilbertus  Glocestrensis  Philosophus  &  Medicus 
Londinensis,"  Jonson  has  underlined  "  Glocest."  and 
corrected  in  the  margin  "  Colcest." 

Mr.  Percy  Simpson  has  also  drawn  my  attention  to 
two  books  in  the  British  Museum,  which  had  escaped 
my  notice :  *  C.  Barthi  Fabularum  Aesopiarum. 
Libri  v.  Phoenix.  Psalmi  xvii,  etc.  Francofurti. 
Typis  Wechelianis  sumptibus  Danielis  ac  Davidis 
Aubriorum  &  Clementis  Schleichij,annoMDCXXIII' 
— which  has  the  motto  and  signature ;  and  Tutten- 
ham's  'Arte  of  English  Poesie'  (London,  Field, 
1589),  a  copy  in  the  Granville  Collection  of  excep- 
tional interest  as  containing  four  cancelled  leaves 
after  p.  84. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  a  copy  of  Lucian, 
'  Luciani  Samosatensis  Dialogi  Octo,  etc.'  Lutetiae 
in  Vico  Jacobaeo,apud  Christianum  Wechel,  sub  scuto 
Basileiensi,  1530 — inscribed  on  the  title-page,  "Sum 
Ben  Jonsonij,"  which  was  ofFered  for  sale  by 
Messrs.  Hodgson  on  March  20th,  1907. 
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BY  THE   GREEK  HISTORIANS. 

BY   PROFESSOR  J.    P.    MAHAFFY,    O.V.O. 

[Read  April  10th,  1907.] 

As  is  well  known,  the  Greeks  were  in  possessioi 
two  very  distinct  systems  of  notation  for  numb( 
The  first  may  be  called  the  lapidary  or  inscriptioi 
the  second  the  papyrus  or  literary  system.  This  latl 
as  might  be  expected,  was  much  more  compendio 
and  was  therefore  used  by  practical  men  for  th 
business.  I  copy  the  description  of  them  from  Robe 
and  Gardiner's  introduction  to  the  *  Epigraphy.'  V 
ii,  p.  44,  gives  the  lapidary ;  p.  473  gives  the  latti 


Bemark  iii.  On  Attic  numeral  signs.  The  six 
ground-forms  of  the  decimal  system  in  Attica  were 
as  follows :  1  =  1,  P  =  ir€VT€,  A  =  Scica,  H  =  c/caroi/, 
X=;(tXiot,  tA^fivpiOL  The  numerals  1 — 4  were 
denoted  by  the  required  number  of  vertical  strokes. 
Compendia  formed  of  P  and  the  next  four  ground- 
forms  denote  multiples  :  P  or  H  =  50,  P  =  500, 
pi=5000,  P  =  50,000.  All  values  not  represented 
by  the  above  10  signs  are  denoted  by  way  of  addi- 
tion, the  higher  stages  preceding  the  lower :  PI  =  6, 
Aim  =14,  HP  =105,  XXXXPHHHHPAAAAPIIII  =  4999. 
This  method  of  numeration  is  attested  by  Attic 
inscriptions  from    454  onward. 


473 


A  =  l 

1  =  10 

P  =  100 

B  =  2 

K  =  20 

2:  =  200 

r=3 

A  =  30 

T  =  300 

A  =  4 

M  =  40 

Y  =  400 

E  =  5 

N  =  50 

<t)  =  500 

C  =  6 

=  =  60 

X  =  600 

Z  =  7 

0  =  70 

y=700 

H  =  8 

n=80 

n=800 

e=9 

"1  =  90 

1^  =  900 

This  table  only  gives  one  form  for  each  letter, 
whereas  there  are  considerable  variations  in  our 
early  papyrus  documents.  A  often  has  the  first 
line  looped  A.  A  is  sometimes  a  mere  oval,  and 
so  is  B.  Z  is  generally  I,  and  0  very  small,  so  o. 
A  is  never  so,  but  nearer  to  a  very  flat  U). 
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They  tell  us  that  the  former  is  found  on  the  Attic 
inscriptions  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  that  the 
latter  appear  on  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  imperial 
age.  In  this  they  understate  the  antiquity  of  the 
second  system;  it  occurs  in  lapidary  texts  of  the 
Ptolemaic  time,  in  the  second  century  B.C. 

But  as  regards  the  literary  use  of  this  more  com- 
pendious system,  they  only  tell  us  what  is  obvious  : 
that  the  use  of  obsolete  letters  in  this  notation  proves 
it  to  have  been  invented  at  an  early  age — Larfeld 
thinks  at  Miletus  as  early  as  800  B.C.  The  same 
argument  appUes  to  the  use  of  the  alphabet  for 
numerical  notation.  There  also  we  find  a  very 
archaic  alphabet  employed. 

I  am  here  only  concerned  to  show  that  as  this 

compendious  notation  was  certainly  known  in  the 

Greece  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  so  it  was  commonly 

used  by  the  historians  when  writing  their  books,  and 

this  first  appeared  to  me  in  a  curiously  indirect  way. 

I  found  that  manifest  mistakes  in  the  figures  of  our 

historians  were  to  be  explained  and  corrected  as 

errors  easily  made  in  mis-reading  and  mis-writing 

this  notation,  and  not  the  other.    Thus,  when  Thucy- 

dides  is  made  to  say  (III,  50)  that  the  ringleaders  of 

the  revolt  at  Mytilene,  whom  Paches  had  sent  to 

Athens,  and  who  were  there  put  to  death,  numbered 

more  than  1000  (JAiyy  vAhovq  y^tXlwv),  this  absurdity 

and  enormity,  that  the  Athenians  should  massacre 

1000  "ringleaders"  out  of  a  population  of  perhaps 

4000  is  abolished  when  we  perceive  that  the  copyist 

read  o\  for  A ,  two  letters  often  undistinguishable  in 

papyri,  and  then  when  "  a  few  more  than  one  "  made 

nonsense,  added   a  flourish  to  the  top  of  the  C\, 


NOTE   ON  BEN    JONSON'S  BOOKS. 

BY   ROBT.    W.   RAMSEY. 

I  AM  permitted  to  embody  in  a  note  particulars  of 
some  further  books  from  the  library  of  Ben  Jonson 
which  have  been  brought  to  my  notice,  with  the 
view  of  making  my  paper  on  the  subject  more 
complete. 

Sir  Edward  Brabrook  informs  me  he  possesses  a 
copy  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  '  D  Junii  Juvenahs 
Satyrorum  Libri  v.  preterea  A.  Flacci  Persii  Saty- 
ronim  Liber  unus  cum  Commentariis  Eilhardi 
Lubini,'  (4to  Hanoviae  typis  Wechelianis  1603), 
which  bears  on  the  title-page  in  Jonson 's  hand- 
writing the  motto  "  tanquam  explorator  "  and  the 
signature  "  Su  Ben  Jonsonij  Liber."  This  volume 
belonged  in  1750  to  Mr.  N.  Ring  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  and  was  purchased  by  Sir  Edward  Brabrook 
(as  a  duplicate)  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Library  in  18G8. 
It  was  exhibited  by  him  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, December  2nd,  1869.* 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee  informs  me  that  he  procured  for 
the  Shakespeare  Birthplace  Library  in  1904  a  copy 
of  Savonarola's  *  Triumphus  Crucis,'  which  had  been 
presented  to  Jonson  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  he 
has  very  kindly  sent  me  a  tracing  of  the  title-page. 
*Hieronymi  Savonarolae  Ferrariensis  Triumphus 

•  See  Proc.  Soc.  Ant,  2nd  S.  IV,  383. 
VOL.  XXVII.  13 
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They  tell  us  that  the  former  is  found  on  the  Attic 
inscriptions  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  that  the 
latter  appear  on  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  imperial 
age.  In  this  they  imderstate  the  antiquity  of  the 
second  system;  it  occurs  in  lapidary  texts  of  the 
Ptolemaic  time,  in  the  second  century  B.C. 

But  as  regards  the  literary  use  of  this  more  com- 
pendious system,  they  only  tell  us  what  is  obvious  : 
that  the  use  of  obsolete  letters  in  this  notation  proves 
it  to  have  been  invented  at  an  early  age — Larfeld 
thinks  at  Miletus  as  early  as  800  B.C.  The  same 
argument  applies  to  the  use  of  the  alphabet  for 
numerical  notation.  There  also  we  find  a  very 
archaic  alphabet  employed. 

I  am  here  only  concerned  to  show  that  as  this 

compendious  notation  was  certainly  known  in  the 

Greece  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  so  it  was  commonly 

used  by  the  historians  when  writing  their  books,  and 

this  first  appeared  to  me  in  a  curiously  indirect  way. 

I  found  that  manifest  mistakes  in  the  figures  of  our 

historians  were  to  be  explained  and  corrected  as 

errors  easily  made  in  mis-reading  and  mis-writing 

this  notation,  and  not  the  other.    Thus,  when  Thucy- 

dides  is  made  to  say  (III,  50)  that  the  ringleaders  of 

the  revolt  at  Mytilene,  whom  Paches  had  sent  to 

Athens,  and  who  were  there  put  to  death,  numbered 

more  than  1000  (oAiyy  ttAhovq  yiXiW),  this  absurdity 

and  enormity,  that  the  Athenians  should  massacre 

1000  "ringleaders"  out  of  a  population  of  perhaps 

-4000  is  abolished  when  we  perceive  that  the  copyist 

read  o\  for  A ,  two  letters  often  undistinguishable  in 

papyri,  and  then  when  "  a  few  more  than  one"  made 

nonsense,  added   a  flourish  to  the  top  of  the  (>\, 
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inscriptions  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  that  the 
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second  system;  it  occurs  in  lapidary  texts  of  the 
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numerical  notation.  There  also  we  find  a  very 
archaic  alphabet  employed. 

I  am  here  only  concerned  to  show  that  as  this 

compendious  notation  was  certainly  known  in  the 

Greece  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  so  it  was  commonly 
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this  notation,  and  not  the  other.    Thus,  when  Thucy- 

dides  is  made  to  say  (III,  50)  that  the  ringleaders  of 

the  revolt  at  Mytilene,  whom  Paches  had  sent  to 

Athens,  and  who  were  there  put  to  death,  numbered 

more  than  1000  (oA«yy  TrAfJoi'c  /«Xiwi/),  this  absurdity 

and  enormity,  that  the  Athenians  should  massacre 

1000  "ringleaders"  out  of  a  population  of  perhaps 

4000  is  abolished  when  we  perceive  that  the  copyist 

read  o\  for  A ,  two  letters  often  undistinguishable  in 

papyri,  and  then  when  "  a  few  more  than  one"  made 

nonsense,  added   a  flourish  to  the  top  of  the  6\, 
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and  enormity,  that  the  Athenians  should  massacre 

1000  "ringleaders"  out  of  a  population  of  perhaps 

4O00  is  abolished  when  we  perceive  that  the  copyist 

read  o\  for  A ,  two  letters  often  undistinguishable  in 

papyri,  and  then  when  "  a  few  more  than  one  "  made 

nonsense,  added   a  flourish  to  the  top  of  the  C\, 
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The  "  Dark  Ages "  had  an  uplifting  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.     It  was  a  flight  of  swallows  before 
the  spring.     It  was  a  reformation  of  religion  before 
the  Reformation ;  a  gleam  of  true  poetry  before  the 
lat-er  ^eat  outburst  of   song;    a  re-awakening   of 
artistic  feeling  before  the  era  of  the  great  painters ; 
a  renaissance  before  the  Renaissance.     It  was  the 
century   of    the   most  famous   "  schoolmen,"   and, 
though  scholasticism  lingered  on  for  a  couple  more 
centuries  and  died  hard,  no  names  of  great  eminence 
arrest  the  attention  after  that  of  William  of  Ockham, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.     The 
memory  may  be  assisted  by  the  subjoined  list.     In 
it  we  have  placed  the  names  of  some  of  the  great 
men  who  adorned  the  period ;  those  ushering  in  the 
century  to  the  left,  those  witnessing  its  close  to  the 
right,  while  the  others  occupy  the  middle  space : 

Adelard  of  Bath,  mathematician  and  natural  philo- 
sopher. 

Averrhoes,  Arabian  physician. 
Roger  Bacon. 
Edmund  Rich,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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Schoolmen. 


Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

St.  -Francis  of  Assisi. 

St.  Dominic. 

Bonaventura,  first  General  of  the  Franciscans. 

St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary. 

St.  Louis  (IX)  of  France. 

Duns  Scotus, 

Alexander  of  Hales, 

Raymond  Lully, 

Thomas  Aquinas, 

Albertus  Magnus, 

William  of  Ockham. 
Matthew  Paris,  chronicler. 
Niccola  Pisano, 
Giovanni  Pisano. 
Cimabue, 
Giotto, 

Van  Eyck. 
Wickliffe. 
Dante, 

Petrarch, 
Chaucer, 
Gower, 
Langland, 
Boccaccio,  first  writer  of  Italian  prose. 
On  Roger  Bacon's  life,  except  so  far  as  it  illus- 
trates his  character  and  the  character  of  his  works, 
I  do  not  propose  to  dwell.     The  man  who  wote 
*  De  Nullitate  Magiae '  was  known  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  as  Friar  Bacon  of  the  Brazen  Head,  as 
a  master  of  the  Black  Art  and  a  familiar  of  devils. 
He  who  was  a  Franciscan  monk  and  was  protected 
and  nurtured  by  the  Franciscans,  was  also  kept  in 


) 


Architects. 


Painters. 


Poets. 
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confinement  by  them  because  of  the  freedom  of  his 
opinions — *^  proper  quasdam  novitates  suspectas.^^  He 
who  was  persecuted  by  a  Pope  (Nicholas  IV,  Jerome 
of    Ascoli)   was  urged    by  a    Pope   (Clement   IV, 
Guy  de  Foulques,  an  enlightened   Frenchman)   to 
write   his  great  treatises,   and   send  them  to   him 
"  secretly  and  privately,"  and  not  to  obey  the  strict 
prohibitions  of  his  immediate  superiors.     He  who 
had  his  training  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  the  homes  of 
the  schoolmen,   inveighed   against   them   in   bitter 
diatribes — against  their  methods,  their  jargon,  their 
ignorance  of   Greek,  their  barbarous  terminology, 
their  long-drawn-out  syllogisms,  their   conclusions 
false   because  founded   on   unproved  or  false  pre- 
mises, the  idle  baselessness  of  the  whole  system.*    He 
who  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  true  spirit  of  the 
inductive    system    of    reasoning,    though    without 
the  nomenclature  of  a  later  day,  was  the  slave  of 
many  of  the  superstitions  of  his  time.     His  name 
and  fame  died  before  his  death.     After  his  death  he 
had  a  spurious  fame  as  master  of  the  magicians.    In 
modern  times  his  true  work  has  been  recognised ; 
his  prophetic  insight  into  the  possibilities  of  science 
under  improved  methods  of  research  revealed.     We 
will  consider  these  particulars  in  greater  detail. 

•  They  were  sine  arte  uUd  Artium  Magistri—sine  doctrind  Doc- 
tores.  Thej  believed  (he  says)  that  the  magnetic  power  was  the 
influence  of  the  star  Nautila  (scil.,  Nautica — the  pole-star).  They 
believed  that  the  diamond  could  be  fractured  by  goat's  blood.  They 
had  disquisitions  in  which  they  asserted  that  Ego  credit  was  coiTCct 
Latin,  and  maintained  the  proposition  that  Contradictoria  possunt 
esse  simul  vera.  John  Locke,  it  will  be  remembered,  instanced  the 
opposite  of  this  as  an  innate  idea. 
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Bacon  the  Freethinker. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  conceive  how  difficult  it  was 
for  a  man  of  scientific  pursuits  in  Bacon's  day  to 
take  any  step  unauthorised  by  his  generation  in  dis- 
covery of  what  was  new  or  in  condemnation  of 
established  errors.  The  Church  and  the  religious 
foundations  of  the  Universities  which  were  the 
guardians  of  all  the  libraries,  were  also  the  cus- 
todians of  the  keys  of  knowledge.  No  man  could 
overpass  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  except 
under  peril  of  imprisonment  and  excommunication 
— even  death,  as  in  the  case  of  Cecco  of  Ascoli. 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  founder,  it  may  be  said,  of 
papal  supremacy,  the  writer  of  '  Magna  Moralia/ 
and  other  great  tomes,  despised  learning,  scorned 
the  claims  of  pure  Latinity  and  correct  grammar, 
and  punished  his  clergy  for  teaching  it.  And  in 
Bacon's  time,  the  study  of  Aristotle,  later  on  a  chief 
prop  of  the  Church,  was  forbidden  till  1237,  because 
he  taught  the  eternity  of  the  world  and  the  practice 
of  divination,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  atheism. 
Francis  d'Assisi  refused  to  allow  his  monks  books, 
even  religious  books :  "  I  am  thy  breviary."  Bona- 
ventura,  the  first  General  of  the  Franciscans,  says 
(In  Sentent.) :  "  The  man  of  real  faith,  should  he 
know  all  science,  would  rather  lose  it  all  than  lose 
or  deny  a  single  article  of  belief,  whereby  he  seals 
his  adherence  to  the  accepted  truth."  Louis  IX, 
the  gentle  saint,  writes  to  Joinville — we  retain  the 
quaint  French — "  L'omme  lay,  quand  il  ot  medire 
de  la  loy  Chrestienne,  ne  doit  pas  deffendre  la  lov 
Chrestienne,  ne  mais  que  de  Tespee,  de  quoi  il  doit 
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donner  parmi  le  ventre  dedens,  taut  comme  il  pent 
entrer."     And  the  fierce,  black  Dominic,  the  first 
Inquisitor-General,  conducting  the  cruel   crusades 
against  the  Albigenses  of  Provence  and  Languedoc, 
destroyed,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  sweet  and  chivalrous 
cult  of  early  French  poetry  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teentli    centuries,  which  had  interpenetrated  Italy, 
the  south  of  France,  and  the  north  of   Spain,  and 
had  done  so  much  to  encourage  humane  sentiments. 
Now,  what  could  the  solitary  Bacon  do  in  such  a 
state  of  affairs  ?     The  "  admirable  doctor  "  was  out 
of   his  element  among  the  schoolmen  of  Paris,  but 
there  at  least  he  was  free.     Later  on  he  was  in  close 
confinement  for  ten  years  under  Bonaventura,  not 
allowed    books    or    writing    materials.      After  an 
interval  of  eighteen  months,  undor  the  secret  pro- 
tection of  Clement  IV,  during  which  he  wrote  his 
*  Opus  Majus,'  his  *  Opus  Minus,'  and  fragments  of 
his  '  Opus  Tertium  ' — in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  bitterly  attacks  the  clergy  for  their  vices,  their 
ignorances,   their    enmity    to    science — persecution 
began  again  at  the  death  of  Clement.     He  asked 
leave  to  appeal  to  Pope  Gregory   X,  but  it   was 
denied  him.     Again  he  was  in  prolonged  confine- 
ment under  Nicholas  IV.     He  died  at  Oxford,  a  free 
man,  but  in  obscurity — "  unheard,*forgottun,  buried." 
The  enemies  of  his  life-time  were  the  subtle  school- 
men of  the  Universities,  with  their  webs  of  futile 
dialectics ;  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  Church 
and  laity ;  the  religious  instincts  of  all  classes ;  the 
fears  and  distaste  of  the  friars,  both  black  and  grey ; 
and  the   ecclesiastics.     Roger   Bacon,   the   protest 
against  his   times,   no    less   than    Athanasiiis,    the 
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product  of  his  times,  was  marked  out  as  contra 
mundiim. 

How  was  it  that  this  early  renaissance  failed  so 
speedily  and  so  completely  ?  It  is  sadly  true  that  it 
contained  the  seeds  of  decay  within  itself.  As 
Danton  said  of  the  French  Revolution,  "  it  was 
devoured  by  its  own  children."  Its  enemies  were, 
apart  from  the  jealous  tyranny  of  the  Church  and 
the  unspeakable  wrongs  of  the  Inquisition,  first  the 
"divine"  teacher  (Aristotle),  next  the  "angelic" 
doctor  (Aquinas),  and  lastly,  the  "divine"  poet 
(Dant'C). 

Aristotle,  mis-translated  into  Latin  through 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  mis-translations,  was  nearly 
worthless.  Bacon  complains  of  the  egregious  blunders 
of  men  who  did  not  understand  what  they  read, 
and,  indeed,  could  not  understand  when  they  were 
ignorant  of  Greek  and  science.  To  understand  an 
author,  he  says,  one  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  which  the  author  writes,  a  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  words  of  the  language  he  himself 
speaks,  and  some  true  conception  of  scientific  matters. 
He  complains  that  Aristotle  was  a  name  to  conjure 
by,  and  not  a  master  to  be  understood.  And  the 
whole  literature  of  ecclesiastical  and  learned  Europe 
for  centuries  afterwards  contains  long  proofs  of  the 
chains  of  servitude  with  which  free  thought  was 
bound  by  the  name  and  absurd  authority  of  a  mis- 
understood and  ill- translated  Aristotle. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Dominican,  stands  forth 
confessedly  the  greatest  of  the  schoolmen — a  brilliant 
thinker  and  a  profound  logician.  His  logical  con- 
clusions, arrived  at  by  a  wearisome  syllogistic  process. 
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were  irrefragable.     But  so  were  the  opposite  con- 
clusions of  his  adversaries,  the  followers  of  Duns 
Scotus,  the  Franciscan.     It  was  not  a  question  of 
conclusions,  but  of  premises  and  definitions;   and 
the    premises   and   definitions   were    in    the   air — 
baseless.     Moreover,  the   deductive   method  could 
never    advance    anything    really   new,   as,   strictly 
speaking,  the  conclusions  were   bound   up   in   the 
premises.*      And  further,  the  stuff  of  the  school- 
men's   disquisitions  was  frequently  so  far  removed 
from  all  human  interests,  moral  or  intellectual,  that 
the    results  arrived  at,  as  they  were  incapable  of 
demonstration  or  even   palpable    illustration   from 
known  fact,  so  also  were,  initially  and  finally,  futile 
and  barren.    What  wise  thing  could  ever  be  adduced 
by  mortal  man  about  the  order  of  angelic  virtues 
and  the  hierarchy  of  Heaven,  if  he  had  a  sea  of  ink 
and  a  continent  of  paper  ?     It  is  perhaps  fair  to  say 
that  science  and  literature  would  have  advanced  with 
greater  strides  if  it  had  not  been  for  Aquinas  and 
his  congeners,  and  that  the  voice  of  Roger  Bacon 
might  have  had  a  chance  of  being  heard  if  it  had  not 
been  drowned  in  the  blatant  clamour  of  the  learning 
of  the  Universities. 

As  for  Dante,  his  influence  over  free  thought  was 
even  more  disastrous.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
poets  of  the  world — claiming  for  himself  the  honour 

*  This  perhaps  expresses  the  facts  too  baldly.  It  is  doubtless  time 
that  the  whole  of  pure  mathematics  is  the  outcome  of  Euclid's 
definitions,  "axioms,"  and  "postulates,"  and  of  othera  like  them. 
But  to  write  down  the  equation  to  an  epicycloid,  and  to  trace  the 
resulting  curve,  compared  with  propositions  about  the  elementary 
properties  of  a  circle,  present  a  very  definite  advance  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown. 
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to  be  the  sixth,*  and  his  fame  was  the  heritage  of 
all   Europe.     And  he  threw   the  glamour  of  his 
imagination   and   the   power  of  his  intellect  a«  a 
viscous  net  over  the  intelligence  of  mankind  and 
ensnared  them  in  his  fatal  web,  enslaving  them  to 
the  worst  side  of  mediaeval  Christianity.     If  hell 
was  created  "  eternally  "  in  pre])aration  for  the  later 
"  creation,"  and  was  created  such  as  Dante  describes 
it,  so  artificial,  so  inappropriate,  so  ineffably  inept, 
and  yet  so  terrible,  by  the  "  Creator,"  the  "Divine 
power,"   the   "  highest  Wisdom    and   Justice  and 
pristine  Love,"  so  much  the  worse  for  "  Justice  and 
Love."     And  if  men  accepted  this  without  demur 
as  a  reasonable  representation  of  eternal  verities,  so 
much  the  worse  for  men.     If  Dante  had  not  been  a 
])oet  whose  words  had  long  fingers,  whose  phrases 
were  flaming  darts,  whose  thoughts  took  possession 
of  the  hearts  of  common  men ;  if  he  had  not  sat  in 
the  seat  of  the  mighty  as  a  master  in  Israel  and  a 
teacher  having  the  counsel  of  the  Highest ;  if  he 
had  only  been  a  phUosopher  known  by  the  learned, 
no  great  mischief  would  have  ensued — only  a  few 
more  dusty  folios.     But  he  was   a  power  on  the 
threshold  of  the  cottage  and  at  the  hearth  of  the 
peasant,  and,  as  the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse  bound 
the  devil  with  a  great  chain  for  a  thousand  years, 
so  he,  by  a  reverse  process,  bound  Christendom  for 
three  centuries. 

•  The  other  five  were  Virgil,  *'  Taltissimo  poeta,"  Homer,  Horace, 
Ovid,  and  Lucan.  Why  exclude  so  many  whom  Dante,  even  in  the 
desolation  of  Greek  litemtiire,  must  have  known  ?  And  why  not 
include  Lucretius,  whose  atheistical  tendencies  were  not  more  pro- 
nounced than  those  of  Aristotle — a  man  the  poet  honours  with  a 
principal  place  in  his  "  Castello  "  ?  Statins  is  not  included  because, 
having  embi-aced  Christianity,  he  expiated  his  sins  in  piu^tory. 
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Bacon,  the  Man  of  Science. 

Bacon  saw  how  useless  were  the  pursuits  and  the 
methods   of  his   day.     He   wanted   books,  but  he 
could   not  even  procure  the  works  of  Seneca  and 
Cicero.       The   gates   of  knowledge   were   through 
Arabic,  but  Bacon  complains  to  Clement  that  the 
necessary  Arabic    treatises   were   not   to   be    had, 
though,  now  and  again,  a  book  might  be  got  hold  of 
at  the  sack  of  the  house  of  some  rich  Jew.     More- 
over, though  Dante  places  Avicenna  and  Averrhoes 
in    the  "noble   castle"  in   the  first   circle  of  the 
"  Inferno,''  the  study  of  Arabic  was  prohibited  as 
dangerous.      He   saw  the   necessity  that  teachers 
should  know  Greek,  and  only  Grosseteste  and  two 
or  three  others  in  England  knew  Greek.     He  wanted 
"  tables,"  but  they  were  the  work  of  a  later  day — 
of  Tycho  Brahd,  of  Kepler,  of  Regiomontanus,  of 
Napier.     "Better  tables,"  he  says,  "are  necessary; 
they   are   worth   a  king's    ransom."      He   wanted 
instruments.      "  Instruments  are  not  to  be  found 
among  the  Latins,  and  could  not  be  made  for  £200 
or  £300."      He  "  often  attempted  to  make  them," 
but  was  stayed  by  want  of  money,  though  he  spent 
all  his  private  means — £2000.    Moreover,  they  were 
broken  by  "folly  of  his  assistants."     He  writes: 
"  The  neglect  of  mathematics  for  nearly  forty  years  * 
hath  nearly  destroyed  the  entire  studies  of  Latin 
Christendom.     For  he  who  knows  not  mathematics 
cannot  know  any  other  sciences ;  and,  what  is  more, 
he  cannot  discover  his  own  ignorance  or  find  its 

•  Adelai-d,  of  Bath,  had  brought  over  Euclid  from  abroad  and 
translated  it  from  the  Arabic. 
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proper  remedies."  He  laments  over  the  statement 
of  the  philosophers  that  philosophy  was  a  "  com- 
pleted" science.  He  complains  that  the  Latin 
versions  of  the  Bible  were  incorrect,  and  that,  such 
as  they  were,  they  were  neglected  for  the  *  Sentences' 
of  Peter  Lombard,  syllogised  by  Hales.  He  poiBU 
out  in  telling  words  that  experiment  is  necessary  if, 
to  the  known,  we  wish  to  add  the  unknown;  if 
learning  is  to  be  progressive  and  more  than  a  matter 
of  mere  phrasing :  "  There  are  two  methods  of 
acquiring  knowledge:  through  argument  and  through 
experiment.  Argument  brings  our  inquiry  to  an 
end,  but  it  does  not  remove  our  doubts,  so  that  the 
mind  should  rest  in  clear  vision  of  the  truth,  unle^ 
experience  is  brought  to  bear.  Many  can  argue 
rightly  on  matters  of  knowledge,  but  because  they 
do  not  make  use  of  experiments,  their  arguments 
are  not  convincing — they  neither  avoid  what  is  hurt- 
ful nor  follow  up  what  is  good.  Now,  if  any  man 
who  never  saw  fire  proved  by  sufficient  argument 
that  fire  burns  and  destroys  things,  never  for  all 
that  would  he  convince  a  hearer.  Nor  would  he 
avoid  the  fire  until  he  had  placed  his  hand  on  some- 
thing which  burns  in  the  flame,  to  prove  by  experi- 
ence what  the  argument  had  advanced.  But,  after 
experience  of  burning,  the  mind  rests  satisfied  of 
the  true  nature  of  fire.  It  is  not  argument,  but 
experience,  which  is  the  proof."  The  thought  here, 
though  not  the  language,  is  quite  that  of  Francis 
Bacon.  It  is  exactly  the  note  of  the  aphorisms 
quoted  below. 

But  what  a  lesson  this  would  have  been  to  his 
generation  if  they  would  have  taken  it  to  heart  1 
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Augustine  denied  that  there  were  any  Antipodes 
because  such  a  notion  would  be  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures.  He  says  that  the  flesh  of  a  peacock 
does  not  putrefy.  He  does  not  try  the  experiment 
as  Sir  Thomas  Brown  (in  *  Vulgar  Errors')  does, 
but  argues  that  it  was  the  power  of  God  that 
endowed  the  flesh  with  this  property  as  a  proof  of 
immortality. 

Galen,  in  error,  said  that  there  was  a  hole  in  the 
septum  of  the  heart.*     As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
no    communication   through  the  septum^  and,  if  it 
occurred,   the   circulation  of   the   blood   would   be 
interfered   with.      But   Galen's   authority   induced 
succeeding  physicians  to  find  this  hole  which  did  not 
exist,  and  to  prove  the  necessity  of  its  existence. 
There  was  this  excuse,  that  the  human  body  was 
considered   sacred;    and,    among   others,   Boniface 
VIII,  in  1297,  forbade  the  sacrilegious  act  of  dissec- 
tion, and  the  anatomist  had  to  wait  till  the  time  of 
Vesalius — 1538 — to  find  out  the   most  elementary 
truths. 

There  are  unnecessary  lines  in  some  of  the  dia- 
grams of  the  Greek  text  of  Euclid's  '  Elements  of 
Geometry.'  These  lines  are  reproduced  with  slavish 
uniformity  in  all  succeeding  texts  in  Arabic  and  the 
various  tongues  of  Europe,  from  Euclid's  day  until 
now  that  his  *  Elements '  have  ceased  to  be  studied.! 
Because  water  rises  in  a  tube  void  of  air,  the 

•  The  foBsa  ovalis  in  the  septum  of  right  auricle  indicates  a  hole 
in  the  foetal  structure. 

t  Boethius'  *  Euclid '  consisted  of  the  enunciations  only,  with  the 
exception  of  the  demonstration  of  Book  I,  i.  Roger  Bacon  sjiys  the 
boys  of  his  day  could  not  be  got  to  learn  the  5th  Prop,  of  the  first 
book,  "  though  whipped  and  l^eaten.'* 
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verbal  explanation  was  given  (which  explain? 
nothing)  that  "  nature  abhors  a  vacuum."  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  prove  the  falsity  by  an  experi- 
ment with  mercury,  but  it  required  centuries  to 
build  up  the  men  to  make  it.  The  'Vulgar  Errors' 
contains  scores  of  instances  of  common  belief  held 
implicitly  and  with  argument  sufficient  {"  argunicnia 
sufficientid  "),  of  which  simple  experiment  demon- 
strates the  folly. 

Against  these  fatal  proclivities  of  human  nature 
Bacon  makes  vigorous  warfare.  He  lays  down  four 
principal  causes  of  error,  which  he  calls  the  offendi- 
cnldy  or  stumbling-blocks.  They  are  (1)  authority; 
("  Galen,  Aristotle,  said  so,  so  it  must  be  true," 
"  hoc  exempUficatum  est  per  majorcs^') ;  (2)  custom; 
(grandam  talk ;  proverbial  philosophy ;  "  everybody 
says  so  "  ;  "  we  must  not  remove  the  ancient  land- 
marks ;  new  paths  are  dangerous,"  "  hoc  cousiietum 
eat  ")  ;  (3)  the  opinion  of  the  many  ;  {wx  pojndi  vorc 
Dei ;  eccentricity  must  be  avoided ;  "  hoc  vulgatvm 
est'' ;  and  he  adds  the  caution,  ''ergo  tiinendum''); 
(4)  self-deception  arising  from  phantasms  of  the 
mind  conceived  as  realities. 

On  this  last  point  Bacon  is  insistent.  There  must 
be  no  "blessed  word  Mesopotamy."  In  mathe- 
matics a  man  cannot  be  ignorant  without  knowing 
he  is  so.  Inexactness  is  its  own  immediate  punish- 
ment. Mathematics  is  the  alphabet  of  philosophy. 
Language  must  be  exact  and  words  used  with 
clearly  defined  meaning.  Definitions  and  postulates 
must  be  exact  and  clearly  expressed.  No  book  in  a 
foreign  tongue  can  be  properly  read  and  understood 
without  a  good  text  and  a  mastering  of  grammar. 
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Science  cannot  be  properly  pursued  without  experi- 
ment and  observation ;  without  the  necessary  tables 
and  instruments. 

AiVlio  can  fail  to  be  reminded  of  Francis  Bacon  ? 
To   some  extent  the  qfendicula  are  parallel  to  the 
Idola   Mentis  HumanaCy  though  the  Idola  are  much 
more     obscure    and   artificial   in    phraseology   and 
explanation,  and  seem  also  rather  to  overlap.     The 
Idola — that  is,  fallacies  or  false  imaginations — are 
fourfold.      The  first  division   {Idola    tribus^  of   the 
race)    includes    false    imaginations    owing    to    the 
imperfections  of  man's  nature ;   the  second  {Idola 
sj)ecus,  of  the  cave),  false  imaginations  owing  to  a 
man's    education    and    surroundings,    to  his    indi- 
viduality,  false   lights   and   shades   cast   over    the 
prison-house  of  the   mind  by  refraction  from  the 
direct   outer  light — what   we  now  denominate  the 
personal  equation*;    the   third   {Idola  fm%  of  the 
market-place)  includes  false  associations  of  words 
and  names  with  things.     These  associations  are  of 
two  sorts.    The  things  may  be  entities  (as  moistness). 
The    things   may  be   non-existent,    as  fortune^   the 
pnmnm  mobile.     The  former,  Francis  adds,  is  the 
worse  sort — a  most  wise  remark.     The  fourth  divi- 
sion {Idola  theatric  of  the  theatre)  includes  all  false 
systems  either  of  reasoning  or  of  philosophy.     The 
last    two   divisions    are   comparable   with    Roger's 
Offendicula,  though  Roger's  summation  seems  to  me 
the  simpler  and  more  natural. 

In  this  comparison  of  the  Offendicula  with  the 

*  Francis  contrasts  the  "  dry  light "  of  philosophy  with  the 
"  drenched  light "  of  passion.  Compare  Raskin's  "  innocent  eye  " ; 
the  "  single  eye  "  of  the  N.T. ;  and  Tennyson's  *'  the  low  sun  gives 
the  colour.*' 
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Idola,  two  things  strike  one.     The  first  is  the  sim- 
plicity and  lucidity  of  Roger's  classification.      He 
chooses  the  simplest  words,  he  aims  directly  at  the 
object,  he  marks  out  his  divisions  clearly.      One 
remembers,  one  appreciates,  one  understands.     But 
Francis  is  so  wrapped. up  in  the  splendour  of  his 
phraseology,  in  the  stateliness  and  harmony  of  his 
periods,  that  by  the  time  you  have  ceased  to  admire 
you    have    forgotten    to   understand.      He    is    so 
enamoured    of    his   well-rounded    Graecisms,    and 
the  surprises  of  his  recondite  Latinisms,  that  one 
is  apt  to  set  a  higher  value  on  the  words  than  on 
the  things  that  lie  behind  the  words.      Who  can 
distinguish    without    appreciable    effort   the    Idola 
trihiLs^  s2)ecHSj  /o?-t,   theatH  ?     They  require  a  dic- 
tionary and  an  interpreter ;  they  are  artificial  and 
pedantic.    While  Roger  is  going  through  the  neces- 
sary drudgery  of  compiling  a  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  Grammar,  Francis  is  engaged  in  writing  a 
Promus  of  elegant  forms  of  speech. 

I  do  not  mean  that  Francis  has  not  often  barbed 
his  shafts  with  the  keenest  points  of  wit,  humour, 
shrewdness,  and  truth.  His  epigrammatic  sentences 
live  in  the  memory  because  they  are  forged  in  the 
brain  and  enkindled  in  the  heart.  But  in  many  cases 
they  are  immortal,  not  by  the  inevitable  word  as 
with  Shakespeare,  but  by  the  arrestive,  unexpected 
word;  and  Roger  Bacon  has  no  power  like  this. 
If  Roger  is  Paley,  Francis  is  Butler. 

The  next  point  is,  how  are  we  to  explain  the 
curious  similarity  between  the  methods  of  the  two 
Baeons,  separated  by  three  oblivious  centuries, 
in    developing    their    philosophies?     If    the  later 
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Bacon  borrowed  his  conceptions  from  the  earlier, 
vrhj  did  he  not  acknowledge  the  debt?  Why, 
indeed?  It  is  a  point  which  must  be  considered 
further  on. 

A  Comparison  between  the  Two  Bacons. 

(a)  The  New  Instrument, 

We  have  already  seen  how  both  the  Bacons  con- 
demned the  scholastic  philosophies  and  rejected  their 
methods ;  how  they  pointed  out  the  causes  of  errors, 
the  one  with  his  four  Offendicula^  the  other  with 
his  four  Idola ;  how  they  elevated  observation  and 
experiment  to  a  supreme  position  for  the  discovery 
of  truth ;  how  the  former,  by  his  practical  modes  of 
working  and  reasoning,  the  second,  in  express  words, 
introduced    the   inductive   method    as   that  which 
should  add  to  the  old  stuff  and  edifice  of  acquired 
knowledge   new   material    to   work    on,   and    new 
annexes  to  a  complete  building  of  truth ;  how  they 
cast  away  knowledge,  falsely  so-called,  and  held  to 
that  which  should  profit.     We  may  add  that  both 
exjyressly  take  as  their  province — omne  scibUe  :  all 
that  can  be  known ;  also  that  both  insist  that  science 
is  one  body.    The  Unity  of  Science  is  the  burden  of 
the '  Opus  Majus.'    So  Francis  teaches  that  science  is 
a  pyramid,  proceeding  from  its  base  upwards  as  an 
organic  whole.      We   have   found   room   for  some 
pregnant  remarks  of  Roger  with  regard  to  produc- 
tive methods  of  philosophy.    We  will  here  add  some 
from  Francis. 

Horno  naturae  minister  et  interpres.     Man  must 
obey  and  find  out  the  secrets  of  Nature.    We  do  not, 
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as  we  80  fondly  declare,  master  Nature.  We  learn 
and  get  the  mastery  only  through  obedience. 

Scientia  et  potentia  huinana  in  i/l^^tn  coincidunt. 
Knowledge  is  power. 

ExpeHentia  docet, 

LiLcifei'ci  f\tpen7nenta  aoii  fructifera  qtmennuhi. 
Compare  Goethe's  last  words  :  "  Light,  more  Ught ! " 
If  we  want  what  will  be  of  use,  we  must  strive 
to  find  out  what  is.  We  must  seek  fads,  not 
profit. 

Pessima  res  est  eirortiin  apotheosis.  The  worst 
thing  that  can  happen  is  to  give  divine  authority  to 
error. 

Things  move  easily  in  their  places^  vioisnUftothfiT 
places.  A  golden  saying  in  physics,  and  in  the 
sphere  of  morals,  history,  and  theology. 

In  ill  conditions,  the  best  thin/j  is  not  to  will ;  the 
next  best  thing  is  not  to  can. 

(b)  Discoveiies. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  neither  of  the  Bacons 
greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  physical 
world.  Roger  Bacon  discussed  the  causes  of  rain- 
bows and  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides.  He  did 
some  useful  work  in  *  Perspectives,'  that  is,  Optics, 
and  accurately  described  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  eye.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  or  Alexander 
de  Spina  (1285)  invented  spectacles.  He  rightly 
describes  the  nature  of  a  telescope,  but  he  neither 
made  one  nor  possessed  one.  They  were  not  invented 
till  two  centuries  later;  and  about  1100  a.d.  the 
Arabian,  Al  Hazen,  had  written  a  treatise  on  how 
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to  make  a  refractive  telescope.     Bacon  tells  us  how 
to  make  gunpowder,  but  as  this  had  been  discovered 
and  made  use  of  by  Eastern  nations  long  before,  he 
can  only  have  re-discovered  it — if  he  did  as  much 
as  that — for  we  do  not  know  how  far  he  was  indebted 
to  his   Arabic  authors.     Similar  remarks  apply  to 
the  burning-glass  which  he  describes.     Two  things 
may  definitely  be  laid  to  his  credit.     He  showed 
how  to  rectify  the  Julian  calendar,  and  the  para- 
graphs   he  devotes  to  this   subject  were  used  by 
Copernicus  in  1581  for  the  service  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.    He  also  sums  up  in  his  geographical  chapters 
what  he  could  find  in  Aristotle,  Pliny  Secundus,  and 
Seneca,*  and  suggests  the  probability  of  a  successful 
voyage  to  the  west  with  the  object  of  discovering 
a  new  world  or  of  reaching  the  known  eastern  parts 
of  the  old  world.   These  chapters  of  the  '  Opus  Majus ' 
were  embodied  whole  without  acknowledgment  in  the 
'  Imago  Mundi '  of  Peter  de  Alliaco  (1410),  and  were 
there  read  and  studied  by  Columbus,  who  acknow- 
ledged the  debt  he  owed  to  them.     On  the  whole, 
we  may  grant  that  Roger  Bacon,  in  the  words  of 
Anthony-a-Wood,  was  the  "  Emporium  Optimarum 
Disciphnarum  "  of  his  time,  and  freely  concede  the 
high  praise  of  Whewell  that  he  was  the  *'  Encyclo- 
paedia and   Organon  of  the   Thirteenth  Century." 


*  I  append  the  well-known  lines  of  Seneca  which  seemed  pro- 
phetical to  Roger  Bacon  and  acted  as  a  spur  on  Mai'co  Polo  and 
Columbus. 

*'  Venient  annis  seciila  sens 
Quibus  Oceanus  vincula  renim 
Laxet,  et  ingens  pateat  tellus, 
Tiphysque  novos  detegat  orbes, 
Nee  sit  teiTis  Ultima  Thule." 
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But  the  Organon,  perhaps,  in  a  practical  form,  is 
almost  beyond  his  merits. 

As  for  Francis  Bacon,  I  do  not  know  that  he 
enlarged  the  area  of  our  physical  knowledge  in  any 
direction.*  He  was  patient  enough,  and  minute 
enough,  but  he  had  not  the  "scientific  imagination/'t 
And  it  was  not  scientific  imagination  only  that  he 
lacked.  "  Tables  and  instruments  "  is  Roger  Bacon's 
persistent  cry.  But  Francis  does  not  seem  to  feel 
the  need  of  them.  He  writes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
conducts  endless  experiments  in  a  sporadic  sort  of 
way — experiments  excellent  to  dispel  error,  but  not 
to  build  up  truth.  He  fails  to  see  that  no  fruitful 
and  orderly  investigation  can  be  conducted  without 
measurement  of  heat.  The  thermometer  was  in- 
vented by  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
but  he  does  not  use  it,  and  so  he  dies  without 
endowing  the  world  with  any  one  definite  scientific 
discovery,  while  Robert  Boyle,  who  was  born  in  the 
year  of  his  death,  and  who  was  a  child  of  the  Novum 
Organum,  which  Francis  had  inaugurated,  enriched 
the  world  with  an  organised  body  of  scientific  fact 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.     Thus  is  that 

*  He  tells  us  that  all  things  are  attracted  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  that  heat  is  a  form  of  motion.  But  the  first  is  hardly  to 
be  called  a  discoveiy ;  and  the  second  is  too  informally  stated  to  be 
of  any  scientific  valiie.  These  vague,  early  guesses  at  truth  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  pre-scientific  ages  seem  to  me  in  most  cases  to 
be  valueless.  They  have  to  be  weighed  against  the  numberless 
"  shots  "  which  fail  to  hit  the  mark. 

t  He  writes :  **  The  poetic  faculty  is  the  resemblances  of  things, 
their  difFei-ences  is  the  logical  or  critical;  this  last  is  the  last  to 
ripen."  The  "  poetic  faculty  "  Bacon  certainly  had,  if  the  stately 
march  and  measured  harmony  of  prose,  with  quick  insight  into  happy 
illustration,  come  imder  that  definition.  But  the  "  scientific  imagina- 
tion "  which  dominated  Isaac  Newton  had  not  been  given  him. 
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true  which  Bacon  says  with  noble  modesty  :  "  I  only 
ring  tlie  bell  to  call  other  wits  together.  ...  I 
scatter  the  seed,  leaving  others  in  later  times  to 
gather  the  fruit."  And  the  harvest  of  the  seed  he 
sowed  was  indeed  speedy  and  abundant ! 

(c)    Neither  Philosopher  Free  from  the  Superstitioris 

of  his  Age. 

Though   Roger   wrote   the   book   *  De   NuUitate 
Magiae,'  he  also  wrote,  or  rather  translated,  *  A  Dis- 
covery of  the  Miracles  of  Magic/     He  believed  in 
astrology  and  horoscopes,  and  in  the  philosopher's 
stone.     And,  though  he  was  a  good  mathematician, 
and  the  knowledge  of  his  time  was  sufficient  to  have 
prevented  the  error,  he  believed  in  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle.     He  was  also  not  above  the  pretences 
of  the  mountebank  to  possess  a  mysterious  knowledge 
of  secrets  he  would  not  divulge,  thus  involving  him- 
self in  the  condemnation  of  his  fourth  offendiculum. 
It   is   clear   from   the   "tenth   century''   of   the 
"natural  history"  on  the  "force  of  imagination" 
that  Francis,  with  his  Athenian  inquisitiveness,  was 
SuaiSai^oi'tcTTcpoc.      He    finds    it    diflBcult    to    boldly 
reject  Idola  which   have  classic  authority  to  back 
them  up.     There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  philosophy  dreams  of  is  excellent  good 
sense,  but  it  is  the  Hamlet,  who  could  decide  on 
nothing,  who  said  it,  and  it  must  not  become  an 
entanglement  to  fetter  the  robust   judgment.     To 
perceive  how  Bacon's  judgment  was  thus  entangled 
the  whole  "  century  "  should  be  read,  but  I  would 
refer  particularly  to  such  sections  as  910,  945,  958, 
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961,  etc.,  967,  991-992,  997,  and  especially  998. 
This  last  section  is  to  the  effect  that  it  will  heal  a 
wound  if  the  weapon  is  anointed  which  made  the 
wound.  This  most  ancient  superstition,  ruiming 
back  to  the  earliest  history  of  the  human  race,  and 
common  among  all  savage  tribes,  persists  to  the 
present  day.*  Bacon,  though  cautious,  is  very  exact 
in  details,  e.  g.  of  the  ingredients  of  the  moss  from 
the  skull  of  an  unburied  dead  man ;  of  the  powder  of 
a  blood-stone  (see  also  §  967),  etc.  The  party 
wounded  need  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  of  the  oint- 
ment being  applied  to  the  weapon,  and  "if  the 
ointment  hath  been  wiped  off  the  weapon  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  party  hurt,  presently  the  party 
hurt  has  been  in  great  rage  of  pain."  Francis  does 
not  implicitly  accept  all  this,  but  at  least  he  thinks  it 
worthy  of  trial. 


(d)    Did  Francis  borrow  from  Roger  ? 

Spedding  says  emphatically  "No,"  and  gives  as  a 
reason — a  lame  one — that  only  one  minor  work  of 
Roger's  ^vas  printed  in  Francis'  time,  and  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  have  consulted  the  manuscript 
works  buried  in  obscure  back  shelves  of  hbraries. 
Charles  Forster,  in  '  Mahomedanism  Unveiled,'  is  as 
emphatic  on  the  other  side,  and  prints  parallel 
passages  to  prove  his  point.  Hallam  holds  an  even 
balance,  inclining,  I  think,  to  the  opinion  that  the 

•  A  laboui'er  in  Essex  (Stambridge),  about  fifty  years  ago,  having 
been  wounded  by  a  pitch-fork,  anointed  the  fork,  threw  it  on  a  dung- 
hill, and  never  di'essed  the  wound.  I  got  this  at  first-hand  from  the 
employers. 
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later   Bacon  was  indebted  to  the  former;  and  he 

points  out  the  curious  fact  that  Francis'  "  favourite 

quaint  expression,  praei'ogativae  scientariitm  "  is  also 

to  be  found  in  the  '  Opus  Majus.'     But,  generally 

speaking,   from    two    men    writing    on    the   same 

branches  of  philosophy,  the  resemblance  in  words  is 

slight,  and  the  simple  style  and  phrases  of  Roger 

contrast  strongly  and  favourably  with  the  sententious 

elaborateness  of  Francis  Bacon.     But  the  modes  of 

thomjht  of  the  two  men  are  most  strikingly  similar. 

1  here  transcribe  parallel  passages,  leaving  them  in 

the  Latin. 

.  Roger  Bacon :  Scientia  experimentalis  imperat 
aliis  scientiis  sicut  ancillis  suis,  et  ideo  tota  sapientiae 
speciilativae  proprietas  isti  scientiae  specialiter 
attribuitur. 

And  again :  Scientiae  aliae  (i.  e.  not  experimental) 
sciunt  sua  principia  invenire  per  experimenta,  sed 
conclusiones  per  argumenta  facta  ex  principiis 
inventis. 

And  again  :  In  istis  omnibus  quae  sequuntur  non 
oportet  hominem  inexpertum  quaerere  rationem  ut 
primo  intelligat;  hanc  enim  nunquam  habebit  nisi 
prius  habeat  experientiam  unde  oportet  primo 
crediditatem  fieri;  donee  secundo  sequitur  experi- 
entia ;  ut  tertio  ratio  comitetur. 

By  credulitas  I  suppose  the  writer  means  a  willing- 
ness to  believe.  It  corresponds  to  Huxley's  "  scien- 
tific imagination,"  which  he  so  greatly  eulogises, 
and  to  Newman's  "  atmosphere  of  faith,"  which  is 
unscientific  imagination.  We  may  supply  the  para- 
phrase— a  working  hypothesis. 
And  now  from  the  later  Bacon  : — Mathematica  et 
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logica  quae  ancillarum  loco  erga  physicam  se  gerere 
debeant,  dominatum  contra  exercere  praesomunt. 

And  again :  Duo  viae  sunt  .  .  .  Altera  .  .  . 
Altera  a  sensu  et  particularibus  excitat  dxiotnata, 
ascendendo  continenter  et  gradatim,  ut  ultimo  loco 
perveniatur  ad  maxime  generalia ;  quae  ma  vera  est^ 
sed  intentata  (untried). 

I  suppose  that  the  priiicipia  of  the  earlier  writer 
corresponds  to  the  axiomatu  of  the  later,  meaning 
elements  or  principles.     And  also  that  scientia  expe- 
rimentalis   corresponds    to  physica.      Observe  the 
common   use   of  the   word   ancilla.      Particularis, 
perspectiva,  specnlativa^  are  also  common  to  both. 
As  for  intentata  (untried),  this  shows  either  that 
Francis  did  not  know  the  earlier  methods  of  Roger, 
or,  knowing  them,  did  not  recognise  their  value. 
Francis   Bacon,   besides   appropriating  a   story  of 
Roger  Bacon's  in  *  Historiae  Vitae  et  Mortis,'  which 
he  evidently  thinks  unworthy  of  belief,  only  refers 
to  Roger  once,  in  a  passage  which  Hallam  considers 
disparages  the  earlier  philosopher.    With  this  judg- 
ment I  agree,  since  the  words  utile  genus  appear  to  be 
used  scornfully  as  belonging  to  the  fnictifera  which 
are  not  quaerenda ;  especially  as  Roger  Bacon  wrote 
treatises  'De  Utilitate  Astronomiae,'  *De   UtUitale 
Scientiarum.'     But   how   could   Francis  know  all 
this  unless  he  had  known  the  man  by  his  writicgs ; 
for  to  the  middle  ages  Roger  Bacon  was  nothiBg 
but  a  vulgar  magician  ?     And  it  would  be  a  vejj 
unfair  inference  of  Francis  with  regard  to  his  name- 
sake, who  complains  bitterly  that  when  he  tried  to 
create  an  enthusiasm  for  his  studies,  he  was  asked, 
"Are  they  fnictifera  /     What  is  the  use  of  themr" 
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Roger,  unlike  Lucretius,  and  certain  Indian  philo- 
sophers of  the  Dhammapada,  who  contemplated 
with  sombre  satisfaction  from  their  sublime  heights 
the  passions  and  low  ideals  of  the  struggling  multi- 
tude below,  laments  that  he  could  not  induce  the 
young  men  (?  boys),  whom  he  was  so  willing  to 
teach,  to  accompany  him  to  higher  and  nobler  and 
graver  work. 

On  the  whole,  if  I  might  venture  a  judgment, 

considering  (1)  that  Francis  (as  Coleridge  observed) 

makes  no  mention  of  such  great  men  of  his  age  as 

Ben  Jonson  (his  own  amanuensis),  Edmund  Spenser, 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  the  still  greater  Shakespeare ; 

(2)  that  he  does  not  seem  to  recognise  the  stupendous 

merit*  of  Gilbert's  noble  work  on  *  The  Magnet ' ;  (3) 

that  he  only  mentions  Roger  Bacon  once,  and  that 

slightingly,  as  a  man  of  the  "  useful  sort "  who  did 

not  regard  "  theory  " ;  (4)  that  he  certainly  knew 

something  of  the  work  of  Roger  Bacon;  and  (5) 

that  his  enunciation  of  the  four  Idola  bears  a  close 

similarity  with  the  earlier  classification  of  the  four 

Ofifendicula :  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  later 

Bacon  was  aware  of  his  debt  to  the  earlier  Bacon, 

but  did  not  choose  to  acknowledge  it. 

*  "  Concetto  tanto  stupendo,"  writes  Galileo,  alluding  to  Gilbert's 
demonstration  that  the  earth  was  a  magnet.  Bacon  says,  untruly 
and  somewhat  contemptuously,  that  Gilbert  has  glorified  mag- 
netism beyond  its  legitimate  importance — that  "he  himself  has 
become  a  magnate."  He  compares  him  with  the  alchemists,  and 
^tk  those  who  "  have  infected  their  doctrines  with  conceits  which 
they  have  most  admired."  Plato,  he  says,  has  untruly  and  impi"o- 
perly  intermingled  his  philosophy  with  theology,  Aristotle  with 
lojfic,  Proclus  with  mathematics ;  and  so  **  Gilbertus,  our  counti-y- 
man,  hath  made  a  philosophy  out  of  the  observations  of  a  load- 
stone." 
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The  conclusion,  however,  is  not  certain.  Bacon, 
who  took  for  his  province  all  that  can  be  known,  is 
singularly  ignorant  of  the  knowledge  and  inventions 
of  his  day.  Mr.  Spedding  says  that  he  was  very 
"  ill-read."  Mr.  Ellis  draws  up  a  formidable  list  of 
the  discoveries  of  his  contemporaries  of  which  he 
was  ignorant.  He  mentions  Galileo  many  times 
and  with  due  admiration,  but  always  briefly,  and  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  understood  his  methods,  nor 
mastered  his  arguments.  He  seems  to  be  ignorant 
of  Napier's  logarithms  which  came  out  in  1614. 
And,  strangest  of  all,  though  he  seems  to  incline  to 
the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  heavens  as  against  the 
Copernican,  he  never  mentions  Kepler  by  name,  nor 
appears  to  recognise  the  second  and  third  of  his 
laws,  the  last  of  which  was  published  in  1616. 
Unlike  Roger  Bacon,  he  seems  to  undervalue  mathe- 
matics as  the  foundation  of  exact  science,  and 
speaks  of  Euclid  as  the  last  of  the  great  Greek 
geometricians.  He  was  too  much  occupied  with 
the  system  of  his  Magna  Instauratio  with  its  "titles, 
articles,  sections,  divisions,  sub-divisions,"  as  Mr. 
Spedding  writes,  to  hiave  time  to  find  out  what 
other  men  were  doing.  And  he  may  have  known 
and  understood  as  little  of  Roger  Bacon  as  he  knew 
and  understood  of  Kepler. 

One  last  word  in  recapitulation.  Neither  of  these 
men  added  much  to  the  body  of  human  knowledge. 
The  first  suffered  from  want  of  means — he  spent 
£2000,  all  he  had,  on  his  work,  tables,  instruments, 
and  books,  and  confesses  he  is  an  "importunate 
beggar" — and  from  the  general  antipathy  and 
apathy  of  learned  and  unlearned  alike;  the  second 
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from  want  of  the  scientific  imagination  which  so 
wonderfnlly  aided  Newton.  But  both  taught  the 
Novum  Organum,  the  new  method  of  reason,  and 
exposed,  the  erroneous  aims  and  methods  of  their 
generation.  While,  however,  the  words  of  Roger 
fell  on  deaf  ears  and  cold  hearts,  Francis  scattered 
seed,  over  the  fruitful  soil  of  the  spacious  times  of 
great  Elizabeth  and  of  her  successor,  and  they 
sprang  up  and  yielded  fruit  a  hundred  fold. 

Note. — It  should  be  understood  that  the  Francis 
Bacon  here  compared  with  Roger  Bacon  is  rather 
the  Natural  Philosopher  than  the  writer  of  *  The 
Essays '  and  *  The  Advancement  of  Learning.' 
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DANTE'S   BRITISH   ALLUSIONS. 


BY  WILLIAM    E.   A.   AXON,   LL.D.,   F.R.S.L. 


[Read  June  26th,  1907.] 


If,  as  one   would   like   to  think,   Dante   visited 
England,  had  lodgings  in  Cheapside,  and  studied  at 
the    University   of   Oxford,   his   residence   in    this 
country  has  left  few  traces  in  his  writings,  for  the 
allusions  to  Britons  and  to  matters  British  are  very 
few.       The    most  weighty   testimony    is    that    of 
Giovanni  da  Serravalle,  bishop  of  Fermo,  who  at 
the  Council  of  Constance  was  asked  by  two  English 
bishops — those  of  Salisbury  and  of  Bath — to  trans- 
late the  '  Commedia '  into  Latin,  and  who  says  that 
Dante   studied  both   at  Oxford   and  at  Paris,  and 
whilst  in  London  dwelt  in  Cheapside.     This  certainly 
gives  a  touch  of  local  colour  that  may  help  those 
who  have  the  wish  to  believe. 

The  '  Convivio '  (I,  7)  contains  an  allusion  to 
the  use  of  Latin  by  the  English  and  the  Germans, 
and  in  the  geographical  sketch  contained  in  '  De 
Vulgari  Eloquentia'  there  are  slight  references  to 
England  (I,  8)  and  to  the  English  ocean.  The 
same  treatise  contains  a  mention  of  literature  in 
which  England  could  claim  a  share :  that  is  Dante's 
expression  of  admiration  for  "  the  exquisite  legends 
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of  King  Arthur  "  known  to  him  in  their  French  form 
(I,  10).  This,  and  the  passages  to  be  cited  later, 
at  least  establishes  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
Tennyson  in  the  nineteenth  and  Dante  in  the  four- 
teenth century. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  '  Divina  Commedia,'  and 
pass  in  review  the  allusions  to  be  found  in  it  to 
Britain,  its  history  and  its  worthies.  And  first  we 
have  a  reference  to  the  discord  between  the  throne 
and  the  sons  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 

[Henry  of  Cornwall.] 

"  Mostrocci  un'omhre  dall'un  canto  sola, 
Dicendo  :  '  Colui  fesse  in  grembo  a  Dio 
Lo  cor  che  in  sul  Tamigi  ancor  si  cola.' " 

C  Inferno,' XII,  118.) 

The  Centaur  shows  Dante  the  punishment  of 
those  who  have  done  violence  against  their  neigh- 
bours ;  some  are  immersed  even  to  their  brows  in 
the  boiling,  crimson  flood  of  Phlegethon.  A  short 
space  beyond  the  Centaur  halted  where  some  were 
seen  to  emerge  as  far  as  the  throat  from  that  boiling 
stream. 

"  He  pointed  out  to  us  a  shade  apart  on  one  side :  tliis 
is  he  who  in  God's  very  bosom  pierced  the  heart  that  is 
still  venerated  on  the  Thames." 

This  is  an  allusion  to  a  famous  murder.  Guy  de 
Montfort,  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  son 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Lewes,  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  disastrous  fight 
of  Evesham,  but  had  escaped  to  France  in  the  earlier 
part  of  1266.     When  Prince  Henry  of  Cornwall  was, 
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on    March  13th,  1271,  at  mass  in  the  church    of 
Viterbo,  his  cousins  Henry  and  Guy  de  Montfort 
rushed  into  the  sacred  building  and  slew  him.    Guy, 
who  was  then  Governor  of  Tuscany,  for  Charles  of 
Anjou,  was  the  chief  actor  in  this  tragedy.     Henry 
of  Cornwall,  panic-stricken  at  the  sudden  irruption 
of  the  armed  men,  clung  to  the  altar  and  pleaded 
for    mercy,  but  none  was  vouchsafed ;  his  fingers 
were  nearly  cut  off  and  he  perished,  bleeding  from 
many    wounds.     On  coming  outside  of  the  church 
one  of  the  knights  asked  Guy  de  Montfort  what  he 
had  done.   "  I  have  done  my  vengeance,"  he  replied. 
"  How  ?  "  pursued  the   knight,  "  Your  father  was 
dragged  about."     Thereupon  Guy  returned  into  the 
church,    and   seizing    the   dead  man   by   the  hair 
dragged  the  corpse  contemptuously  forth  from  the 
church.     For  two  years  Guy  remained  unpunished, 
but  in  1273  he  was,  at  the  instance  of  Edward  I, 
outlawed  and  excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  X. 
When  that  Pope  was  at  Florence,  Guy  appeared  in 
his   shirt,  barefooted,  and  with  a  rope  round  his 
neck,  pleading  for  mercy.     He  was  committed  to 
prison,  but  satisfied  the  majesty  of  the  law  with  a 
heavy  fine  of  a  thousand  ounces  of  gold.     He  was 
afterwards  in  the  service  of  Pope  Martin  IV,  who 
made  him  Captain-General  of  the  Romagna.    Whilst 
serving  under  Charles  of  Anjou  he  was  captured  by 
Roger  de  Loria,  and  died  in  prison  in  Sicily.    What- 
ever griefs  Guy  de  Montfort  might  have  against 
those  by  whom  his  father  was  overthrown,  he  had 
no  special   cause  for  complaint   against   Henry  of 
Cornwall,  who  was  not   present   at   the   death   of 
Simon,  and  had  tried  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
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between  the  English  king  and  the  younger  Mont- 
forts.  .  Guy's  exclamation  of  "  Traitor,  Henry  of 
Almaine,  thou  shalt  not  escape/'  may  have  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  Henry,  who  had  been  a  partisan 
of  Simon,  had,  after  a  promise  of  neutrality,  joined 
the  King.  The  tragedy  of  Viterbo  excited  great 
horror.  The  body  of  Henry  of  Cornwall  was  sent 
to  England,  and  his  heart,  encased  in  a  costly  vase, 
was  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey  near  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  became  one  of  the 
objects  of  veneration  there.  It  has  been  thought 
that  Dante's  phrase  meant  that  the  heart  of  Henrv 
of  Cornwall  was  preserved  in  a  pillar  on  a  bridge 
over  the  Thames,  but  the  allusion  will  serve  very 
well  for  Westminster. 


[Michael  Scot.] 

''  QuelPaltro  clio  ne'fianchi  e  cosi  poco, 
Michele  Scotto  fu,  clie  veramente, 
Delle  magiche  frode  seppe  il  gioco." 

('Inferno/ XX,  115-117.) 

Here  amongst  the  necromancers  : 

"  That  other  one,  who  is  so  spare  in  the  flanks,  was 
Michael  Scot,  who  in  very  sooth  understood  the  play  of 
magic  wiles." 

A  man  accomplished  in  mathematics  and  Arabic 
was,  naturally,  in  the  thirteenth  century, regarded  asa 
magician.  Tradition  ascribes  to  him  the  tripartitedivi- 
sion  of  the  Eildon  hills  !  He  was  patronised  by  both 
Pope  and  Emperor,  though  Roger  Bacon  records  a 
statement  of  a  German  bishop  that  Michael  emplojed 
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a  Jew  named  Andrew  in  the  work  of  translation,  and 

knew  neither  sciences  nor  languages.     Italy,  as  well 

as  Scotland,  has  tales  of  his  necromantic  power,  and 

especially  of  his  ability  to  make  the  spirits  provide 

a  banquet  for  his  guests — a  useful  faculty  for  a  poor 

scholar  to  possess.     In  his  case  the  just  fame  of  the 

student  and  investigator  has  been  overclouded  by  the 

fanciful   reputation  of  the  wizard.      Many  are  the 

legends  told  of  him.     He  prophesied,  so  we  are  told, 

that  Can  Grande  would  become  the  Lord  of  Padua. 

Another   story  is  that   he   declared   the   Emperor 

Frederick  would  die  at  Firenze.  That  great  potentate 

avoided  Firenze  and  even  Faenza,  but  met  his  fate  at 

Firenzuola — "  Little   Florence."      It  is  in  keeping 

with  the  character  of  a  magician  that  one  account 

declares    he    died   in    Italy   and   another   that   he 

finished  his  days  in  his  native  land.      His  grave,  at 

least,  one  of  them,  is  in  Melrose  Abbey,  where  his 

magic  books  are  supposed  to  be  buried  with  him. 

Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Walter  Scott  have  each,  in 

turn,  contributed  to  keep  alive  the  fame  of  Michael 

Scot,  though  rather  as  the  magician  than  as  the  man 

of  science.     The  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome 

were  not  deterred  by  his  reputation  as  a  necromancer 

from    nominating   him   as  Archbishop   of    Cashel. 

Michael  Scot  declined  the  honour  on  the  ground  that 

he  did  not  know  the  Irish  language. 


[Il  Re  Giovane.] 

When  Dante  comes  to  speak  of  those  who  have 
sown  discord  in  public  affairs  there  is  a  striking 
passage  which  contains  an  allusion  to  English  history. 
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"  lo  vidi  certo  ed  ancor  par  ch'io'l  veggia, 

Un  busto  senza  capo  andar^  si  come 

Andavan  gli  altri  della  trista  greggia. 
E  il  capo  tronco  tenea  per  le  chiome, 

Pesol  con  mano  a  guisa  di  lanterna^ 

E  quel  mirava  noi,  e  dicea  :  '  0  me ! 
Di  sh  faceva  a  se  stesso  lucerna^ 

Ed  eran  due  in  uno,  ed  uno  in  due ; 

Com^esser  puo,  Quei  sa  che  si  governa. 
Quando  diritto  al  pie  del  ponte  fue^ 

Levo  il  braccio  alto  con  tutta  la  testa 

Per  appressarne  le  parole  sue, 
Che  f  uro :  '  Or  vedi  la  pena  molesta 

Tu  clie,  spirando,  vai  veggendo  i  morti  : 

Vedi  se  alcuna  e  grande  come  questa ; 
E  perche  to  di  me  novella  porti, 

Sappi  ch'  io  son  Bertram  dal  Bomio,  quelli 

Che  diede  al  re  giovane  i  mai  conforti. 
Io  feci  il  padre  e  il  figlio  in  s&  ribelli : 

Achitofel  non  fe'  piu  d'  Ansalone 

E  di  David  co'  malvagi  pugnelli. 
Perch'  io  partii  cosi  giunte  persone. 

Partite  porto  il  mio  cerebro,  lasso ! 

Dal  suo  principio  ch'  e  in  questo  troncone. 

Cosi  s'  osserva  in  me  lo  contrapasso/  " 

Clnferno/ XXVIIT,  118-142.) 

Mr.  H.  F.  Tozer  thus  translates  this  passage : 

''But  I  remained  to  watch  the  troop,  and  I  beheld 
a  thing  which  on  my  own  authority  without  further 
evidence  I  should  fear  to  narrate,  were  it  not  that  my 
conscience  emboldens  me — that  trusty  companion  which 
inspires  a  man  with  confidence  beneath  the  breast-plate  of 
the  sense  of  right.  In  sooth  I  saw — and  even  now  I  seem 
to  see  it — a  headless  body  walking,  like  the  others  of  that 
gloomy  land ;  and  by  the  hair  he  was  holding  the  severed 
head  suspended  in  his  hand  like  a  lantern,  and  it  gazed  at 
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us  and   said :  ^  Oh,  me  ! '     He  used  hiinself  as  a  light  to 
g-uide  him,  and  they  were  two  in  one  and  one  in  two :  how 
that  can  be.  He  knows  who  ordains  it  so.     When  he  was 
jnst  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  he  lifted  his  arm  on  high, 
holding  the  head,  so  as  to  bring  nearer  to  us  his  words, 
which  were  as  follows  :  *  Behold  now  my  direful  punish- 
ment, thou  who  still  breathing  goest  thy  way  to  view  the 
dead  ;    consider  whether  any  other  doom  is  like  unto  this  : 
and  that  thou  mayst  bear  tidings  of  me,  know  that  I  am 
Bertrand  de  Born,  the  man  who  gave  the  young  king  the 
wrongful    encouragement.      Between    father   and    son   I 
excited    enmity;    Ahithophel   did   not   more    so   between 
Absalom  and  David  by  his  malignant  incentives.    Because 
I  severed  persons  so  closely  united  1  bear  my  brain  severed, 
alas^  from  its  origin  in  this  trunk.     Thus  in  my  case  is  the 
law  of  retaliation  observed.' " 

There  has  been  some  controversy  as  to  whether 

we  should  read  "  re  giovane  "  or  "  re  Giovanni,"  but 

the  weight  of  historic  evidence  points  to  the  "Young 

King,"  that  is,  Prince  Henry,  who  was  twice  crowned 

in    the    lifetime    of    his    father,    Henry   II.       The 

"  Young  King "  was  in  constant  variance  with  his 

father,  whilst  King  John  did  not  become  rebellious 

until   the  closing   years  of   the  old   King.     Nor  is 

there  evidence  of   any  special   intercourse  between 

John  and  Bertrand  de  Born,  who  was  the  friend  and 

abettor  of  Prince  Henry.     Bertrand  was  a  famous 

troubadour  and   poet,  but  he   put   all  his  heart  in 

fomenting  wars,  and  had  a  special  responsibility  for 

the    unhappy   differences    in    the    royal    house    of 

England.     Yet  Henry  II,  when  Bertrand  de  Born 

fell  into  his  hands,  was  disarmed  by  the  troubadour's 

reference  to  the  dead  son — the  Young  King — and 

restored  to  him  the  lands  and  goods  he  Lad  forfeited. 
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Bertrand  de  Bom  celebrated  in  verse  the  couragt 
and  knightly  qualities  of  the  "  Young  King,"  who, 
in  part  at  least,  by  his  evil  influence  lost  all  sense  of 
filial  duty  and  obedience. 

[Was  Maestro  Adamo  an  Englishman  ?] 

One  of  the  most  horribly  grotesque  passages  in  the 
Inferno  is  that  in  which  Dante  describes  the  punish- 
ment of  Maestro  Adamo  in  the  tenth  bolgia  of  the 
eighth  circle  of  the  Inferno. 

'^  lo  vidi  un  fatto  a  guisa  di  liuto. 

Pur  ch'egli  avesse  avuta  Fanguinaia 
Tronca  dal  lato  che  I'uomo  ha  forcuto. 

La  grave  idropisi^  che  si  dispaia 

Le  membra  con  Pumor  che  mal  converte, 
Che  il  viso  non  risponde  alia  ventraia, 

Faceva  a  lui  tenor  le  labbra  aperte. 
Come  I'etico  fa^  che  per  la  sete 
L'un  verso  il  mento  el'altro  in  su  riverte. 

'  0  voi^  che  senza  alcuna  pena  siete 

(E  non  so  io  perche)  nel  mondo  gramo/ 
Diss'  egli  a  noi,  *  guardate  ed  attendete 

Alia  miseria  del  maestro  Adamo ; 
Io  ebbi  vivo  assai  di  quel  ch'io  voUi, 
Ed  ora^  lasso !  un  gocciol  d'acqua  bramo. 

Li  ruscelletti  che  dei  verdi  colli 

Del  Casentin  discendon  giuso  in  Amo, 
Facendo  i  lor  canali  freddi  e  moUi, 

Sempre  mi  stanno  innanzi,  e  non  indarno ; 
Che  rimagine  lor  vie  piu  m'asciuga^ 
Che  il  male  ond'io  nel  volto  mi  discarno. 

La  rigida  giustizia  che  mi  fruga, 
Tragge  cagion  del  loco  ov'  io  peccai, 
A  metter  piu  li  miei  sospiri  in  fuga. 
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Ivi  6  Bomena^  la  dov'  io  falsai 

La  lega  suggellata  del  Batista^ 

Perch'  io  il  corpo  su  arso  lasciai. 
Ma,  B^io  vedessi  qui  Tanima  trista 

Di  Guido,  o  d'  Alessandro,  o  di  lor  frate. 

Per  fonte  Branda  non  darei  la  vista. 
Dentro  c'  &  V  una  gia,  se  Farrabbiate 

Orabre  che  van  dintorno  diconvero  : 

Ma  che  mi  val,  ch'  ho  le  membra  legate  ? 
S'  io  fossi  pur  di  tan  to  ancor  leggiero 

Ch'  io  potessi  in  cent'  anni  andare  un  oncia, 

Io  sarei  messo  gia  per  Io  sentiero, 
Cercando  lui  tra  questa  gente  sconcia. 

Con  tutto  ch'ella  volge  undici  miglia, 

E  men  d'un  mezzo  di  traverse  non  ci  ha. 
Io  son  per  lor  tra  si  f atta  f amiglia : 

Ei  m'indussero  a  battere  i  fiorini, 

Che  avevan  tre  carati  di  mondiglia.' 
Ed  io  a  lui :  '  Chi  son  li  due  tapini 

Che  fuman  come  man  bagnate  il  verno^ 

Giacendo  stretti  a  tuoi  destri  confini  ? ' 
'  Qui  li  trovai,  e  poi  volta  non  dierno/ 

Rispose,  '  quand '  io  piovvi  in  questo  greppo, 

E  non  credo  che  dieno  in  sempiterno. 
L'una  e  la  falsa  che  accuso  Joseppo ; 

L'altro  h  il  f also  Sinon  greco  da  Troia : 

Per  febbre  acata  gittan  tanto  leppo'. 
E  Tun  di  lor,  che  si  reco  a  noia 

Forse  d'esser  nomato  si  oscuro. 

Col  pugno  gli  percosse  Tepa  croia : 
Quella  sono  come  fosse  un  tamburo  : 

E  mastro  Adamo  gli  percosse  il  volto 

Col  braccio  suo  che  non  parve  men  duro, 
Dicendo  a  lui :  '  Ancor  che  mi  sia  tolto 

Lo  mover,  per  le  membra  die  son  gravi, 

Ho  io  il  braccio  a  tal  mestiere  sciolto.' 
Ond'  ei  rispose :  '  Quando  tu  andavi 
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Al  f oco  non  I'avei  tu  coai  presto  ; 
Ma  si  e  piu  I'avei  quando  coniavi/ 

E  Fidropico :  '  Tu  di'  ver  di  questo  ; 
Ma  tu  non  fosti  si  ver  testimonio, 
Li  Ve  del  ver  a  Troia  fosti  richiesto/ 

^  S*  10  dissi  '1  f also;  e  tu  f alsasti  il  conic/ 
Disse  Sinone,  '  e  son  qui  per  un  fallo, 
E  tu  per  piu  che  alcun  altro  demonio/ 

*  Bicorditi,  spergiuro,  del  cavallo/ 
Rispose  quel  ch'  avea  enfiata  Pepa; 
'  E  siati  reo  che  tutto  il  mondo  sallo/ 

^  E  te  sia  rea  la  sete  onde  ti  crepa/ 

Disse  il  Greco,  '  la  lingua,  e  V  acqua  marcia 
Che  il  ventre  innanzi  a  gli  occhi  si  t'assiepa.' 

AUora  il  monetier :  '  Cosi  si  squarcia 
La  bocca  tua  per  suo  mal  come  suole ; 
Che  s'  i*  ho  sete  ed  umor  mi  rinfarcia, 

Tu  hai  V  arsura  e  il  capo  che  ti  duole, 
E  per  leccar  lo  specchio  di  Narcisso, 
Non  vorresti  a  invitar  molte  parole/ 

Ad  ascoltarli  er'  io  del  tutto  fisso, 

Quando  il  Maestro  mi  disse :  ^  Or  pur  mira, 
Che  per  poco  e  che  teco  non  mi  risso/ 

Quand'  io  ^1  senti^  a  me  parlar  con  ira, 
Volsimi  verso  lui  con  tal  vergogna, 
Ch'  ancor  per  la  memoria  mi  si  gira." 

(anfemo/ XXX,  49-135.) 

This  is  almost  literally  rendered  by  Mr.  Tozer  as 
follows : 

"  One  I  saw  whose  figure  would  have  resembled  a  lute, 
had  his  groin  been  severed  where  the  human  frame  divides. 
The  grievous  dropsy,  which,  through  the  moisture  assimi- 
lating amiss,  so  disproportions  the  members  that  the 
face  forms  a  contrast  to  the  belly,  forced  him  to  hold  his 
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lips  apart^  as  doth  the  hectic  patient  who  from  thirst  turns 
one  lip  towards  his  chin  and  the  other  upwards.     ^  0  ye/ 
said  lie  to  us,  *  who  are  exempt  from  punishment — though 
why,  I  know  not — in  the  world  of  woe,  give  heed  and  listen 
to  Master  Adam's  sufferings  :    In  my  lifetime  I  had  my  fill 
of   all    that  I  desired,  and  now,  alas!  I  pine  for  a  drop  of 
water.      The  rivulets  which  from  the  green  hills  of  Casentino 
descend  into  the  Arno,  making  their  channels  cool  and  moist, 
are   ever  present  to  me,  and  not  in  vain,  for  the  sight  of 
thein  parches  me  far  more  than  the  malady  which  makes 
my   face  so  lean.      The  stern  justice  which  chastises  me 
takes  occasion  from  the  scene  of  my  crime  to  speed  still 
more  the  flight  of  my  sighs.      There  is  Romena,  the  place 
where    I    counterfeited   the    currency   stamped   with   the 
Baptist,  by  reason  whereof  the  body  which  I  left  on  earth 
was  burnt.      But  could  I  behold  in  this  place  the  vile  soul 
of  Guido,  or  that  of  Alessandro  or  their  brother,  for  the 
fountain   of    Branda   I    would   not   exchange   the    sight. 
Already  one  of  them  is  within  here,  if  the  shades  that  cir- 
cuit madly  round,  speak  truth ;  but  what  profit  is  that  to 
me  whose  limbs  are  hampered  ?     Were  I  still  active  enough 
to  advance  but  an  inch  in  a  hundred  years,  I  would  ere 
this  have  started  on  the  track,  searching  for  him  among  this 
worthless  folk,  for  all  that  their  range  is  eleven  miles  in 
circuit,  and  not  less  than  half  a  mile  across.     ^Tis  through 
them  that  I  am  in  such  company,  ^tis  they  who  induced 
me   to    coin   the  florins  which  had  three  carats  of  base 
metal.' 

"  And  I  to  him  :  '  Who  are  the  two  poor  wretches  lying 
close  together  on  thy  right  side,  who  steams  like  hands 
dipped  in  water  in  the  winter-time?'  ^Here  did  I  find 
them,'  he  replied,  '  when  I  was  flung  down  into  this  chasm, 
and  since  then  they  have  not  shifted  their  place,  nor  will 
do  80,  I  ween,  for  evermore.  One  is  the  false  woman  who 
accused  Joseph,  the  other  is  Sinon,  the  treacherous  Greek 
from  Troy ;  the  acuteness  of  fever  makes  them  emit  such 
steam.'     And  one  of  them  who  haply  was  annoyed  at  being 
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named  with  such  discredit,  smote  with  his  fist  the  speaker^ 
hard  paunch,  which  resounded  as  it  had  been  a  drum:  and 
Master  Adam  struck  him  in  the  face  with  his  arm,  whicl 
appeared  not  less  hard,  saying  to  him :    '  Albeit,  by  the 
heaviness  of  my  limbs  I  am  deprived  of  movement,  yet  for 
such  a  function  mine  arm  is  free/   Whereupon  he  answered : 
^Thou  hadst  it  not  so  ready  when  thou  wentest  to  the 
flames ;  but  as  much  and  more  so  when  thou  didst  coin.' 
And  the  sufferer  from  dropsy :   *In  this  thou  speakest  truly 
but  thou  wast  not  so  truthful  a  witness,  when  thou  wast 
questioned  about  the  truth  in  Troy/     '  If  I  spake  falsely, 
thou  didst  falsify  the  money,'  said  Sinon,  '  and  I  am  here 
for  a  single  crime,  but  thou  for  more  than  any  other  devil/ 
'Bethink  thee,  perjurer,  of  the  horse,'  replied  he  of  the 
swollen  paunch,  and  be  it  rueful  to  thee  that  it  is  known  to 
all  the  world/    '  And  thou  mayst  rue  the  thirst  which  makes 
thy  tongue  to  crack,'  said  the  Greek,  'and  the  infected 
moisture  which  raises  thy  belly  thus  like  a  hedge  in  front 
of  thine  eyes/     Thereto  the  coiner :    '  By  that  saying  thou 
openestthy  mouth,  as  is  thy  wont,  to  thine  own  detriment; 
for,  if  I  suffer  thirst  and  am  distended  with  fluid,  thoa  hast 
burning  fever  and  an  aching  head,  and  to  tempt  thee  to 
lick   Narcissus'   mirror  there  would  be  no  need  of  many 
words/     I  was  wholly  absorbed  in  listening  to  them  when 
my  master  said  :    '  Aye,  look  thy  fill ;  a  little  more  and  I 
shall  quarrel  with  thee/     When  I  was  aware  that  he  spake 
to  me  in  anger,  I  turned  toward  him  with  shame  so  great, 
that  even  now  it  eddies  through  my  memory/' 

Was  Maestro  Adamo  an  Englishman?  He  has 
until  quite  recently  been  regarded  as  a  native  of 
Brescia — "Maestro  Adamo  da  Brescia,"  the  Anonimo 
Fiorentino  calls  him.  When  Filippo  degli  tJgoni 
was  Podesta  of  Florence,  in  1252,  the  citizens  coined 
a  gold  florin,  with  the  lily  on  one  side  and  St.  John 
on  the  other,  and  it  is  suggested  that  as  Filippo 
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came  from  Brescia  he  may  have  introduced  Maestro 
Adamo,  who  is  said  to  have  coined  these  florins. 

Afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Conti  Guidi 

of   Romena,  he  made  a  counterfeit,  which  was  of 

only   twenty-one  instead  of  twenty-four   carats   of 

gold.      The  three  brothers — Conte  Aghinolfo,  Conte 

Guido,  and  Conte  Alessandro — were  in  this  way  able 

at  the   same  time  to  put  money  in  their  purse,  and 

to  spite  their  Florentine  neighbours,  with  whom  they 

were    on  bad  terms.     The  Florentines  were  justly 

jealovis  of  their  currency,  which  set  the  standard  for 

Europe,   and   these   false   coins    naturally    excited 

indignation.      According   to    Troya's   account,   the 

fraud  was  discovered  by  the  accidental  burning  down 

of  a  house  belonging  to  the  Anchioni,  in  the  Mugello, 

where  a  quantity  of  the  base  money  had  been  stored. 

Another  account  is  that  Maestro  Adamo's  fraud  was 

discovered  one  day  when  he  was  trying  to  pass  some 

of  the  gold  coins,  which  were  of  the  right  weight, 

but,  of  course,  of  inferior  quality.    He  was  arrested, 

convicted,  and  burned  alive  in  the   year   1281   at 

Consuma,  between  Florence  and  Romena.    The  castle 

of  Romena  has  been  destroyed,  and  Consuma  takes 

its  name  from  the  burning  of  Adamo.    When  Ampere 

visited  the  district  he  found  that,  whilst  his  guide 

knew  the  "Monticello  del  Morto" — the  Little  Hill 

of  the  Dead  Man — he  was  ignorant  of  the  story. 

The  authorities  for  these  statements  are  to  be  found 

in  Toynbee's  *  Dante  Dictionary '  and  in  Scartazzini's 

'  Enciclopedia  Dantesca,'  and   none  of  them   treat 

Adamo  as  other  than  an  Italian.     But  Mgr.  DaAdd 

Farabulini,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Giacomo  Poletto, 

which  is  printed  in  the  latter's  learned  commentary 
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on  Dante,  has  thrown  an  unexpected  light  upon  tk 
subject.* 

There  is  no  reference  to  Maestro  Adamo  in  the 
*  Archives  of  Brescia.'  But  there  exists  a  document 
executed  at  Bologna,  October  28th,  1277,  in  favour 
of  Bonifacio,  Archbishop  of  Bavenna,  and  amongst 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  there  is  that  of  Maestro 
Adamo,  in  these  terms : 

"Actum  Bononie  in  palatio  Episcopatus  bonon.,  pre- 
sentibus  .  .  .  Magistro  Adamo  de  Anglia,  familiare 
comitum  de  Romena.^' 

This  is  clearly  the  false  moneyer  of  Dante,  but  it 
is  equally  clear  that  the  notary  regarded  him  as 
English.  Mgr.  Farabulini  regards  Adam  as  a  sur- 
name, and  in  later  centuries  it  was  so,  but  in  the 
thirteenth  century  surnames  had  scarcely  been  in- 
vented, and  men  were  known  by  their  christian 
names,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  some  epithet 
of  place  or  quality.  To  that  period  belonged  Adam 
Angelicus,  Adam  of  Barking,  Adam  the  Carthusian, 
Adam  of  Usk,  and  other  distinguished  Englishmen 
of  that  christian  name.  "  Master  "  is  a  term  that  would 
be  employed  for  an  expert,  a  man  distinguished  in 
some  science  or  craft,  and,  after  becoming  a  term  of 
respect,  was  supplanted  by  the  very  inferior  word 
"Mister."  But  how  comes  Master  Adam  of  England 
to  be  universally  known  as  of  Brescia  ?  Mgr.  Fara- 
bulini has  an  interesting  suggestion  on  this  head. 

*  I  have  to  thank  Sig.  Yalgimigli  for  caUing  my  attention  to  this 
curious  discassion.  See  '  Divina  Commedia  con  Gommento  del 
Professor  Giacomo  Poletto/  1874,  vol,  i,  p.  657.  Apparently 
Farabulini's  theory  was  anticipated  by  D.  Gregorio  Palmieri  (see 
p.  646). 
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He    supposes  Maestro  Adamo  to  have  come  from 

Armorica — Britannia  Minor — which  was  then  part 

of  the  dominion  of  the  English  king.    For  the  district 

of  Brest  the  Latinised  name  is  Brestia,  and,  both  in 

speaking  and  in  the  writing  of  the  old  records,  the 

interchange  of  t  and  c  would  be  easy.  Adam  of  Brestia 

would  thus  be  transformed  into  Adam  of  Brescia. 

This  is,  of  course,  possible,  but  in  the  Bologna  deed 

he   is   distinctly  described  as  of  Anglia,  and  not  of 

Armorica  or  Brest.    England  is  probably  not  anxious 

to  claim  him,  and  Brest  will  probably  be  content  to 

allow   Brescia  to  remain  in  possession  of  Maestro 

Adamo.     We  will  wait  with  patience  for   further 

evidence,  and  leave  Maestro  Adamo,  if  not  a  man 

without   county,   at    least   a   person    of    uncertain 

domicile. 

[Arthurian  Allusions.] 

When  Dante  is  among  the  traitors  in  Caina  and 
sees  them  fixed  in  ice,  with  the  heads  alone  exposed, 
he  sees  the  shades  of  Napoleone  and  Alessandro 
degli-  Alberti,  Counts  of  Mangona,  who  do  not 
answer  his  question  as  to  their  identity.  Another 
spirit  interposes  and  with  malicious  glee  gives  the 
information  the  brothers  would  withhold.  The 
informer  was  Alberto  Camicione  de'  Pazzi  di  Val- 
damo,  who  had  treacherously  slain  his  kinsman 
Ubertino.  He  declares  the  two  brothers  are  the 
worst  of  all: 

'^ .     .     .     e  tutta  la  Caina 

Portrai  cercare,  e  non  trovai  ombra 
Degna  piu  d'  esser  fitta  in  gelatina : 
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Non  quelli  a  cui  fu  rotto  il  petto  e  Tombra 
Con  esso  un  colpo  per  la  man  d'Artu : 
Non  Focaecia :  non  questi  che  m'ingombra 

Col  capo  SI  eh'  io  non  veggio  oltre  piu, 
E  fu  nomato  Sassol  Mascheroni : 
Se  Tosco  se',  ben  sa'  omai  chi  fu." 

('Inferno/  XXXII,  58-66.) 

"  Throughout  all  Caina  " — that  is  the  first  ring  of 
the  ninth  circle,  in  which  are  imprisoned  those  who 
have  been  traitors  to  their  own   kindred — "  thou 
mayest  search,  and  not  one  shade  wilt  thou  find 
more  deserving  to  be  fixed  in  the  jeUy :  not  him 
whose  breast  and   shadow  were  cleft  at  the  same 
time  by  the  hand  of  Arthur :  not  Focaecia,  not  this 
one  here  who  so  encumbers  me  with  his  head  that 
I   cannot   see  beyond    it,   and    was  called    Sassol 
Mascheroni :  if  thou  art  a  Tuscan,  now  knowest  thou 
well  who  he  was."    We  are  not  concerned  now  with 
the  crimes  of  Focaecia  and  Mascheroni,  but  he  whom 
Arthur  slew  belongs  to  our  theme.     Dante  was  not 
disturbed  by  any  critical  doubts  as  to  the  historical 
value  of  the  Arthurian  legends,  which  he  admired, 
and  to  him  the  traitor  Mordred  is  as  real  as  the 
traitor  Mascheroni.     Mordred,  left  in  charge  of  the 
kingdom,  seeks  to  usurp  the  throne  and  is  slain  in 
a  battle  by  King  Arthur,  whose  lance  pierces  the 
traitor's  body  with  so  strong  and  swift  a  stroke  that 
a  ray  of  sunshine  follows  the  weapon  and  breaks  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  body  as  it  falls.     This  incident, 
not  given  by  Malory,  is  in  the  old  French  romance 
in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  10294).     Of  the 
other  Arthurian  references,  the  most  important  are 
those  in  the  story  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  da  Rimini, 
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whose  fatal  passion  declared  itself  as  they  read 
together  the  romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac.  Here 
we  have  references  to  Guenevere  and  Gallehault  as 
well  as  Lancelot  {'  Inferno/  V,  121-138).  There  is 
also  a  mention  of  Lancelot  in  the  *  Convivio '  (IV, 
28).  The  kissing  of  Guenevere  by  Lancelot  is  again 
named  in  the  *Paradiso'  (XVI,  15).  Paris  and 
Tristan  are  also  named  (*  Inferno,'  V,  67).  Dante's 
use  of  the  Lancelot  romances  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  an  excellent  essay  by  Dr.  Paget  Toynbee 
in  his  *  Dante  Studies  and  Researches.' 

We  now  pass  from  the  ^  Inferno '  to  the  *  Pur- 
gatorio.' 

[Henry  III.] 

"  Vedete  il  re  della  semplice  vita 

Seder  la  solo,  Arrigo  d'  Inghilterra : 
Questi  ha  ne  rami  soui  migliore  uscita.'' 

('  Purgatorio/  VII,  130-132.) 

This  is  Sordello's  eulogistic  reference  to  Henry 
III  as  the  "  King  of  simple  life,  who  in  his  branches 
has  a  better  issue  " — that  is  his  son  Edward  I,  to 
whom  there  is  another  allusion  in  '  Paradiso,'  XIX, 
122.  Henry  III  was  perhaps  more  adapted  for  a 
monastery  than  a  court — his  piety  was  more  famous 
than  his  statecraft.  The  "  better  issue "  that  he 
had  is  perhaps  in  comparison  with  that  of  Charles  of 
Anjou  and  Pedro  III  of  Aragon,  whom  the  poet  has 
just  mentioned  in  the  passage  preceding  the  one  just 
quoted.  Dante's  reference  to  his  simple  life  is  not 
very  appropriate,  for  whilst  his  conduct  was  moral 

VOL.  xxvii.  18 
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beyond  the  standard  of  his  time  and  class,  he  was 
extravagant  and  squandered  the  money  he  obtained 
from  his  subjects  with  reckless  prodigality.  At 
once  obstinate  and  wavering,  he  was  not  feared  or 
respected.  But  he  loved  art  and  letters,  as  his 
friendship  for  Matthew  Paris,  and  his  re-building 
of  Westminster  Abbey  may  testify. 

There  are  some  interesting  English  personages 
in  the  *  Paradiso.' 

[The  Venerable  Bede.] 

"  Vedi  oltre  fiammeggior  1'  ardente  spiro 
D'  Isidore,  di  Beda,  e  di  Riccardo 
Che  a  considerar  fu  piu  che  viro." 

('  Paradiso,'  X,  130-132.) 

Dante  sees  in  Paradise  the  twelve  great  theo- 
logians, with  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  at  their  head. 
St.  Thomas  names  his  companions,  and  Bede  is 
mentioned  in  the  same  group  as  St.  Isidore  of 
Seville,  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor.  There  is  another 
reference  in  the  '  Epistola'  VIII,  114,  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  neglect  of  theology  and  the  study  of  law, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  Dante 
says  :  "  lacet  Gregorius  tuus  in  telis  aranearum ; 
iacet  Ambrosius  in  neglectis  clericorum  latibulis; 
iacet  Ambrosius;  abjectus  Dionysius,  Damascanus 
et  Beda ;  et  nescio  quod  Speculimi,  Innocentium,  et 
Ostiensem  declamant."  Bede  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  spirits  in  the  long  history  of  literature 
and  learning  in  this  country.  The  time  not  due  to 
the  services  of  the  Church  he  devoted  to  study,  and 
was  always  learning,   teaching,  or   writing.      His 
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power  as  a  literary  artist  is  seen  in  his  account  of 
the  awakening  of  poetry  in  the  soul  of  Caedmon. 
And   whilst  strenuous  in   the   defence  of  his  own 
views,  he  is  fair  and  appreciative  to  those  who  do 
not  share  them.     His  ecclesiastical  policy  was  far- 
seeing,    wise,   and   sympathetic.      He    could    with 
dignity  reprove  those  who  at  the  unseemly  feast  of 
the  second  Wilfrith,  Bishop  of  York,  had  accused 
him  of  heresy.     His  death  was  a  fitting  close  to  a 
long   and  beautiful  life.     He  was  engaged  upon  a 
translation  of  the  Gospel  of  John  into  English,  and 
on  the  day  of  his  death  was  still  at  work  upon  it. 
When   the   evening   came  his   young   scribe   said, 
"  There  is  yet  one  more  sentence,  dear  master,  to 
write    out."      Bede    answered,   "  Write    quickly." 
After  a  while  the  boy  said,  "Now,  it  is  finished." 
"  Well,"  replied  Bede,  "  thou  hast  spoken  truly,  *  it 
is  finished.'  "     He  bade  them  carry  him  to  where  he 
could  look  upon  his  customary  place  of  prayer.    As 
he  lay  upon  the  pavement  of  his  cell  he  chanted  the 
"  Gloria  Patri,"  and  with  its  last  words  upon  his 
lips  he  passed  to  the  Father. 

Why  does  not  some  scholar  give  us  a  full  biography 
of  this  saintly  man  ? 

[RiCHAED  OF  St.  Victoh.] 

" .     .     .     0  di  Riccardo 
Che  a  considerar  fu  piu  che  viro/' 

{'  Paradise/  X,  131,  132.) 

Richard  of  St.  Victor,  famous  in  the  middle  ages 
for  his  learning,  piety,  and  mysticism,  was  a  native 
of  Scotland,  though  his  life  was  spent  in  the  Abbey 
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of  St.  Victor,  at  Paris.  There  is  another  allusion  in 
the  Epistle  of  Dante  to  Can  Grande  (section  28), 
but  only  the  title  of  his  book  ^  De  Contemplatione ' 
is  given.  This  is  the  book  that  leads  Dante  to 
declare  that  Richard  "  in  his  contemplation  was  more 
than  man.*'  Lubini  has  printed  many  parallel  pas- 
sages to  show  how  closely  Richard  of  St.  Victor 
was  studied  by  Dante.  He  is  believed  to  have  died 
about  the  year  1173.  Whilst  he  was  Prior  of  St. 
Victor  the  Abbey  was  visited  by  Pope  Alexander 
III  and  Thomas  a  Becket.  He  was  the  exponent 
of  a  philosophy  of  contemplative  mysticism,  and 
great  as  was  his  reputation  for  learning  and  piety  in 
the  twelfth  century,  he  is  now  but  a  name  and  a 
shadow. 

[Glastonbury  Clock.] 

There  is  a  famous  passage  in  the  *  Paradise '  in 
which  some  have  seen  a  reference  to  the  great  clock 
at  Glastonbury  Abbey.  When  the  twelve  great 
theologians  have  been  named  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
they  move  away  singing : 

^  Indi  come  orologio,  che  ne  chiami 
Neir  ora  che  la  sposa  di  Dio  surge 
A  mattinar  lo  sposo  perche  V  ami, 

Che  1'  una  parte  V  altra  tira  ed  urge, 
'  Tin  tin '  sonando  con  si  dolce  nota, 
Che  il  ben  dispost  spirto  d'  amor  turge ; 

Cosi  vid'io  la  gloriosa  rota 

Moversi  e  render  voce  a  voce  in  tempra 
Ed  in  dolcezza  cli^  esser  non  piu  nota, 

Se  non  cola  dove  gioir  s'  insempra." 

C  Paradise,'  X,  139-148.) 
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''  Then  like  the  clock  which  calls  us  at  the  hour  when 
the  Bride  of  God  is  wont  to  rise  to  chant  night-songs  to 
her  Spouse  that  He  may  love  her,  which  (clock)  draws  and 
urges  forward  the  various  parts,  chiming  '  Tin  tin '  with  so 
sweet  a  note, that  the  well-disposed  heart  swells  with  love; 
so  beheld  I  the  glorious  wheel  moving,  and  returning  voice 
to  voice  with  a  modulation  and  a  sweetness  that  cannot  be 
comprehended,  save  in  that  place  where  joy  reigns  for 
ever." 

There  was  a  clock  such  as  is  here  described  made 
by  Peter  Lightfoot,  a  monk  of  Glastonbury  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  same 
clock  is  now  in  Wells  Cathedral,  and  the  knights  in 
armour  still  revolve  in  their  mystic  circle  at  the 
striking  of  the  hour.  Dean  Plumptre  could  not 
find  any  trace  of  such  a  clock  in  Italy,  Germany,  or 
France  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
"  But  in  England  there  was  at  some  time  or  other 
in  the  first  quarter  of  that  century,  a  clock  such  as 
Dante  describes,  and  it  was  to  be  found  then  at  the 
great  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Glastonbury."  And 
without  positive  affirmation  Dr.  Plumptre  thinks  it 
not  improbable  that  Dante  may  have  visited  the 
great  monastic  house  of  the  Holy  Thorn.  It  is  said 
that  Dante's  "  tin  tin  "  is  the  first  allusion  to  the 
striking  of  the  hours  by  a  clock  that  is  to  be  found 
in  literature.* 

*  See  Fhimptre's  notes  on  the  passage  above  cited  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Dante.  The  question  as  to  Dante's  connection  with  Oxford 
is  argued  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  in  the  *  Nineteenth 
Century/  June,  1892,  by  Dean  Plumpti-e  in  the  *  Contemporary 
Review,'  December,  1881,  and  by  Sig.  Azeglio  Valgimigli  in  the 
*Giomale  Dantesco,*  1894.  Other  i-eferences  will  be  found  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Willard  Fiske  Collection  at  Camell  University. 
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[St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury.] 

"  lo  son  la  vita  di  Bonaventura 

Da  Bagnoregio,  che  nei  grandi  oflici 

Sempre  posposi  la  sinostra  cura. 
lUuminato  ed  Augustin  son  quici, 

Che  fur  dei  primi  scalzi  poverelli, 

Che  nel  capestro  a  Dio  si  fero  amici. 
Ugo  da  San  Vittore  6  qui  con  elli, 

E  Pietro  Mangiadore,  e  Pietro  Ispano^ 

Lo  qual  gia  luce  in  dodici  libelli ; 
Natan  profeta,  e  il  metropolitano 

Crisostomo,  ed  Anselmo^  e  quel  Donnto 

Ch'  alia  prim'  arte  degno  por  la  mano ; 
Rabano  e  qui,  e  lucemi  da  lato 

II  Calabrese  abate  Gioacchino 

Di  spirito  profectico  dotati." 

{'Paradiso/ XII,  127-140.) 

This  is  the  list  which  Bonaventura  gives  to  the 
poet  of  himself  and  his  twelve  companions. 

"  I  am  the  spirit  of  Bonaventura  of  Bonregio,  who  in  the 
discharge  of  offices  ever  gave  temporal  interests  the  second 
place.  lUurainato  and  Augustine  are  here,  who  were 
among  the  first  of  the  barefooted  poor,  who  by  wearing 
the  cord  became  the  friends  of  God.  Hugo  of  St.  Victor 
is  here  in  their  company,  and  Petrus  Comestor,  and  Petras 
Hispanus,  whose  fame  on  earth  is  proclaimed  by  twelve 
treatises,  Nathan  the  Prophet,  and  the  metropolitan  Chry- 
sostom,  and  Anselm,  and  that  Donatus  who  deigned  to 
treat  of  the  first  of  the  sciences,  Rabanus  is  here,  by  my 
side  the  Abbot  Joachim  of  Calabria  shines,  who  was  gifted 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.'* 

In  this  company,  ranging  from  the  reprover  of 
David  to  Pope  John  XXI,  there  is  one  name 
associated  with  England.      Aosta  gave  birth  to  St. 
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Anselm,  but  it  is  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that 
he  lives  in  history.  There  are  few  more  striking 
scenes  than  that  in  which  the  unwilling  monk  was 
forced  by  bishop  and  people  to  the  bedside  of  the 
Red  King,  to  receive  from  the  sick  monarch  the 
pastoral  staff  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  man  of 
genius,  and  remarkable  in  many  ways.  His  career 
was  stormy,  but  the  straightforward  honesty  of  his 
character  is  abundantly  shown.  It  is,  perhaps,  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ironies  of  fate  that  his 
canonisation  should  have  been  at  the  hands  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  In  his  philosophical  writings  he  is 
said  to  have  anticipated  some  of  the  arguments 
of  Descartes.  He  was  a  bold  and  original  thinker, 
a  man  of  spiritual  insight,  who  united  to  sympathy 
and  kindliness  an  unbounded  courage  in  the  defence 
of  his  ideals,  and  in  the  reproof  of  wrongdoing. 

[Edward  I.J 

"  La  si  vedra  la  superbia  ch^  assetta, 
Che  fa  lo  Scotto  e  V  Inghilese  folle, 
Si  che  non  pu6  soffrir  dentro  a  sua  meta/' 

('Paradise/ XIX,  122.) 

Edward  I,  who  has  already  been  named  as  the 
"  better  issue  "  of  Henry  III,  is  further  alluded  to 
by  the  Eagle,  who  says  that  in  the  terrible  catalogue 
of  national  ills  set  down  in  the  book  of  the  recording 
angel :  "  There  will  be  seen  the  arrogance  that  sets 
athirst,  that  makes  the  Scot  and  the  Englishman  so 
mad  that  neither  can  rest  within  his  borders."  The 
friendly  intercourse  that  had  been  between  the  two 
nations   was   followed   by  devastating  wars   when 
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Edward  I  claimed  the  crown  and  began  the  struggle 
with  John  Balliol.  Some  commentators,  however, 
think  that  the  English  king  here  meant  is  Edward 
II.  This  seems  inappropriate,  and  most  critics  agree 
that  Edward  I  and  John  Balliol  are  the  monarchs 
reproved. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  Maestro  Adamo  and 
the  references  to  the  mythical  Arthurian  personages 
we  find  in  the  *  Commedia '  only  eight  passages  relat- 
ing to  British  history  and  British  persons.  And  the 
supposed  reference  to  Glastonbury  clock  can  only 
be  regarded  as  possible — ^not  as  certain — scarcely 
as  probable.  If  the  allusions  are  few  they  are  not 
otherwise  unsatisfactory.  Edward  I  receives  both 
praise  and  blame.  The  "  Young  King/'  no  doubt, 
was,  in  spite  of  his  popularity,  a  bad  son.  Henry  of 
Cornwall's  tragic  end  can  only  evoke  sympathy. 
Henry  III  is  praised  for  his  unkingly  virtues.  If 
we  find  Guy  de  Montfort  and  Michael  Scot  in  the 
Inferno,  we  have  the  goodly  fellowship  of  Anselm, 
Richard  of  St.  Victor,  and  the  Venerable  Bede 
amid  the  shining  companies  of  Paradise. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Did  Dante  visit  England? 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Dante  visited  England, 
but  the  only  positive  testimonies  on  the  subject  are 
those  of  Boccaccio  and  Serravalle.  Dante  himself 
speaks  of  being  "  portato  a  diversi  porti  e  foci  e  liti 
dal  vento  secco  che  vapora  la  dolorosa  poverti" 
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(*  Convivo,'  I,  3),  but,  unfortunately,  he  does  not  tell 
us  where  these  ports  and  shores  were  placed.  There 
is  no  mention  of  London  or  Oxford  in  Boccaccio's 
*  Life  of  Dante,'  but  in  a  Latin  epistle  to  Petrarca 
he  says  : 

"  Traxerit  ut  juvenum  Phoebus  per  celsa  nivosi 
Cyrrheos,  mediosque  sinus,  tacit  osque  recessus 
Naturae,  caelique  vias  Terraeque,  marisque, 
Aonis  fontes,  Pamassi  culmen,  et  antra 
Julia,  Parisios  dudum,  extremosque  Britannos/' 

The  journey  is  placed  in  Dante's  youth,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  Boccaccio's  statement  in  his  biog- 
raphy of  the  poet.  "  It  is  more  probable,"  says  Dr. 
Edward  Moore,  "that  Boccaccio  (if  really  the  author) 
thus  poetically  expresses  the  wide  extent  of  Dante's 
wanderings  by  inserting  what  he  probably  regarded 
as  the  ultima  Thule  of  civilisation."* 

The  other  witness  is  Giovanni  Bertoldi,  or  Serra- 
valle,  who  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  commentary  on 
Dante  which  has  never  been  printed.  Of  the  two 
copies  known,  one  is  in  the  Vatican  and  the  other  in 
the  British  Museum.t  This  work  was  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  Cardinal  Amidei,  of  Saluzzo,  and  of 
the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Salisbury,  and  completed 
whilst  the  author  and  these  patrons  were  at  the 
Council  of  Constance,  January  16th,  1417.  In  this 
he  says :  "  Modo  nota  quod  Dantes  dilexit  hanc  pue- 
ellam  Beatricem  ystorice  et  literaliter ;  sed  allegorice 
et  anagogice  dilexit  theologiam  sacram,  in  qua  diu 

•  Moore :  *  Dante  and  hie  Early  Biographers/  London,  1890,  pp. 
113, 179. 

t  Colomb  de  Batines  :  *  Bibliografia  Dantesca/  ii,  333 ;  Moore : 
'  Dante  and  his  Early  Biographers,'  p.  110. 
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studuit  tarn  in  Oxoniis  in  regno  Anglie,  quam  Parisiiis 
in  regno  Francie."  And  again  later  it  is  stated  that 
Dante  studied  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  "demuin 
Oxoniis  et  Parisius  ubi  fecit  multos  actus  mirabiles." 
Here  the  testimony  is  clear  and  unmistakable,  but 
the  passage  is  not  without  its  own  diflBculties,  as  will 
be  seen  by  Dr.  Moore's  comment : 

"  Now,  much  as  one  would  wish  to  believe  that  Dante 
had  visited  Oxford,  one  cannot  but  remark  that  (1)  the 
statement  that  he  did  so  is  first  made  in  a  work  written  a 
hundred  years  after  his  death,  and  is  apparently  uncon- 
firmed by  any  other  testimony ;  (2)  it  is  suspicions  that  it 
is  found  in  a  work  written  to  please  two  English  patrons, 
one  of  whom  [Robert  Hallam,  Bishop  of  Salisbnry]  had 
been  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford;  (3)  the 
passage  in  which  the  statement  occurs  contains  some  pal- 
pably false  and  purely  fabulous  statements ;  (4)  it  is  wortii 
observing  that  the  sojourn  at  Paris,  as  well  as  Oxford,  is 
here  said  to  have  taken  place  in  Dante's  youth  and  in  con- 
nection with  his  education,  whereas  the  visit  to  Paris,  at 
any  rate,  is  stated  by  Boccaccio  to  have  been  in  conse- 
quence of  Dante's  exile/'  * 

Dean  Plumptre  has  said  perhaps  all  that  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  view  that  Dante  came  to 
England.  He  thinks  that  he  was  a  tertiary  of  St. 
Francis,  and  the  chief  schools  of  that  order  were  at 
Paris  and  Oxford.  Dean  Plumptre,  on  examining 
Serravalle's  MS.,  found  a  note  on  the  fly-leaf  stating 
that  Dante  had  lodgings  in  Cheapside  during  his 
stay  in  London,  but  could  not  find  the  corresponding 
passage  in  the  text.t     He  points  out  Fazio  degli 

*  Moore,  p.  113. 

t  *  Oommedia,'  etc.,  a  new  translation  by  E.  H.  Plumptre,  yoI.  i, 
p.  56,  57. 
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Uberti,  whose  *  Dittamondo '  was  written  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  mentions  Guenevere's  tower,  Merlin's 
cave,  and  Camelot,  as  things  that  travellers  ought 
to  see  in  England.  These  are  all  the  data  known  to 
me  on  this  subject,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
convincing.  In  the  problems  of  history  and  litera- 
ture, a  Scotch  verdict  of  "  not  proven  "  is  sometimes 
the  wisest.  Dante  may  have  visited  England,  but 
the  evidence  does  not  warrant  a  positive  assertion. 
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ON  SOME  VERDICTS  OF  DANTE  IN  THE 
'  INFERNO.' 

BY   EDWARD   HENRY   PEMBER,  K.C.,  F.R.S.L. 
[Bead  27th  November,  1907.] 

Before  we  venture  to  review  the  verdicts  of 
Dante  we  must  take  careful  note  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  delivered.  First,  we  must 
remember  the  date  of  his  Poem.  In  the  year  1300 
Catholicism  was  not  only  dominant  but  rampant, 
and  Dante  was  at  once  the  self -constituted  champion 
of  its  speculative  dogmata,  and  the  expositor  of  the 
hopes  and  terrors  by  which  its  domination  over  the 
minds  of  men  was  maintained.  The  claims  of  the 
Church,  as  to  this  world  and  the  next,  admitted  of 
no  compromise ;  Baptism,  orthodoxy  of  belief,  sub- 
missiveness  in  conduct,  with  repentance  and  absolu- 
tion, if  not  intermediate,  at  least  final,  were  essential 
to  Salvation ;  outside  these  all  was  damnation,  and 
there  was  no  hope  for  goodness  or  piety  beyond  the 
pale.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  believe  that  the  well- 
known  phrase,  "  the  imcovenanted  mercies  of  God," 
had  much,  if  any,  meaning  for  the  Author  of  the 
*  Commedia.' 

It  would  be  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  by  tempera- 
ment, as  well  as  by  conviction,  Dante  was  well  fitted 
to  be  the  Epic  Poet  of  Mediaeval  Catholicism.  If 
he  had  not  been  so  constituted  the  *  Commedia ' 
would  not  have  been  written,  at  all  events  by  him. 

VOL.  xxviii.  1 
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He  must  be  pronounced  then,  in  spite  of  occasional 
outbreaks  of  judicial  tenderness  and  humane  hesita- 
tion, to  be  the  impersonation  of  that  uncompromising 
and  therefore  pitiless  organisation  of  which  he  has 
made  himself  the  immortal  mouthpiece.  If  we 
wanted  a  typical  instance  of  this  reluctant  sternness, 
this  inability  to  burst  the  trammels  of  the  spiritual 
logic  which  bound  him,  we  need  not  go  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  has  damned  Virgil,  the  leader  to  whom 
he  clings,  the  master  whom  he  lauds  and  reveres, 
simply  because  he  happened  to  die  a  few  years  before 
Christ  was  born,  while  he  promotes  the  inferior 
Statins  to  Purgatory,  introducing  him  as  he  takes 
wing  for  Paradise,  in  deference  to  some  bare  and 
faint  tradition  at  most — possibly  even  manufactured 
by  himself — that  through  Baptism  he  had  become 
technically  entitled  to  the  Christian's  hope. 

My  hearers  will  doubtless  remember  that  at  the 
outset  of  their  journey,  in  a  sort  of  suburb  of  Hell, 
on.  the  hitherside  of  Acheron,  Virgil  and  Dante 
encountered  a  multitude  of  despicable  souls,  of  whom 
the  former  contemptuously  said — 

"  Waste  we  no  words  on  them ;  look,  and  pass  on/* 

These  are  very  properly  placed  where  they  are.  It 
was  natural  to  treat  first,  and  with  a  haughty 
leniency,  those  who,  having  committed  no  positive 
crime,  were  still,  if  undeserving  Hell,  certainly  no 
less  unworthy  of  Heaven ;  creatures  who  had  passed 
through  life  in  a  state  of  faulty  f aultlessness,  arising 
either  from  apathy  or  poorness  of  spirit,  or  from 
both.  Perhaps  for  such  negative  sin,  if  we  may  use 
the  term,  exclusion  both  from  Heaven  and  Hell,  and 
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relegation  to  outer  misery  is  not  a  bad  sentence. 
They  are  thus  made  to  pass  their  eternity  as  for- 
gotten caitiffs  whom  Satan  does  not  care  to  claim, 
nor  God  to  hand  over  to  him.  Their  own  sense  of 
self-contempt  is,  perhaps,  their  worst  punishment. 
They  are  conscious  of  the  aptness  of  Virgil's  descrip- 
tion of  them : 

"  This  miserable  state 
They  keep^  the  wretched  souls  of  those  who  lived 
Alike  unworthy  or  of  praise  or  blame. 
And  with  their  caitiff  company  are  mixed 
Those  Angels  who  rebelled  not,  but  who  yet 
Stood  not  for  God,  but  for  themselves  alone : 
Heaven  drave  them  forth,  to  keep  its  beauty  pure, 
And  the  infernal  deep  received  them  not, 
Lest  haply  should  the  damned  take  glory  of  them.'^ 

But  among  these  Dante  has  elected  to  place  a 
certain  Pope,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
Celestine  the  V*^,  and  whose  Spirit  he  recognises, 
and  describes  as — 

"  The  shade  of  him 
Who  out  of  vileness  made  the  Great  Eenouncement." 

Now  if  this  Prelate  be  the  personage  intended,  as  a 
preponderance  of  the  best  commentators  agree, 
Dante's  verdict  is  at  least  so  far  questionable  that 
the  Poet  himself  lived  to  see  him  canonised.  He 
was,  indeed,  induced  to  resign  the  Papal  Tiara,  but 
it  was  by  trickery  of  the  most  shameless  kind.  He 
had  lived  the  life  of  a  simple  and  unambitious  hermit 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi,  whence,  against  his 
will,  he  was  dragged,  to  have  thrust  upon  him  a 
greatness  for  which  he  was  doubtless  unfitted.  But 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  elevation  he  was  pes- 
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tered  and  persecuted  by  an  unscrupulous  faction,  of 
which  the  Cardinal  Gaetani,  his  actual  successor,  was 
the  head,  and  which  never  let  him  rest  till  it  had 
brought  about  his  resignation.  Gower,  in  his  '  Con- 
fessio  Amantis,'  has  given  a  long  account  of  this 
intrigue,  and  tells  us  that  it  culminated  in  a  device 
by  which  the  distracted  Pope  was  made  to  hear 
Celestial  voices  in  his  bedchamber,  crying, "  Resign, 
Celestine,  for  thy  soul's  good,  resign  ?  "  At  last 
resign  he  did,  but  under  pressure,  which  hardly 
justified  the  phrase — 

"  Ch&  face  per  vilta  il  Gran  Rifiuto." 

Celestine  was,  perhaps,  a  poor,  silly,  guileless  priest, 
but  his  credulity  did  not  surely  deserve  a  con- 
temptuous damnation,  even  if  his  simplicity  may  have 
been  somewhat  over-honoured  by  canonisation. 

But  let  us  now  deal  with  something  far  more 
important  than  any  individual  case  of  condemnation, 
namely,  the  treatment  accorded  to  those  great  hosts 
of  choice  spirits  who  had  adorned  and  illustrated 
the  Human  Race  in  pre-Christian  times.  These 
Dante  has  elected  to  place,  and  apparently  for  ever, 
along  with  the  undistinguished  millions  of  their 
fellows,  in  a  special  region  which  he  has  named 
"Limbo"  or  "  Lembo."  Though  the  name  means 
"  Borderland,"  it  is  still  within  the  realms  of  damna- 
tion, even  if  the  life  in  it  be  not  damnation  itself  in 
its  most  active  sense  of  torture.  On  entering  it 
Dante  hears  no  cries  of  Anguish ;  nothing  save  a 
vast  tremor,  as  of  sighs  that  made  the  eternal  air  to 
tremble.     This,  he  tells  us, 
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"  Came  of  sadness  untormented,  such 
As  held  those  vast  and  varied  companies 
Of  children,  and  of  women,  and  of  men." 

These  hosts  of  sufferers  he  makes  Virgil  to  acquit, 
without  reservation,  of  actual  ill  conduct.  They  are 
where  they  are  simply  for  lack  of  Baptism,  and  be- 
cause they  died  before  Christ  came.  They  were 
thus  fated  by  mere  force  of  chronology.  Here  is 
the  great  Guide's  description  of  them  : 
"  I  would  have  thee  know. 

Ere  thou  goest  farther,  that  they  have  not  sinned ; 

But  that  their  merit,  whatsoe'er  it  were, 

Failed,  for  the  lack  of  that  Baptismal  Grace 

Which  makes  the  portal  of  thy  faith  and  creed. 

And,  for  they  died  ere  Christ  had  come  and  gone. 

Not  rightly  was  to  God  their  worship  paid. 

And  as  they  are,  I  am ;  for  such  default 

Alone,  and  for  none  other,  are  we  lost ; 

But  so  far  only  suffer,  that  we  live 

Life  without  hope,  for  ever  in  desire.*' 

Now  Dante  was  perfectly  free  to  deal  with  this 
vast  and  blameless  multitude  as  he  pleased.  Indeed, 
he  has  himself  shown  that  on  this  particular  subject 
Catholicism  was  no  fetter  either  to  his  imagination 
or  his  judgment.  It  needed  but  a  very  admissible 
extension  of  that  amplification  of  St.  Peter's  declara- 
tion that  Christ  "  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits 
in  prison,"  which  he  himself  has  made  to  have 
given  room  for  the  salvation  of  all  deserving 
Heathendom.  For  St.  Peter  confines  the  definition 
of  "spirits  in  prison"  to  the  antediluvian  Patriarchs, 
whereas  our  Poet  carries  the  evangel  of  the  Redeemer 
far  beyond  that.  If,  then,  there  were  to  be  any 
expansion  at  all,  why  should  it  be  limited  to  some 
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thirty  or  forty  Hebrews  at  most,  and  to  them  alone: 
If,  in  spite  of  chronology  and  its  logical  consequences, 
Christ  could,  by  the  merit  of  his  death,  release  not 
only  Adam,  Eve,  Abel,  and  Noah,  but  Moses,  Abra- 
ham, Jacob,  Rachel,  and  David,  why,  in  the  first 
place,  could  he  not  by  parity  of  reasoning  be  repre- 
sented as  having  borne  away  more  of  the  eminent 
personages  in  Jewish  history  ?     Why  is  no  mention 
made  of  Isaac  ?   Why  none  of  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  and 
of  such  flaming  ministers  of  spiritual  truth  as  Elijah, 
Blisha,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel?     And  having 
passed  by  these,  was  it  not  a  little  phantastic  to 
include  the  eleven  sons  of  Jacob,  in  spite  of  their 
murderous  and  fraudulent  conspiracy  against  their 
brother  ?   Why,  lastly,  having  gone  as  far  as  he  has, 
could  he  not  have  made  room  for  some  of  the  augiist 
company  whom  we  find  immured  in  Limbo  ?    It  is 
not  that  he  did  not  recognise  their  deserts ;  he  calls 
them, 

"  Great  Shades,  whom  yet  I  glory  to  have  seen." 

But  he  is  hardly  less  capricious  in  the  list  of  those 
whom  he  hgis  introduced  to  the  Castello,  than  in  that 
of  those  whom  he  has  emancipated.  We  do  not 
quite  see  why  Camilla  should  be  there,  or  even 
Averrhoes,  "  who  made  the  Commentary ;"  still  less, 
from  Dante's  own  point  of  view,  Democritus,  "  who 
would  to  chance  assign  the  making  of  this  world." 
His  ignorance  of  Greek  Literature  excuses  his  omis- 
sion of  the  three  great  Tragedians  from  that  company 
of  transcendent  Poets  to  which  the  unduly  honoured 
Lucan  was  admitted;  and  a  corresponding  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  Greek  History  accounts  for  his 
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xiot  having  named  Herodotus  who  was  the  father 
of  it,  or  Miltiades,  or  Leonidas,  or  Pericles.     It  is 
only  fair,  however,  to  admit  that,  apart  from  these 
blemishes,  negative   and   positive,  Limbo  with  its 
Castello  remains,  not  only  the  most  picturesque  and 
dignified  of   all   the   scenes  in  the  *  Inferno,'  but 
altogether  worthy  of  comparison  with  kindred  de- 
scriptions in  the  Iliad  and  Aeneid.     I  will  even  add, 
Ijy  way  of  further  extenuation  of  the  charge  I  have 
trought  against  its  creator  for  the  damnation  of  its 
occupants,  that  it  seems  almost  as  appetizing,  from 
a  residential  point  of  view,  as  that  cramped  elevation 
in  the  *Lista'  of  the  great  Martian  Cross,  out  of 
which  Caccia  Guida  must  have  felt  it  almost  a  relief 
to  step  down  for  awhile,  as  he  does  during  some 
three  cantos  of  the  Paradiso. 

Perhaps  one  piece  of  internal  evidence  of  the 
innate  pitifulness  of  Dante  may,  without  too  much 
fancifulness,  be  deduced  from  the  configuration 
of  his  Hell.  It  is,  as  we  know,  an  inverted  cone. 
Each  one  therefore  of  its  concentric  circles  is  less 
than  that  which  is  next  above  it.  Indeed,  Dante 
calls  the  lower  ones  "  cerchietti "  and  not  "  cerchi." 
The  lower  the  circle  the  more  intense  the  suffering, 
but  then  the  fewer  presumably  are  its  victims,  until 
in  the  Apex  we  reach  the  Father  of  Sin  in  solitude, 
save  for  the  presence  of  those  three  unhappy  beings 
whom  Dante  regards,  next  to  Lucifer  himself,  as 
the  three  Arch-traitors  of  the  Universe,  and  whose 
excruciating,  if  supreme,  companionship  with  the 
Fiend  consisted  in  being  eternally  champed  in  one 
of  his  triple  jaws.  And  here  once  more  a  modern 
must  find  himself  at  issue  with  our  great  Master. 
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That  a  Catholic  and  a  Christian  should   have  so 
placed  Judas  Iscariot  seems  to  have  been  obligatory. 
But  the  association  with  him  in  his  bad  eminence  of 
Brutus   and   Cassius   is   by  no  means  so  obvious. 
Brutus,  like  his  supposed  ancestor  and  namesake 
who  rebelled  against  Tarquin,  must  still  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Apostles   of  liberty,  even 
though  he  may  have  confused  it  with  the  restoration 
to   power  of   the   great   families   of   Rome.     And 
though  it  be  true  that  he  had  been  a  close  friend  of 
Julius  CsBsar,  and  had  accepted   his  benefits,  his 
revulsion  in  favour  of  ideal  freedom  in  an  aristo- 
cratic Commonwealth  hardly  merits  a  place  in  the 
lowest  pit  of  Hell.     As  for  Cassius,  he  was  httle 
more  than  a  commonplace  leader  in   an  abortive 
revolution,  with  just  so  much  of  blood-guiltiness  as 
has  attached  to  the  character  in  all  places  and  ages. 
Both  he  and  Brutus  were  heroes  of  a  lost  cause — ^for 
which  they  gave  their  lives,  as  Cato  did,  in  all  honour. 
In  their  view,  Caesar  had  to  be  removed,  and  there  was 
no  more  thoroughly  daring  method  of  effecting  his 
removal  than  that  which  they  adopted.     Besides, 
morality  is  relative ;  and  no  modern,  however  much 
he  may  repudiate  assassination,  can  place  Brutus 
and  Cassius  alongside  of  Judas  Iscariot.     It  maj 
well  be  that  the  position  assigned  to  these  two  was 
partly   an   artistic   concession   to   the   presence  of 
Virgil,  the  Epic  Poet  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
partly  a  gratification  of  Dante's  own  Imperial  pro- 
clivities.    But,  anyway,  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  one's 
self  to  admit  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  two  out 
of  three  of  the  most  villainous  specimens  of  human 
kind. 
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Dante's  classification  of  crime  is  threefold.    First, 
incontinence,  or  self-indulgence;   second,  violence; 
and  third,  fraud.     These  classes  are  parcelled  out 
into    many   subdivisions,   through   which,   at    this 
moment,  we  need  neither  track  nor  test  his  inge- 
nuity.    He  considered  incontinence,  or  self-indul- 
gence, the  lightest  of  all,  and  fraud  the  most  abomin- 
able.    In  the  main  his  order  is  defensible ;   for  the 
activity  of  crime,  the  positiveness  of  perverse  effort, 
and  the  refinement  of  villainy  do  increase  convinc- 
ingly  as   he  carries  us  downwards.      In  his  first 
class  there  is,  or  should  be,  little  beyond  weakness, 
the  negation  of  moral  force,  self-abandonment  to 
passive  impression.     And,  of  all  forms  of  this  de- 
clination from  the  standard  of  right,  Dante  concedes 
most  to  misconduct  arising  from  the  excessive  influ- 
ence of  love.      Something  is  to   be   said  for  this 
allowance  to,  and  sympathy  with,  the  sweetest  of  all 
natural  impulses;  but  we  must  insist  that  he  has 
not  been  happy  in  the  instance  by  which  he  has 
illustrated  his  indulgent  theory.     It  is  too  probable 
that  he  has  employed  all  the  tenderness  of  which 
his   genius   was    capable    in   throwing   a   glamour 
over  an  intrigue,  which  was  only  not  commonplace, 
because  it  involved  treason  of  the  deepest  dye  and 
most  complicated  features.     Francesca  was  Paolo's 
brother's  wife,  of  mature  age,  and  the  mother  of  at 
least  one  child.     He  himself  had  been  married  many 
years,  and  was  the  father  of  a  family.     He  was  also 
several  years  older  than  his  partner  in  crime.     All 
this  the  Poet  ignores,  and  touches  nothing  but  the 
sentimentality  and  romance  of  their  passion,  fall, 
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and  murder.     He  is  content  with  Francesca's  very 
simple  and  somewhat  self-complacent  apology  : 

"  Love  'twas  that  brought  us  to  our  common  death  ; 
Caina  waits  for  him  who  murdered  us." 

Now  Caina,  as  we  know,  is  that  "  giro  "  or  ring  in 
the  Ninth  and  lowest  circle  of  Hell,  which  Dante 
reserves  for  the  treacherous  murderers  of  kinsfolk. 
But  there  was  no  treachery  in  Gianciotto's  wild  jus- 
tice. It  was  an  act  of  wrath  alone,  and  that  not 
without  circumstances  of  great  extenuation.  Indeed, 
if  the  extreme  version  of  the  incident  be  true,  it  was 
justifiable  homicide  by  the  law  of  England.  The 
treason  was  in  its  victims,  not  in  its  perpetrator.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  former  should  have  found  a 
place  themselves  in  Caina,  low  down  among  traitors, 
and  not  comparatively  aloft,  with  such  mild  sinners 
as  the  unhappy  Dido,  who  died  for  the  love  of  the 
insouciant  Aeneas,  and  is  only  stated  to  have  com- 
mitted the  very  novel  and  fanciful  crime  of  breaking 
faith  with  the  ashes  of  her  dead  husband : 

'^  Ruppe  fede  al  cener  di  Sicheo." 

It  is  a  funny  idea   that  one  can  commit  treason 
against  the  contents  of  a  cinerary  urn. 

But  it  has  been  pleaded  that  Dante  may  not  have 
known  the  true  story  of  Paolo  and  Francesca;  that 
he  may  only  have  heard  and  accepted  what  was 
undoubtedly  a  current  version  of  it.  How  that 
Francesca,  betrothed  politically  to  the  xmcouth  and 
deformed  Gianciotto,  had  been  told,  in  order  to  gain 
her  acquiescence,  that  the  handsome  Paolo,  who  was 
to  wed  her  in  form,  was,  in  reality,  Grianciotto  him- 
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self  5  and  not  the  mere  proxy  for  his  crippled  and 
repulsive  elder  brother.     If  that  version  was  true, 
her  love  at  first  sight  for  her  mock  husband  would 
multiply  her  disgust  when  she  found  the  real  one  by 
lier  side,  and  would  much  extenuate  her  fault.     But 
even  with  this  apology,  improbable  as  it  seems  when 
Tve    consider    Dante's   intimacy    with   the    Polenta 
family,  and  the  consequent  chance  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  true  facts,  we  still  feel  that  the  Poet,  by  the 
glamour  of  romance  which  he  has  thrown  over  this 
story,  has  contracted  a  great  responsibility  to  subse- 
quent generations.     Who  can  say  how  much  of  false 
literature,  down  to  the  last  French  Novel  or  London 
Problem  Play,  may  not  be  traced,  through  centuries 
of  devolution,  to  the  poisonous  beauty  of  this  lovely 
episode?     But,  all  the  same,  let  nobody  suppose 
that  I  don't  enjoy  it. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  clear  why  Achilles  should 
be  placed  in  this  company.  His  love  for  Polyxena, 
the  daughter  of  Hecuba  and  Priam,  was  perfectly 
legitimate,  and  his  marriage  with  her  would  probably 
have  saved  Troy.  It  was  the  doubly  dyed  traitor 
Paris  who,  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  war,  for 
the  sake  of  his  retention  of  Helen,  slew  him  at  the 
Hymeneal  altar.  In  default  of  any  other  reasons 
for  his  damnation,  the  Castello  would  have  been  the 
proper  haven  for  the  greatest  of  the  legendary 
Greeks,  along  with  Hector,  Aeneas,  Saladin,  and  the 
rest. 

Nor  have  I  yet  mentioned  all  the  difficult  juxta- 
positions in  Canto  V.  Helen  and  Paris,  Tristan  and 
Iseult,  were  all  traitors  more  than  they  were  lovers, 
while  Semiramis  has  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
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Chaldaean  analogue  of  Catherine  the  Second,  in 
whose  proceedings  love  was  no  element  at  all.  Some 
other  place  in  so  carefully  graduated  a  Tartarus 
should  have  been  found  for  such  delinquents.  On 
the  whole,  while  we  don't  quarrel  with  the  leniencr 
shown  to  those  who  have  hojid  fide  erred  under  the 
overwhelming  stress  of  that  which  is  the  most  pic- 
turesque as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  passions, 
and  almost  as  seductive  to  its  judges  as  to  its  vic- 
tims, we  must  demand,  as  the  price  of  our  com- 
passionate concession,  that  there  should  be  as  httle 
treason  as  possible  involved  in  the  fault,  and  as  manv 
extenuating  circumstances  as  may  be,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  claim  of  those  whose  injuries  might  otherwise 
fairly  plead  for  severer  condemnation. 

After  leaving  the  Gluttons,  the  Prodigals,  and  the 
Misers,  to  whose  position,  and  to  the  instances  by 
which  it  is  illustrated,  there  is  no  exception  to  be 
taken,  we  descend  with  the  two  illustrious  visitors 
to  that  slough  of  despair  in  which  are  made  to 
wallow  the  Wrathful  and  the  Sullen.  Of  these 
again  there  would  be  no  special  note  necessary,  and 
the  "  guarda  e  passa  "  of  an  earlier  Canto  might  weD 
be  our  injunction  here,  were  it  not  for  an  incident, 
rather  than  a  judgment,  which  strikes  us  as  hardly 
creditable  to  Dante  himself,  careful  though  he  has 
been  to  give  it  to  us  in  fullest  detail.  The  two 
Poets,  as  they  took  their  way  past  these  unfor- 
tunates, over  the  waters  of  the  Stygian  fen,  in  a 
skifF  which  Phlegyas  had  reluctantly  provided  for 
them,  were  accosted  by  the  shade  of  a  Florentine 
noble.  His  name  in  full  was  Filippo  de  Caviccinli- 
Adinari.     There  seems  no  doubt  that  he  had  been 
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famed  on  earth  for  his  imperious  and  violent  temper, 
no  less  than  for  his  arrogance  and  pride  of  purse. 
He  had  acquired  the  nickname  of  "  Argenti,"  from 
the  vanity  which  had  led  him  to  have  his  palfrey 
sliod    with  silver.     He  rose  up  covered  with   mud 
and    slime,  as  the   two  visitants   passed   him,  and 
asked  Dant^  who  he  was,  and  why  he  had  come 
thither  before  his  time  ?     The  latter,  as  he  admits, 
affected  not  to  know  him,  and  treated  him  with  an 
inhuman   and   quite   indefensible    rudeness,   which 
came  near  to  ferocity.     I  am  not  conciliated  by  the 
fact  that  Dante  makes  Virgil,  whose  sanction  in  the 
circumstances  he  could  command,  and  which  I  ante- 
date by  announcing  it,  throw  his  arms  round  his  neck 
in  a  rapture  of  approval,  crying  out,  "  Disdainful 
soul,  blessed  is  she  who  bare  thee  !" 

I  am  even  disposed  to  resent  the  use  thus  made  of 
the  mild  Roman's  shade.  Why  I  insist  that  on  this 
occasion  Dante  besmirched  his  white  robe  is  that 
the  motive  for  his  ebullition  is  well  known.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  family  of  the  poor  wretch  who  is  so 
roughly  made  to  sufEer,  besides  being  of  the  opposite 
faction  to  that  to  which  Dante  was  still  nominally 
attached,  had  fiercely  resisted  the  cancellation  of  his 
banishment.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  avoid  the 
feeling  that  a  desire  to  revenge  himself  upon  the 
Cavicciuli-Adinari,  provoked  the  representation  of 
one  of  their  house,  not  only  as  wallowing  in  the 
mire,  but  also  as  receiving  their  own  victim's  insults 
as  he  lay. 

The  incarceration  in  super-heated  tombs  of  the 
founders  of  the  great  philosophical  and  theological 
heresies   with  their  followers,   involves    a    theory 
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which  I  prefer  to  touch  very  lightly.     I  will   only 
say  that  to  hold  that  heresy,  thoughtfully  conoei ved, 
and  honestly  preached,  should  involve  danmation, 
has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  crowning  delin- 
quencies of  irresponsible  authority;  and  the    best 
apology  for  Dante's  acquiescence  in  it,  is  that  he  T^rrote 
when  he  did.     But  here  once  more,  though  we  may 
fully  understand  and  condone  his  acceptance  of    the 
principle,  we  are  prone  to  challenge  his  application 
of   it.      He    names    Farinata    degli  Uberti   as     an 
Epicurean  heretic,  whom  he  recognises  in  torture, 
and  with  whom  he  has  some   talk.     History  says 
nothing  of  the  philosophic  tendencies  of  Farinata  ; 
but  it  does  let  us  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
illustrious   leaders  of   the  Grhibillini  party,   and   a 
favourite  of   the  Emperor   Frederick   the    Second. 
We  know  too  that  he  was  banished,  and  that  subse- 
quently,  having    obtained    the    assistance    of    the 
Sienesi,  and  of  Manfred,  Frederick's  natural  son,  he 
defeated  the  Florentine  Guelphs  in  a  great  battle  on 
the  river  Arbia  in  1260,  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
his  native  city,  where  he  and  his  for  many  years 
reigned  supreme.     Farinata  is  made  to  say  that  he 
shares  the  superheated  chamber  with  an  Emperor 
and    the    Cardinal.        The   Emperor    is   avowedly 
Frederick  the  Second,  and  in  the  Cardinal  is  with 
equal  certainty   to  be  recognised  Ottaviaro   degli 
Ubaldini,   a   politician   very   hostile   to   the   Papal 
Court,  and  a  great  protector  of  the  faction  disliked 
by  Dante.     The  retort  of  the  Poet  when  Farinata 
boasted  to  him  that  he  had  twice  driven  his  ances- 
tors into  exile  could  only  have  been  made  by  one 
who  was  still  a  Guelph  at  heart ; 
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"  If  they  were  driven  out/'  I  answered  him, 
"  They  came  again  each  time,  and  from  all  parts ; 
But  your  folk  have  not  learned  that  art  aright.'^ 

Tte   Epicureanism  of   Ottaviaro  was   probably  as 
Ixypothetical  as  that  of  Farinata  or  The  Emperor 
Frederick ;  they  were  all  labelled  heretics  on  account 
of  their  politics,  and  put  in  torture  accordingly,  just 
as  Cinna  the  Poet  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Roman 
mob,  as  a  conspirator  against  CaBsar,  because  his 
bad  verses  had  rendered  him  suflGiciently  unpopular. 
In  the  Seventh  Circle,  where  those  who  have  been 
conspicuous  for  violence  against  mankind  are  im- 
mersed in  the  boiling  blood  of  Phlegethon  under  the 
superintendence  of  three  Centaurs,  Nessus,  Pholus, 
and  Chiron,  we  encounter  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
instances  among  the  judgments  of  Dante.      Here 
are,  as  Nessus  is  made  to  tell  the  Visitors, 

"  Tyrants  who  gave  themselves  to  blood  and  plunder ; 
Here  they  bewail  their  pitilessness ;  here 
Are  Alexander,  aud  that  savage  Syracusan 
Who  wrought  such  dolorous  years  for  Sicily." 

If  Alexander  the  Great  be  here  undoubtedly  desig- 
nated, nothing  could  well  exceed  the  enormity  of 
the  injustice.  If  Caesar  and  Saladin,  to  go  no 
further,  were  worthy  of  seats  in  the  plaisaunces  of 
the  CasteUo,  what  do  we  know  against  Alexander 
that  should  involve  him  in  so  dire  a  punishment. 
The  very  association  of  his  name  with  that  of 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  is  an  affront  to  history.  To 
avoid  this  conclusion,  so  disastrous  to  the  repute  of 
our  Poet,  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  on  the 
part  of  commentators.     Two  alternative  personages 
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have  been  suggested,  neither  of  whom  seems  at  all 
satisfactory;  one  is  Alexander  of  Pherae  in  Thessalj, 
the  other  Alexander  Balas  of  Jerusalem,  a  contem- 
porary of  the  Maccabees.     To  begin  with,  these  two, 
undoubtedly  most  unamiable,  personages,  are  sureJr 
too   obscure   for   such    typical  notice-      There  is, 
indeed,  sufficient  warrant  for  the  ascription  of  con- 
siderable ingenuity  to  the  Thessalian  among  pro- 
fessors of  cruelty,  if  it  be  true  that  one  of  his  pet 
diversions  was  to  clothe  his  slaves  in  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts  in  order  to  have  them  torn  to  pieces  by 
his  hounds.     As  to  the  ruffian  of  Jerusalem,  he,  too, 
seems  to  have  an  expert  in  ferocity,  but  his  renown, 
like  that  of  Alexander  of  Pherae,  was  too  provincial 
for  such  eminent  selection.     On  the  whole,  we  are 
impelled,  with  much  reluctance,  to  take  sides  with 
Benvenuto  da  Imola,  Pietro  Dante,  the  Author  of 
the  commentary  known  as  the  '  Ottimo,'  and  others, 
and  after  '  Alessandro '  to  read  in  *  II  Grande.'    It 
goes   for   little   that   Dante   has   in   his  *Convito* 
expressed     great    admiration    for    Alexander   of 
Macedon.      He    has    done    exactly    the    same  by 
Bertran  de  Borne,  but  that  has  not  saved  him  from 
a  place  still  lower  down  in  Hell.     And  there  is  one 
further  point  to  be  kept  in  mind.     Dante  had  no 
taste  for  marauding  political  warriors,  however  emi- 
nent, as  his  location  of  Frederick  the  Second  clearly 
shows.     His  mai]i  thought,  after  all,  was  given  to 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Papacy,  and  he  might 
well  feel  inclined  to  gibbet  even  the  colossal  fame 
of  Alexander,  who  overran  Asia,  as  a  warning  to 
any  Potentate  who  might  cross  the  Alps,  or  the  Sea, 
unbidden,  to  the  disturbance  of  Italy,  and  the  pre- 
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judice  of  her  sacrosanct  theocracy.  In  a  fainor 
degree,  we  may  take  exception  to  the  condemnation 
of  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  whose  sole  known  crime  was 
a  vain,  though  perfectly  natural,  attempt  to  stem 
the  growing  flood  of  Roman  supremacy.  On  the 
contrary,  with  the  boiling  of  Sextus,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  he  stands  for  Sextus  Tarquinius,  the 
destroyer  of  the  beautiful  and  blameless  Lucretia, 
we  are  perfectly  content. 

With  a  word  or  two  upon  the  selection  of  Pietro 
delle  Vigne  to  illustrate  the  doom  of  suicides,  we 
may  quit  the  group  of  crimes  punished  under  the 
various  heads  of  violence.  The  unfortunate  Pietro 
was  a  confidential  and  devotedly  attached  servant  of 
Frederick  the  Second.  He  was  calumniated  to  his 
master,  who  threw  him  into  prison,  and  put  out  his 
eyes.  Unable  to  vindicate  himself,  or  to  obtain  any 
mitigation  of  his  sufferings,  he  took  an  opportunity 
to  destroy  himself.  He  assures  Dante,  with  an  air 
of  complete  truth,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
charges  laid  against  him;  and  the  Poet  gives  his 
readers  to  understand  that  he  believed  the  state- 
ment. If  ever  suicide  could  be  considered  a  venial 
act,  it  surely  might  be  so  regarded  in  Pietro's  case. 

Eleven  forms  of  fraud  occupy  thirteen  cantos  of 
the  *  Inferno,'  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  thirtieth 
inclusive.  In  these  the  ignoble  army  of  panders, 
flatterers,  simonists,  diviners,  corrupt  officials,  hypo- 
crites, robbers,  fraudulent  counsellors,  disseminators 
of  strife,  forgers,  and  coiners  get  their  deserts.  The 
last  four  cantos  are  reserved,  in  order  of  descent, 
for  traitors  to  their  kin,  to  their  country,  to  the 
special  ties  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  and  lastly 
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to  their  benefactors,  as  Brutus  and  Cassias  to  Julius, 
and  Judas  to  Christ.  Among  the  hypocrites  we  find 
all  the  members  of  that  Sanhedrim  who  condemned 
the  Saviour.  Their  punishment  is  special,  as  their 
act  had  been ;  it  is  that  to  which  they  had  contrived 
to  bring  their  victim,  namely  Crucifixion.  By  their 
hypocrisy  Dante  would  seem  to  have  intended  the 
false  motive  suggested  to  them  by  Caiaphas,  and 
accepted  of  them  all,  "  that  it  was  expedient  that 
one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the 
whole  nation  should  perish  not."  It  is  curious  to 
notice  that  Dante  makes  no  provision  for  the  punish- 
ment of  Pontius  Pilate.  I  don't  think  that  he  even 
mentions  his  name  throughout  the  *  Inferno.'  Pos- 
sibly he  regarded  him  as  an  Imperial  servant  bound 
by  the  terms  of  his  Proconsulship  to  leave  Jesus  to 
the  Jewish  law  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy ;  possibly, 
also,  he  may  have  accepted  Pilate's  declaration  after 
washing  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  "I  am 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person,  see  ye  to 
it " ;  further,  he  may  have  thought  it  fair  to  give 
effect  to  the  priestly  rejoinder,  "  His  blood  be  upon 
us  and  upon  our  children." 

Ulysses  and  Diomede  are  obviously  placed  among 
the  fraudulent  counsellors  because  their  stratagems 
wrought  ruin  to  Troy  and  involved  the  wanderings 
of  Aeneas,  the  mythical  progenitor  of  the  Alban 
kings.  In  fact  Dante  seems  to  have  regarded  them 
as  the  Annas  and  Caiaphas  of  Roman  legend. 

To  my  mind  very  hard  measure  has  been  dealt 
out  to  Gruido  da  Montefeltro.  He  is  condemned  to 
the  ambient  flames  of  the  Fraudulent  Counsellors 
for  having  given  counsel  of  deceit  to  Pope  Boniface 
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tte  Vlllth.  Guido's  character  had  been  that  of  a 
great  warrior  and  an  astute  politician,  of  a  modern 
Ulysses  in  fact.  After  a  long  and  successful  career, 
lie  entered  the  Order  of  the  Franciscans.  He  is 
made  to  say  of  himself  : 

*'  A  warrior  once,  I  wore  the  Friar's  cord, 
Trusting,  thus  girt,  to  make  my  peace  with  Heaven.^' 

Nothing  that  we  know  of  him  up  to  the  moment  of 
that  change  in  his  life  would  warrant  his  location  so 
far  down  in  Hell.     Moreover,  his  desire  for  repent- 
ance, faire  son  ame,  as  the  French  have  it,  seems  to 
have  been  sincere.     But  upon  his  retirement  is  said 
to  have  broken  in  Boniface  the  Vlllth,  whom  Dante 
hated  as  he  knew  how  to  hate,  and  who,  sore  per- 
plexed in  his  great  quarrel  with  the  Cardinals  of 
the  House  of  Colonna,  came  to  the  old  statesman  in 
quest  of  counsel.     In  vain  Guido  pleaded  his  abso- 
lute renouncement  of  the  world  and  its  affairs.   The 
Pope,  his  spiritual  superior  in  a  double  sense  of  the 
word  now  that  he  had  become  a  Monk,  insisted; 
promising  antecedently  plenary  absolution  for  any 
fault  which  his  acquiescence  might  involve.     Guido 
thus  unduly  pressed,  and  spiritually  assured,  gave 
his  advice,  which  did  in  fact  cover  both  craft  and 
fraud.   These  are  the  words  of  the  confession  which 
Dante  puts  into  his  mouth : 

'* '  Father,'  said  I,  '  since  thou  dost  wash  my  soul 
From  that  offence  whereinto  I  must  fall. 
Take  this  my  hint  of  counsel ;  promises 
Fairer  in  making  than  of  keeping  long 
Shall  seat  thee  steady  in  thy  lofty  chair.' " 

Nobody  knew  better  or  endorsed  more  strongly  than 
Dante  the  claim  by  PopeS  of  absolute  obedience 
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from  all  Catholics,  especially  from  Ecclesiastics,  and 
the  equally  absolute  powers  of  absolution  with  which 
they  were  supposed  to  be  endowed.  He  further 
admits  that  he  was  aware  of  that  great  reluctance  of 
Guido  to  transgress,  which  itself  almost  amounted  to 
anterior  repentance,  just  as  a  promise  to  al^olve 
was  anticipatory  absolution.  Hard  cases,  no  doubt, 
make  bad  law,  but  if  ever  there  was  a  hard  case, 
looked  at  from  all  points  of  view,  it  was  this  of  Guido 
da  Montefeltro. 

Low  down  in  the  Eighth  Circle  we  are  shown 
Mahomet,  the  great  Prophet  of  Arabia.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  Dante  was  unable  to  appreciate  either 
his  mission  or  his  character.  He  could  only  see  in 
him  the  greatest  Disseminator  of  Religious  Strife 
who  had  ever  led  a  section  of  mankind  astray.  He 
esteemed  him  at  once  something  greater  and  worse 
than  a  mere  dogmatic  heretic.  He  took  him  to  have 
based  his  temporal  and  spiritual  power  alike  and 
alone  upon  blasphemy  and  fraud.  Such  was  doubt- 
less the  mediaeval  conception  of  Mahomet.  But  to 
us  who  look  back  from  a  more  distant,  and  so  from 
a  clearer  standpoint,  to  us,  for  whom  History  has 
largely  disrobed  herself  of  her  mists,  he  stands  forth 
as  the  great  regenerator  of  the  Arab  race.  He  gave 
to  its  Nomad  tribes  a  faith,  a  code,  a  conception 
of  polity,  and  even  of  morals,  which,  though  far 
below,  both  in  motive  and  sanction,  ideal  Christianity 
or  pure  Judaism,  were  still  much  above  anything 
which  its  recipients  had  theretofore  enjoyed.  With 
all  the  negative  shortcomings  and  positive  blots 
which  deface  and  debase  his  system,  and  with  all 
our   hope  for  its   ultimate   replacement  by  some- 
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thing  higher  and  more  elastic,  Mahomet  must  be 
classed  among  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race ; 
he  remains  a  figure  which  cannot  be  refused  a 
niche  in  the  great  temple;  and  the  author  of  the 
Koran  could  only  have  been  placed  in  the  lowest 
Circle  but  one  of  the  kingdom  of  Hell  through  a 
lack  of  materials  for  true  historic  appreciation 
against  which  even  the  genius  of  Dante  struggled  in 
vain. 

When  once  we  have  entered  upon  the  last  and 
most  terrible  Circle,  which  embodies  Dante's  con- 
ception of  supreme  condemnation,  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  winds,  hail,  rain,  heat,  flames,  filth,  wounds, 
flagellation,  outcry,  as  instruments  or  concomicants 
of  torture.     The  symbols  of  its  sublimity  are  still- 
ness, soUtude,  blackness^  ice ;  such  as,  save  for  the 
ice,    we    moderns   may   imagine   for  the    limitless 
regions   of  interstellar   cold.      Dante    divides  this 
into  four   "Giri"    or    "Rings."      First,    "Caina," 
which  holds  traitors  to  their  kin;  Second,  "  Ante- 
nora,"  which  holds  traitors  to  their  country ;  Third, 
"  Tolomea,"  wherein   are  herded  the  betrayers  of 
guests    and    friends ;    Fourth,    "  Giudecca,"    which 
contains  traitors  to  benefactors.  As  we  pass  through 
the  first  three  of  these  quarters,  we  need  not  even 
pause   upon   the    splendid    episode   of    the   Conte 
Ugolino,  unsurpassed  as  a  piece  of  art  by  anything 
in  the  whole  Commedia ;    and  of  their  other  named 
occupants  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.      They  are 
but  the   shades  of  ephemerally  infamous    Italians, 
well  known,  no  doubt,  to  Dante  and  his  contem- 
poraries, but  lacking  that  element  of  universality 
as  types,  which  alone  would  have  made  them  inter- 
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esting  to  us.  Of  the  Three  who  are  named  as 
sharing  "  Giudeeca "  with  Lucifer,  I  have  already 
said  all  that  I  think  necessary.  Perhaps,  howeTer, 
I  might  advantageously  admit  that  the  triumvirate 
of  arch-criminals  is  not  unnaturally  chosen  from 
Dante's  standpoint.  He  believed  Christianity,  as 
embodied  in  Catholicism,  to  be  the  one  and  only 
source  and  form  of  spiritual  light,  truth,  and  power ; 
and  in  the  magnificence  and  sanctity  of  the  Roman 
Empire  as  the  supreme  civil  executant  of  Christen- 
dom. In  his  view  therefore,  Judas,  Brutus,  and 
Cassius,  were  of  kindred  guilt,  as  traitors  to  the  two 
Founders  of  the  twin  Institutions  to  which  his 
Spirit  paid  almost  equal  reverence. 

Here,  then,  we  leave  our  by  no  means  exhaustive 
sketch  of  one  aspect  of  the  '  Inferno.'  In  its  classi- 
fication of  crime  we  see  little  to  amend.  It  is  only 
when  we  turn  to  the  concrete  verdicts  by  which 
Dante  illustrates  it  that  we  feel  obliged  sometimes  to 
point  out  indications  of  political  partiality,  and  even 
of  personal  spleen ;  and  at  others  to  take  note  of 
imperfect  appreciation  of  the  facts  of  history, 
natural  no  doubt  to  his  epoch,  but  which,  as  inheri- 
tors of  the  grand  result  of  time,  we  should  be  false 
to  ourselves  if  we  did  not  recognise. 
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A  CENTDRY  and  a  half  ago  the  undisputed  arbiter 
of    literature  in  Europe  was  Voltaire.     Of  all  his 
innumerable  activities,  perhaps  the  most  persistent 
was  that  which  had  for  its  object  the  determination 
of  Shakespeare's  true  position  in  the  world  of  letters. 
Voltaire  always  claimed  to  have  been  himself  the 
discoverer  of  Shakespeare.    On  his  visit  to  England 
in  1726  he  found  that  the  semi-barbarous  islanders 
boasted  of  a  dramatic  genius,  whose  merits  they  no 
doubt  greatly  exaggerated,  but  who  combined  extra- 
ordinary power  with  no  less  extraordinary  want  of 
taste    and    refinement.       Voltaire    himself    conde- 
scended   to    translate    portions    of    Shakespeare's 
tragedies  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  countrymen,  and 
borrowed  largely  from  him  in  "  Zaire,"   "  La  Mort 
de  Cesar,"  and  other  plays.     But  this  patronising 
tone  was  exchanged  for  a  severely  critical  tone,  when 
the  ungrateful  English  not  only  charged  him  with 
plagiarising,  but  even  had  the  effrontery  to  prefer 
Shakespeare's  plays  to  his  own.  What  was  especially 
provoking  was   that   Lord   Kames'    *  Elements   of 
Criticism'  (1762),  in  which  Shakespeare  was  lauded 
as  the  finest  genius  for  the  stage  the  world  had  ever 
known,  while  the  French  dramatists  were  depreciated 

*  Tolstoi's  Shakespeare, '  traduit  du  Russe/  par  J.  W.  Bienstock,  ed.  2. 
VOL,  XXVIII,  3 
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as  artificial  and  declamatory — this  very  book  notonlT 
passed  through  many  editions  in  England,  but  was 
translated  into  German,  and  had  a  wide  circulation 
on  the  Continent.  It  was  even  more  galling  to  find 
that  the  French  themselves  were  becoming  infected 
with  what  we  may  call  the  "  ultramarine  heresy,"  and 
that  Shakespeare's  plays  were  being  translated  and 
acted  in  France  in  spite  of  all  that  the  Academy  could 
do  to  uphold  the  pre-eminence  of  the  old  French 
stage.  It  was  under  provocation  of  this  sort  that 
Voltaire  was  betrayed  into  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"drunken  savage"  as  descriptive  of  Shakespeare; 
but  his  deliberate  criticisms  may  be  summed  up 
under  the  heads,  neglect  of  the  dramatic  imities, 
mixture  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  admission  of  low 
life  upon  the  stage,  the  use  of  coarse,  violent,  and  even 
horrible  ingredients  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  vulgar. 
For  better  or  for  worse  we  have  now  no  arbiter 
elegantiarum  to  lay  down  the  law  for  Europe.  If 
the  various  civilised  nations  were  required  to  agree 
upon  one,  I  suppose  few  would  have  a  better  chance 
of  election  than  the  author  of  *  Peace  and  War,'  and 
of  *  Anna  Karenina.'  It  was,  therefore,  with  much 
interest  that  I  saw  the  annoimcement  of  a  French 
translation  of  a  book  of  Tolstoi's,  bearing  the  title 
*  Shakespeare.'  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
comparatively  nothing  was  known  of  Shakespeare; 
the  text  teemed  with  inaccuracies,  and  the  acted 
plays  bore  only  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  early 
editions.  What  do  we  find  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
fresh  light  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  prolonged 
study  of  later  years,  upon  a  mind,  which,  if  far 
inferior  to  Voltaire's  in  wit  and  cleverness  and  ver- 
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satility,  is  certainly  superior  to  his  in  imaginative 
power,  besides  being  unencumbered  by  his  prejudices 
in  favour  of  obsolete  rules  and  theories?  As  we 
might  expect,  Tolstoi  abandons  the  dramatic  unities, 
a^nd  entirely  disagrees  with  Voltaire's  idea  that  the 
stage  should  be  limited  to  the  upper  classes ;  but  this, 
I  am  afraid,  is  all  the  advance  he  has  made  upon 
Voltaire.  He  is  as  inaccurate,  as  hasty,  as  prejudiced, 
ttough  not  quite  in  the  same  way,  and,  what  one  would 
hardly  have  expected,  he  has  really  far  less  sense  of 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare  than  had  Voltaire  himself. 
But  I  turn  now  to  the  examination  of  his  book. 

Tolstoi  begins  by  telling  us  that,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  for  many  years  to  find  out  what  it 
Tvas  that  the  world  admired  in  Shakespeare,  he 
determined  in  his  sixty-fifth  year  to  read  through 
his  works  again  in  English,  German,  and  Russian, 
but  his  last  careful  perusal  has  only  confirmed  the 
weariness  and  disgust  produced  in  him  by  his 
earlier  studies,  and  he  is  able  now  to  assert  with 
confidence  that,  so  far  from  being  a  great  writer, 
Shakespeare  falls  below  the  level  of  mediocrity. 
King  Lear,  being  regarded  as  Shakespeare's  master- 
piece by  Johnson,  Shelley,  Swinburne,  Victor  Hugo, 
Brandes,  and  others,  Tolstoi  makes  this  his  test  and 
gives  a  business-like  precis  of  each  scene,  followed 
by  criticisms  and  quotations.  In  the  latter  he  adopts 
Voltaire's  method,  picking  out  such  passages  as  are 
omitted  in  the  Clarendon  edition  and  on  the  stage, 
in  order  to  exaggerate  the  coarseness  of  the  play. 
The  later  part  of  the  book  contains  his  general 
charges  against  Shakespeare's  dramatic  art.  I  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  these  first,  and  afterwards  to  make 
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such  reference  as  may  be  needed  to  his  comments  ob 
the  particular  play  which  he  has  taken  as  his  test. 

In  p.  108  Tolstoi  signalises  three  elements  of 
excellence  in  poetry,  which  he  finds  to  be  wanting  in 
Shakespeare,  viz.  (1)  the  greatness  of  the  subject 
selected,  i.  e.  its  importance  for  the  life  of  man ;  (2) 
beauty  of  form,  consisting  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  language  to  the  character,  in  natural  and  touch- 
ing exposition,  in  the  logical  succession  of  the  scenes 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  development  of  character,  and, 
added  to  this,  in  a  sense  of  proportion  ;  (3)  sincerity, 
by  which  he  means  that  the  author  must  feel  what 
he  represents,  or  his  work  will  not  be  a  work  of  art. 
Now,  Shakespeare  measures  greatness  merely  by 
an  external  standard.  Rank  and  power  command 
his  admiration :  for  the  inferior  classes  he  has  only 
contempt.  So  strongly  does  Tolstoi  feel  this,  that 
he  devotes  by  far  the  largest  section  of  his  book  to 
Shakespeare's  view  of  the  working  classes.  A  glance 
at  the  dramatis  personae  is,  he  says,  enough  to  prove 
that  the  presence  of  royal  or  ducal  personages  was 
deemed  by  him  to  be  essential  to  the  dignity  of 
tragedy.  What  degrading  names  are  given  to  the 
plebeian  actors  in  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  ! 
What  insulting  terms  are  everywhere  used  by  the  rich 
of  the  poor;  by  Coriolanus,  for  instance,  of  the  Roman 
commons,  by  Petruchio  to  Grumio  and  the  tailor,  b^' 
Pistol  to  the  soldier,  by  Rosalind  to  Phoebe,  by  Jaques 
to  Touchstone  and  Audry !  How  rarely  is  any  good 
quality  allowed  to  servants  or  inferiors  !  Almost  the 
only  virtue  of  which  they  are  capable  is  fidelity  to  a 
master,  such  as  we  see  in  Adam  towards  Orlando,  in 
the  fool  towards  Lear,  in  Gloster's  tenants  towards 
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Gloster.      Tolstoi  cannot  account  for  a  servant  of 

Corn  wall's  venturing  to  protest  against  his  cruelty  to 

Gloster.     "  On  ne  sait  pourquoi "  is  Tolstoi's  remark, 

but  tte  reason  is  plainly  given  in  the  words,  "  Hold 

your  hand,  my  lord ;  I  have  served  you  ever  since  I 

was  a  child,  but  better  service  never  have  I  done  you 

than  now  to  bid  you  hold,"  and  his  fellow-servants 

are    represented   as   sharing  his   feelings.     Tolstoi 

allows   that   a  soldier    is    sometimes    praised    for 

courage,  as  in  Macbeth  and  Henry  V  before  Agin- 

court;  "Mais,  revenons   a  Tommy  Atkins,  il  n'est 

plus  Mr.  Atkins  "  after  the  battle,  when  the  French 

herald  comes   to   ask   for  the  bodies  of  the  slain 

princes,  many  of  whom,  "  woe  the  while," 

"  Lie  drowned  and  soaked  in  mercenary  blood." 

It  will  be  noted  that  Tolstoi  writes  here  (p.  169) 
as  if  it  were  the  English  king  still  speaking  of  his 
Englishmen, 

"  We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers/' 

and  not  the  French  herald,  speaking  of  his  own 
dead,  that  comes 

"To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men." 

One  would  think  Tolstoi  might  have  remembered 
that,  at  the  time  when  Shakespeare  wrote,  the 
fierce  independence  of  the  English  lower  classes 
was  as  proverbial  throughout  Europe  as  the  beauty 
of  their  women  or  the  drunkenness  of  their 
men ;  that  he  might  at  least  have  bethought  him 
that  the  strength  of  England  always  lay  in  her 
"  astonishing  infantry,"  while  France  put  her  trust 
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only  in  her  nobles  and  cavaliers.  Shakespeare 
himself  has  taken  special  pains  to  mark  the  contrast 
by  the  picture  he  has  given  of  the  two  camps  on  the 
night  before  the  battle.  In  the  French  camp  there 
is  nothing  but  the  vanity  of  fine  gentlemen,  boasting 
of  their  fine  horses  and  armour,  and  of  their  certain 
victory ;  while  in  the  English  camp  there  is  praise, 
it  is  true,  of  "  that  good  old  commander  and  most 
kind  gentleman,  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,"  but  it  is 
praise  uttered  in  his  absence  by  the  common  soldiers, 
who  fill  the  scene  and  are  represented  as  in  familiar 
talk  with  their  disguised  king.  There  is  not  a 
word  of  boasting,  but  a  settled  resolve  to  fight  to 
the  end  in  spite  of  the  odds  against  them. 

Tolstoi  finds  the  same  snobbishness,  the  same 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  poor,  the  same  hatred 
of  democracy  in  Shakespeare's  omission  to  speak  of 
Magna  Charta,  of  WyclifF,  and  reforms  in  general, 
in  his  account  of  Cade's  insurrection,  in  his  choice 
of  subjects  from  Plutarch — why  did  he  not  take 
the  Gracchi? — in  his  contemptuous  reference  to 
the  Utopias  of  his  time,  perhaps  worst  of  all,  in 
his  slavish  attitude  towards  authority.  For  the  last 
Tolstoi  (p.  177)  quotes  Claudio's  words  in  "  Measure 
for  Measure  " : 

"  Whence  comes  this  restraint  ? 
From  too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio.'^ 

And  again,  I,  3,  5  (Tolstoi's  paraphrase) : 

"  Thus  can  the  demigod.  Authority, 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight. 
So  heaven  wills.     It  strikes  or  spares  at  pleasure; 
But  it  is  always  just." 
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Tolstoi  forgets  that  the  whole  purpose  of  this  play- 
is  to  exhibit  external  authority  rebuked  by  the  higher 
authority  of  conscience,  and  he  actually  takes  the 
sarcastic  irony  of  the  offending  Claudio,  just  as  he 
takes  the  Nemesis-provoking  pride  of  Coriolanus, 
as  expressive  of  the  real  mind  of  Shakespeare.    His 
other  proof  of  Shakespeare's  worship  of  authority  is 
the  speech  of  Ulysses  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida," 
where  the   failure  of  the  Greeks  to  take   Troy  is 
ascribed  to  their  want  of  union  and  discipline.    One 
would  have  thought  that  even  an  anarchist  might 
have  allowed  that  anarchy  was  out  of  plaee  in  an 
army  on  active  service.     But  we  need  go  no  further 
than  this  play  to  show  how  groundless  is  the  allega- 
tion that  Shakespeare  is  a  slave  to  authority.     In 
IV,   6,    Lear  himself   says :    "  Thou   hast   seen  a 
farmer's  dog  bark  at  a  beggar  and  the  creature  run 
from   the  cur.      There  thou   mightest  behold   the 
exact  image  of  authority  :  a  dog's  obeyed  in  office." 
And  where  shall  we  find  truer  sympathy  for  the 
poor   than  in   Lear's   speech    (III,  4 ),    beginning 
"Poor  naked  wretches,"  and  in  Gloster's  (IV,  1), 
"  Let  the  superfluous  and  lust-dieted  man,'  ete. 

Tolstoi  (p.  95)  is  indignant  with  Gervinus  for 
venturing  to  compare  Shakespeare  with  Homer, 
the  semblance^  as  he  calls  it,  with  the  reality  of 
poetry.  But  Homer  has  the  same  aristocratic  tone 
which  Tolstoi  condemns  in  Shakespeare,  only  in  a 
far  higher  degree.  Thersites  represents  Homer's 
idea  of  the  demoSi  and  the  action  of  the  story 
is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  gods  and 
heroes. 

As  to  Shakespeare's  choice  of  subjects,  we  may 
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allow  that  he  was  giiided  in  part,  like  Homer  and 
Pindar,  by  what  would  please  his  patrons  and  his 
audience,  and  partly  by  his  own  strong  feeling  of 
patriotism,  which  would  lead  him,  in  that  critical 
period,  to  dwell  upon  what  would  unite  and  not 
divide  his  countrymen.  What  England  wanted  then, 
and  knew  she  wanted,  was  strong  government  to 
save  her  alike  from  enemies  abroad  and  conspirators 
at  home. 

I  proceed  now  briefly  to  discuss  the  truth  of 
Tolstoi's  general  principles.  "A  great  poem  de- 
mands a  great  subject,  and  a  great  subject  means 
something  very  different  from  external  greatne^ ." 
With  this  we  should  probably  all  agree;  but  yet 
external  greatness  may  tend,  if  not  to  develop  inward 
greatness,  at  any  rate  to  set  it  in  a  more  striking  light 
The  fate  of  a  Napoleon  involves  much  more  than 
that  of  some  village  Hampden.  The  history  of 
temptation  appeals  far  more  powerfully  to  the  heart 
and  conscience,  when  we  see  Macbeth  acted  on  the 
stage,  than  when  we  are  present  at  any  ordinary 
trial  for  murder.  The  story  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  or  of  Marie  Antoinette,  if  not  in  itself  more 
pathetic  than  that  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
has  at  any  rate  a  wider  scope,  and  affords  a  more 
impressive  mpnriTHa.  But  never  in  Shakespeare  do  we 
find  the  interest  of  the  play  turning  on  mere  outward 
position.  What  so  deeply  affects  us  in  his  tragedies 
is  beauty  of  character,  as  in  Desdemona  or  Cordelia, 
strength  of  intellect  and  will,  as  in  lago  or  Edmund, 
the  over-powering  might  of  noble  passion,  as  in 
Othello  or  King  Lear,  and  behind  all,  in  the  back- 
ground, the  over-ruling  Providence  which  shapes  our 
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ends,  rebuking  selfishness  and  pride,  turning  loss 
into  gain,  and  bitter  experience  into  the  patience 
and  sympathy  of  wisdom. 

Tolstoi's   second  requisite  is  beauty  of  form,  as 
shown  especially  in  the  suitability  of  the  language 
to  the  speakers.     In  p.  65  he  says  that  this  beauty 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare,  all  whose  charac- 
ters speak  the  same  bombastic,  artificial  language, 
a  language  never  spoken  by  any  living  being.     As 
examples,   he   refers   to  Lear's    words    to    Regan 
(II,  4,  120),  in  answer  to  her  professed  joy  at  seeing 
him. 

*'  Regan,  I  think  you  are  ;  I  know  what  reason 
I  have  to  think  so ;  if  thou  should'st  not  be  glad^ 
I  would  divorce  me  from  thy  mother's  tomb, 
Sepulchring  an  adulteress/' 

and  secondly,  to  Lear's  appeal  to  heaven  in  II,  4, 185, 

"  0  Heavens, 
If  you  do  love  old  men ;  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience ;  if  yourselves  are  old, 
Make  it  your  cause ;  send  down  and  take  my  part/' 

As  to  the  latter,  I  think  every  unprejudiced 
reader  must  feel  it  to  be  a  splendid  example, 
expressed  in  language  as  simple  as  it  is  beautiful, 
of  what  Ruskin  has  called  the  pathetic  fallacy,  by 
which  man  imputes  his  own  feelings  to  Nature.  The 
majestic  movements  of  the  heavens  have  been  re- 
garded in  all  ages,  by  Jewish  psalmists  no  less  than 
by  Greek  philosophers,  as  a  natural  symbol  of 
authority.  It  is  dwelt  upon  by  Ulysses  in  "Troilus 
and  Cressida,"  1, 3,  and  is  nobly  expressed  in  Words- 
worth's *  Ode  to  Duty ' : 
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"  Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong. 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through  Thee  are  f resL 
and  strong." 

As  to  the  former  passage  the  expression  objected 
to,  **  sepulchring  an  adulteress,"  is  an  adaptation  of 
one  which  was  unhappily  too  common  in  the  loose 
society  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  as  we  see  in 
Gloster's  reference  to  Edgar  (II,  1, 80),  "I  never  got 
him,"  and  Lear's  to  Goneril,  "  degenerate  bastard." 
It  is  even  put  into  the  innocent  lips  of  Miranda :  "  I 
should  sin  to  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother." 
As  Tolstoi  takes  no  exception  to  the  general  use  of 
the  expression,  I  suppose  what  he  dislikes  is  its 
seemingly  far-fetched  application,  "Divorce  me  from 
thy  mother's  tomb."  But  the  tomb  is  that  which  is 
really  most  closely  bound  up  with  his  love.  It  was 
at  her  tomb  that  Lear  recalled  his  wife  most 
vividly  to  mind. 

Two  more  passages  may  be  quoted  to  illustrate 
what  Tolstoi  means  by  his  use  of  the  word  "artificial" 
in  regard  to  Shakespeare's  language.  In  "  Lear," 
iv,  1,  where  the  blind  Gloster  tells  the  old  tenant 
who  had  been  leading  him  to  look  to  his  own  safety, 
the  latter  replies,  "  Alack,  sir,  you  cannot  see  your 
way."  To  which  Gloster  makes  the  simple,  touch- 
ing, and  truthful  answer : 

"  I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes ; 
I  stumbled  when  I  saw." 

And  this  Tolstoi  calls  a  specimen  of  the  artificial 
language,  in  which  ideas  are  suggested  by  a. play  upon 
words.  A  little  below,  when  Gloster  tells  the  old 
man  to  leave  him  in  charge  of  Edgar,  the  answer  is 
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'*  ^lack,  sir,  he's  mad,"  on  whicli  Gloster  makes  the 
natural  reflection  : 

*'  'Tis  the  time's  plague  when  madmen  lead  the  blind." 

The  remark  appended  by  Tolstoi, "  Gloster  profite 
de  Toccasion  pour  dire  un  bon  mot,"  can  only  be 
characterised  as  brutal. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  all  this  insistence 
on  the  adaptation  of  the  language  to  the  speaker 
betrays  a  certain  shallowness  of  mind  in  the  critic. 
A  great  poet  makes  us  conscious  of  unity  of  cha- 
racter through  the  feelings,  thoughts,  and  actions 
of  the  person,  and  also  through  the  way  in 
which  others  behave  to  him  or  address  him.  For 
instance,  the  careless  reader  thinks  "monsters  of 
cruelty"  a  full  description  of  Goneril  and  Regan, 
but  a  more  thoughtful  reader  becomes  conscious  of 
a  subtle  distinction  between  them,  as  he  notices  the 
difference  in  Lear's  way  of  addressing  them  in  Scene 
I,  "  Goneril,  our  eldest  born,  speak  first,"  and  after- 
wards, "  Our  second  daughter,  our  dearest  Regan." 
Then  in  II,  4,  128  and  167  ; 

"  Beloved  Regan,  thy  sister's  nought. 
•Jt  -Jt  * 

No,  Regan,  thou  shalt  never  have  my  curses  : 
Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness :  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but  thine 
Do  comfort  and  not  burn." 

Compare,   too,   the   answers   made   by  the  two 
daughters  to  Lear's  question : 

"  Which  of  you  shall  we  say  doth  love  us  most  ? '' 

While  Goneril  dwells  on  the  greatness  of  her  love : 
"  Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you  " ; 
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Regan  insists  on  her  delight  in  being  loved : 

'^  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  highness'  love." 

Notice  also  the  contrast  in  II,  4,  after  Lear  has 
gone  out  into  the  storm.  Both  are  agreed  in  leaving 
him  there,  but  Regan  attempts  to  justify  herself  by 
the  circumstances : 

"  The  house  is  little,  the  old  man  and  his  people 
Cannot  be  well  bestowed  " ; 

while  Goneril  makes  it  a  matter  of  principle  : 
"  'Tis  his  own  blame,  .  .  .  must  taste  his  own  folly," 

which    Regan    echoes    shortly   afterwards    in   the 
words : 

"To  wilful  men, 
The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure, 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters.^' 

Groneril's  is  a  strong,  masculine,  self-suflBcing 
nature :  she  sets  the  tune,  which  is  taken  up  by 
the  feminine,  caressing,  falser,  but  equally  cruel 
Regan.  Observe  how  the  latter  professes  terror 
when  she  hears  her  father's  curses  on  Goneril : 

"  0  the  blest  gods ;  so  will  you  wish  on  me, 
When  the  rash  mood  is  on.*' 

But  Goneril  is  always  entirely  unmoved,  as  may 
be  seen  in  her  "  At  your  choice,  sir,"  after  one  of 
Lear's  most  passionate  outbreaks.  Both  are  beau- 
ful,  both  clever — ^much  cleverer  than  Cordelia- 
cold,  clear-sighted  and   practical  in   their  outlook. 
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I  gather  this  from  their  tete  a  tete  at  the  end  of  the 
first  scene,  fropi  Goneril's  way  of  treating  Albany, 
a.nd  from  the  alteration  in  Albany's  tone  from  the 
^w^ords  in  I,  4,  304 : 

"  I  cannot  be  so  partial^  Goneril, 
To  the  great  love  I  bear  jou" 

to  those  in  IV,  2,  62,  which  I  think  should  be  read  : 

"Thou  changed  and  seli-discovered^  thing,  for  shame, 
Bemonster  not  thy  nature." 

Language  in  itself  is  a  very  secondary  thing,  deter- 
mined in  a  great  degree  by  outward  circumstances, 
like  the  use  of  "Alack!"  here  in  the  mouth  of  the 
peasant,  or  like  Pistol's  fag-ends  of  old  plays.  What 
is  really  essential  is  that  a  man's  own  feelings  and 
thoughts,  however  expressed,  should  combine  with 
his  actions  and  with  the  relations  in  which  he  stands 
to  others,  to  produce  the  total  impression  which  we 
know  as  his  character. 

When  Tolstoi  says  that  no  one  ever  talked  in 
Shakespearian  language,  he  utters  what  is  in  one 
sense  a  truism.  In  common  life  we  do  not  speak  in 
blank  verse,  the  use  of  which  implies  a  highly 
imaginative  and  poetical  treatment,  with  a  view 
to  the  production  of  an  aesthetic  pleasure  out  of 
incidents  which  would  otherwise  be  productive  of 
horror  or  pain.  If  he  means  that  Shakespeare's 
words  contain  more  of  thought,  and,  where  it  is 
required,  a  far  greater  depth  of  passion  than  our 

•Compare  I,  1,280: 

*'  Who  coye;  faults  at  last  shame  them  derides." 
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common  language,  lie  is  quite  right ;  and  this  some- 
times makes  him  difficult  to  understand.  So  far  ve 
can  go  together.  But  if  he  means  that  Shakespeare 
intentionally  avoids  simplicity,  I  entirely  deny  it. 
Where  does  Shakespeare  soar  highest  in  this 
astounding  play  of  Lear?  Not  in  the  raging 
storm  of  Nature  and  of  man,  but  in  the  still 
small  voice,  in  those  two  simple  phrases  which 
might  be  uttered  by  a  child  of  five  years  old, 
"  And  so  I  am,  I  am,*'  "  No  cause,  no  cause."  Yet 
Shakespeare  gives  such  intensity  to  these  simple, 
childlike  words,  that  in  them  the  very  soul  of 
Cordelia  lies  open  before  us.  I  might  use  the 
same  words  to  disprove  Tolstoi's  allegation  that 
Shakespeare's  characters  all  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage. Try  them  on  Goneril  and  Regan,  on 
Cleopatra,  on  Portia,  or  on  any  other  of  Shakes- 
peare's heroines.  You  will  try  them  in  vain.  It  is 
impossible  to  fit  them.  The  result  is  the  same  if  we 
try  to  transpose  a  speech  of  Hotspur  and  Glendower, 
of  Brutus  and  Antony,  not  because  they  use  a 
different  vocabulary,  but  because  they  are  different 
persons,  expressing  different  thoughts  and  feelings. 
So  far  as  mere  language  goes,  Cordelia  and  Goneril 
have  the  same  stately  dignity  at  command  when 
occasion  calls  for  it,  as  in  Cordelia's  delightful 
dismissal  of  her  half-hearted  suitor : 

"  Peace  be  with  Burgundy ! 
Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love, 
I  shall  not  be  his  wif  e.^' 

and  in  Goneril's  well-reasoned,  but  far  from  delight^ 
ful  remonstrance  with  her  father : 
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"  Not  only,  sir,  this  your  all-licensed  fool, 
But  others  of  your  insolent  retinue 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel ;  breaking  forth 
In  rank  and  not  to  be  endured  riots.     Sir, 
I  had  thought,  by  making  this  well  known  to  you. 
To  have  found  a  safe  redress ;  but  now  grow  fearful, 
By  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done, 
That  you  protect  this  course,  and  put  it  on 
By  your  allowance,"  etc. 

There  is,  however,  one  speech  in  King  Lear,  to 
which  Tolstoi  seems  to  me  to  have  justly  taken 
exception,  and  that  is  in  II,  2,  where  Kent  belabours 
the  steward  with  Falstaffian  abuse,  such  as  "A 
base,  proud,  shallow,  beggardly,  three-suited,  hun- 
dred-pound, filthy,  worsted-stocking  knave,  a  lily- 
livered,  action-taking  knave,"  and  so  on.  Kent,  as 
he  tells  us  himself,  has  "  more  man  than  wit  about 
him,*'  and  was  not  at  all  the  person  to  use  what  wit 
he  had  in  providing  amusement  for  the  gallery. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  fine  description  of  Dover  clifiFs 
may  fairly  come  under  Tolstoi's  censure,  as  being 
wrongly  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  counterfeit 
madman,  Edgar.  Even  Gloster,  though  absorbed  in 
his  own  sad  reflections,  notices  that  he  speaks  in 
better  phrase  and  matter  than  he  was  wont. 

In  p.  113  Tolstoi  shows  his  confidence  in  his  own 
estimate  of  Shakespeare,  by  challenging  the  admirers 
of  the  latter  (among  whom  he  mentions  Tourguenieff ) 
to  adduce,  out  of  his  whole  works,  a  single  passage 
of  ten  consecutive  lines,  "  comprehensible,  natural, 
suited  to  the  speaker,  and  productive  of  an  artistic 
impression."  I  think  one  desiderates  here  some  of 
that  sense  of  proportion  which  Tolstoi  finds  so  lack- 
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ing  in  Shakespeare  generally.  In  answer  to  his 
challenge,  I  would  simply  ask  him  to  read  thpougli 
Henry  Vs  speech  at  Agincourt,  and  say  in  what 
respect  it  fails  to  come  up  to  his  requirements.  I 
mention  this,  not  because  I  think  it  better  than 
hundreds  of  other  speeches,  but  because  Tolstoi 
himself  happens  to  have  just  now  re-called  it  to  my 
mind. 

In  p.  91,  foil.,  Tolstoi  says  the  fame  of  Shake- 
speare is  supposed  to  rest  on  the  double  foundation 
of  his  fine  thoughts  and  his  power  of  characterisa- 
tion. As  to  the  former,  they  are  appropriate  in 
prose  collections  of  aphorisms,  but  in  a  drama  they 
destroy  the  required  illusion,  unless  they  are  suited 
to  the  persons  who  utter  them.  Now  Shakespeare's 
fine  things  (if  such  there  are)  are  foisted  in  without 
regard  to  the  situation  or  the  characters.  The 
action  drags  owing  to  the  interpolation  of  unneces- 
sary and  incongruous  matter.  From  pp.  28,  29  we 
should  gather  that  Tolstoi  means  this  description  to 
apply  to  Lear*s  speeches  in  Act  III.  He  says  they 
are  "  as  senseless  as  the  fool's  " ;  and  certainly,  as 
rendered  in  Tolstoi's  bald  prose,  the  speech  begin- 
ning "  Blow  winds  and  crack  your  cheeks "  might 
well  be  charged  with  bombast  and  exaggeration. 
The  language  of  passion  and  the  language  of 
imagination  are  naturally  unmeaning  or  disgusting 
to  that  unsympathetic  common  sense,  to  which  alone 
Tolstoi  here  appeals.  Judging  from  this  book  I 
should  say  that  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  great  English  style,  the  style  of  the  Eliza- 
bethans and  of  Milton.  "  Pompous  exaggeration " 
would,  I  expect,  be  all  that  Tolstoi  could  find  in  the 
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*  Areopagitica/  or  even  in  the  authorised  version  of 

*  Isaiah.' 

Similarly  of  the  speech  beginning,  "  Let  the  great 
gods  find  out  their  enemies   now,"  Tolstoi  writes, 
**Ijear  says  to  Kent,  ^onne  sait  poiirquoiy  que  pendant 
rette  tempete  on  trouvera  tons  les  criminels.^  "     The 
speech   naturally  rises  out  of  the  preceding  words 
of  Kent,  "Man's  nature  cannot  carry  the  affliction  nor 
the  fear."    Tolstoi  seems  never  to  have  observed  the 
fact  that  great  convulsions  of  Nature  naturally  force 
upon  man  the  conviction  of   his  own  weakness- in 
presence   of   the   stupendous   powers  which  might 
crush  him  to  death  in  an  instant.     In  his  terror  he 
bethinks  him  of  the  sins  he  has  committed,  and  cries 
for  mercy  to  the  power  he  believes  himself  to  have 
offended.     But  Lear,  while  rising  to  a  higher  con- 
ception of  the  intention  of  the  gods,  as  revealed  in 
the   storm,    than   he   had   reached    in    his  former 
speech,  where  he  regarded  them  simply  as  "  servile 
ministers  to  two  pernicious  daughters,"  still  main- 
tains  his   own  integrity  as   "a  man  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning."     Tolstoi  entirely  misses  the 
lesson  naOtmara  fiadriiiara^  which  makes  itself  more 
distinctly  felt  in  each  successive  speech  both  of  Lear 
and  of  Gloster. 

To  show  Shakespeare's  weakness  in  characterisa- 
tion, Tolstoi  examines  the  speeches  and  actions  of 
Othello,  Hamlet,  and  others.  Of  Hamlet  he  says, 
critics  have  exhausted  their  skill  in  endeavouring  to 
prove  the  depth  and  subtlety  of  his  character,  the 
fact  being  that  he  has  no  chaiacter  at  all,  but  is 
simply  a  mouthpiece  for  any  ideas  which  came  into 
Shakespeare's  head.     Wherever  we  find  any  traces 
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of  character  in  his  plays,  these  may  be  always 
traced  to  the  old  plays  or  chronicles  from  which  his 
subjects  are  borrowed,  and  in  his  adaptation  of 
which  the  characters  are,  as  a  rule,  either  weakened 
or  destroyed.  He  illustrates  this  from  the  old  play 
of  "  Leir,"  which  he  compares  with  Shakespeare's 
"  Lear,"  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
I  will  first  notice  the  faults  he  finds  in  this, 
and  then  give  his  abstract  of  the  old  play  (pp. 
59-62). 

(1)  Lear  has  no  occasion  or  motive  which  should 
cause  him  to  abdicate.  His  action  is  inconsistent 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  his 
daughters,  just  as  Gloster's  behaviour  is  inconsistent 
with  his  knowledge  of  his  sons.  (2)  The  personages 
of  all  Shakespeare's  plays  are  inconsistent  with  the 
time  and  place  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  live. 
Lear  belongs  to  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  and  yet  the 
action  of  the  play  is  only  suitable  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  which  kings,  dukes,  armies,  bastards, 
gentlemen,  doctors,  soldiers,  etc.,  play  their  part. 
We  will  take  leave  to  test  these  objections  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  old  play.  In  the  old  play  Leir 
abdicates  after  the  funeral  of  his  wife,  "  in  order  to 
think  upon  the  welfare  of  his  soul."  In  Shakespeare 
Lear  says : 

"  'Tis  our  fast  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age, 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  while  we 
TJnburthened  crawl  towards  death." 

Surely  there  is  motive  enough  in  the  latter,  and  a 
motive  better  suited  to  the  time,  than  that  given  in 
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tte  old  play.  "To  think  upon  the  welfare  of  his 
soul "  was  a  very  appropriate  reason  for  the  abdi- 
cation of  Charles  V,  but  not  for  that  of  a  heathen 
ctieftain  in  the  eighth  century  B.C. 

The  next  objection   is  that  Lear's   proposal   to 
divide  his  kingdom  equally  between  his  daughters, 
ariid  his  fury  against  Cordelia  for  refusing  to  follow 
lier  sisters  in  their  high-flown  expressions  of  affec- 
tion, are  unnatural  and  inconsistent  with  the  know- 
ledge which  a  father  must  have  had  of  his  daughters' 
characters.   But  are  there  no  fathers  now  who  make 
mistakes  about  their  daughters'  characters  ?    And 
not  only  was  Lear's  time  too  much  occupied  with 
his  duties  as  king  to  see  much  of  his  daughters,  but 
it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that,  since  their  mother's 
death,  the  daughters  had  been  brought  up  under 
other  guardianship.     This,  perhaps,  may  have  been 
the  reason  why  Shakespeare  omits  the  reference  to 
her  recent  funeral,  which  we  find  in  the  old  play. 
In  any  case  Lear  is  there  deceived  about  his  children, 
just  as  much  as  he  is  in  the  new  play. 

We  are  told  a  little  more  about "  Cordelia  "  in  the 
old  play,  but  it  does  not  help  us  much.  It  seems 
she  had  refused  all  offers  of  marriage.  Lear  wanted 
her  to  marry  a  British  prince.  He  meant,  when  she 
told  him,  as  he  fully  expected  she  would,  that  she 
loved  him  more  than  her  sisters,  to  urge  her  to  prove 
her  love  by  yielding  to  his  one  request: 

"  Accept  a  husband  whom  myself  shall  woo/^ 

Cordelia  answers,  perhaps  more  gently  than  in 
Shakespeare : 
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"  I  cannot  paint  my  duty  forth  in  words, 
I  hope  my  deeds  shall  make  report  of  me. 
But  look,  what  love  the  child  doth  owe  the  father, 
The  same  to  you  I  bear,  my  gracious  lord/' 

At  which  Goneril  and  "  Ragan "  (such  is  the 
form  in  the  old  play)  both  exclaim,  and  Lear 
answers  much  as  in  Shakespeare.  Tolstoi  thinks 
Cordelia's  words  here  more  likely  to  excite  Lear's 
wrath  than  the  answer : 

"  I  love  your  majesty  according  to  my  bond, 
Nor  more,  nor  less." 

herein  contradicting  what  he  had  said  in  p.  13, 
that  she  who  was  intended  to  personify  all  the 
virtues,  speaks  as  if  it  were  her  special  object  to 
exasperate  her  father. 

As  to  Tolstoi's  charge  of  anachronism,  it  is  true 
Shakespeare  is  careless  as  to  the  scaffolding  of  his 
plays.  Bohemia  is  on  the  sea  coast.  Edgar  here  is 
Lear's  godson.  What  does  it  matter  ?  We  do  not 
read  Shakespeare  in  order  to  learn  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Britain  in  the  year  800  B.C.,  but 
to  learn  the  workings  of  the  human  heart  in  all  cen- 
turies. As  to  the  anachronisms  which  Tolstoi 
discovers  in  our  play,  one  can  hardly  believe  him 
serious.  Plunge  as  deep  as  we  will  into  barbarism, 
go  back  as  far  as  we  may  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  never  be  quit  of  kings, 
bastards,  soldiers,  and  the  other  inconveniences  of 
the  middle  ages. 

But  all  this  talk  of  anachronism  is  just  on  a  par 
with  the  charge  we  have  already  considered,  of  the 
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unsuitability  of  the  language  to  the  person.  As 
Shakespeare  creates  a  character,  so  he  creates  an 
atmosphere,  creates  it  as  no  man  ever  did  either 
before  or  after  him.  He  gives  us  two  pictures  of 
the  dark  mysterious  north  in  Macbeth  and  Hamlet. 
In  the  former  we  are  haunted  throughout  by  the 
presence  of  the  three  weird  sisters,  in  the  latter  by 
tte  ghost  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  conflict  with 
the  civilising  influences  from  the  south  embodied  in 
Hamlet.  So  Juliet  is  the  embodiment  of  the  bright 
sunshine  of  the  southern  spring  with  its  beauty,  its 
fragrance,  and  its  passing  storms.  In  Julius  Caesar 
and  Mark  Antony  we  have  the  mighty  spirit  of 
Rome  depicted  in  its  transition  from  the  re- 
publican to  the  imperial  form,  and  falling  a 
victim,  in  the  latter  play,  to  the  charms  of  the 
hellenised  east.  Here  in  King  Lear  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  primaeval  savagery  with  passing  flashes 
of  light  presaging  the  ordered  government  which  is 
to  take  its  place.  Legend  made  Britain  the  scene, 
but  it  is  more  like  Russia  under  Ivan  the  Terrible. 
Atmosphere  and  environment  are  the  Shakespearian 
equivalents  of  time  and  place. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  old  play.  In  Tolstoi's 
view,  Shakespeare's  "characterless  Cordelia"  is  far 
surpassed  by  "  the  tender,  loving,  resolute,  and  cap- 
tivating Cordelia,"  who,  after  being  disinherited  by 
her  father,  sets  to  work  to  earn  her  living  as  a 
sempstress.  To  her  comes  the  King  of  France, 
disguised  as  a  palmer,  to  solicit  her  hand  for  his 
supposed  royal  master.  She  says  she  will  only 
marry  where  she  loves,  and  that  she  loves,  not  the 
king,  but  his  messenger,  the  palmer.     This  is,  no 
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doubt,  a  pretty  episode  in  the  old  play,  but  hardly 
consistent  with  the  grim  tragedy  of  Shakespeare. 
The  behaviour  of  the  French  king  towards  "the 
unprized,  precious  maid  "  of  Shakespeare  seems  as 
startling  to  Tolstoi  as  to  Lear.  "  On  ne  sail  pour- 
qiwi "  is  his  remark,  when  he  finds  that  "  from 
coldest  neglect  love  kindles  to  inflamed  respect," 
and  that  to  the  French  king  "she  is  most  rich, 
being  poor." 

The  treatment  of  Leir  by  Goneril  is  much  the 
same  as  in  Shakespeare,  but  his  own  behaviour  is 
very  different.  He  is  represented  as  a  mirror  of 
mild  patience,  putting  up  with  all  wrong  and  never 
making  reply.  Perillus  (the  Kent  of  our  play) 
persuades  Leir  to  leave  Goneril  for  Ragan,  who  is, 
however,  already  inflamed  against  him  by  a  letter 
from  her  sister,  and  plots  his  murder.  Tolstoi,  who 
is  much  perturbed  by  the  successful  disguises  of 
Kent  and  Edgar  in  Shakespeare,  notes  with 
satisfaction  that  Perillus  wears  no  disguise;  but 
apparently  he  might  just  as  well  have  been  disguised, 
so  far  as  Leir  is  concerned,  for  the  latter  accosts 
him  with  the  words : 

"  What  man  art  thou  that  takest  any  pity 
Upon  the  worthless  state  of  old  Leir  ? 

Of  course  to  an  actor,  accustomed  to  play  many 
different  parts,  disguise  in  itself  presents  no  difiBi- 
culty,  and  Kent  particularly  mentions  the  pains  he 
has  taken  to  change  not  only  his  appearance  but 
also  his  accent.  I  think,  however,  Shakespeare  puts 
the  power  of  disguise  to  too  severe  a  test  in  some  of 
the  later  scenes,  where  it  would  seem  that  over- 
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powering  emotion  must  have  brought  to  light  the 
real  man. 

Tolstoi  is  especially  pleased  that  in  the  old  play 
there  is  no  horrible  tempest,  no  tearing  of  white 
locks,  but  simply  the  helpless,  broken-hearted  king, 
pursued  by  the  assassin  sent  by  Regan.  There  is, how- 
ever, a  thunderstorm,  which  has  the  Shakespearian 
effect  of  deterring  the  assassin  from  his  crime. 

I  think  we  may  pause  here  and  ask  whether 
Tolstoi's  purpose  in  giying  this  abstract  of  the  old 
play  has,  so  far,  been  accomplished.  He  proposed, 
we  remember,  to  show  that  what  character  there 
was  in  any  of  Shakespeare's  plays  was  a  relic  of  the 
old  play  from  which  it  was  borrowed,  and  that  this 
character  was,  in  any  case,  weakened  or  destroyed  in 
the  remodelling.  Do  we  find,  then,  greater  strength 
of  intellect  and  passion  in  the  tame  Leir  of  the  old 
play,  or  in  the  terrible  Lear  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  ?  The  question  answers  itself ;  we  might 
as  well  impute  weakness  to  the  "  Oedipus "  of 
Sophocles  as  to  Shakespeare's  Lear. 

To  return  to  the  old  play,  Leir  and  Perillus  make 
their  way  to  France  through  many  dangers  and  in 
great  misery.  Before  they  arrive  there  we  have  a 
beautiful  soliloquy  of  Cordelia's,  in  which  she  returns 
thanks  to  heaven  for  her  own  happiness,  grieves  that 
she  has  offended  her  father,  prays  for  his  happiness 
and  for  the  repentance  of  her  sisters,  ending  with 
an  anachronism  not  noticed  by  Tolstoi :  "  I  will  to 
church  and  pray  unto  my  Saviour."  In  a  later 
scene  we  have  a  still  more  flagrant  anachronism, 
where  Goneril  calls  her  sister  "  Puritan." 

Shortly  afterwards  Leir  and  Perillus  are  brought 
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before  Cordelia,  who,  on  her  husband's  advice, 
refrains  from  revealing  herself  to  her  father.  On 
hearing  his  story,  however,  she  betrays  herself  by 
her  tears.  Lear  kneels  to  ask  her  forgiveness,  and 
she  kneels  both  for  forgiveness  and  blessing.  As 
Tolstoi  contrasts  the  "  simple  and  profoundly  touch- 
ing characters  of  Leir  and  Cordelia  "  in  the  old  play, 
with  Shakespeare's  "  unnatural  characters,"  and 
speaks  of  this  particular  scene  as  "unparalleled  in  all 
the  writings  of  Shakespeare,"  it  becomes  necessary  to 
put  the  two  side  by  side.  To  begin  with  the  old 
play  (Leir  speaks) : 

If  from  the  first  I  should  relate  the  cause^ 

'  Twould  make  a  heart  of  adamant  to  weep ; 

And  thou,  poor  soul,  kind-hearted  as  thou  art, 

Dost  weep  already,  ere  I  do  begin. 

Cord.  :  For  God's  love  tell  it,  and  when  you  have  done, 

FU  tell  the  reason  why  I  weep  so  soon. 

Leir  tells  his  story  and  concludes  by  saying, 

And  now  I  am  constrained  to  seek  relief, 

Of  her  to  whom  I  have  been  so  unkind ; 

Whose  censure,  if  it  do  award  me  death, 

I  must  confess  she  pays  me  but  my  due ; 

But  if  she  shows  a  loving  daughter's  part, 

It  comes  of  God,  and  her,  not  my,  desert. 

Cord.  :  No  doubt  she  will,  I  dare  be  sworn  she  will. 

Leir  :  How  know  you  that,  not  knowing  what  she  is  ? 

Cord. :  Myself  a  father  have  a  great  way  hence. 

Used  me  as  ill  as  ever  you  did  her ; 

Yet,  that  his  reverend  age  I  once  might  see, 

I'd  creep  along  to  meet  him  on  my  knee. 

Leir :  0,  no  men's  children  are  unkind  but  mine. 

Cord.  :  Condemn  not  all,  because  of  others'  crime ; 

But  look,  dear  father,  look,  behold  and  see. 
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Thy  loving  daughter  speaketh  unto  thee.         {Kneels.) 

Leir  :  O  stand  thou  up,  it  is  my  part  to  kneel, 

And  ask  forgiveness  for  my  former  faults.       {Kiieels,) 

None  can  deny  that  these  are  beautiful  lines,  so 
beautiful  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  Shakespeare 
himself  must  have  had  a  hand  in  them ;  but,  in  any 
case,  they  do  not  penetrate  so  deep  as  the  later 
version.  To  begin  with,  the  situation  itself  is  less 
piteous,  less  terrible.  The  later  Lear  is  just  waking 
out  of  the  madness  into  which  he  has  been  thrown 
by  his  daughters'  cruelty;  and  Cordelia,  on  the 
doctor's  advice,  is  the  first  to  address  him  "  How 
fares  your  Majesty."  But  Lear  is  still  distraught : 
lie  imagines  himself  in  another  world,  where  he  is 
punished  for  the  wrong  done  to  Cordelia ; 

"  You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  out  o'  the  grave. 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss ;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald,  like  molten  lead." 

When  Cordelia  asks,  "  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ?  "  his 
answer  is — 

"  You  are  a  spirit,  I  know  ;  when  did  you  die  ?  " 

and  then,  while  Cordelia  and  the  doctor  are  watch- 
ing him,  he  breaks  out — 

Where  have  I  been  ?  where  am  I  ?     .     .     . 

I  know  not  what  to  say, 

.1  will  not  swear  these  are  my  hands;  let's  see ; 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.     Would  I  were  assured 
Of  my  condition. 

Cord.  :  0,  look  upon  me,  sir, 

And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me. 
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No^  sir^  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear  :  Pray  do  not  mock  me. 

I  am  a  very  foolish^  fond  old  man. 

Fourscore  and  upward, 

And,  to  deal  plainly, 

I  fear,  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 

Methinks  I  should  know  you  and  know  this  man ; 

Yet  I  am  doubtful :  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 

What  place  this  is 

Do  not  laugh  at  me ; 
For  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 
Cord. :  And  so  I  am,  I  am. 

Lear :  Be  your  tears  wet  ?  yes,  faith.    I  pray  you,  weep 
If  you  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it.  [not. 

I  know  you  do  not  love  me,  for  your  sisters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong ; 
You  have  some  cause,  they  have  not. 
Cord. :  No  cause,  no  cause. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Tolstoi  had  any  remnant 
of  doubt  in  his  own  mind,  but  in  p.  75  he  gives 
another  set  of  reasons  for  preferring  the  old  play. 
The  attention,  he  says,  is  not  diverted  from  the 
main  subject  by  the  interposition  of  needless 
characters,  such  as  Gloster  and  his  two  sons.  The 
play  is  free  from  "  scenes  entiferement  fausses  "  such 
as  the  mad  Lear  on  the  heath,  the  talk  of  the  fool, 
the  impossible  disguises  and  misconceptions,  the 
horrible  blinding  of  Gloster  (pp.  93,  34),  the  needless 
deaths;  and  it  closes  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  poetical  justice. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  of  tiring  out  my  hearers, 
but  these  points  are  not  without  interest,  and  in 
any  case  Tolstoi's  name  carries  too  much  weight 
to   allow   one    to    leave    any    part    of    his   criti- 
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cism    untested.     Was   Shakespeare,   then,   justified 
in     borrowing    a    secondary    plot    from    Sidney's 
*  Arcadia '    by   way    of    reiterating  the   moral  of 
tlie  first  plot?     The   impression  produced  by  the 
want     of   natural    affection    on    the   part    of    the 
sisters   and  daughters,  and  by  the  fatal  credulity 
of  tlie  father  in  the  main  plot,  is  much  enhanced 
by    tlie   same  want   of    affection   on   the   part    of 
Edmund  towards  his  father  and  brother,  and  the 
same  credulity  on  the  part  of  Gloster  in  the  sub- 
ordinate plot.     What  might  have  seemed  an  isolated 
piece   of  cruelty  and  hard-heartedness,  if  we  had 
only  the  one  plot,  becomes  characteristic  of  the  time 
by  the  addition  of  the  second  plot,  in  which  we  are 
told  of  portents  in  the  heavens  foreboding  unnatural- 
ness  between  the  child  and  parent,  dissolution  of 
ancient    amities,   banishment    of    friends,    nuptial 
breaches  and  so  on ;  and  the  close  union  of  the  two 
plots   is   especially   marked   by  the   fact  that  the 
villain  of  the  under-plot  is  made  the  unconscious 
interpreter  of  the  motives  of  the  actors  in  the  main 
plot,  so  putting  in  clearer  light  their  defiance  of  all 
rules  of  morality  and   religion.     We   find  this  in 
such  phrases  as,  "  Thou,  Nature,  art  my  goddess  " ; 
"  Wherefore  should  I  stand  in  the  plague  of  cus- 
tom ?  " ;  "I  begin  to  find  an  idle  and  fond  bondage 
in  the  oppression  of  aged  tyranny " ;  "The  younger 
rises  when  the  old  doth  fall."    The  speaker,  Edmund, 
is  closely  bound  up  with  the  action  of  the  larger 
plot.    It  is  he  who  is  responsible  for  the  blinding  of 
Gloster  by  Cornwall  and  Regan,  for  the  jealousy  and 
ultimate  ruin  of  the  pernicious  sisters,  and  for  the 
death  of  Lear  and  Cordelia. 
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Tolstoi's  complaint  of  the  want  of  poetical  juste 
in  these  deaths  is  widely  shared  by  many  EngKn 
readers ;  it  was  acted  upon  by  Nahum  Tate  in  Li* 
stage   version,    and    was    strongly    expressed   1»t 
Johnson.     But  surely  Kent  is   in  the   right  when 
he  says : 

"  Vex  not  his  ghost,  O  let  him  pass  !     He  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer." 

It  would  be  scarcely  more   reasonable  to  blame 
Sophocles  for  not  restoring  Oedipus  to  the  throne 
of  Thebes  than  it  would  be  to  ask  that  Lear  should 
survive.     Oedipus  was  received  into  the  grove  of 
Colonus  as  a  consecrated  being.     His  memory  was 
cherished  there  along  with  that  of  the  Eumenides, 
and  the  place  where  his  body  lay  was  regarded  as 
the   Palladium   of   Athens.      So  we   may  suppose 
Shakespeare  to  have  dreamt  of  some  Elysium  for 
Lear,  where  he  and  Cordelia  and  the  poor  fool  and 
knave,  whom  he  seems  at  the  end  (V,  3,  306)  to 
have  confused  with  his  daughter,  should  find  rest  at 
last  from  the  storms  of  life. 

Many  before  Tolstoi  have  objected  to  the  blinding 
of  Gloster,  an  incident  borrowed  from  the  *  Arcadia' 
but  which  becomes  more  horrible  by  being  enacted 
on  the  stage.  In  it  the  savagery  of  the  time 
reaches  its  high- water  mark.  Even  Coleridge 
seems  to  think  that  Shakespeare  has  here  over- 
stepped the  limits  of  art.  Still,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered tliat  it  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  in  what, 
I  suppose,  must  be  called  the  civilised  court  of 
Constantinople,  and  that  it  was  inflicted  on  her  own 
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son  \yy  order  of  the  Empress  Irene,  whose  name 
appears  as  a  saint  in  the  calendar  of  the  Greek 
Cliiarcli.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  we  are 
familiarised  with  the  idea  of  blinding  in  the  play 
itself,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  four  times  before  it 

is  axjtually  carried  out.     Twice  in  Lear's  speech  to 

Goneril  (I,  4,  292) : 

"  Old  fond  eyes, 
Be  weep  this  cause  again,  1^11  pluck  ye  out, 
And  cast  you  with  the  waters  that  you  lose. 
To  temper  clay/^ 

And  just  below  of  Regan  : 

'*  When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She'll  flay  thy  wolfish  visage/' 

Then  in  III,  7,  hearing  of  the  French  landing, 
Regan  says  of  Gloster  :  "  Hang  him  instantly,"  but 
Goneril  exclaims,  **  Pluck  out  his  eyes;  "  and  when 
Gloster  is  brought  in  and  examined  as  to  his  reason 
for  sending  the  King  to  Dover,  his  answer  is : 

"  Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes,  nor  thy  fierce  sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  bearish  fangs." 

Tolstoi  has  no  patience  with  the  fool,  whose 
tedious  jests  only  produce  on  the  mind  "cette  pdnible 
gene  qu  'on  ressent  a  entendre  des  plaisanteries  sans 
sel."  He  does  not  see  the  value  of  the  fool's  loving 
sympathy  to  the  suffering  king,  flouted  by  his  un- 
natural daughters,  with  no  intimate  friend  to  keep 
him  company  (for  Kent  is  only  known  to  him  as  his 
new  servant  Caius).  While  others  think  only  of  their 
own  interests,  the  weakest,  gentlest,  and  tenderest 
of  his  followers  stands  by  his  master's  side  with 
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dog-like  fidelity,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  GrOMril 
and  the  raging  of  the  storm,  and  is  thus  the 
means  of  saving  him  from  utter  despair.  The 
fool's  attempt  to  divert  him  reminds  him  of  his 
old  courtly  life,  while  his  love  for  Cordelia  forms 
a  link  between  Lear  and  the  daughter  whose  ill- 
treatment  by  himself  he  now  so  deeply  deplores. 
There  is  something  most  touching  in  his  frequent 
inquiries  after  his  "  pretty  knave,"  in  his  striking 
Gonerirs  gentleman  for  chiding  his  fool,  in  the  re- 
mark of  one  of  his  knights, "  Since  my  yoimg  lady's 
going  into  France  the  fool  hath  much  pined  away," 
and  in  Lear's  answer,  "No  more  of  that:  I  have 
noted  it  well " ;  most  of  all,  after  his  wits  have  begun 
to  turn  in  the  storm  :  "  Come  on  my  boy ;  art  cold  ? 
I  am  cold  myself  " ;  "  Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have 
one  part  in  my  heart  that's  sorry  yet  for  thee  "; 
and  in  his  insisting  that  he  should  take  refuge  in 
the  hovel:  "In  boy,  go  first,"  "Nay,  get  thee  in." 
The  last  words  of  the  fool :  "  And  I'll  go  to  bed  at 
noon"  have  been,  I  think,  rightly  interpreted  as 
implying  that  the  physical  and  moral  strain  has 
been  too  much  for  him,  that  his  day  of  life  is  over 
before  it  has  reached  its  noon.  Much  of  the  fooling 
of  which  Tolstoi  complains  is  exactly  appropriate  to 
the  situation,  and  the  nonsense  which  is  mixed  with 
it  is  perhaps  needed  to  disguise  it  under  the  mask 
of  folly. 

The  scene  which  supplies  Tolstoi  with  more 
quotations  than  any  other  is  III,  4,  where  the  fool 
and  the  true  and  counterfeit  madmen  are  met  on  the 
heath,  because  he  thinks  this  exhibits  more  clearly 
than  any  other,  the  ineptitude  of  the  playwright 
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And     no  doubt  it  raises  many  diflicult   questions. 
Ho\v^  is  it  that  Edgar  is  so  well  up  with  the  patter 
of    poor  Tom,  and  so  familiar  with  the  names  and 
properties  of  the  foul  fiends  Flibertigibbet  and  the 
rest  ?  Most  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Decker's  ^  Bellman ' 
and    Harsnet's  book,  both  of  which  may  have  been 
known  to  Shakespeare,  but  what  is  there  to  .make  it 
probable  that  the  Edgar  of  the  play  should  have 
liad  such  knowledge?     Edmund  addresses  him  in 
the  earlier  scenes  as  interested  in  astrology,  and  in 
II,  1  he  tells  Gloster  that  Edgar  was  "  mumbling  of 
wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon."    This  acquaint- 
ance with  demonology  is,  therefore,  not  inappropriate 
in  Edgar,  who  is  driven  to  some  sort  of  disguise  in 
order  to  save  his  life.    Besides,  it  contributes  to  the 
action  of  the  play,  because  it  not  only  helps  to  create 
the   human  bedlam,  which  matches  the  elemental 
hubbub  without,  but  it  has  the   further   effect  of 
stimulating  the  madness  of  Lear,  who  is  greatly 
taken  with  the  learned  philosopher  and  is  tempted 
to  imitate  him  in  throwing  off  all  the  sophistications 
of  civilised  life. 

Tolstoi's  criticism  of  the  opening  scene  calls  for 
a  word  or  two.  He  condemns  the  vulgar  ribaldry 
of  Gloster's  allusion  to  Edmund's  birth,  considering 
that  the  only  purpose  of  it  is  to  inform  the  audience, 
in  a  way  suited  to  their  depraved  taste,  of  the  fact 
that  Gloster  had  two  sons,  one  legitimate,  the  other 
illegitimate.  Coleridge,  on  the  contrary,  rightly 
asserts  that  its  object  is  to  set  before  us  in  the 
fewest  words  the  premises  and  data  for  our  own 
after-insight  into  the  minds  of  those  whose  character, 
passions  and  sufferings  are  the  main  subject-matter 
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of  the  play.  Lear's  rash  resolve,  Gloster's  weak  and 
shallow  nature,  the  insulting  levity  with  which  he 
refers  to  the  position  of  his  proud  and  ambitious 
son — these  form  the  foundation  on  which  the  play 
is  built  up,  while  they  also  suggest  the  low  tone  of 
morality  natural  to  a  barbarous  age,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  atrocities  w^hich  follow. 

The  last  and  worst  charge  which  Tolstoi  brings 
against  Shakespeare  is  that  he  is  without  religion  or 
morality,  in  fact  that  he  has  no  convictions  of  any 
kind  (pp.  107,  130,  131),  and  that  this  is  the  secret 
of  his  popularity  with  the  upper  classes,  because  he 
shares  their  immoral  and  irreligious  spirit. 

I  have  no  time  to  go  fully  into   this  question. 
Incidentally  I  have  touched  upon  it  already.   I  allow 
that  the  charge  may  be  brought  with  some  justice 
against  other  dramatists   of  the   Elizabethan  age, 
against  the  dramatists  of  the  restoration,  and  against 
some  of  the  present  day,  who  make  light  of  moral 
distinctions,  debase  our  ideals,  leave  no  room  for  the 
exercise  of  imagination.      But  who  could  say  this 
of  Shakespeare  ?     Where  has  he  given  incentives  to 
vice  ?  Where  has  he  represented  vice  as  triumphant  ? 
AVhere  has  he  failed  to  make  us  sympathise  with 
virtue,    even   when   seen   in    such    a    poor  feeble 
character  as  Gloster's?     And  it  is  no  luke-warm 
sympathy  he  instils  into  our  minds,  but  a  burning 
enthusiasm  for  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful, 
and  a  burning  hatred  of  their  opposites.      I  cannot 
but  think  that   Tolstoi's  violent  prejudice  against 
Shakespeare  is  partly  due  to  the  latter's  power  of 
entering  into  the  characters  he  represents.     Shake- 
speare is  a  man  to  whom  "  nihil  humani  alienum." 
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He    interests  himself  in  all  and  does  justice  to  all. 
AAThile  he  never  confuses  between  good  and  evil,  it  is 
very  rarely  that  he  makes  a  character  all  black  or 
all  ^white.    Even  in  the  blackest  there  is  usually  some 
relic   of  humanity,  or  at  least  something  to  show- 
how  tumanity  was  lost,  as  in  the  case  of  Edmund. 
Now    Tolstoi  seems   to   me   to  be   mainly  guided 
by    political   considerations    in   his  aesthetic   judg- 
ment.    His  experience  of  Russian  tyranny  has  so 
perverted  his  natural  sense  of  justice  that  law  and 
authority  have  become  utterly  abhorrent  to  him,  and 
every  rebel  wears  a  halo  of  glory.  An  aristocrat  being 
to  him  an  arch-fiend,  he  cannot  endure  that  Shake- 
speare should  allow  any  good  qualities  to  Coriolanus, 
or,  again,  that  he  should  venture  to  impute  fickleness 
to   a  mob.     In  some  respects  a  one-sided  man  of 
genius,  who  is  carried  away  by  his  own  ideas,  is  less 
capable  of  being  duly  impressed  with  another  man's 
writings,  than  a  critic  like  Ste.  Beuve,  who  is  not  self- 
engrossed,  but  can  passively  surrender  his  mind  to 
receive  new  influences,  before  he  proceeds  to  weigh 
their  exact  value  in  his  critical  scales.     In  the  case 
of  Voltaire  we  saw  that  personal  jealousy  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  his  depreciation  of  Shakespeare.     I 
do  not  think  the  personal  motive  weighs  so  much  with 
Tolstoi.  But  he  is  weary  of  Shakespeare's  supremacy, 
as   the    Athenians    were   of    the    pre-eminence   of 
Aristides,  all  the  more  because  Shakespeare  embodies 
English  hatred  of  extremes  and  English  constitu- 
tionalism, broadening  slowly  down  from  precedent  to 
precedent,  which  is  as  hateful  to  Tolstoi  as  it  was  to 
another  famous  Slav,  his  exact  opposite  in  politics,  the 
late  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  Pobiedonostseff. 
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ANXA  JAXE  VARDILL  NIVBX.  THE 
AUTHORESS  OP  "CHRISTOBELL,'  THE 
SEQUEL  TO  COLERIDaE'S  "  CHRIS- 
TABEL."    WITH  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

BY  WILLIAM   E.   A.   AXON,   LL.D.,   IMi.S.L. 

WITH    AN    ADDITIONAL    NOTE    ON 
"  CHRISTABEL." 

r,Y    ERNEST    HARTLEY    COLERIDGE,    HON.    F.R.S.L. 
[Bead  February  26th,  1908.] 

The  publication,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  of  a  facsimile  of  the  MS  of 
Coleridge's  "  Christabel,"  with  critical  apparatus  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge,  gives  a  new  interest 
to  a  literary  problem  which,  if  not  of  first-rate 
importance,  has  certainly  excited  some  curiosity  for 
many  years — that  is  the  authorship  of  "  Christobell," 
that  sequel  to  *'  Christabel  "  which  appeared  in  print 
in  the  year  before  Coleridge's  poem  was  published. 

In  1815  there  appeared  in  the  '  European 
Magazine '  for  April  a  poem  entitled  "  Christobell, 
a  Gothic  Tale,"  which  the  author  states  was  "  written 
as  a  sequel  to  a  beautiful  legend  of  a  fair  lady  and 
her  father,  deceived  by  a  witch  in  the  guise  of  a 
noble  knight's  daughter." 

This   is   an   accurate   description  of  Coleridge's 
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"  Christabel,"  which  was  not  published  until  1816 
although  written  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Strange  to  say  the  spelling  adopted  in 
the  title  of  the  sequel  is  one  that  Coleridge  occasion- 
ally employed.  Although  not  printed  there  wei-e 
manuscript  copies  of  "  Christabel "  in  circulation 
among  a  limited  circle,  and  one  of  these  must  have 
been  seen  by  the  contributor  to  the  'European 
Magazine,'  who  uses  "V."  as  a  signature. 

On  examining  this  new  edition  of  "  Christabel," 
for  which  Mr.  E.  H.  Coleridge  and  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  deserve  the  high  praise  due  to  an 
excellent  idea  worthily  executed,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  make  an  effort  to 
identify  the  writer  of  "  Christobell"  in  the '  European 
Magazine.'  The  thought  came  all  the  more  readily 
that  in  former  years  I  had  been  somewhat  familiar 
with  that  periodical,  and  had  carefully  examined 
many  of  the  volumes  for  quite  other  purposes  of 
research.  The  results  of  my  inquiry  were  given 
briefly  in  the  '  Bookman,'  August,  1907,  and  are 
now  more  fully  stated. 

I  found  that  V.  was  a  constant  writer  of  verse  and 
prose  for  the  *  European  Magazine.'  The  first  con- 
tributor under  that  signature  appeared  in  May,  18U 
(p.  432) ;  the  last  in  AprU,  1822  (p.  325).  The  dis- 
continuance  of  V.'s  aid  may,  perhaps,  be  connected 
with  the  fact  that  under  the  new  proprietors  there 
had  been  a  somewhat  ungenerous  reference  to  the 
Asperne  family,  to  whom  the  magazine  had  previonsly 
belonged.  (See  the  article  "  The  Editor's  Converza- 
tione,"  behind  the  title  of  the  number  for  April,  1822, 
and  also  p.  374.)      That  V.  was  a  woman  maybe 
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concluded  from  the  verses  which  appear  in  April, 
1821  (p.  533),  "  The  Editor's  Compliments  of  the 
Season  to  his  Well-beloved  Public,  Readers,  Con- 
tributors, and  Correspondents,"  in  which  he  says: 
"  Yes, — we'll  uncloak  them  all ! — V.,  R.,  and  D., 
Delta,  and  T.,  and  S.  W.  X.  Izzard. 
For  when  their  goodly  articles  ye  see, 
And  hang  delighted  o'er  them,  it  is  hard 
The  writers  should,  like  money  lenders,  be 
Concealed  behind  so  strange  and  thick  a  vizard. 
That  e'en  to  guess  them  you  are  quite  unable — 
'Tis  sitting  at  the  play  without  a  play-bill." 

After  some  reference  to  himself  the  editor  pro- 
ceeds : 

"  What,  Variella,  can  we  wish  to  thee  ? 
For  thou  possessest  all  that's  dear  unto  man ; 
Wit,  talents,  erudition,  though  they  be 
Not  always  so  delightful  in  a  woman ; 
Yet  those  who  read  thy  tales  and  poems,  see 
A  soaring  mind,  and  genius  most  uncommon. 
Still,  still  soar  on  !     In  prose  and  verse  still 

charm  us. 
For  whilst  thou  leadst  the  van,  there's  nought 

can  harm  us." 

The  signature  "  Variella  "  does  not  appear  in  the 
*  European  Magazine,'  but  the  description  given  of 
her  work  applies  to  the  articles  signed  V.,  though  a 
modern  reader  might,  perhaps,  be  less  enthusiastic 
in  his  praise. 

Amongst  the  contributions  to  which  V.'s  signature 
is  attached  is  one  that  appears  in  December,  1817, 
which  is  headed  "Anacreontic,  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Vardill"  (p.  550).  This  suggests  a  relationship 
between  V.  and  the  author  of  the  "Anacreontic." 
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The  Rev.  John  Vardill,  D.D.,  was  a  graduate  of 
King's  College,  Xew  York,  now  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  was  a  tutor  in  that  institution.  In 
1774  he  embarked  for  England  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  Holy  Orders;  was  created  M.A.  of  Oxford 
June  28th  of  that  year,  in  which  he  was  also  elected 
assistant  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Xew  York.  He 
declined  the  office  and  did  not  return  to  America. 
He  was  a  Loyalist,  and  for  a  time  was  employed  by 
the  British  Government.  In  1785  he  was  in  Ireland. 
He  was  the  author  of  some  poetical  satires  on  the 
Whigs,  and  Trumbull,  in  his  '  McFingul,'  says : 

"  In  Vardill  that  poetic  zealot, 
I  view  a  lawn  bedizened  prelate  : 
While  mitres  fall,  as  is  their  duty, 
On  heads  of  Chandler  and  Auchmuty." 

He  died  in  England  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine.  Rector  of  Skirbeck  and  Fishtoft,  Lincolnshire.* 

Another  poem  of  his,  "  The  Spirit  of  Toussaint ; 
a  Fragment,"  appeared  in  the  *  European  Magazine,' 
for  July,  1814  (p.  46).  An  inscription  for  a  memorial 
tablet  appears  in  February,  1811  (p.  134),  from  the 
pen  of  his  daughter,  and  the  editor,  in  eulogising 
her  beauty  and  literary  attainments,  mentions  that 
"  several  instances  "  of  her  talents  have  appeared  in 
the  magazine. 

Anna  Jane  Vardill  was  the  authoress  of  two  volumes 
of  verse,  one  anonymous  and  the  other  bearing  her 
name  on  the  title-page.     The  fifst  in  point  of  time 

*  *  Biographical  Sketches  of  Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution/ 
by  Lorenzo  Sabine  (Boston,  1864),  vol.  ii,  p.  381 ;  Foster's  •  Alumnae 
Oxoniensis,*  iv,  1464. 


(  ?^.£mK  ) 


and 


""'Written  ChieflT,^    ^ 
-  ^  r^  BY  A  LADY.  ^^ 


yrr/i , 


r 


THE  PRINCESS  CUJRLOTTE  OF  }i\4LES. 


IdpUprim,  in  the  throt^. 

She  Jtott^  thr  Jtimpit  flowtrs  ^ftbefv 

Aarptthe.  ureat/i.' 

Third  EcKlion. 


An/tefy. 


iVblisbcfl  bjr  LimgiiMn.Hitrct  .Re*'*. JC*  Ormc,  I'atrrncwirr l{<«r, 
SM  in-  J^'L'paitr.  CornhiU.  a  LRfdrt  I'.iU  MaU . 


J.  G.  Dtirmtrd.  lYviter.  Skuvttr  Street  ifio^. 
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was :  *  Poems  and  Translations  from  the  Minor 
Greek  Poets  and  Others  :  Written  chiefly  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen,  by  a  Lady.  Dedi- 
cated by  Permission  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales/  (London  :  Asperne, 
1809.)  This  is  reviewed  in  the  *  European '  for 
February  (p.  142).  Another  eulogium  appeared  in 
the  *  Poetical  Register'  for  1808-9  (p.  612)  which 
was  edited  by  R.  A.  Davenport.  The  copper-plate 
of  the  engraved  title-page  designed  by  the  authoress 
is  still  in  existence,  and  has  been  lent  for  the  illus- 
tration of  this  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Slingsby. 

The  authoress  states  that,  "a  most  indulgent  father, 
in  the  retirement  permitted  by  his  station  in  the 
church,  found  amusement  in  familiarising  his  only 
child  with  the  poets  of  antiquity."  She  passed  the 
early  part  of  her  life  in  the  village  of  Gatehouse 
of  Fleet,  Galloway,  Scotland,  "  noted  for  the  ex- 
tensive cotton  works  of  a  near  relation."  The 
poets  from  whom  she  translates  are  Anacreon,  who 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  her  attention,  Sappho, 
Alcaeus,  Theocritus,  and  Horace.  An  "Address 
to  the  Patrons  of  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute," 
written  by  her  for  the  Anniversary  Dinner,  January 
26th,  1809,  is  given  in  the  January  'Magazine' 
(p.  78;  cf.  p.  141).  An  enlarged  edition  of  the 
*  Poems  '  appeared  in  the  same  year,  and  is  noticed 
in  the  August  number  (p.  126).  A  third  edition 
appeared  in  1816.  The  little  volume  includes  an 
"  Address  to  the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Society  of 
Freemasons,  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  for  the 
Benefit  of  their  Charity  School,  April  14th,  1809  " ; 
and  three  hymns,  namely,  "  Occasional  Hymn  for 
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a  Benevolent  Society  "  ("  Almighty  Love  call'd  into 
birth"),  p.  178;  second  occasional  hynm,  sung 
by  the  Freemasons'  orphans  ("When  faint  and 
comfortless  we  strayed"),  p.  179;  third  occa- 
sional hymn  ("  Sublimer  than  the  choral  song"), 
p.  18. 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  these  earlier  verses  we  may 
quote : 

An  Hungarian  Gipsy's  Soxg. 

1. 

"  From  Presburg's  plain,  from  Buda's  tow'rs, 

From  old  Carpathians  mountains  drear, 
To  bounteous  halls  and  fruitful  bow'rs 

We  chartered  libertines  repair.* 
Here  by  the  Danube's  silent  wave, 
Or  'mid  the  shades  of  Szelitz  cave, 

Our  ample  feast  we  share  : 
And  round  the  bowl  >vith  fearless  glee. 

Rejoice  in  love  and  liberty. 


"And  oft  the  Vaivod's  fur-clad  dame 

Soft-smiling  thro'  her  azure  veil, 
In  whispers  tells  some  cherished  name, 

And  fondly  hears  our  mystic  tale : 
While  where  the  honied  chesnut  dwells. 
Or  where  the  melting  melon  swells 

In  Temeswara's  dale, 
We  fill  the  bowl  with  fearless  glee, 

And  sing  of  love  and  liberty. 

*  Gipsies,  so  numerous  in  Em*ope  for  about  400  yeai-s,  are  now 
scarcely  seen  except  in  Himgary.  From  Saxony  and  the  Alpine 
regions  they  have  been  expelled  by  special  edicts.  (* GrellmauB 
Disseiiation  on  the  Gipsies.') 
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3. 

*'  And  when  o'er  Tenia's  ^  saif  ron  fields 

Our  chiefs  the  flying  elks  pursue, 
The  prize  a  richer  banquet  yields 

Than  Ban  or  Pandour  t  ever  knew ; 
Then  where  the  herb  of  wisdom  J  glows, 
Or  where  to  Kazan  nectar  flows. 

We  bid  our  cares  adieu ; 
While  round  the  bowl  with  fearless  glee 

We  sing  of  love  and  liberty. 

4. 

"  Xow  though  in  Alpine  wood  no  more 

Our  lawless  revelry  we  hide ; 
Tho'  chas'd  from  Elba's  envied  shore 

By  Saxon  wealth  and  Saxon  pride, 
Still  o'er  this  gem-fraught  mountain's  head. 
Or  to  yon  river's  golden  bed  § 

Our  weary  feet  we  guide ; 
Then  round  the  bowl  with  fearless  glee, 

We  sing  of  love  and  liberty  ! " 

Her  second  work  was  :  *'  The  Pleasures  of  Human 
Life  "  (London,  1812).  At  p.  8G  is  a  reference  to 
her  father,  and  in  a  note  (p.  99)  slie  says  :  **  These 
and  the  subsequent  lines  are  a  feeble  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  most  revered  and  lamented  father, 
whose  death  is  still  recent.    His  keen  wit  and  fluent 

*  A  fertile  district  in  Upper  or  Noi-them  Hungaiy  at  the  feet 
of  the  Carpathian  hills,  and  not  far  from  the  celebrated  cave  of 
Szelitz,  and  the  vineyards  of  Tokay. 

t  Titles  of  Grei*man  nobility. 

X  Tobacco  which  abounds  thei-e. 

§  Gold  mines  and  preciou^  stones  are  frequent  amon^  the 
Carpathian  mountains. 
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elocjuence  were  enriched  by  the  mildest  urbanity, 
and  his  profound  scholastic  knowledge  by  the  most 
endearing  social  virtues.  His  presence  was  the  light 
of  his  domestic  circle,  and  gave  joy  to  every  society 
he  entered.  Ever  devoting  his  rare  talents  to  the 
purest  philanthropy,  he  beautified  religion  by  his 
example."  Miss  Vardill  does  not  refer  to  her 
father's  interest  in  the  drama,  but  a  play  entitled 
"  The  Unknown "  was  performed  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre  in  1819,  and  was  written  by  Dr.  Vardill* 

There  is  a  long  and  eulogistic  notice  of  the 
"  Pleasures  of  Human  Life"  in  the  *  European'  for 
April,  1812,  and  in  the  course  of  it  her  author- 
ship of  *  Poems  and  Translations '  is  revealed  (p. 
275). 

The  '  European  Magazine '  for  Xovember,  ISM, 
contains  an  ''  Epitaph  designed  for  William  Frank- 
lin, Esq.,  late  Governer  of  Xew  Jersey,  Ob.  Nov. 
IG,  aged  82."  This  is  signed  A.  J.  V.*^  So  are  the 
"  Elegiac  Verses  on  the  Death  of  Miss  Charlotte 
Demys  "  who  died  at  the  age  of  15,  in  the  numl)er 
for  October,  1815  (p.  357).  The  third  edition  of 
'  Poems  and  Translations,'  does  not  include  any  of 
V.'s  contributions,  but  neither  does  it  include  the 
pieces  signed  A.  J.  V.  The  'probable  reason  is  the 
desire  to  preserve  the  character  of  the  first  vohime 
as  a  collection  of  juvenilia.  The  identity  of  Y.  and 
Anna  Jane  Vardill  is  pretty  clearly  indicated  in  a 
poem  in  the  *  European  '  for  September,  1819  (vol. 
Ixxiv,  p.  2G1). 


*  R.  Inglis,  in  *  Xotes  and  Queries/  second  series,  ii,  437. 
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To  Hkr  who  Deserves  it. 

Addressed  and  inscribed  to  Miss  F****^^ 

"  No  envy  mingles  with  my  praise. 
Thongli  could  my  heart  repine 
At  any  Poet's  happier  lays. 
It  would, — it  must  at  thine  !  " 

Cow  per, 

'*'  Round  the  cloud-kissing  margin  of  Helicon's  spring, 
To  the  lute  of  Apollo  the  Graces  were  dancing  ; 
But  the  Muses  had  quarrelFd,  and  now  to  their  King, 
To  beg  his  decision,  their  steps  were  advancing, 
Yet  deem  not,  that  their's  was  that  contest  of  hate, 
Which  sours  with  its  passions  all  mortal  debate ; — 
No ! — Harmonv  e'en  from  their  discord  arose. 
And  when  friends  thus  dispute,  they  can  never  be  foes ; 
— But  now  for  the  cause — To  a  daughter  of  earth. 
Whom  Science,  and  Poetry,  blest  at  her  birth. 
The  sisters  had  given  so  much  of  their  art. 
And  so  much  with  their  protegee's  skill  were  delighted; 
That,  while  each  wish'd  to  rule  unrestrain'd  in  her  heart, 
They  all  were  averse  to  sway  o'er  it  united. 

"  Cried  Thalia, — '  She's  mine  ! — every  trace  of  her  pen 
Has  shewn  it  already, — will  prove  it  again — 
Lampidosa's  wild  Legends,  all  genius,  are  glowing 
With  wit,  like  our  Helicon's  rill,  ever  flowing ; 
Not  dismal,  and  sad,  like  a  Melo-drama,  darkling  I 
But  lively  and  bright,  with  my  gaiety  sparkling — 
While  Humanity^s  pleasures  proclaim  in  each  line. 
That  their  Authoress  must  be  a  pu})il  of  mine  ! ' 

**  With   an    air   somewhat  proud, — like   a  Goddess  when 
vext — 
Stern  Melpomene  spoke,  and  her  claim  advanced  next. 
To  her  sister  she  said, — '  Flirting  trifler  !  away, — 
Shall  the  mind  which  I've  formed  for  all  hearts  to  admire. 
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Yield  its  powers  to  the  fancies  of  thy  fickle  sway, 
And  be  ruled  by  the  whims  of  the  laughing  Thalia  ? 
Forbid  it,  those  feelings  inspired  by  her  lay, 
When  the  Rosebud  of  Britain  had  faded  away; 
When  the  Bride's  Dirge  of  Death  round  the  Green  Island 

floated, 
And  its  voice  o'er  the  Silver  Sea  w^oe  had  denoted!— 
Like  my  Byron  she  thrills  every  nerve  of  the  soul, 
Terror,  pity,  and  love,  own  her  magic  control, 
And  spell-bound  by  me,  with  dark  Tragedy's  zone, 
The  strains  of  fair  Anna,  are  strains  of  my  own !' 

"'Twould  be  useless  to  tell,  all  the  con's  and  the  pro's 
And  the  pleadings — which  long  before  Phoebus  arose, 
How  Clio,  Euterpe,  Calliope,  join'd 
To  establish  their  claims  to  the  realms  of  her  mind, 
Till  at  length,  said  Apollo,  '  Let  jarring  no  more 
Be  heard  from  those  lips,  which  all  music  should  be ; 
But  soften  your  glances,  and  peace  to  restore, 
Attend  my  decision,  and  mark  my  decree. 
To  none  but  to  me  can  your  Anna  belong — 
Who  dare  claim  without  rival,  this  votary  of  song  ? 

"  '  When  e'en  by  yourselves  it  is  own'd  that  Earth's  daughter 
Excels  all  alike,  in  the  arts  ye  have  taught  her; 
No  more  theu  betwixt  ye,  her  talents  shall  lay. 
She  must  be  your  equal — the  Muse  of  her  day ; 
And,  trust  me,  her  genius  her  own  will  advance. 
For  all  gifts  shall  unite,  in — The  Muse  of  Romance!^" 

J.T. 
Thursday,  September,  24th,  1818. 

In  this,  whilst  several  of  V.'s  contributions  are 
identified,  her  Christian  name,  Anna,  is  also  revealed. 

Apart  from  "  Christobell,"  there  is  one  of  Miss 
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Vardill's  contributions  to  the  *  European  Magazine ' 
that  demands  special  notice.  An  anonymous  poem, 
sometimes  called  "  Lines  to  a  Skeleton,"  sometimes 
*'  Lines  to  a  Skull,"  has  had  a  wide  popularity  and 
has  been  included  in  various  anthologies.  Finding 
it  in  "  Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers,  gathered  by 
William  AVrightson  "  (York:  J.  Hodgson,  1868),  I 
attributed  the  verses  to  him  in  an  article  w^hich 
appeared  in  *  Xotes  and  Queries '  (seventh  series, 
xii,  481). 

I  find  it,  however,  with  the  signature  of  V.  in  the 
*  European  '  for  November,  1816.  It  will  be  worth 
while  to  give  this  impressive  poem  as  it  came  from 
the  author's  pen,  for  the  text  is  sometimes  found 
modified,  and  not  always  for  the  better. 

A  Fragment  found  in  a  Skkleton  Case. 

"  Behold  this  ruin  !  'twas  a  skull, 
Once  of  etherial  spirit  full : 
This  narrow  cell  was  Life's  retreat ; 
This  space  was  Thought's  mysterious  seat. 
What  beauteous  pictures  fill'd  that  spot ! 
What  dreams  of  pleasure  long  forgot ! 
Nor  Love,  nor  Joy,  nor  Hope,  nor  Fear, 
Has  left  one  trace,  one  record  here  ! 

*'  Beneath  this  mould'ring  canopy 
Once  shone  the  bright  and  busy  eye  ; 
But  start  not  at  the  dismal  void ! — 
If  Social  Love  that  eye  employed ; 
If  with  no  lawless  fire  it  gleam'd, 
But  through  the  dew  of  kindness  beam'd  ; — 
That  eye  shall  be  for  ever  bright, 
When  stars  and  suns  have  lost  their  light. 
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"  Here  in  this  silent  cavern  hung 
The  ready,  swift,  and  tuneful  tongue : 
If  Falsehood's  honey  it  disdain'd, 
And  when  it  could  not  praise  was  chain'd; — 
If  bold  in  Virtue's  cause  it  spoke, 
Yet  gentle  Concord  never  broke ; 
That  tuneful  tongue  shall  plead  for  Thee 
When  Death  unveils  Eternity. 

"  Say,  did  these  fingers  delve  the  mine !" 
Or  with  its  envied  rubies  shine  ? 
To  hew  the  rock,  or  wear  the  gem. 
Can  nothing  now  avail  to  them ; 
And  if  the  page  of  truth  they  sought, 
And  comfort  to  the  mourner  brought, 
These  hands  a  richer  meed  shall  claim 
Than  all  that  waits  on  wealth  or  fame. 

"  Avails  it  whether  bare  or  shod. 
These  feet  the  path  of  duty  trod 
If  from  the  bower  of  joy  they  fled 
To  soothe  Affliction's  humble  bed  ; 
If  Grandeur's  guilty  bribe  they  spurn'd. 
And  home  to  Virtue's  lap  return'd; — 
These  feet  with  angel's  wings  shall  vie, 
And  tread  the  palace  of  the  sky !  " 

Mr.  E.  H.  Coleridge  had  been  inclined  to  attribute 
"  Cliristobell "  to  James  Hogg,  but  on  these  notes 
being  submitted  to  him  lie-has  adopted  the  theory 
they  are  intended  to  support  and  at  once  supplied 
an  important  piece  of  additional  evidence.  How 
came  V.  to  be  familiar  with  Coleridge's  work  ?  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Diary '  of  Henrv 
Crabb  Robinson,  who  records  : 

"December  19th,  1814.  Took  tea  with  the  Flaxman's 
and  read  to  them  and  Miss  Vardel  [so  he  spells  the  name 
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here,  though  elsewhere  more  correctly,  Vardill]  Cole- 
ridge's '  Christobell '  with  which  they  were  all  delighted, 
Flaxman  more  than  I  expected/'     (^  Diary '  \,  465.) 

I  have  been  obliged  to  give  these  facts  in  some 
detail  in  order  to  show  the  process  of  identification. 
To  me  they  appeared  conclusive,  and  it  was  a  great 
^^ratification  to  find  that  they  convinced  Mr.  B.  H. 
Coleridge,  to  whom  one  naturally  looks  for  light  and 
leading  in  Coleridgean  problems. 

Some  biographical  details  have  incidentally  been 
given  in  this  statement  of  the  data  which  convinced 
me  that  Miss  Vardill  was  the  writer  of  "  Christobell." 
It  is  more  than  half  a  century  since  she  died,  but  I 
have  been  able  to  communicate  with  representatives 
and  friends  of  the  family  and  in  this  way  to  add  some 
additional  facts.*  That  she  wrote  ''  Christobell " 
was  known  to  her  relations. 

The  authoress  of  "  Christobell  "  was  born  Novem- 
ber 19th,  1781,  at  81,  Norton  Street,  Portland 
Road,  London.  She  began  to  write  at  a  very 
early  age.  Her  first  volume  contained  poems 
written  between  ten  and  sixteen.  Two  letters 
from  Lord  Moira  have  been  preserved  which  relate 
to  the  negotiations  about  the  dedication  of  the  book 
to  that  hapless  princess  whose  untimely  death  was 
so  greatly  mourned. 

*  I  have  to  express  my  warm  thanks  to  Mr.  John  P.  Allan,  writer, 
Glasgow,  Mr.  Charles  Birtwhistle,  J.P.,  Stroud,  Mr.  Adam  Brown, 
writer,  Kirkcudbright,  Mrs.  Anna  Jane  Niven  Candlish,  Leicester, 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Kabeny,  Scarborough,  and  Mr.  J.  Ai-thur  Slingsby, 
J.P.,  Skipton,  to  whom  I  am  specially  indebted  for  important  and 
precise  data. 
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December  10th,  lb<)8. 
My  Dear  Sir, — I  am  liappy  to  tell  you  that  Prince>5 
Charlotte  accepts  with  great  pleasure  the  dedication  of 
Miss  Vardill's  Poems,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  Mi:?:^ 
Vardill's  name  appearing  on  the  title-page  or  subjoined  to 
the  dedication  if  her  delicacy  would  wish  it  otherwise. 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
W.  Fusteen,  Esq.  •  Moiea. 

St.  James'  Place, 

February  11th,  1809. 

Madam, — My  own  acknowledgments  for  the  book  with 
which  you  honoured  me  appeared  a  poor  return  for  your 
flattering  compliments,  and  they  seemed  still  more  inade- 
quate when  measured  with  the  gratification  which  I  had  in 
the  perusal  of  your  Poems.  I  therefore  wished  to  render 
them  less  inacceptable  by  transmitting  at  the  same  time 
those  thanks  which  I  knew  the  Prince  of  Wales  would 
commission  me  to  offer  as  soon  as  he  should  have  been  able 
to  rend  the  work.  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  1 
now  obey  his  commands  in  expressing  to  you,  madam,  the 
Prince's  sense  of  your  polite  attention  as  well  as  his 
assurance  of  the  pleasure  he  found  in  what  he  has  been 
studying.  Insignificant  as  my  professions  of  obligation 
must  be  after  those  of  His  Royal  Highness,  allow  me  still 
to  add  them,  and  believe,  madam,  that  I  have  the  honour 
to  remain 

Your  very  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

Miss  Vardill.  Moira. 

She  was  a  most  constant  contributor  to  the  '  Euro- 
pean Magazine '  whilst  it  was  the  property  of  the 
Asperne  family.  The  editor  appreciated  her  work: 
"The  Contributions  of  V.,"  he  says,  "are  always 
acceptable  "  (vol.  Ixvii,  377)  ;  and  again :  "  We  can 
assure  our  correspondent  Henrictis — N.O.P. — M.A.L. 
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T.I^.A.— L.  of  Bath  and  several  other  inquirers  that 

the   beautiful   poetical   tales  signed  V.  are  original 

and  not  extracted  from  the  works  of  either  Scott, 

Southey  or   Lord  Byron  "   (vol.    xvii,  473).       She 

ceased  to  write  for  it  soon  after  it  changed  hands. 

It    must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Aspernes 

relinquished  the  proprietorship  at  a  period  when 

another  and  absorbing  interest  was  entering  into 

lier  life.     After  her  marriage  to  Mr.  James  Niven, 

of  Glenarm,  on  May  17th,  1822,  at  the  New  Church, 

Marylebone,  she  ceased,  if  not  to  write,  at  all  events 

to  publish.     We  catch  glimpses  of  her  before  and 

after  marriage  in  Crabb  Robinson's  '  Diary.'     We 

read  : 

"March  1st,  1820.  Took  tea  at  Flaxman's.  I  had  not 
seen  him  since  his  loss.  There  was  an  unusual  tenderness 
in  his  manner.  He  insisted  on  making  me  a  present  of 
several  books,  Dante's  '  Penitential  Psahns '  and  [a  blank 
in  the  Diary],  both  in  ItaHan,  and  'Erasmus's  Dialogues,* 
as  if  he  thought  he  might  be  suddenly  taken  away  and 
wished  me  to  have  some  memorial  of  him. 

"The  visits  on  the  whole,  was  a  comfortable  one.  I  then 
sat  an  hour  with  Miss  Vardill,  who  related  an  interesting 
anecdote  of  Madame  de  Stael.  A  country  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  had  accidentally  met  with  an 
English  translation  of  '  Delphine '  and  '  Corinne,'  which 
so  powerfully  affected  her  in  her  secluded  life  as  quite  to 
turn  her  brain.  And  hearing  that  Madame  de  Stael  was 
in  London  she  wrote  to  her,  offering  to  become  her 
attendant  or  amanuensis.  Madame  de  Stael's  secretary,  in 
a  formal  answer,  declined  the  proposal.  But  her  admirer 
was  so  intent  on  being  in  her  service  in  some  way  that  she 
came  up  to  London  and  stayed  a  few  days  with  a  friend, 
who  took  her  to  the  great  novelist,  and  speaking  in  French, 
gave  a  hint  of  the  young  girl's  mind.     Madame  de  Stael, 
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with  great  promptitude  and  kindness,  administered  the 
only  remedy  that  was  likely  to  be  effectual.  The  girl 
almost  threw  herself  at  her  feet,  and  earnestly  begged  V} 
be  received  by  her.  The  Baroness  very  kindly,  but 
decidedly,  remonstrated  with  her  on  the  follv  of  her  desire. 
*  You  may  think,'  she  said,  *  it  is  an  enviable  lot  to  travel 
over  Europe  and  see  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  distin- 
guished in  the  world,  but  the  joys  of  home  are  more  solid, 
domestic  life  affords  more  permanent  happiness  than  any 
that  fame  can  give.  You  have  a  father — 1  have  none ;  you 
have  a  home — I  was  led  to  travel  because  I  was  driven  from 
mine.  Be  content  with  your  lot:  if  you  knew  mine  j<*a 
would  not  desire  it.'  With  such  admonitions  she  dismissed 
the  petitioner.  The  cure  was  complete.  The  young  woman 
returned  to  her  father,  became  more  steadily  industrioos, 
and  without  even  speaking  of  her  adventure  with  Madame 
de  Stael,  silently  profited  by  it.  She  is  now  living  a  life  of 
great  respectability,  and  her  friends  consider  that  her  cure 
was  wrought  by  the  only  hand  by  which  it  could  have  been 
effected." 

In  1826  he  writes  : 

"During  this  year  I  was  made  executor  to  a  Mr:?. 
Vardill,  a  character.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  clerg}- 
man,  an  American  loyalist,  a  friend  of  old  General 
Franklyn.  The  will  had  this  singular  devise  in  it,  that 
Mrs.  Vardill  left  the  residue  of  her  estate,  real  and  personal, 
to  accumulate  till  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Niven,  was  fifty-two 
years  of  age.  I  mention  this  will,  however,  to  refer  to  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  law  cases  which  our 
courts  of  law  have  witnessed  since  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland.  The  litigation  arose  not  out  of  the  will,  but 
out  of  a  pending  suit,  to  take  from  her  property  in  her 
possession.  The  question  was  whether  a  child  legitimated 
in  Scotland  by  the  marriage  (after  his  birth)  of  his  father 
and  mother  can  inherit  lands  in  England.  But,  happily  for 
my  friend,  the  English  lawyers  were  almost  unanimously  of 
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th©  opposite  opinion.     Connected  with  this  decision  is  an 
act  of  Lord  Brougham's,  so  curious  that  it  deserves  a  place 
in  the  future  biography  of  his  lordship.     I  will  therefore 
relate  it  here.     The  trial,  at  York,  took  place  while  Mrs. 
Vardill  lived.     The  special  verdict  was  argued  in  B.  R., 
and     judgment    given    unanimously    in     favour    of     the 
defendant.*     There  was  then  an  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  it  was  argued  before  Lord  Chancellor  Lynd- 
liurst.t     The  judges  attended,  and  a  certificate  was  put  in 
giving  an  opinion  also  in  our  favour,  but  Lord  Chancellor 
Lyndhurst  went  out   of   office  without  giving  judgment. 
I3rongham   came   in  office.      Nothing  was  done.      As  we 
were  in  possession  with  a  judgment  in  our  favour,  it  was 
not  our  business  to  stir.     And  so  matters  remained  till  we 
were  startled,  not  to  say  alarmed,  by  Lord  Brougham's 
rising  in  the  HouseJ  and  making  a  speech  to  this  effect : 
*  I  have  to  move  that  a  case  which  has  long  been  waiting 
for  your  lordships'  judgment — Birtwistle  'r.  Vardill — should 
be  argued  again  by  a  single  counsel,  that  judgment  may  be 
^iven.'      He  then  stated  the  point,  and  proceeded:      ^I 
argued  this  case  for  the  English  heir,  and  my  argument 
was  successful,  for  the  learned  judges  gave  in  a  certificate 
in  favour  of  my  client,  but  my  argument  was  a  very  bad 
one,  and  the  learned  judges  were  all  wrong.     In  fact,  my 
lords,  the  learned  counsel  who  argued  the   case  for  the 
Scotch  heir  never  understood  the  case,  and  the  right  argu- 
ment was  not  used.     I  knew  what  it  was,  and  I  knew  that 
I  had  no  answer  to  it.     I  therefore  move  that  it  be  heard 
again.'  §     On  this  Lord  Lyndhurst  rose  and  said,  that  the 

*  See  5  Bai-nwall  and  CreswelFs  *  Reports/  p.  438. 

t  In  1830. 

+  September  2nd,  1835. 

§  This  is  a  paraphrase  only  of  Lord  Brougham's  speech,  which  will 
be  found  fully  reported  in  2  Clark  and  Finelly's  *  Reports  of  Cases 
in  the  House  of  Lords/  p.  582.  But  the  official  i-eport  shows  that 
his  Lordship  stated  himself  to  have  argued  the  case  in  support  of  the 
English  heir  8  claim,  and  to  have  succeeded  on  gi-oimds  which  he  had 
maintained  professionally  at  the  Bar,  but  which  were  unsatisfactory 
VOL.  XXVIII.  7 
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case  had  been  argued  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  one 
side,  and  by  very  eminent  and  distinguished  persons  on 
the  other ;  and  he  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  argued  again. 
The  argument  was,  of  course,  ordered.  Now,  what  makes 
this  so  curious  is  that  the  argument  which  was  delivered, 
as  Lord  Brougham  said,  by  one  who  did  not  understand 
the  case,  was  the  argument  of  Lord  Brougham  himself. 
This  blunder  is  easily  accounted  for. 

"On  the  trial  at  York,  Mrs.  Vardill's  counsel  were  Scarlett, 
Brougham,  and  Courtenay.  Af  t«r  the  verdict,  when  I  had 
become  interested  as  devisee  in  trust,  I  spoke  with 
Brougham  on  the  subject,  and  he  said,  'Don't  flatter 
yourself  that  we  shall  succeed,  for  the  law  is  against  ns. 
We  have  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.^  Knowing  this  I  objected 
to  Brougham's  being  chosen  to  argue  the  case  before  the 
Lords  (before  B.  R.  Courtenay  as  the  junior  argued  it,  and 
he  had  a  brief  to  take  notes).  It  being  found  thut  we  had 
left  Brougham  out  before  the  Lords  (we  had  Scarlett  and 
Courtenay),  the  plaintiff  put  in  Brougham  and  Tindal. 
Brougham  felt  very  strongly  in  this  case.  His  whole  heart 
and  soul  were  in  it.  When  it  was  argued  for  the  last  time 
by  Attorney-General  Campbell  for  the  plaintiff  in  error, 
aiid  by  Dampier  for  the  defendant.  Brougham  was  very 
busy  running  from  one  judge  to  another.  Our  attorney, 
Mr.  Law,  heard  him  say  to  Campbell  after  leaving  some  of 
the  judges, '  Damn  'em,  I  can't  shake  them.' " 

On  October  ist  of  that  year  Crabb  Robinson 
visited  the  Xive^s  at  their  house  at  Kirkcudbright 
and  made  this  entry  in  his  *  Diary.' 

"Mr.  Xiven,  no  slanderer  of  his  countrymen,  related  to  rae 
in  a  few  words  a  tale,  which  in  every  incident  makes  one 
think  how  Walter  Scott  would  have  worked  it  up.  Sir  — 
Gordon  wilfully  shot  his  neighbour.     The  man  nn'ght  have 

to  himself  sitting  in  the  House  as  a  judge    whereas  it  would  api^ar 
he  had  really  held  a  brief  and  argued  for  the  Scot<'h  heir. 
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been  cured,  but  he  preferred  dying,  that  his  murderer 
might  be  hanged.  The  Gordon  fled,  and  lived  many  years 
in  exile,  till  he  was  visited  by  a  friend.  Sir  —  Maxwell, 
who  persuaded  him  that  the  affair  was  forgotten,  and  that 
he  might  return.  The  friends  travelled  together  in 
Edinburgh,  and  there  they  attended  together  the  public 
worship  of  God  in  the  Kirk.  In  the  middle  of  the  service 
the  Maxwell  cried  aloud,  '  Shut  all  the  doors,  here  is  a 
murderer ! '  The  Gordon  was  seized,  tried,  and  hanged, 
and  the  Maxwell  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  grant  of  a 
Castle,  and  the  noble  demesnes  belonging  to  it.  The 
account  was  given  to  me  while  I  was  visiting  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  the  castle." 

Mr.  Nivendied  February  11th,  1830,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one.  There  was  one  child  of  the  marriage, 
Agnes  Vardill  Niven,  who  was  born  January  24th, 
1825.  After  her  husband's  death  Mrs.  Niven  re- 
turned to  England  and  lived  mainly  at  Woolwich 
Common  and  Skipton  in  Craven,  where  she  died  June 
4th,  1852.  Some  letters  written  by  her  to  her  cousin 
Mrs.  Kissock  are  in  the  possession  of  that  lady's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Candlish,  but  they  are  almost 
exclusively  of  domestic  interest.  The  only  child 
of  Anna  Vardill  and  James  Niven  died  unmarried 
at  Skipton  October  7th,  1872,  as  I  learn  from  her 
godson  Mr.  Arthur  Helder  Kaberry.  Mrs.  Niven 
left  behind  her  in  MS  a  diary  extending  from 
November,  1837,  to  September,  1848.  It  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  accounts  and  of  memoranda 
as  to  her  property.  The  entries  show,  however, 
that  during  her  widowhood  she  made  some  tours  at 
home  and  abroad.  Hastings,  the  Lake  District, 
Buxton,  Bristol,  Oxford,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Bath  are 
mentioned,  and  in  1843  she  visited  France  and  Italv. 
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Milan,  Parma,  Modena,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples, 
and  Turin  are  amongst  the  places  mentioned  in  this 
journey,  which  extended  over  ten  months.  She  was 
again  in  France  in  1845  and  in  1847,  when  she  also 
visited  Scotland.  The  diary  also  records  letters 
sent  to  Miss  Mitford,  and  has  many  references  to 
H.  Crabb  Robinson  and  the  legal  matters  in  which 
he  represented  her  interests.  Mr.  Slingsby  also 
possesses  a  MS  written  in  1830  for  her  daughter. 
It  has  prefixed  to  it  a  letter  of  great  interest,  which 
reads : 

December  31,  1830. 
My  Dear  Little  Daughter, — The  trifles  you  will  find  in 
my  portfolio  were  chiefly  written  for  a  young  friend  not 
more  than  twice  your  age.  She  had  a  very  infirm  mother, 
for  whose  amusement  she  placed  a  little  box  of  Athenian 
cedar,  the  gift  of  Professor  Flaxman,  in  the  coraer  of  her 
drawing-room;  and  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
aperture  in  its  side  slid  in  such  pieces  of  prose  or  verse  as 
they  thought  acceptable.  On  the  first  and  second  Wednes- 
days of  the  winter  months  the  Attic  Chest  was  unlocked 
by  its  owner  after  tea,  and  the  contents  read  to  the  small 
party  of  her  select  friends.  On  the  last  of  these  evenings 
each  acknowledged  his  or  her  share,  and  a  dance  concluded 
the  social  pastime.  My  dear  friend's  marriage  with  Sir 
John  Franklin,  whose  adventures  at  the  North  Pole  you 
have  already  heard,  and  her  early  death  closed  the  Attic 
Chest;  and  its  principal  contributors,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin's  only  son.  Dr.  Hutton  [or  Hatton]  and  his 
grandson,  Flaxman  and  his  gifted  wife  and  sisters,  William 
Hayley  and  two  or  three  friends  of  Walter  Scott  and  Lord 
Byron  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  are  gone  from  us. 
Many  of  the  tales  composed  in  prose  or  verse  have  appeared 
in  annuals  or  other  miscellanies,  some  you  will  find  in 
manuscript,  and  three  were  added  lately,  to  preserve  in 
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remembrance  facts  which  seemed  to  prove  that  many 
evils  in  a  woman's  life  might  be  prevented  by  an  early 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  her  place  and 
property.  This  year  deprived  you  of  the  Father  who 
would  have  guarded  both,  therefore  I  can  offer  you  no 
better  gift  for  the  next.* 

The  "Imitations  of  Minor  Greek  Poets"  and  the 
*'  Pleasures  of  Human  Life  "  were  intended  only  for  the 
perusal  of  a  fond  parent  and  partial  friend — your  Grand- 
father and  Lindley  Murray.  The  fragments  of  the  Attic 
Chest  are  more  calculated  for  your  amusement,  having 
been  collected  from  the  conversation  of  the  antiquaries, 
travellers  and  civilians  who  attended  its  owner's  happy 
evenings.  The  pleasures  of  remembering  such  conversa- 
tions is  one  of  the  many  advantages  gained  by  a  habit  of 
attention  to  every  source  of  knowledge.  If  these  relics 
enliven  or  improve  yours,  the  Attic  Chest  will  be  still 
delightful  to  your  fond  mother,  A.  J.  N. 

Probably  the  portfolio  named  in  the  letter  con- 
tained printed  copies  of  such  contributions  to  the 
Attic  Chest  as  had  been  published.  The  list 
includes  many  that  appeared  in  the  *  European 
Magazine/ 

The  first  wife  of  Sir  John  Franklin  was  Eleanor 
Jane  Porden,  a  lad}'^  of  literary  tastes,  some  of  whose 
poems  were  printed  and  had  a  certain  amount  of 
success  in  the  social  circles  in  which  she  moved. 
She  died  in  1825. 

The  unsolved  problem  of  "  Christabel "  is  the 
character  of  Geraldine.  Who  and  what  is  she? 
On  the  answer  to  this  question  depends  the  nature 

*  This  refera  to  three  articles  which  Mrs.  Niven  has  dated  1830, 
and  described  in  the  table  of  contents  as :  "A  Little  Girl's  Law- 
Book,"  Part  I ;  "  A  Young  Lady's  Law-Book,"  Pai-t  II ;  "An  Old 
Lawyer's  Legends/'  Part  III. 
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of  any  possible  sequel  to  Coleridge's  magnific^Dt 
fragment.  The  poet,  whilst  declaring  that  he  had 
the  story  all  complete  in  his  mind,  appears  to  have 
kept  the  secret  locked  in  his  own  breast.  There  is 
no  hint  extant  as  to  his  intentions.  Anna  A'^ardiirs 
continuation  of  the  legend  is  as  wild  as  Coleridge's 
poem,  and  although  it  is  not  so  beautiful,  it  is  not 
without  a  weird  charm.  For  her  Geraldine  is  the 
Witch  of  the  lake,  who  has  for  a  time  escaped  from 
Merlin's  spell.  The  Magician  raises  the  spirit  of 
Sir  Leoline's  dead  wnfe  and  from  her  learns  that 
Gerald  ine's  power  will  pass  away  at  the  moment  of 
the  espousal  of  Christobell  and  her  own  true  knight. 
And  with  the  discomfiture  of  Geraldine  the  story 
ends.  How  well  the  Coleridgean  manner  is  echoed 
may  be  shown  by  two  quotations : 

"  Lord  Leoline  sat  in  chair  of  pride, 

The  white-armed  stranger  by  his  side — 
O  bright  was  the  glance  she  gave  to  view. 
When  back  her  amaranth  locks  slie  threw  ! 
It  was  like  the  moon's  on  the  fountain  brim 
Wlien  the  amber  clouds  around  her  skim  ; 
The  rubies  that  on  her  bosom  flamed 
Seemed  of  her  richer  hps  ashamed : 
There  never  was  lovely  lady  seen 
Like  the  stranger-guest,  fair  Geraldine.'' 

A  messenger  brings  a  goblet  of  crysolite  with  a 
message  from  Sir  Roland.  The  goblet  is  filled  by 
Sir  Leoline,  who  places  it  in  the  lady's  hand  : 

"  But  the  crysolite  changed  as  she  touched  its  brim 
And  the  gem  on  its  sapphire  edge  grew  dim — 
The  lamps  are  quenched  in  their  sockets  of  gold. 
The  hour  is  past  and  the  bell  has  toll'd." 
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Then  comes  the  transformation  scene,  for  as  the 
spells  of  Geraldine  are  exhausted  she  falls  again 
under  the  more  potent  influence  of  Merlin  : 

"  There  sits  a  dame  of  royal  iiiieii, 
But  her  lips  are  pearly,  her  locks  are  green ; 
'J'he  eider-down  hides  her  speckled  breast, 
The  fangs  of  the  sea-wolf  clasp  her  vest; 

,  And  those  orbs,  once  bluer  than  western  skies, 
Are  shrunk  to  the  rings  of  the  serpent's  eyes. 

"  '  Witch  of  the  lake  !    I  know  thee  now, 
Thrice  three  hundred  years  are  gone 
Since  beneath  my  cave 
In  the  western  wave 
I  doomed  thee  to  rue  and  weep  alone. 
And  writ  thy  shame  on  thy  breast  and  brow. 

"  '  But  those  and  thy  envious  fiends  in  vain 
Have  risen  to  mock  my  power  again, 
Tlie  spell  which  in  thy  bosom  waketh 

No  holy  virgin's  lips  can  stain ; 
The  spell  that  in  thy  false  eye  lurketh 

But  for  an  hour  can  truth  enchain. 

"  '  Not  ev'n  thy  serpent  eye  could  keep 
Its  ire  near  guiltless  Beatty's  sleep; 
The  spirit  of  evil  could  not  dare 
To  look  on  heav'n — for  heav'n  is  there. 

Thy  liour  is  past — thy  spells  I  sever  ; 

Witch  of  the  wave,  descend  for  ever !'" 

So  ends  "  Christobell/' 

It  is  not  claimed  that  Anna  Vardill  can  be  placed 
in  any  conspicuous  position  among  the  women  writers 
of  Britain.  But  high  culture,  artistic  taste  and  a 
poetical  temperament  were  certainly  hers.  She 
shared  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  age  that,  breaking 
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conventional  trammels,  felt  the  magic  of  the  legends 
and  the  folklore  to  be  found  on  the  Scottish 
hills  and  in  the  Yorkshire  dales.  Her  talent,  though 
not  strikingly  original,  was  sympathetic  to  the  same 
influences  that  moved  Scott  and  Bvron.  In  the 
one  effort  by  which  she  will  now  be  remembered 
Anna  Vardill  caught  the  echo  of  Coleridge's  wild 
and  spiritual  music.  In  her  "  Christobell "  we 
have  something  of  the  glamour  of  the  great  poet 
who  had  fed  on  honey-dew, 

"And  drunk  the  milk  of  Pai*adise." 
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[nstrument;  On  Lindley  Murray *s  Works ;  On  an  Ice  Plant. 
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All  Hungarian  Gipsy's  Song;  A  Wandering  Savoyard's 
Tale ;  A  Spanish  Serenade  and  Reply ;  A  Portuguese 
Kondeau  from  Canioens;  A  Sonnet  from  Petrarch;  An 
Italian  Madrigal ;  A  Portrait  from  the  French ;  A  French 
Madrigal ;  A  Scotch  Ballad ;  An  Ancient  Minstrel's  Lay. 

Songs :  A  Canzonet  for  Three  Friends,  written  at  thirteen 
years  of  age ;  War  Song  sent  to  the  Craven  Legion ; 
A  Song  for  the  19th  Century;  A  Welsh  Student's  Wish; 
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There  was  a  second  edition  in  1812.  The  third  edition 
has  also  "  An  Essay  on  Music."  To  this  is  the  following 
foot-note :  "  This  essay  was  begun  at  ten  years  of  age.  The 
writer's  accidental  loss  of  sight  detained  it  from  the  press 
till  the  third  edition  had  been  published."  The  copy 
of  the  third  edition  in  the  British  Museum  is  dated  1809. 
The  explanation  is  that  an  engraved  as  well  as  a  printed 
title-page  was  issued  in  1809,  and  this  was  inserted  in  each 
subsequent  edition  with  the  number  of  the  edition  piiuted 
on  it,  but  retaining  the  printers'  imprint  of  1809. 

The  British  Museum  copy  of  the  third  edition  has  lost  the 
printed  title-page  and  retains  only  the  engraved  one  of  1809. 
No  doubt  it  was  issued  after  1816.  Another  bibliographical 
curiosity  about  the  third  edition  is  that  the  page  on  which 
the  "Essay  on  Music"  begins  is  numbered  199,  the 
leaf  immediately  preceding  it,  and  which  formed  the  last 
leaf  of  the  second  edition,  being  ignored  altogether, 
although    it   contains   two    small   poems,    the   pagination 
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following   on    from   the   leaf   preceding   that  which  was 
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an  Arctic  Navigator's  Journal  (in  prose) ;  259,  Winter  in  the 
Country  to  Winter  in  the  Town ;  289,  An  Arctic  Islander  in 
London  (in  prose) ;  356,  The  Arctic  Moon ;  385,  Origin 
of  an  Arctic  Colony  (in  prose);  439,  Sir  Locrine;  481, 
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West  of  Scotland]  (in  prose) ;  536,  The  Banquet  Song  of 
the  Tonga  Islanders  :  verified  from  a  literal  translation. 

Ixxv,  9,  105,  [St.  Mark's  Eve  in  Yorkshire]  208,  297, 
393,  487,  Relics  of  Popular  Superstitions  (continued)  (in 
prose) ;  54,  The  Queen's  Bower ;  148,  The  Lykewake 
Dirge;  262,  The  Carnival  of  Corfu ;  355,  A  Bridal  Serenade: 
By  a  modern  Welsh  Harper ;  454,  The  Glow-worm  to  the 
Moon ;  544,  The  Minute  Bell  ;  9,  Tales  of  To-day  (in 
prose),  (first  not  signed),  105  (signed  V.),  201, 297,  393, 489. 
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Ixxvi,  66,  Anotber  Edition  of  Edwin  and  Angelina  : 
from  a  Collector's  Portfolio ;  165,  On  a  New  Made  Grave 
near  Bolton  Priory ;  265,  Winter  in  Town  to  Winter  in 
the  Country ;  356,  The  Blind  Traveller ;  455,  The  Marine 
Society's  Appeal  to  the  Ladies  of  Great  Britain;  456,  The 
Prodigal  to  His  Wife ;  543,  Le  Pas  Trois :  an  epigram 
from  M.  de  Lewis. 

Ixxvii,  9,  Tales  of  To-day  (continued)  ;  53,  The  Pilfering 
Poet's  Apology  to  his  Judges ;  153,  Annals  of  Public 
Justice :  The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  and  a  Gipsy  Chief 
(in  prose) ;  166,  The  Eldest  King  of  Britain :  Llewellyn's 
Dream  [on  the  Deaths  of  George  III  and  the  Duke  of 
Kent]  ;  201,  Annals,  etc. :  an  Austrian  Assassin  (in  prose) ; 
260,  A  Walk  to  Ilkley ;  297,  Annals,  etc. :  The  Western 
Assize  Court  in  1689  (in  prose) ;  357,  On  Seeing  the 
Flower  called  Honesty  in  a  Lady's  Cap ;  393,  Annals,  etc. : 
The  Bronze  Statue  (in  prose)  ;  430,  The  White  Horse  of 
Wharfdale  ;  489,  Annals,  etc.;  The  Brothers  of  Dijon  (in 
prose)  ;  536,  St.  Valentine's  Eve,  or  the  Fireside  Fairies. 

Ixxxviii,  13,  Annals,  etc.  :  The  Czar  and  the  Czarawitz 
(in  prose) ;  105,  Annals,  etc. :  The  Traveller's  Dream  (in 
prose) ;  153,  A  Freemason's  Epitaph  near  Bagdad  ;  201, 
Annals,  etc. :  II  due  Gobbi  (in  prose) ;  263,  An  English- 
man's Farewell  to  a  Converzazione  ;  297,  Annals,  etc. :  The 
Black  Gondola  (in  prose);  352,  An  Exile's  Dream;  389, 
Annals,  etc. :  Count  OrloflE's  Divorce  (in  prose) ;  454,  The 
Yew  in  Skipton  Castle ;  489,  Annals,  etc. :  Queen  Mary's 
Cross  (in  prose) ;  548,  The  Farewell  Cup  to  the  Dead  at  a 
Highland  Funeral. 

Ixxix,  9,  105,  202,  303,  400,  The  Secrets  of  Cabalism 
(in  prose);  73,  A  Christmas  Carol;  167,  The  Pelican  and 
the  Swan ;  229,  An  Unexpected  Heir's  Legacy ;  259,  The 
Stroll  of  the  Last  Sylph ;  360,  A  Fragment  from  a 
Lawyer's  Portfolio ;  457,  The  Keep  of  Windsor  Castle :  a 
fragment  from  tradition ;  492,  The  Last  Secret  of  Cabalism 
(in  prose)  ;  553,  La  Morte  d' Arthur ;  or  the  Legend  of  Sir 
Launcelot.    Collected  from  the  MS  in  the  Harleian  Library. 
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Ixxx,  The  Coronation  Eve  [on  the  Coronation  of  George 
IV],  127,  217;  6,  Denon's  Hundred  Days  in  England  (in 
prose) ;  144,  Wit  and  Reason;  261,  A  Whisper  at  a  Con- 
versazione; 310,  412,  511,  The  Last  Leaf  of  tlie  Parish 
Register  (in  prose)  ;  320,  A  Traveller's  Story ;  508,  The 
Hermit  of  Loch  Lomond. 

Ixxxi,  9,  120,  218,  310,  411,  506,  My  Godmother's 
Legacy;  or  the  Art  of  Consoling  (in  prose);  26,  The 
Prisoners  of  Mount  St.  Michael;  112,  The  Boat  of  the 
Stars  ;  214,  Malham  Tarn ;  325,  The  Fairies'  Nursery  :  an 
April  Dream. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge,  who  was  in  the 
Chair,  then  spoke  as  follows  : 

I  think  that  we  shall  all  agree  that  Dr.  Axon  has 
brought  to  a  very  triumphant  finis  a  difl&cult  piece 
of  literary  investigation,  and  that  he  has  solved  once 
for  all  a  minor  literary  problem  which  has  teased, 
and  vexed,  and  baffled  many  patient  but  less 
successful  inquirers.  His  success  is  the  reward  both 
of  exhaustive  and  thoughtful  research,  and  of  the 
literary  acumen  which  can  alone  make  good  use  of 
the  materials  so  acquired.  His  connection,  or  rather 
identification  of  V.,  first  with  feminine  authorship, 
then  with  the  editor's  tribute  to  Variella  (six  years, 
remember,  after  the  "  Gothic  Tale  "  appeared),  then 
with  the  Reverend  John  Vardill's  "Anacreontic," 
and  finally  with  Anna  Jane  Vardill,  had  proved  his 
point  before  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  name 
"  Vardill  "  might  be  mentioned  in  Henry  Crabb 
Robinson's  *  Diary,'  and  I  chanced  to  light  upon  a 
singular  confirmation  of  Dr.  Axon's  independent 
surmise.  I  had,  as  Dr.  Axon  points  out,  hazarded 
a  kind — perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say  a  shadow — 
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of  a  guess,  that  James  Hogg  might  hare  had  a  hand 
in  the  composition  of  "  Christobell."  For  I  had  dih- 
gently  read  V.'s  numerous  other  contributions  to 
the  '  European  Magazine,' and  I  couW  not  persuade 
myself  that  the  gleams  and  flashes  of  something  like 
poetry,  nay,  some  dozen  or  more  lines  which  Cole- 
ridge might  have  written  himself,  could  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  the  colourle?> 
diluted  effusions  which  appeared  in  each  number 
before  and  after  1815  under  the  same  signature. 
And,  moreover,  I  was  familiar  with  that  finest  and 
tenderest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  parodies,  Hogg's 
"  Cherub,"  modelled  upon  and  all  but  reaching  np  to 
Coleridge's  "  Kubla  Khan,"  which  was  published  in 
1817,  in  the  anonymous  collection  of  parodies, 
entitled  the  *  Poetic  Mirror.' 

So  rare  and  so  delicate  is  the  melody  that  Rol>ert 
Browning,  who  had  unearthed  it  from  some  forgotten 
magazine,  sent  it  as  a  genuine  Coleridgean  lyric  to 
James  Dykes  Campbell,  who  sent  it  on  to  me.  Alas  I 
I  was  obliged  to  tell  Mr.  Campbell  that  the  "Cherub" 
was  a  manufactured  freak,  a  kind  of  Barnum's 
LusHs  Xatumr^  and  thenceforth  I  heard  no  more 
of  the  subject  either  from  Mr.  Camp])ell  or  from 
Browning.  But  I  do  not  wonder  that  its  dulcet 
tones  had  deceived  these  elect  persons,  or  that 
"  Christobell,  a  Gothic  Tale  "  suggested  to  me  the 
poetical  mimicries  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  For,  as 
Dr.  Axon  finely  puts  it :  "  Here  and  there  Anna 
Vardill  caught  something  of  Coleridge's  wild  and 
spiritual  music."  And,  indeed,  an  element  of 
mystery  remains,  of  mystery  which  in  no  way  affects 
Dr.  Axon's  identification  of  V.  with  Anna  Vardill 
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but  which  prompts  other  inquiries  and  other  guesses. 
For  it  is  not  conceivable  that  Crabb  Robinson's  one 
reading  of  the  MS  of  "  Christabel  "  would  enable 
anyone  to  write  a  continuation  in  the  same  style  and 
metre  and  with  so  much  of  the  gusto  of  the  original. 
One  reading  or  recitation  might  inspire  another 
poet  with  the  lilt  and  something  of  the  romantic 
glamour  of  the  original,  as  Dr.  Stoddart's  one  read- 
ing of  the  MS  of  "  Christabel "  at  Lasswade,  in  1802, 
inspired  Walter  Scott  with  the  air  and  metre  of  the 
"  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  but  one  reading  could 
not  have  resulted  in  "  Christobell,  a  Grothic  Tale.'* 
No  !  the  good  Crabb  must  have  left  the  MS  in  Miss 
Vardill's  hands,  and  as  he  was  a  good  friend  to 
Coleridge,  and  a  man  of  honour,  and  as  she  appears 
to  have  been  a  high-minded  and  honourable  woman,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  theappearance  of  the  "  Gothic 
Tale"  in  the  May  number  of  the  'European  Magazine* 
was  not  altogether  a  surprise  to  the  real  Simon 
Pure — i.  e.  to  S.  T.  C.  himself.  If  it  had  been  a 
base  trick — a  cruel  anticipation  of  his  unpublished 
poem — I  think  that  he  must  have  known  about  it 
and  would  have  complained  of  so  unwarrantable  a 
transaction  to  some  of  his  friends.  AV'e  know  that 
long  years  after  when  he  was  questioned  on  the 
subject  he  said :  "  It  is  a  singular  affair,"  and  that  he 
would  explain  the  whole  story,  but  proceeded  in- 
stead to  explain  or  to  begin  to  explain  some  other 
story  altogether.  There  is,  of  course,  no  proof,  but 
it  is  a  pardonable  guess  that  Miss  Vardill  must  have 
submitted  proof  or  copy  to  Robinson,  and  that  he 
must  have  obtained  some  kind  of  assent  or  permission 
from  Coleridge  himself. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  one  short  year  went  by,  and 
thanks  to  Lord  Byron's  intervention  the  Lovely 
Lady  herself  and  not  another,  was  at  length  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  and  the  anticipation  or  con- 
tinuation only  remained  as  a  problem  and  a  puzzle 
to  the  curious. 


SIR    RICHARD    FANSHAWE. 

BY   PROFESSOR   J.    W.    MACKAIL,    LL.D.,   F.R.8.L. 
[Read  March  25th,  1908.] 

Just  one  hundred  years  ago,  Scott,  writing  to 
Miss  Seward,  slipped  into  a  characteristic  passage 
of  his  large,  careless,  human  criticism.  "  Dryden's 
fame,"  he  wrote,  "  has  nodded,  and  that  of  Pope 
begins  to  be  drowsy ;  Chaucer  is  as  sound  as  a  top, 
and  Spenser  is  snoring  in  the  midst  of  his  com- 
mentators. Milton  indeed  is  quite  awake,  but 
observe,  he  was  at  his  very  outset  refreshed  with  a 
nap  of  half  a  century ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  we 
sons  of  degeneracy  talk  of  immortality." 

In  a  world  where  such  lapses  into  oblivion  come 
over  even  the  greatest  names,  the  minor  immortality 
attained  by  the  second  rank  among  men  of  letters  is 
even  fainter  and  more  precarious.  The  name  of  Sir 
Richard  Fanshawe  is  now  little  known  except  among 
professed  students  of  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  it  is  one  which  had 
an  important  place  both  in  public  life  and  in  the 
development  of  English  poetry ;  and  if  it  is  necessary 
to  introduce  him  to  a  modern  audience  by  giving  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life,  it  is  no  waste  of  time  to  do 
so  :  for  it  was  a  life  full  of  action  and  incident,  and 
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has  been  recorded  for  us  by  a  loving  hand  in  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  biographies. 

To  the  eighteenth  century  Fanshawe  was  super- 
ficially known,  both  as  a  statesman  through  the 
pages  of  Clarendon,  and  as  a  man  of  letters  who  was 
of  some  account  in  that  period  of  transition  which 
connects  the  age  of  the  later  Elizabethans  with  the 
age  of  Dry  den.  To  Dry  den  himself  and  to  Dryden  s 
contemporaries,  the  generation  which  immediately 
succeeded  his  own,  he  had  been  a  considerable 
figure.  In  the  age  which  followed,  the  age  of 
Pope  and  fully  developed  classicism,  he  shared  the 
general  neglect  which  overtook  the  English  poets  of 
the  transition.  His  translation  of  the  *  Lusiads '  of 
Camoens  retained  some  position  as  a  work  which, 
though  it  had  become  obsolete,  was  still  a  sort  of 
classic.  Voltaire  read  it  when  he  was  in  England 
between  1726  and  1729,  and  based  upon  it  his  slight 
and  ill-informed  criticism  on  Camoens,  whom  he  had 
not  read  in  the  original,  in  his  *  Essay  on  the  Epic 
Poetry  of  the  European  Nations.'  Fifty  years 
later,  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Dryden,  mentions  him, 
along  with  Denham,  Waller,  and  Cowley,  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  art  of  translation,  who  "broke 
the  shackles  of  verbal  interpretation  and  showed  the 
way  towards  elegance  and  liberty."  Johnson's  read- 
ing in  older  English  literature  was  extensive  though 
desultory.  But  probably  he  owed  his  acquaintance 
w4th  Fanshaw^e  to  Mickle,  whose  own  version  of  the 
*  Lusiads '  had  been  published  a  few  years  before.  In 
a  prefatory  dissertation  to  that  work,  Mickle  had 
criticised  his  predecessor's  version  severely,  calling  it 
bald,  harsh,  unfaithful,  and  unpoetical,  and  quoting 
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largely  from  it  in  support  of  this  unfavourable 
judgment.  After  this,  little  attention  was  paid  to 
Fanshawe  for  half  a  century. 

All  this  while,  the  memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe 
Lad  remained  in  the  obscurity  of  their  original  MS, 
which  had  fortunately  remained  intact,  except  for 
the  loss  of  a  few  pages  at  the  end,  in  the  possession 
of  the  family.  They  gradually  became  known 
among  antiquarians.  The  earliest  allusion  to  them 
which  has  been  traced  is  in  the  *  Gentleman's 
Magazine  '  in  1787.  About  the  same  time  Horace 
Walpole  had  been  showTi  them,  and  found  them  "  not 
unentertaining."  Extracts  from  them,  which  after 
this  were  given  from  time  to  time  in  literary  collec- 
tions of  anecdota  or  in  county  histories,  began  to 
rouse  a  keener  interest  in  them ;  and  in  1829 
they  were  published,  with  a  preface  and  notes 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  That  volume  went  into  a 
second  edition  in  the  following  year,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  neither  edition  was  large,  and  the 
memoirs  remained  but  little  known.  They  were 
hot  reprinted  again  until  1905.  For  mauy  years 
before  that,  copies  of  the  earlier  editions  could 
easily  be  picked  up  at  a  moderate  price,  as  they  still 
can  be,  by  anyone  who  cared  to  look  for  them. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  love  of  letters  for  which 
Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  was  so  conspicuous  had  re- 
appeared in  the  family.  Sir  Richard's  own  family, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  male  issue  is  concerned,  became 
extinct  in  the  next  generation.  But  Mr.  H.  C. 
Fanshawe,  the  ninth  in  direct  descent  from  Sir 
Richard's  grandfather,  has  recently  re-edited  the 
memoirs  from  the  original  MS — the  earlier  editions 
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were  all  from  a  rather  incorrect  transcript  made  in 
1766.  He  has  also  supplied  them,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  piety  and  industry  which  are  as  rare  as  they  are 
commendable,  with  a  complete  body  of  illustratiTe 
collateral  information.  This  definitive  edition  of 
the  *  Memoirs  of  Ann  Lady  Fanshawe'  is  a  book 
which  is  delightful  to  possess,  and  for  which  much 
gratitude  is  due  to  its  editor. 

It  is  in  the  picture  they  give  of  Lady  Fanshawe 
herself  that  the  intimate  charm  of  these  memoirs 
lies.  They  were  written  in  her  widowhood,  in  order 
to  preserve  a  memory  for  her  only  surviving  sou 
of  the  husband  whom  she  had  idolised.  Love 
supplied  for  her  all  defects  of  skill.  There  is  no 
fine  writing  in  the  memoirs,  and  no  self -conscious- 
ness. The  spirit  in  which  she  wrot€  may  best  be 
indicated  by  a  few  of  her  own  words  :  "  We  never 
had  but  one  mind  throughout  our  lives.  Our  souls 
were  wrapped  up  in  each  other,  our  aims  and  designs 
one,  our  loves  one  and  our  resentments  one.  What- 
ever was  real  happiness,  God  gave  it  me  in  him." 
The  temptation  to  linger  over  her  is  great.  But  it  is 
of  Sir  Richard  himself,  and  of  Sir  Richard  as  a  poet 
and  man  of  letters,  that  I  have  undertaken  to  give 
some  account.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  begin  bv 
giving  the  briefest  possible  outline  of  his  life. 

Richard  Fanshawe  was  born  in  1608,  and  was  the 
fifth  son  of  Sir  Henry  Fanshawe,  of  Ware  Park,  in 
Hertfordshire,  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchquer. 
This  office  was  for  a  century  and  a  half  almost  an 
appanage  of  the  family ;  no  less  than  nine  Fan- 
shawes  successively  held  it  between  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  and  that  of  George  I.     Like  many  high 
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officials  of  his  time,  Sir  Henry  was  a  scholar  and  a 
musician.     The  house  and  garden  at  Ware   Park 
were  both  famous  in  an  age  of  splendid  domestic 
architecture  and  of  sumptuous  gardens  such  as  are 
described  in  Bacon's  essay.    Here  Richard  Fanshawe 
lived  until  he  was  sent  to  Famaby's  famous  school  in 
Cripplegate,  the  Eton  of  the  period.     From  it  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  after  finishing  his  course  at  the  University, 
returned  to  London,  and  was  entered  as  a  student  of 
the  Inner  Temple.     Both  at  school  and  at  college  his 
orbit  nearly  intersected  that  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  his  contemporaries.     Milton,  bom  a  few  months 
after  Fanshawe,  was  at  school  at  St.  Paul's  within 
half  a  mile  of  him,  and  entered  Christ's  the  year 
after    Fanshawe   went   to    Jesus.      The   two,   one 
fancies,  must   have   met  at  Cambridge.      Thence- 
forward their  paths  lay  far  apart.    Milton  remained 
at  Cambridge  for  eight  years,  and  was  then  buried 
for  five  or  six  years  more  in  the  seclusion  of  Horton ; 
he  started  on  his  grand  tour  to  Italy  just  about  the 
time  when  Fanshawe  returned  from  prolonged  con- 
tinental travel ;  and  after  this  Fanshawe  was  engaged 
in  public  affairs  as  an  ardent  Royalist,  and  could 
liave  little  intercourse  with  men  of  letters  belonging 
to  the  opposite  party.     It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
curious  freaks  of  history  that  at  the  Restoration 
Fanshawe  succeeded  Milton  as  Latin  Secretary,  and 
the  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  that  his  influence 
may  have  helped  towards  the  remarkable  leniency 
with  which  the   republican   extremist   and   official 
defender  of  regicide  was  treated  by  the  Restoration 
Government. 
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Between  1632  and  1638  Fanshawe  was  much 
abroad,  in  France,  Italy  and  Spain.  He  was  for 
a  time  Secretary  to  the  English  Embassy  at  Madrid, 
and  on  his  return  was  made  Secretary  to  the  Irish 
Council  of  War  imder  Strafford.  In  November, 
1640,  the  Long  Parliament  met,  and  within  a  week 
had  ordered  Strafford's  arrest.  The  Civil  War  broke 
out  in  1642,  and  in  the  following  spring  Fanshawe 
joined  the  King  at  Oxford.  From  this  time  forward 
he  was  engaged  incessantly  in  the  Royal  service. 

Among  the  Royalists  who  were  then  crowding 
into  Oxford  from  all  quarters  were  the  Harrisons,  a 
Hertfordshire  family,  connected  by  marriage  as  well 
as  by  neighbourhood  with  the  Fanshawes.  The 
mother  was  dead,  and  the  younger  children  were  in 
the  charge  of  the  eldest  daughter,  Anne,  a  handsome 
and  high-spirited  girl  of  eighteen.  It  seems  to  have 
))een  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  on  both  sides ;  but 
as  to  this.  Lady  Fanshawe,  who,  though  as  frank 
and  free-spoken  as  one  of  Shakespeare's  women, 
knows  when  to  be  reticent,  says  nothing.  It  was 
no  easy  time  for  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage. 
First,  Anne's  brother,  William  Harrison,  hurt  in  a 
skirmish  near  Oxford,  died  of  his  wounds;  then 
Fanshawe's  appointment  as  Envoy  to  the  Court  of 
Denmark  was  actually  made  out,  but  afterwards 
cancelled.  The  estates  of  both  families  had  been 
sequestrated  by  the  Parliament,  and  they  were  all 
but  penniless :  "  The  stock  w^e  set  up  our  trading 
with,"  Lady  Fanshawe  says,  "  did  not  amount  to 
twenty  pounds  betwixt  us  "  ;  and  Charles  paid  his 
servants  with  promises,  not  in  cash.  But  in  May, 
1644,  they  were  married   in    the   little  church  of 
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NVolvercot,   close  Jto   Oxford,   and   the   long  joint 

romance  of  their  life  began. 

For  its  details  I  must  refer  you  to  the  '  Memoirs ' 

ttemselves  :  it  is  a  fascinating  story,  which  during 

tie   next   seven    years   ranges  through    England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Holland,  and  Spain;   a 

life  of  war  and  wandering,  of  shipwrecks,  im- 
prisonments, and  hairbreadth  escapes,  borne  in  cheer- 
ful poverty  and  unconquerable  loyalty.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  Civil  War  Fanshawe  held,  succes- 
sively, the  offices  of  Secretary  at  War  to  Prince 
Charles,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary to  Spain,  and  Clerk  of  the  Council  and 
Secretary  of  State.  In  1650  he  was  made  a 
Baronet;  in  the  following  year  he  was  taken 
prisoner  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
and  kept  under  close  arrest  in  London  for  two 
months.  It  is  of  this  imprisonment  that  Lady 
Fanshawe  gives  the  vivid  little  picture  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  known  single  passage  in  the 
'  Memoirs ' : — 

"  Order  came  to  carry  him  to  Whitehall,  where  in 
a  little  room,  yet  standing  in  the  bowling  green,  he 
was  kept  prisoner  without  the  speech  of  any  one,  so 
far  as  they  knew,  ten  weeks,  and  in  expectation  of 
death.  They  often  examined  him,  and  at  last  he  grew 
so  ill  in  health  by  the  cold  and  hard  marches  he  had 
undergone,  and  being  pent  up  in  a  room  close  and 
small,  that  the  scurvy  brought  him  almost  to  death's 
door.  During  this  time  of  his  imprisonment  I  failed 
not  constantly  to  go,  when  the  clock  struck  four  in 
the  morning,  with  a  dark  lantern  in  my  hand,  all 
alone  and  on  foot,  from  my  lodging  in  Chancery 
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Lane,  at  my  cousin  Young's,  to  Whitehall,  at  the 
entry  that  went  out  of  King's  Street  into  the  bowl- 
ing ground.  There  I  would  go  under  his  window 
and  softly  call  him.  He  that  after  the  first  time 
expected  me,  never  failed  to  put  out  his  head  at 
first  call.  Thus  we  talked  together ;  and  sometimes 
I  was  so  wet  with  rain  that  it  went  in  at  my  neck 
and  out  at  my  heels." 

Cromwell  had  not  only  a  respect,  but  a  genuine 
liking  for  Fanshawe ;  and  after  some  unavailing 
attempts  to  induce  him  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Commonwealth,  he  arranged  terms  for  him  which 
were  easy,  and  even,  as  things  went,  generous.  His 
property  remained  in  sequestration,  but  for  the  next 
seven  years  he  was  allowed  tolivein  England  wherever 
he  chose  free  from  any  surveillance  or  molestation.  It 
was  in  these  seven  years  that  most  of  his  work  in 
letters  was  done.  Though  thrust  early  into  public 
affairs  by  inherited  position,  he  was  by  nature  a 
scholar  and  student  rather  than  a  man  of  action :  he 
was  happy  so  long  as  he  had  his  wife  and  his  books. 
"  Pens,  ink  and  paper  was  your  father's  trade,"  Lady 
Fanshawe  tells  her  son.  Herself  high-spirited,  active, 
and  a  fearless  horsewoman,  she  seems  now  and  then 
to  have  been  inclined  to  complain  of  her  husband's 
devotion  to  study,  except  that  nothing  that  he  did 
could  be  wrong.  "  He  never  used  exercise  but  walk- 
ing," she  tells  us,  "and  that  generally  with  some  book 
in  his  hand,  which  oftentimes  was  poetry." 

At  this  point,  therefore,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
give  some  account  of  his  published  writings,  among 
which  it  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  include 
his  letters  and  dispatches.     He  published  but  little 
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original  poetry,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  written 
much.  The  bulk  of  his  poetry,  and  that  by  which 
lie  obtained  his  reputation  and  his  place  in  English 
literature,  consists  of  translations  from  Latin, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  In  all  these 
languages  he  was  an  accomplished  scholar.  His 
earliest  volume,  a  translation  of  the  *  Pastor  Fido,'  to 
which  were  annexed  a  few  graceful  original  pieces, 
appeared  in  1647,  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  Civil  Wars,  while  Charles  I  was  a 
prisoner  atHolmby  House,  and  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion between  him  and  the  Parliament  were  under 
discussion.  Guarini's  famous  pastoral  play  had 
appeared  more  than  fifty  years  before,  but  it  still 
remained  at  the  height  of  its  immense  reputation 
throughout  Europe.  The  English  version  by  Dymock 
had  been  published  as  early  as  1602,  and  had  supplied 
the  model  and  much  of  the  inspiration  for  Fletcher's 

*  Faithful  Shepherdess'  (?  1609).  Fanshawe's  own 
translation,  which  was  dedicated  to  Prince  Charles, 
was  reprinted  in  the  following  year,  and  passed 
through  five  editions  before  the  demand  for  it  was 
exhausted.  In  the  edition  of  1664  there  was  added 
to  the  volume  a  translation  of  the  fourth  book  of  the 

*  Aeneid  '  in  Spenserian  verse. 

The  first  fruits  of  Fanshawe's  forced  retirement 
was  a  little  volume  of  translations  from  Horace's  odes, 
published  in  1651.  For  some  considerable  time 
afterwards  he  was  engaged  on  his  largest  work  in 
poetry,  the  translation  of  Camoens'  *Lusiads,'  in  the 
ottava  Hina  of  the  original.  This  appeared  in  1655, 
and  took  its  place  as  a  standard  work  alongside  of 
Fairfax's  *  Tasso.'     Three  years  later  was  published 
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the  most   curious   of   all  his  works  and  one  very 
characteristic  of  the  period,  a  translation  into  Latin 
verse  of  Fletcher's  *  Faithful  Shepherdess/     At  the 
end  of  this  volume  mention  is  made  of  another  work 
as  yet  unpublished  (it  was  not,  in  fact,  printed  until 
after  Fanshawe's  death).     This  was  a  translation  of 
a  Spanish  comedy,  or  rather  masque,  entitled  *  To 
Love   only    for    Love    Sake '    (*  Querer    por   Sola 
Querer  '),  by  Antonio  de  Mendoza ;  the  date  of  the 
original  in  this  case  is  1623,  and  a  dedication  of  the 
translation  to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  presum- 
ably written   soon  after  the  translation  was  made 
and  when  Fanshawe  meant  to  print  it,  is  dated  July, 
1054.     This  item  may  conclude  our  list;   there  are 
some  other  occasional  poems  and  translations  to  be 
recorded  in  a  full  bibliography  of  Fanshawe's  works, 
but  they  need  not  detain  us  here.     With  the  volume 
of  1658,  accordingly,  Fanshawe's  work  in  poetry  ends. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  a  period  of  resumed 
and  engrossing  public  employment.    The  *  Fida  Pas- 
tora'  was  entered  for  publication  in  March,  1658. 
On  September  3rd  of  that  year  Cromwell  died,  and 
three  weeks  later  a  pass  was  granted  by  the  new 
government  to  Fanshawe  to  go  abroad.   He  rejoined 
Cliarles  II  at  Paris,  and  was  with  him  there  and  in 
the  Low  Countries  and  Holland  until  the  Restoration. 
In  January,  1660,  he  was  appointed  Latin  Secretary 
and  Master  of  Requests ;  he  crossed  from  ScheveUng 
in  the  King's  ship  in  May,  and  entered  London  with 
him ;    soon   after  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  and  was  chosen  member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  the  Cavalier  Parliament. 
In  the  autumn  of  1661  he  went  as  Envoy  Extra- 
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ordinary  to  Lisbon  to  complete  the  arrangements 
:for  the  Portuguese  match;  did  the  translator  of 
Camoens,  one  must  needs  wonder,  have  any  augury 
in  his  mind  of  how  the  insignificant  island  off  the 
Indian  coast,  which  Catharine  of  Braganza  brought 
as  part  of  her  dowry,  was  to  be  the  germ  of  an 
empire  that  should  far  eclipse  that  founded  by  Vasco 
de  Gama  and  Alfonso  Albuquerque  ?  He  returned  to 
Lisbon  as  English  Ambassador  after  the  royal 
marriage,  and  after  an  interval  at  home,  during 
which  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  at  the  beginning  of  1664  as 
Ambassador  to  Spain.  His  special  business  there 
was  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty.  Things  went  amiss ; 
he  was  not  supported  properly  by  his  own  govern- 
ment, and  Lady  Fanshawe  hints  at  jealousies  on 
the  part  of  Clarendon.  At  all  events  he  was 
recalled  in  May,  1666,  and  died  of  fever  at  Madrid 
in  June  as  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  England. 
His  illness  was,  no  doubt,  aggravated  by  vexation. 
The  profligacy  of  the  court  and  the  want  of  principle 
in  the  Government  were  alike  distasteful  to  him. 
On  her  way  home  with  her  husband's  body,  Lady 
Fanshawe  received  at  Bilbao  the  news  of  the  burning 
of  London.  It  must  have  seemed  to  many  of  his 
friends  that  he  had  been  taken  away  timely  from  the 
evil  to  come. 

It  was  the  end  of  an  age  and  the  beginning  of 
another  in  literature  as  well  as  in  public  affairs. 
Fanshawe  belonged  to  the  period  and  school  in 
poetry  of  the  transition,  of  the  later  Jacobeans  and 
earlier  Carolines.  He  just  missed  seeing  its  extinc- 
tion.    In  the  year  after  his  death  Dryden's  *  Annus 
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Mirabilis '    and    Milton's    *  Paradise    Lost '    we^ 
published ;  and  a  new  age  began. 

Milton  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  Fanshawe. 
Both  received,  at  school  in  London  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  the  elaborate  classical  educa- 
tion of  that  period ;  both  supplemented  it  by  further 
])rolonged  study,  by  large  reading  among  the  English 
and  Italian  poets,  and  by  residence  abroad  in  the 
company  of  foreign  men  of  letters  and  scholars. 
They  held  successively  the  post  of  Latin  Secretary, 
and  it  is  a  curious  little  fact  that  Fanshawe's  Latin 
dedication  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  coincides  rather  closely  in  sub- 
stance, and  even  in  language,  with  portions  of 
Milton's  semi-official  eulogy  of  Christina  in  the 
'  Defensio  Secunda  pro  Populo  Anglicano,'  published 
two  months  earlier.  But  in  poetry,  almost  from 
the  first,  the  two  give  the  impression  not  only  of  a 
different  school  and  manner  but  almost  of  a  different 
period.  The  difference  is  like  that  between  Jacobean 
and  Palladian  architecture,  which  also  overlap  in 
this  age ;  the  one  continuing  the  Elizabethan  tradi- 
tion, richly  ornamented,  profuse,  highly  coloured, 
the  other  magnificent  and  austere.  Fanshawe  was 
by  nature,  and  in  spite  of  his  fine  scholarship  and 
classical  training,  a  romanticist ;  Milton,  even  in  the 
earlier  poems  in  which  the  romantic  influence  is  still 
strong,  is  the  first  and  the  greatest  of  the  classicists. 

There  happens  to  be  a  single  instance  in  which 
the  two  methods,  and  the  whole  difference  in  the 
technical  quality  of  poetry  that  they  involve,  can  be 
set  side  by  side.  Both  Milton  and  Fanshawe  trans- 
lated the  fifth  ode  of  the  first  book  of  Horace.    The 
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p>recise  date  of  the  translation  is  not  known  in  either 

case,  but  it  is  not  very  material.   Milton's  well-known 

"version  was  first  published  among  the  additions  made 

to  the  volume  of  his  Poems  when  it  was  reprinted  in 

1673.     These  additions  comprise  pieces  written  both 

T>efore  and  after  the  date  of  the  original  volume ;  this 

piece  comes  between  the  *  Vacation  Exercise '  of  1627 

or  1628  and  the  Tetrachordon  sonnet  of  1645  or 

1646,  but  it  may  be  conjecturally  dated  between 

1640  and  1650.*   Fanshawe's  Horace  was  published, 

as  we  have  seen,  in  1651.      Let  me  quote  the  two 

renderings ;    they  will  enforce  the  point  which  I 

wish  to  bring  out  by  themselves  better  than  can  be 

done  by  any  comment.      Milton's,  of  course,  takes 

place  of  the  other  : 

"What  slender  Youth  bedew'd  with  Hquid  odours 
Courts  thee  on  Roses  in  some  pleasant  Cave, 

Pyrrha  for  whom  bind'st  thou 

In  wreaths  thy  golden  Hair, 
Plain  in  thy  neatness ;  0  how  oft  shall  he 
On  Faith  and  changed  Gods  complain  :  and  Seas 

Rough  with  black  winds  and  storms 

Unwonted  shall  admire  : 
Who  now  enjoyes  thee  credulous,  all  Gold, 
Who  alwayes  vacant,  alwayes  amiable, 

Hopes  thee  ;  of  flattering  gales 

UnmindfuU.     Hapless  they 

*  A  brief  prefatory  note  to  it  contains  the  first  hint  of  the  thesis 
afterwards  expanded  by  him  in  the  preface  to  the  '  Paradise  Lost,' 
that  rhyme,  **  the  jingling  sound  of  like  endings,"  was  not  merely  "  no 
necessary  adjunct  or  true  ornament  of  good  verse,"  but  "  a  thing  of 
itself,  tnvial,  and  of  no  true  musical  delight,"  and  that  the  neglect 
of  rhyme  was,  therefore,  "  so  little  to  be  taken  for  a  defect,  though  it 
may  seem  so  perhaps  to  vulgar  readers,  that  it  is  rather  to  be 
esteemed  an  example  set  of  ancient  liberty  recovered  from  trouble- 
some and  modem  bondage." 
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To  whom  thou  untry^d  seem'st  fair.     Me  in  my  vow'd 
Picture  the  sacred  wall  declares  t'  have  hung 

My  dank  and  dropping  weeds 

To  the  stern  God  of  Sea." 


This  is  essential  Milton,  at  once  classic  and 
classicist.  The  scrupulous,  weighed  and  ordered, 
almost  abstract  language,  the  severe  rhythms,  the 
clarity  of  outline  and  faintness  of  colour  are  more 
Horatian,  one  might  say,  than  Horace  himself.  Now 
turn  to  Fanshawe : 

"  What  Stripling  now  thee  discomposes 
In  Woodbine  Rooms,  on  Beds  of  Roses, 

For  whom  thy  Auburn  Haire 

Is  spread,  Unpainted  Faire  ? 
How  will  he  one  day  curse  thy  Oaths 
And  Heav'n  that  witnessed  your  Betroaths ! 

How  will  the  poor  Cuckold, 

That  deems  thee  perfect  Gold, 
Bearing  no  stamp  but  his,  be  mas'd 
To  see  a  suddain  Tempest  rais'd ! 

He  dreams  not  of  the  Windes 

And  thinks  all  Gold  that  shines. 
For  me  my  Votive  Table  showes 
That  I  have  hung  up  my  wet  Clothes 

Upon  the  Temple  Wall 

Of  Sea's  great  Admirall.'' 

I  will  not  dwell  either  on  the  minor  felicities  of 
this  rendering,  nor  on  its  minor  defects.  These  last 
come  under  two  heads — slovenlinesses  and  quaint- 
nesses.  Now  the  task  to  which  English  poetry  was 
setting  itself  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  was  just  this  :  to  get  rid  of  slovenliness,  and 
to  get  rid  of  quaintness.  Both  were  in  its  blood, 
and  the  task  was  heavy,  the  labour  long.  The 
object  was  attained  at  last,  but  it  was  won  at  a 
heavy  price.  Milton  stood  apart  from  the  move- 
ment, in  superb  and  haughty  isolation.  His  poetry, 
to  put  it  succinctly,  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  of 
his  contemporaries.  Apart  from  him,  the  whole 
English  poetry  of  his  age,  a  mass  of  perplexing 
cross-currents  among  a  vast  number  of  minor  poets, 
almost  defies  any  attempt  at  classification.  Organic 
growth  or  movement  in  it  is  difficult  to  trace.  But 
later  criticism  instinctively  and  rightly  fastened  on 
Waller,  a  poet  otherwise  of  but  small  account  either 
for  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  his  writing,  as  the 
clue  to  the  labyrinth,  the  thread  marking  the  central 
current.  It  is  difficult  now  to  understand  how 
Waller  got  his  great  and  long-continued  reputation 
if  we  do  not  keep  this  in  mind.  He  was  smooth, 
Pope  tells  us,  and  we  ask  in  some  bewilderment 
what  there  is  so  very  remarkable  in  being  smooth. 
But  this  smoothness  was  just  then  the  quality  on 
which  the  whole  efforts  of  literature  in  England 
were  concentrating.  In  the  critical  essay  at  the  end 
of  Johnson's  life  of  Waller,  there  is  one  casual 
phrase  which  is  the  key  to  the  situation:  "He 
seems,"  says  Johnson,  "  always  to  do  his  best."  To 
the  new  generation,  the  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  age,  with  its  exuberance,  its  daring 
unrestraint,  had  begun  to  seem  an  unweeded  garden. 
"It  cannot  be  denied,"  Johnson  ends,  after  weighing 
Waller  piece  by  piece  and  finding  him  light 
currency,  "  that  he  added  something  to  our  elegance 
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of  diction,  and  something  to  our  propriety  of 
thought."  How  important  this  end  seemed  may 
be  judged  from  the  amount  of  the  sacrifice  that 
was  cheerfully  made  to  reach  it.  By  the  time 
it  was  fully  attained  the  jettison  of  poetry  had 
been  so  great  that  in  the  eyes  of  a  new  reactioB 
a  century  later  it  seemed  there  was  nothing  left 
worth  saving :  "  Is  Pope,"  people  began  to  ask, 
''  a  poet  at  all  ? "  But  what  had  been  won  was 
this,  that  English  literature  had  been  brought 
back  into  the  main  stream  of  European  art  and 
thought,  and  was  prepared  to  take  its  place  in  the 
immense  intellectual  movement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  movement  out  of  which  rose  the 
modern  world. 

The  part  which  Fanshawe  had  in  that  large, 
strenuous  task  set  before  itself  by  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  task  of  civilising  letters  and  conquer- 
ing the  actual  world  for  literature,  was  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  The  work  was  done  by  him,  as  by 
many  others,  both  before  and  after  him,  mainly 
through  assiduous  translation.  It  was  the  century 
of  translation  in  a  different  sense  from  either  the 
preceding  or  the  following  one.  In  an  earlier  age, 
the  classics,  whether  those  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  or  those  of  a  more  modern  foreign  civilisation, 
had  been  translated  primarily  for  the  sake  of  theii' 
contents,  in  order  to  give  access  to  an  otherwise 
unknown  outer  world.  In  them  were  the  secrets  of 
wisdom ;  to  have  access  to  them  was  to  possess  the 
key  of  all  knowledge.  At  a  later  period,  the 
beginning  of  which  cannot  be  definitely  fixed,  but 
which  had  definitely  set  in  early  in  the  eighteenth 
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century,  they  came  to  be  translated  for  the  sake  of 

translation,   as   an   exercise    in   style   and   in   the 

practice  of  that  secondary,  but  far  from  useless  or 

ignoble  art  which  fills  galleries  with  skilful  copies  of 

works   by    the  great   painters.     This  practice  has 

lasted  into  our  own  day.     Gradually,  as  happened 

in  the  sister  art  after  the  discovery  of  photography, 

these  copies   have  been  processed  and  multiplied; 

they  have  reached  an  extraordinary  level  of  technical 

fidelity,  and  give  innocent  pleasure  to  a  thousand 

translators  and  perhaps  to  several  thousand  readers. 

But  in  the  intermediate  period  which  we  are  now 

considering,  the  object  and  scope  of  translation  were 

larger  and  its   place  in  our  literature  much   more 

important.     That   period   may   roughly  be  said  to 

begin  with  Harrington's  *  Ariosto'  in  1591,  and  to  end 

with  Dryden's  *  Virgil '   in    1697.      It  culminated 

early,  in  Fairfax's  '  Tasso '  (1600)  and  Chapman's 

*  Homer'  (1610-1615),  but   it   went  on   until   the 

Restoration  in  tmabated  volume.     Its  object  was  to 

make  the  English  language  into  a  complete  vehicle 

of   poetical   expression ;  to  make  England  into  an 

organic  member  of  the  Republic  of  letters,  and  to 

fuse  the  life  and  progress  of   English  poetry  with 

those  of  the  great  world-movement  outside  of  which 

it  had  hitherto  stood. 

In  carrying  out  this  great  object,  Fanshawe's 
work  had,  as  we  have  seen,  an  important  place. 
When  the  object  was  attained,  his  work,  like  that  of 
his  feUow-labourers  in  the  same  field,  had  served  its 
purpose  and  gradually  fell  into  oblivion.  Only 
students  of  English  literature  can  be  expected  to  go 
back  to  it  now,  though  both  for  its  own  sake  and 
VOL.  xxviii.  9 
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for  its  historical  importance  it  deserves  and  repays 
study.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view  it  all 
assumes  coherence  and  correlation.  His  translations 
of  Virgil  and  Horace,  of  Guarini,  of  Camoens,  even 
of  an  author  so  wholly  forgotten  now  as  Antonio 
de  Mendoza,  were  all  attempts  from  different  direc- 
tions at  extending  the  potentialities  of  Enghsh 
poetry  up  to  the  point  that  had  been  reached,  at  one 
time  or  another,  by  the  poets  of  the  two  southern 
peninsulas.  Even  his  Latin  version  of  the  '  Faith- 
ful Shepherdess '  represents  another  variation  of  the 
same  impulse  ;  it  was,  in  effect,  the  testing  of 
Fletcher's  pastoral  play  by  a  classical  standard,  and 
the  vindication  for  it  of  a  certain  classical  quality. 
Fanshawe  states  this  object  clearly  in  his  own 
preface :  "  I  do  not  see,"  he  says, — I  give  a  para- 
phrase of  his  Latin — "that  France  or  Spain  or  either 
ancient  or  modern  Italy  has  any  reason  to  slight  the 
English  Muses;  the  harbours  of  England  are  open  to 
foreign  merchandise,  and  foreign  harbours,  at  all 
events  the  free  port  of  Latin,  the  world-language, 
need  not  be  closed  against  English  wares."  In  a 
beautiful  little  lyric,  written  in  1630,  the  year  after 
Milton's  "'  Ode  on  the  Nativity,"  Fanshawe  had  spoken 
of  England  as  "  a  world  without  the  world."  I  think 
you  will  be  grateful  to  me  if  I  quote  the  verses : 

"  Only  the  island  which  we  sow 
(A  world  without  the  world)  so  far 
From  present  wounds,  it  cannot  show 
An  ancient  scar. 

''  White  Peace,  the  beautif  ulFst  of  things, 
Seems  here  her  everlasting  rest 
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To  fix,  and  spreads  her  downy  wings 
Over  the  nest. 

"  As  when  great  Jove's  usurping  reign 
Prom  the  plagued  world  did  her  exile, 
And  tied  her  with  a  golden  chain 
To  one  blest  isle  : 

"  Which  in  a  sea  of  plenty  swam, 
And  turtles  sang  on  every  bough : 
A  safe  retreat  to  all  that  came, 
As  ours  is  now." 

What  was  being  sown  in  England  in  these  years 
was  the  dragon's  teeth  that  came  to  harvest  in  the 
Civil  Wars.  But  the  commerce  of  literature,  all 
through  the  disastrous  times  that  followed,  was 
making  England,  in  a  fuller  sense  than  before,  a 
world  within  the  world  of  the  mind. 

No  one  can  give  more  title  in  an  estate  than  he 
himself  possesses ;  and  the  life  of  a  translation,  even 
otherwise  transitory  and  precarious,  is  contingent 
on  the  life  of  its  original.  The  reputation  of  both 
Guarini  and  Camoens  is  long  ago  faded ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  now  to  realise  that  the  '  Pastor  Fido '  had 
for  a  full  century  an  almost  unparalleled  fame 
throughout  Europe,  and  that  the  *  Lusiads '  were 
reckoned  in  the  first  rank  of  European  epics,  along- 
side of  the  *  Gierusalemme  Liberata,'  and  almost  along- 
side of  the '  Iliad'  and  the  '  Aeneid.'  I  cannot  honestly 
recommend  the  reading  of  Fanshawe's '  Lusiads'  as  a 
very  enthralling  occupation,  though  it  is  interesting 
enough  as  a  study  of  the  development  of  English 
versification  and  the  development  of  a  vocabulary 
in   English   poetry.      Of  his   '  Pastor   Fido '   it  is 
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possible  to  speak  in  much  higher  terms.  Guarini's 
famous  pastoral    play   was  meant  to   out-do  the 

*  Aminta.'  It  succeeded  for  the  time  in  producing 
the  desired  effect.  Tasso  was  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed after  seeing  it :   "  If  he  had  not  read  my 

*  Aminta,'  he  had  not  excelled  it,"  just  as  he  was  said, 
according  to  an  equally  authentic  tradition,  to  have 
confessed  that  he  dreaded  Camoens  as  a  rival.  But 
this  sort  of  success  can  only  be  attained  by  forcing 
the  note,  and  it  cannot  be  permanent.  Beside  the 
limpid,  soft  beauty,  the  tender,  if  somewhat  effemi- 
nate grace  of  the  *  Aminta,'  Guarini's  work  now 
seems  a  little  coarse,  a  little  common,  more  than  a 
little  mechanical.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  its 
great  ingenuity,  melodiousness,  and  finish.  Fan- 
shawe's  version  reproduces  these  qualities  very 
adequately  except  the  last;  for  English  was  not 
then  on  the  whole,  if  it  ever  has  been,  so  exquisitely 
finished  a  vehicle  of  poetry  as  Italian.  The  translation  is 
full  of  lovely  phrases  and  graceful  passages.  Time  does 
not  serve  here  to  quote;  I  may  just  note  in  passing  one 
half -line  about  the  rose  "cloistered  up  in  leaves." 
It  is  as  certain  as  need  be  that  Keats  had  never  seen 
the  volume;  but  these,  as  you  will  remember,  are 
the  exact  words  used  by  him  in  one  of  the  two 
cardinal  passages  of  '  Endymion.' 

The  vitality  of  a  translation,  so  far  as  it  is  a  trans- 
lation, is  necessarily  limited  by  the  primary  vitality 
of  its  original.  But  the  converse  proposition  is  not 
true ;  for  it  is  just  those  poems  which  possess,  as 
nearly  as  anything  human  can,  immortal  life,  that 
perpetually  demand  re-translation.  Virgil  and 
Horace  are  among  the  immortals,  the  classics  not 
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of  one  age  or  country,  but  of  all  time  and  all  the 
TTorld.      Each    age    rediscovers    and    reinterprets 
them,  and  no  translation  can  interpret  more  than 
one  phase  of  their  complex  quality,  their  multiform 
significance.     The  attitude  of  any  period  towards 
poetry,  the  meaning  that  poetry  has  for  any  period, 
xnay  be  partly  gauged  by  observing  what  it  found 
in  the  classics,  and  what,  therefore,  it  expressed  in  its 
translations.     Thus  Fanshawe's  translations  of  the 
fourth  book  of  the  *  Aeneid,'  and  of  between  forty 
and  fifty  of  Horace's  Odes,  are  a  sort  of  index,  not 
only  to  his  own  scholarship,  but  to  the  kind  of  poetic 
appreciation  which  was  then  in  the  air,  which  was 
an  actual  directing  force  in  the  world  of  letters.     I 
have  already  quoted  his  rendering  of  one  of  the  Odes. 
Further  instances,  for  which  there  is  not  time  now, 
would  only  emphasise  the  quality  we  found  there, 
the  vivid  sense  of  colour  and  phrasing  in  the  use  of 
language,  the  swift  insight  into  the  thought  of  the 
original,  and  the  subtle  skill  with  which  that  thought 
is  re- translated  into  new  language;  and,  alongside  of 
all  this,  a  certain  pedestrian  quality,  an  ease  that 
verges  on  slovenliness,  a  certain  failure  in  the  noble 
simplicity,  the  reserve  and  precision,  which  are  of 
the  essence  of  classic  work.      But  I  cannot  deny 
myself    the    pleasure,   or    Fanshawe    himself   the 
justice,  of  quoting  a  short  specimen  of  his  transla- 
tion  of  Virgil.      It  is  needless  to  point  in   what 
respects,  or  how  much,  it  falls  short  of  the  magnifi- 
cent original.     But  it  shows  a  gentleman's  scholar- 
ship   to    perfection ;    for    combined    dignity    and 
sweetness  it  is,  I  think,  unsurpassed  by  what  any 
other     rendering    of     Virgil     into     English     has 
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achieved.  The  passage  is  from  Dido's  speech  to 
her  sister  when  sending  her  on  a  last  despairing 
effort  to  turn  Aeneas  from  his  purpose. 

"  Yet  try  for  me  this  once  :  for  only  thee 
That  perjurM  soul  adores,  to  thee  will  show 
His  secret  thoughts ;  thou,  when  his  seasons  be. 
And  where  the  man's  accessible,  dost  know. 
Go,  sister,  meekly  speak  to  the  proud  foe : 
I  was  not  with  the  Greeks  at  Aulis  sworn 
To  raze  the  Trojan  name,  nor  did  I  go 
Gainst  Ilium  with  my  fleet,  neither  have  torn 
Anchises'  ashes  up  from  his  profaned  urn. 

"  Why  is  he  deaf  to  my  entreaties  ?  whither 
So  fast  ?  it  is  a  lover's  last  desire 
That  he  would  but  forsake  me  in  fair  weather 
And  a  safe  time.     I  do  not  now  aspire 
To  his  broke  wedlock-vow,  neither  require 
He  should  fair  Latium  and  a  sceptre  leave. 
Poor  time  I  beg,  my  passions  to  retire, 
Truce  to  my  woe ;  nor  pardon,  but  reprieve. 
Till  griefs,  familiar  grown,  have  taught  me  how 
to  grieve." 

There  are  traces  still  left  here  of  the  Elizabethan 
rhetoric,  and  of  the  post-Elizabethan  mannerism; 
but  both  are  becoming  subdued  and  civilised,  while 
still  possessing  the  glowing  colour  and  melodious 
phrasing  of  that  great  school  of  poetry.  Just  a 
little  more,  and  Fanshawe  would  have  attained 
what  he  and  all  his  contemporaries  were  feeling 
after,  the  secret  of  a  style  which  will  never  be 
obsolete. 

Fanshawe's  works  have  never  been  collected.    So 
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far  as  I  am  aware,  none  of  them,  except  in  brief 
extracts,  have  ever  been  reprinted  since  a  garbled 
version  of  his  '  Pastor  Fido,'  which  was  pubHshed, 
together  with  the  Italian,  in  1726.     One  could  wish 
that  this  neglect  were  repaired.     I  have,  I  hope, 
shown  reason  for  rescuing  them,  both  on  their  own 
account,  and  because  of  their  value  as  documents 
illustrating  the  development  of  English  poetry  and 
poetical  style.    To  promote  an  object  like  this  would 
certainly  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  objects  for  the 
promotion  of  which  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
exists.  We  are  honoured  to-day  by  the  presence  in  the 
Chair  of  the  Master  of  St.  John's.      May  I  be  per- 
mitted to  urge  before  him  that  the  University  of 
Cambridge  owes  some  pious  duty  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  her  distinguished  sons,  and  one  of  her  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament?     "He  had  the  fortune," 
say  the  *  Memoirs,'  "  to  be  the  first  chosen  and  the 
first  returned  Member  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament  in  England,  after  the  King  came  home : 
and  this  cost  him  no  more  than  a  letter  of  thanks, 
and  two  braces  of  bucks,  and  twenty  broad  pieces  of 
gold  to  buy  them  wine."     The  wine  is  long  drunk, 
and  Fanshawe  long  forgotten  in  Cambridge.   But  the 
University  of  Milton  and  Dryden,  of  Gray  and  Words- 
worth, of  Byron  and  Tennyson,  owes  a  very  special  debt 
to  poetry,  and  Fanshawe  was  not  only  a  scholar  and 
statesman  but  a  poet.      On  his  monument  in  Ware 
Church,  which  is  extant  and  in  good  preservation, 
among  a  long  catalogue  of  the  public  ofl&ces  which 
he   filled,   we   read   that    he    was    literarum    luce 
praestantissimus.     The  praise  does  not  go  beyond 
the  exaggeration  permissible  in  an  epitaph,  and  the 
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wording  is  happy ;  for  whether  in  the  arduous  task 
of  public  service  or  in  the  quiet  happiness  of  home, 
literature,  and  in  literature,  poetry,  was  from  first  to 
last  the  light  of  his  life. 
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The  memoirs  published  by  scientific  societies  are 
blamed  with  justice  for  being  more  difficult  of  com- 
prehension than  need  be,  owing  to  a  want  of  sim- 
plicity in  their  language,  of  clearness  of  expression, 
and  of  logical  arrangement.  Forcible  remarks  in 
this  sense  were  publicly  made,  by  more  than  one 
person,  at  and  about  the  time  of  the  last  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society.  This  opinion  had 
also  been  held  by  myself  for  many  past  years,  during 
which  I  have  chafed  at  the  impediment  caused  by 
rugged  and  careless  writing  to  my  honest  endeavour 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  advances  of  modern  science. 
Success  in  this,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
and  in  only  one  branch  of  science,  would  occupy  the 
spare  energies  of  most  men.  It  is  a  cruel  addition 
to  their  labours  that  the  information  they  need 
should  be  contained  in  crabbedly  written  memoirs. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  serve  on  the  councils  of 
many  scientific  societies,  and  to  have  had  more 
MSS  "referred'*  to  me  than  I  could  now  enume- 
rate. My  experience  is  that  an  undue  proportion 
of  them  had  to  be  read  more  than  once,  and  to  be 
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puzzled  over  in  parts,  before  it  was  possible  to 
justly  comprehend  what  their  authors  had  in  their 
minds  to  say. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  I  pose 
as  a  literary  critic.  I  am  far  too  sensible  of  my 
own  grave  deficiencies  to  assume  that  position.  But 
a  man  need  not  be  a  cobbler  in  order  to  know  when 
his  shoe  pinches.  My  standpoint  is  merely  that  I 
find  many  scientific  memoirs  difficult  to  understand, 
owing  to  the  bad  style  in  which  they  are  written, 
and  that  I  am  conscious  of  a  rare  relief  when  one  of 
an  opposite  quality  comes  to  my  hand. 

Having  become  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  through  the  invitation  of  the  Council,  I 
seize  the  opportunity  of  asking  its  powerful  help  in 
considering  methods  by  which  this  grave  defect 
may  be  lessened.  To  this  end,  I  will  proffer  some 
suggestions  of  my  own,  which  I  hope  will  be  well 
discussed,  and  may  induce  others  to  assist  in  this 
crusade.  If  useful  conclusions  should  be  reached, 
it  would  be  open  to  Fellows  of  scientific  societies  to 
press  for  reforms,  under  the  consciousness  that  the 
proposed  methods  for  obtaining  them  had  been 
carefully  considered,  and  were  not  simply  the  crude 
offspring  of  their  individual  brains.  I  ask  for  no- 
thing that  lies  outside  of  the  purview  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature.  It  is  not  proposed  by  me  that 
the  Society  in  its  corporate  capacity  should  thrust 
advice  upon  the  scientific  societies,  who  might  resent 
interference,  but  merely  that  it  should  discuss  cer- 
tain general  principles,  leaving  action  upon  them  to 
other  hands,  in  the  way  just  described. 

I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  some  of  the  literary 
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defects,  other  than  bad  grammar  and  faulty  syntax, 
that  make  scientific  memoirs  difl&cult  to  understand. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  is  a  superfluous  use 
of  technical  expressions  that  have  not  yet  become 
naturalised  among  scientific  men.  It  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  use  of  technical  words,  but  their  number 
should  be  minimised.  It  is  especially  needful  to  do 
so  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  a  memoir,  whose 
function  is  to  explain  the  object  of  the  writer  in  the 
plainest  possible  language.  If  it  be  necessary  to 
use  unfamiliar  technical  words,  their  meaning  ought 
to  be  defined  in  a  foot-note.  The  opening  para- 
graphs of  a  memoir  should  be  intelligible  to  any 
man  who  is  conversant  not  only  with  the  branch  of 
science  to  which  it  belongs,  but  to  allied  branches 
also.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  concluding 
paragraphs,  in  which  the  author  summarises  his 
results.  The  intending  reader  will  then  be  able  to 
judge  for  himself  whether  or  no  the  memoir  falls 
within  his  own  province  and  merits  his  further  study. 
Owing  to  a  want  of  care  in  writing  the  opening 
paragraphs,  it  has  not  infrequently  occurred  to  my- 
self, and  doubtless  to  others,  to  have  been  perplexed 
about  the  exact  purpose  of  a  paper  until  it  has  been 
half  read  through. 

Some  veto  is  desirable  before  a  Society  gives  its 
"  imprimatur  "  to  newly  coined  words,  for  many  of 
them  fail  to  express  their  meaning,  and  very  many 
are  unnecessarily  cumbrous.  The  way  in  which  the 
veto  might  be  applied  will  be  explained  later  on,  I 
now  am  merely  calling  attention  to  its  need.  To  take 
one  example  of  bad  nomenclature,  the  contrasted 
terminations  of  the  two  Mendeliau  words  "domi- 
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nant"  and  "recess/re"  imply  a  distinction  which 
does  not  exist.  'Recedent  would  have  been  unob- 
jectionable on  that  ground. 

The  nomenclature  of  modern  chemistry  seems 
preposterous  to  outsiders,  even  after  making  liberal 
allowance  for  inherent  difficulties.  I  copy  one  of 
these  chemical  words  from  a  paper  now  lying  on  my 
table,  it  is  "  Dimethylbutanetricarboxylate,"  and  is 
not  the  longest  that  might  have  been  adduced.  But 
it  suffices  for  an  example.  It  is  of  course  under- 
stood that  these  are  what  have  been  termed  "  port- 
manteau "  words,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  meaning 
is  packed,  but  they  are  overlarge  even  for  port- 
manteaux; they  might  more  justly  be  likened  to 
Saratoga  trunks,  or  to  furniture  vans.  It  is  with 
the  greatest  diffidence  that  I  suggest  that  a  single 
letter  might  sometimes  suffice  to  show  what  is  now 
delegated  to  one  or  two  syllables ;  if  so,  the  word 
would  be  shortened  in  proportion.  In  certain  bar- 
barian languages  this  is  a  familiar  process. 

Long  English  words  and  circuitous  expressions 
are  a  nuisance  to  readers,  and  convey  the  idea  that 
the  writer  had  not  that  firm  grasp  of  his  subject 
which  every  one  ought  to  have  before  he  takes  up 
his  pen.  Clear  views  are  naturally  expressed  in 
brief  and  incisive  language.  The  power  of  the 
English  tongue  when  limited  to  the  use  of  words  of 
one  or  two  syllables  is  remarkably  great.  Excel- 
lent instances  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Tennyson.  I  will  quote  some  marvellously 
graphic  descriptions  from  his  Palace  of  Art^  which 
refer  to  certain  well-known  pictures,  and  are  writteD 
under  the  above  limitations. 
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'^One  showed  an  iron  coast  and  angry  waves, 

You  seemed  to  hear  them  rise  and  fall, 
And  roar  rock-thwarted  in  their  bellowing  caves — 

Beneath  the  windy  wall. 
And  one,  a  full-fed  river  winding  slow, 

By  herds  upon  an  endless  plain, 
The  ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low, 

And  shadow  streaks  of  rain." 

There  are  about  twenty  gems  like  this  in  the 
Palace  of  Art. 

The  to-and-fro  arguments  in  the  Two  Voices  are 
equally  concentrated  and  forcible. 

^'  The  memory  of  the  withered  leaf 
In  endless  time  is  scarce  more  brief 
Than  of  the  garnered  autumn  sheaf. 
60  vexed  spirit,  sleep  in  trust ; 
The  right  ear  that  is  filled  with  dust 
Hears  little  of  the  false  or  just." 

Or  again — 

"  Yea,  said  the  voice,  thy  dream  was  good. 
While  thou  abodest  in  the  bud. 
It  was  the  stirring  of  the  blood. 
If  Nature  put  not  forth  her  power. 
About  the  opening  of  the  flower, 
Who  is  it  that  could  live  an  hour  ? 
Then  comes  the  check,  the  change,  the  fall, 
Pain  rises  up,  old  pleasures  pall. 
There  is  one  remedy  for  all." 

The  comparative  rarity  among  the  English  of  a 
keen  sense  of  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
literary  style  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  reform  I 
desire.  It  is  especially  noticeable  among  the 
younger  scientific  men,  whose  education  has  been 
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over-specialised  and  little  concerned  witli  tbe 
"  Humanities."  The  literary  sense  is  far  more 
developed  in  France,  where  a  slovenly  paper  ranks 
with  a  disorderly  dress,  as  a  sign  of  low  breeding. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  read  many  memoirs  in 
manuscript,  on  subjects  where  I  was  fairly  at  home, 
in  which  there  was  nothing  especially  recondite, 
but  the  expressions  used  in  them  were  so  obscure, 
the  grammar  so  bad,  and  the  arrangement  so  faulty, 
that  they  were  scarcely  intelligible  on  a  first  read- 
ing ;  nevertheless  the  writers  could  hardly  be  made 
to  perceive  their  shortcomings.  I  have  heard 
equally  bad  reports  relating  to  essays  sent  by  can- 
didates for  Fellowships  at  Colleges  in  one  at  least 
of  our  Universities.  The  writers  of  them  may  have 
been,  and  probably  were,  successful  investigators, 
but  their  powers  of  literary  exposition  were  of  a 
sadly  low  order ;  so  low  that  they  could  hardly  be 
made  to  realise  their  deficiencies.  The  preliminary 
culture  of  students  in  science,  seems  usually  to  have 
been  very  imperfect. 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said  as  to  the  need  of 
reform  and  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
affecting  it.  It  becomes  our  next  duty  to  consider 
the  steps  that  should  be  taken  towards  that  end. 
The  power  of  reform  lies  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  councils  of  the  scientific  societies,  who  can  with- 
hold the  publication  of  memoirs  presented  to  them, 
or  accept  the  memoirs  under  such  limitations  as 
they  please.  A  Society  gives  much,  consequently 
the  Council  who  represents  it  has  a  right  to  exact 
much  in  return.  The  Society  supplies  a  stage  from 
which  a  writer  can  disseminate  his  views,  and  have 
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them  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  experts.  It  defrays 
the  cost  of  pubhcation  of  the  memoirs,  and,  under 
occasional  circumstances,  that  of  preparing  expen- 
sive plates.     Therefore  the  Society,  or  its  Council 
on  its  behalf,  may  fairly  demand  that  the  memoirs 
should  be  written  in  a  style  that  is  creditable  to  their 
journals ;  that  they  should  be  lucid,  logical,  and  as 
easy  for  its  members  (who  pay  for  the  publication) 
to  understand  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits. 
I  suggest  that  Coimcils  should  require  a  report  on 
the  literary  sufficiency  of  every  proffered  memoir, 
before  discussing  whether  it  should  be  accepted  for 
publication.      It  is  hardly  necessary  to  bring  to 
remembrance  that  it  is  the  universal  practice  of 
Councils  of  Scientific  Societies  to   "  refer "   every 
memoir  that  is  submitted  to  them.     One,  two,  or 
more  referees   are   selected  among  those  of   their 
Fellows  who  are  able  to  give  a  trustworthy  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  paper.     The  referees  are  each 
supplied  with  a  schedule  on  which  numerous  search- 
ing questions  are  printed,  which  they  are  requested 
to  answer  confidentially.     Their  reports  are  read 
to  the  Council,  which  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  or  no  the  memoir  should  be  pub- 
lished as  it  stands,  or  subject  to  some  restriction, 
or  be  rejected  altogether.     What  I  now  suggest  is 
that  the   printed  reference   paper   should   include 
questions  as  to  the  literary  suitability  of  the  memoir. 
They  might  be   such   as — "Do  you   consider  the 
memoir  to  be  (1)  clearly  expressed,  (2)  free  from 
superfluous  technical  words,  (3)  orderly  in  arrange- 
ment, (4)  of  appropriate  length.     (5)  State  whether 
any  new  terms  are  used  in  the  memoir,  mention 
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what  they  are  and  whether  you  consider  them 
appropriate.  (6)  Add  such  general  remarks  on  its 
literary  style  as  you  think  would  be  useful  to  the 
Council  when  considering  its  publication." 

I  do  not  presume  to  anticipate  what  action  a 
Council  might  take  if  the  answers  to  these  questions 
were  more  or  less  unfavourable,  as  much  would 
depend  on  other  considerations.  What  I  want  is 
that  the  members  of  the  Council  should  not  be  left 
in  the  dark,  as  they  usually  now  are,  on  one  im- 
portant element  of  goodness  or  badness  in  the 
memoir,  before  they  consider  the  question  of  its 
publication.  Also  that  they  should  appreciate  the 
widely  felt  desire  for  literary  reform. 

There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  scientific 
societies  might  be  made  to  realise  the  occurrence  of 
literary  faults  in  the  memoirs  that  they  publish, 
namely,  by  occasional  articles  containing  a  selec- 
tion of  passages  that  are  conspicuous  for  short- 
comings. 

I  now  crave  your  opinions  on  these  suggestions, 
and  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  offer  other  re- 
commendations that  may  help  in  accomplishing  the 
very  important  object  in  view;  namely,  that  of 
improving  the  literary  style  of  future  Memoirs 
published  by  Scientific  Societies. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Sir  Edward  Brabrook. — I  have  pleasure  in  supporting 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Francis  Galton.  I  have  had  some 
experience,  far  less  of  course  than  his,  as  a  referee  of 
scientific  MSS,  and  it  fully  accords  with  his.  I  associate 
myself,  therefore,  with  his  observations  as  to  the  role  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  should  take  up  in  this  matter. 
It  is  within  the  rightful  functions  of  the  Society  to  take 
note  of  words  that  are  not  yet  dictionary  words,  and  see  to 
their  proper  applications,  but  to  do  so  would  be  a  difficult 
matter.  As  Mr.  Galton  says,  the  chemists  are  greatly 
addicted  to  coining  long  words.  The  report  of  the  Leicester 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  just  issued  gives  us  a 
portmanteau  word  of  thirty-five  letters — "  chloroketodi- 
methyltetrahydrobenzene  " — and  I  have  seen  some  worse 
than  that.  That,  however,  is  not  the  main  point.  The 
use  of  difficult  technical  language  cannot  be  avoided. 
What  is  wanted  is  to  urge  the  authors  of  papers  to  write 
good  English;  many  of  them  sadly  fail  in  this  respect. 
ilr.  Galton's  suggestion  as  to  the  addition  of  a  question  to 
the  referee  paper  is  excellent.  I  think  it  would  be  quite 
the  right  thing  for  the  Council  to  send  a  copy  of  his  paper 
to  the  various  scientific  societies,  and  recommend  that 
suggestion  to  them  for  adoption.  I  agree  with  the  view 
expressed  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Association,  which 
might  indeed  itself  have  been  put  into  better  English, 
"  that  the  opportunity  furnished  by  the  necessity  for 
writing  an  account  of  what  a  student  has  done  and  seen 
in  his  laboratory  work  ought  to  be  utilised  in  relation  to 
the  teaching  of  English  composition." 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie. — The  complaints  so  forcibly  and 
temperately  urged  by  Mr.  Galton  in  the  paper  to  which  we 
have  listened  will  awaken  much  sympathy,  not  only  in  the 
general  public,  but  among  a  large  number  of  men  of 
science.  I  do  not  appear  here  with  a  brief  in  defence  of 
the  scientific  societies,  though  I  think  that  some  strong  pleas 
might  be  pressed  in  their  favour.  Looking  at  the  question, 
however,  as  a  matter  affecting  the  English  language  and 
literature,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  the  strictures  con- 
tained in  the  paper  are  by  no  means  without  foundation. 

VOL.  xxviii.  11 
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It  seems  to  me  that  no  candid  reader  can  compare  the 
scientific  memoirs  published  at  the  present  day  with  those 
which  appeared  a  hundred  years  ago,  without  coming  lo 
the  conclusion  that,  in  average  literary  quality,  the  modern 
writings  stand  decidedly  on  a  lower  level  than  their  pre- 
decessors, and  that  the  deterioration  in  this  respect  is  on 
the  increase.  The  earlier  papers  were  for  the  most  part 
conceived  in  a  broader  spirit,  arranged  more  logically,  and 
expressed  in  a  better  style  than  those  of  to-day.  They 
show  their  authors  to  have  been  generally  men  of  culture, 
who  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  slipshod 
language  which  is  now  so  prevalent. 

If  it  be  asked  what  reason  can  be  assigned  for  this 
changi^,  various  causes  may  be  suggested.  In  former  days, 
when  life  was  less  strenuous  than  it  has  now  become, 
the  number  of  men  of  science  was  comparatively  small, 
and  they  belonged  in  no  small  measure  to  the  leisured 
classes  of  the  community.  They  were  not  constantly 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  claims  to  priority  of 
discovery,  if  they  did  not  at  once  publish  what  they  had 
discovered.  They  were  content  to  wait,  sometimes  for 
years,  before  committing  their  papers  to  the  press.  And 
no  doubt  the  printing  of  their  papers  was  likewise  a 
leisurely  process,  during  which  ample  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  correction  and  improvement. 

But  this  quiet,  old-fashioned  procedure  has  been  hustled 
out  of  existence  by  the  more  impatient  habits  and  require- 
ments of  the  present  day.  The  struggle  for  priority  is 
almost  as  keen  as  the  struggle  for  existence.  As  soon  as 
a  new  observation  is  believed  to  have  been  made,  the 
happy  author  of  it  too  often  dashes  off  a  paper,  in  more  or 
less  legible  manuscript,  and  forwards  it  without  delay  to 
some  scientific  society  or  journal  for  publication.  In  such 
hurried  contributions  attention  to  literary  considerations 
finds  little  or  no  place. 

Besides  this  too  common  haste  in  production,  another 
and  more  serious  cause  for  the  defects  of  which  Mr.  Galton 
complains  is  to  be  found  in  the  continually  augmenting 
specialisation  of  science.  Advance  in  every  department  of 
inquiry  leads  into  more  and  more  detailed  studies.  It 
becomes  increasingly  difficult,  even  for  men  whose  lives 
are  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  science,  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  progress  of  more  than  one  province  of  investigation, 
or  even  one  section  of  a  province.  Details  thus  come  to 
acquire,   in  the    eyes    of    many  earnest    and    enthusiastic 
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>vorkers,  an  interest  and  importance  at  least  as  great  as 
can  belong  to  the  broad  deductions  or  principles  up  to 
^vhich  they  lead.  These  authors  in  their  paternal  fond- 
ness for  the  details  which  they  have  patiently  and  toil- 
somely elaborated^  often  crowd  them  into  their  papers, 
ijvhich  consequently  look  sometimes  more  like  leaves  torn 
out  of  field  note-books  or  laboratory  journals  than  reasoned 
presentations  of  the  results  of  research.  It  would  probably 
be  found  that,  as  a  rule,  such  excessive  exposition  of  the 
details  of  the  several  steps  in  an  inquiry  is  as  unnecessary 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  as  it  is  repellent  from  the 
literary  side. 

Closely  connected  with  this  specialisation  and  augmenta- 
tion of  detail  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  new  technical 
terms  with  which  the  papers  in  every  department  of  science 
now  bristle.  The  multiplication  of  such  terms  is  ad- 
mittedly a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  development 
of  scientific  research.  It  is  obvious  that  each  new  fact 
brought  to  light  in  the  investigation  of  nature  should  be 
precisely  defined  by  some  word  or  phrase  having  a  definite, 
unambiguous  signification,  and  preferably  capable  of  being 
adopted  with  but  slight  modification  into  any  modern  lan- 
guage. The  plea  that  the  vernacular  tongue  should,  where 
possible,  be  employed  for  this  purpose  is  met  with  the 
objection  that  the  language  of  science  ought,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  be  cosmopolitan,  and  that  those  terms  are  most 
suitable  which  can  be  most  easily  adapted  into  the  vocabu- 
laries of  other  countries.  Hence  the  preference  for  coining 
new  compounds  from  Greek  and  Latin.  Lovers  of  the 
purity  of  the  English  language  and  the  dignity  of  English 
literature  may  not  unnaturally  be  grieved  to  see  such  a 
flood  of  novel  and  often,  it  must  be  confessed,  uncouth 
words  coming  into  use  at  a  rate  with  which  the  most 
industrious  lexicographers  cannot  keep  pace.  But  the 
flood  is  inevitable,  and  must  increase  in  volume,  nor  is  its 
gathering  strength  to  be  stemmed  by  any  protest.  All 
that,  perhaps,  may  be  reasonably  insisted  upon  is  that  each 
new  term  shall  be  absolutely  necessary,  shall  not  be  unduly 
cacophonous,  and  shall  not  be  compounded  from  more 
than  one  language  nor  framed  in  defiance  of  the  grammar 
of  the  tongue,  whether  living  or  dead,  from  which  it  is 
borrowed. 

Many  men  of  science  share  Mr.  Galton's  regret  that  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  or  even  impossible  to 
follow  with  full  intelligence  and  sympathy  the  advances 
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made  in  departments  of  investigation  with  which  one  h 
not  personally  in  touch.  The  diflScnlty  is  probably 
inseparable  from  the  rapidity  of  the  increase  of  knowledge 
in  all  domains  of  nature.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  in  no  small  degree  aggravated  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  technical  terms  which  do  not  always 
explain  themselves^  and  for  which  no  explanation  is 
afforded  in  the  papers  where  they  are  so  rampant.  It  is 
becoming  every  year  a  more  accepted  practice  that  in 
writing  a  scientific  paper  an  author  has  only  to  consider 
the  fraternity  of  his  own  branch  of  science.  If  his  col- 
leagues understand  him^  it  does  not  matter  whether  or 
not  he  is  comprehended  outside  their  circle.  He  forgets 
the  interests  not  only  of  the  general  public  but  also  of  his 
fellow-labourers  in  other  fields  of  research,  many  of  whom 
would  gladly  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  progress  of 
inquiry  in  departments  lying  beyond  their  own  special 
purview,  but  who  are,  in  too  many  instances,  deterred  by 
the  formidable  terminological  barriers  that  must  first  be 
surmounted.  The  growing  isolation  of  scientific  workers 
within  their  own  fields  of  investigation  is  an  evil  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  inevitable,  but  which,  undoubtedly,  is 
much  to  be  deplored.  Anything  which  can  be  done  to 
lessen  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration.  Since 
the  language  of  the  biolog^ists  is  becoming  increasingly 
unintelligible  to  the  physicists,  and  that  of  the  physicists 
not  less  so  to  the  biologists,  Mr.  Galton's  suggestion  might 
be  usefully  adopted,  that  where  necessary  or  desirable  a 
scientific  paper  should  include  a  brief  summary  of  its 
general  purport  expressed  in  simple  untechnical  language. 
Such  a  concession  to  the  ignorance  of  the  general  reader 
would  probably  be  welcomed  by  a  large  body  of  scientific 
men. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  scientific  societies  are 
wholly  blind  to  the  evils  which  have  been  pointed  out  in 
the  interesting  paper  that  has  been  read  this  afternoon. 
They  are  by  no  means  negligent  as  to  the  form  and  style 
of  the  papers  submitted  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  an  elaborate  system  of  committees  and  referees  acting 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Councils,  and  no  paper  is 
sanctioned  for  publication  without  having  been  subjected 
to  t4iis  process  of  examination.  Moreover,  the  secretaries 
or  assistant  secretaries  are  usually  vested  with  editorial 
powers,  which  are  exercised  as  an  additional  control  over 
the  production  of  the  papers.     If  the  original  condition  of 
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some  contributions  were  compared  with  their  ultimate 
published  form,  it  would  be  seen  how  much  care  has  been 
lestowed  upon  their  improvement.  In  more  than  one  learned 
society  attention  has  recently  been  called  from  the  Presi- 
dential chair  to  the  defective  form  in  which  papers  are  too 
frequently  presented.  We  must  hope  that  from  these  and 
other  efforts  towards  amelioration  some  good  will  follow. 
While  in  the  publications  of  a  scientific  society  literary 
excellence  will  always  be  subordinated  to  scientific  merit, 
there  is  surely  no  reason  why  the  two  qualities  should  not 
be  more  generally  combined  than  they  at  present  are. 
Such  a  combination  will,  perhaps,  be  most  likely  to  be 
effected  when  the  writers  of  scientific  papers  come  to 
realise  that  it  will  be  in  their  own  interest,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  their  scientific  brethren  at  large,  and  still  more  of 
the  outside  public,  to  present  such  a  summary  of  their 
work  as  may  be  intelligible,  and  even  interesting,  to  any 
ordinary  cultivated  reader. 

Mr.  Ceackanthorpb,  K.C.  (who  was  invited  to  speak  by 
the  chairman),  said  the  most  interesting  remark  he  had  to 
make  was  in  regard  to  the  health  of  the  author  of  the 
paper  just  read  by  Mr.  Pember.  He  had  seen  Mr.  Galton 
that  day,  and  had  found  him  quite  cheerful,  but  confined 
to  his  room.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
very  soon  be  completely  his  old  self,  and  able  to  resume 
the  beneficent  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  most  of  the 
years  of  his  life.     (Applause.) 

The  first  point  made  in  Mr.  Galton's  paper  was  that  a 
scientific  memoir  should  be  "simple  in  its  language,  clear 
in  its  expression,  and  logical  in  its  arrangement/'  These 
were  virtues  which  every  prose  composition  should  possess, 
whether  written  or  spoken.  They  should  be  aimed  at  alike 
by  the  man  of  science  and  the  layman ;  by  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned;  by  the  leader-writer  in  the  daily  press; 
and  the  orator  on  the  platform.  Schopenhauer  had  pointed 
out  that  the  first  requisite  for  the  art  of  writing  was  to 
have  something  to  say;  and  the  second,  to  have  clearly 
thought  out  the  subject  in  hand.  Then,  what  was  called 
"  literary  style  "  would  come  of  itself.  There  was  an  old 
French  saying — "the  style  was  the  man.''  At  all  events, 
it  was,  or  ought  to  be,  an  expression  of  the  natural  mood 
of  the  man  at  the  moment  of  his  writing. 

Mr.  Gal  ton's  next  point  was  that  a  scientific  memoir 
should  not  use  unfamiliar  technical  words  without  explain- 
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ing  them  in  a  foot-note,  nor  more  of  such  words  than  waf 
absolutely  necessary.  He  (Mr.  Crack anthorpe)  agreed, 
although  he  thought  the  first  of  these  cautions  was  rather 
vague.  It  might  be  asked.  Unfamiliar  to  whom  ?  There 
were,  for  instance,  many  technical  words  which  were  un- 
familiar to  him  (the  speaker),  but  no  doubt  quite  familiar  to 
Mr.  Galton.  Where  was  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  One  wouW 
hardly  expect  to  Hnd  in  a  scientific  work  a  glossary  of 
terms  such  as  an  Englishman  looked  for  in  a  collection  of 
Burns'  Poems.  Every  scientific  writer  was  surely  entitled 
to  assume  that  his  reader  had  some  technical  knowledge — 
otherwise  his  explanations  would  be  endless.  At  the  same 
time,  if  an  explanation  were  given,  care  should  be  taken 
to  make  it  adequate.  He  would  illustrate  what  he  meant 
by  an  example.  Anyone  taking  up  one  of  the  numerous 
books  on  Heredity,  now  appearing  in  the  British  and 
German  markets,  would  come  across  the  word  "  chromo- 
some." He  met  the  other  day  with  this  word  in  a  very 
valuable  treatise  just  published,  "with  stainable  body" 
added  by  way  of  explanation.  Was  this  adequate  ?  The 
white  tablecloth,  now  in  that  room,  was  a  "stainable  body" 
(in  the  mechanical  sense) ;  and  so  were  a  hundred  other 
everyday  things.  If  any  explanation  was  wanted,  should 
not  the  reader  have  been  told,  either  in  a  foot-note  or  an 
appendix,  how  colouring  matter  served  to  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  minute  particles  of  matter  otherwise  invisible  even 
to  the  microscope-aided  eye  ?  Then,  the  explanation  would 
have  been  alive. 

He  might  mention  by  the  way,  that  this  same  word 
"  chromosome '^  violated  one  of  the  canons  laid  down  in  the 
paper.  It  was,  like  the  "  recessive  '^  of  the  Mendelians,  an 
instance  of  "  bad  nomenclature,"  because  it  was  wrongly 
formed.  The  word  should,  in  strictness,  not  have  been 
"  chromosome,"  but  "  chromatosome,"  since  the  Greek  for 
"  colour  "  was  not  chramos  but  chroma. 

As  to  the  second  of  Mr.  Galton's  cautions,  viz,  against 
the  use  of  more  technical  words  than  necessary,  he  would 
illustrate  the  point  by  reference  to  the  "idants"  and 
"  ids "  of  Weismann.  It  appeared  that  the  nucleated 
masses  into  which  a  dividing  cell  broke  up  consisted  of 
several  parts.  To  these  Weismann  gave  the  names  of 
"  idants  "  ;  and  since  "  idants  "  were  theoretically  decom- 
posable into  particles  more  minute,  he  gave  to  these  last 
the  name  of  "  ids."  One  wondered  why  he  stopped  there. 
He    should    have    gone  on  to   subdivide  his  "  ids "  into 
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"  i's,"^  and    these  again  into  mere  dots,  giving  to  each  a 
technical  name,  thus  recalling  the  old  lines  : 

*'  Sig  fleas  have  little  fleas  upon  their  backs  to  bite  'em. 
And  these  again  have  lesser  fleas,  and  so  ad  infinitum." 

(Laughter.) 

In  this  connection  he  desired  entirely  to  associate 
himself  with  what  he  understood  to  fall  from  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie,  and  to  protest  against  the  employment  of  incom- 
prehensible terms  to  indicate  things  the  existence  of  which 
vras  incapable  of  scientific  proof. 

^Ir.  Gal  ton  had,  at  the  end  of  his  paper,  suggested  that 

the  shortcomings  of  the  writers  of  scientific  memoirs  might 

now  and  then  be  published  as  a  warning  to  others.     He 

(Mr.    Crackanthorpe)   could   not  help   thinking    that  this 

would  be  rather  hard  measure,  even  though  no  names  were 

mentioned.     He  was  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Galton  himself, 

who  was  one  of  the  most  kind-hearted  of  men,  would  never 

lend  himself  to  any  such  action.     Would  not  his  object  be 

attained  if  the  faulty  memoir  were  returned  to  its  author 

for  revision,  and  this  were,  if  necessary,  repeated  again 

and    again  until  a  flawless  edition  was  reached  ?     Then, 

when   the  memoir  came  to  be  published  by  the  learned 

society  to  which  it  was  presented,  there  would  be  nothing 

to  offend  the  most  fastidious  ear. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Pember,K.C. — He  sympathised  fully  with  the 
motives  which  had  prompted  Mr.  Galton's  very  suggestive 
paper.  But  he  doubted  whether  any  drastic  steps  could 
be  taken  to  bring  about  an  improvement  which  everybody 
must  desire.  Indeed,  what  was  asked  for  amounted  to 
little  less  than  a  wide  distribution  of  something  approach- 
ing to  literary  genius  among  the  writers  of  scientific  papers. 
This  might  be  encouraged,  but  it  could  not  be  compelled. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  establish  a  direct  literary  censor- 
ship over  productions  which  might  be  extremely  valuable 
though  extremely  ill-written.  The  writers  would  resent  it, 
and  the  discouragement,  still  more  the  rejection,  of  im- 
portant communications,  would  be  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
even  for  the  luxury  of  a  fine  style.  Indirect  encourage- 
ment of  good  composition  would  be  preferable  to  penalties 
upon  bad.  It  was  the  desire,  he  hoped  he  might  say  that 
it  was  the  intention,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  by 
putting  itself  into  communication  with  educational  centres 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  possibly  by  other  methods, 
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to  do  something  substantial  in  that  direction.  It  was  too 
true  that  the  present  standard  of  prose  style  was  somewhat 
decadent.  When  one  compared  the  twentieth  with  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  condition  of  our  own  epoch  left 
much  to  be  desired.  To  mention  only  a  very  few  names, 
Hume  in  History,  Blackwood  in  Law,  Bishop  Berkeley  and 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  Philosophy,  were  all  living  proofs 
of  the  truth  that  profundity  in  thought  and  exactness  in 
exposition  were  not  only  consistent  with,  but  enhanced  by, 
a  clear  and  elegant  style.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
Huxley,  Darwin,  Mill,  and  Macaulay  were  all  examples  of 
the  snmo  healthy  combination.  He  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  banishment  of  the  classical  languages  from  general 
education  was  one  source  of  the  evil,  and  he  trusted  that 
something  might  be  done  not  only  to  retain,  but  to  extend, 
the  study  of  them.  Meanwhile,  towards  the  end  desired, 
suasion,  and  not  an  aggressive  censorship,  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  working  means. 

Mr.  Percy  W.  Ames,  Secretary. — Mr.  Galton  has  added 
one  more  to  his  many  public  services  by  calling  attention  to 
the  need  of  improved  literary  form  in  the  papers  in  which 
scientific  discoveries  are  presented  to  the  world.  Tlie  prac- 
tical suggestions  he  has  made  would,  if  adopted,  make  a 
general  and  considerable  step  in  this  direction,  and  imme- 
diately secure  one  desirable  object.  It  is  important  that  the 
Councils  of  the  various  societies  should  be  informed  whether 
the  papers  submitted  for  publication  are  clearly  expressed, 
and  so  have  the  opportunity  of  rejecting  or  referring  back 
those  that  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  but  unless  a  com- 
petent committee  undertakes  the  laborious  task  of  literary 
correction,  in  some  cases  practically  re- writing  the  memoir, 
such  rejection  may  result  occasionally  in  the  loss  of  valu- 
able contributions.  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  has  told  us  that 
in  the  Royal  Society  this  report  and  correction  are  pro- 
vided for.  Mr.  Galton  has  invited  discussion  on  ways  and 
means  for  securing  a  better  literary  style  for  such  memoirs 
in  the  future,  and  has  referred  to  the  necessity  for  more 
adequate  preliminary  training,  and  on  this  point  I  venture 
to  make  an  observation.  It  would  not  be  practicable  to 
require  students  of  science  to  follow  the  best  plan  for 
acquiring  a  good  style  of  composition,  namely,  to  obtain  a 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  classics  of  English  litera- 
ture, though  such  labour  would  bring  its  own  reward. 
Time   is  short,    the  practical    interrogation   of   Nature    it* 
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absorbing ;  we  must  not  expect  investigators  of  physical 
phenomena  to  turn  aside  into  the  "  quiet  and  still  air/'  as 
Milton  called  it,  of  literary  study,  however  delightful,  and 
it  is  not  necessary.  The  object  is  not  to  seek  the  elegance 
of  an  Addison  or  a  Ruskin,  still  less  the  art  of  the  poet, 
though  something  might  be  said  in  favour  of  imitating  the 
attractive  ease  and  simplicity  of  Charles  Lamb,  De  Quincey, 
and  Thackeray.  The  remedy  I  suggest  as  effective  is  not 
so  foreign  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  life-work  of  a  man 
of  science  as  the  study  of  general  English  literature  would 
be.  It  is  simply  to  give  more  time  and  attention  to  the 
specific  study  of  scientific  method.  Too  often  it  is  the 
case  that  the  author  of  a  badly  written  memoir  is  the 
"  calculator  of  distances,  or  analyser  of  compounds,  or 
labeller  of  species,"  and  nothing  more.  Herbert  Spencer 
claimed  for  the  study  of  science  that  it  exercises  the 
memory  with  understanding,  cultivates  the  judgment,  con- 
tinually appeals  to  individual  reason,  develops  independence 
of  character,  requires  perseverance  and  self-renunciation, 
contributes  sincerity,  and  gives  moral,  intellectual,  and 
religious  culture. 

All  this  is  more  than  is  wanted  for  the  purpose  in  hand ; 
but  that  exactness  of  statement  and  that  simplicity  of  ex- 
pression, which  are  desired,  arise  from  clearness  of  thought 
and  an  orderly  habit  of  mind,  qualities  which  are  developed 
by  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  scientific  method.  That 
these  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  everyone  en- 
gaged in  scientific  research  will  not  be  disputed,  and  they 
are  best  mastered  by  coming  into  close  touch  with  the 
most  eminent  teachers  through  the  works  in  which  they 
have  applied  them.  It  should,  I  think,  be  made  compulsory 
for  every  scientific  student,  irrespective  of  his  specialty, 
to  master  one  or  more  of  the  works  of  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Tyndall,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  The  discipline  so  afforded 
would  soon  reveal  itself  in  more  systematic  thinking  and 
in  greater  precision  of  expression. 

Mr.  Emanuel  Green,  who  presided  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  Earl  of  Halsbury,  expressed  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  to  Mr.  Galton  for  his  paper,  and  to  Mr. 
Pember  for  reading  it. 
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PLUTARCH  AS  AN  ESSAYIST. 

BY  LOUIS  C.   PURSER,  LITT.D. 
[Read  May  27th,  1908.] 

The  ordinary  man  associates  the  name  of  Plutarch 
wholly  with  his  *  Lives.'  Now  Plutarch  was  a  suffi- 
ciently sensible  man  to  know  that  his  *  Lives '  were 
very  admirable  works;  but  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  considered  his  *  Moral  Essays '  (which  in  bulk 
are  almost  as  great  as  his  'Lives' — and  that  is  saying 
a  good  deal)  very  much  more  worthy  of  attention. 
Morals  were  for  him  the  end  of  everything.  Poetry 
that  does  not  tend  to  morality  and  conduct  he  held 
to  be  pernicious ;  and,  similarly,  history  was  to  him 
but  a  school  of  morals.  The  lives  of  the  great  men 
are  so  depicted  as  to  afford  a  lesson. 

"  It  was  for  the  sake  of  others  (he  says  in  his  '  Life  of 
Timoleon*)  that  I  first  undertook  to  write  biographies ;  but 
I  soon  began  to  dwell  upon  and  delight  in  them  for  myself, 
endeavouring,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  regulate  my 
own  life,  and  to  make  it  like  those  who  were  reflected  in 
their  history  as  it  were  in  a  mirror  before  me.  .  .  .  Thus, 
by  our  familiarity  with  history  and  the  habit  of  writing  it, 
we  so  train  ourselves  by  constantly  receiving  into  our 
minds  the  memorials  of  the  great  and  good  that,  should 
anything  base  or  vicious  be  placed  in  our  way  by  the 
society  into  which  we  are  necessarily  thrown,  we  reject  it 
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from  oar  thoughts  by  fixing  them  calmly  and  serenely  on 
some  of  these  great  exemplars/' 

The  end  of  all  Plutarch's  writings  then  is  morality, 
conduct.  He  is  as  naturally  a  moral  mind  as  ever 
existed.  But  he  has  such  charming  simpUcity,  pic- 
turesqueness,  and  earnestness  about  his  moralising 
and  sermonising  that  he  wins  mysterious  way 
through  the  sealed  ear  to  which  a  more  pretentious 
voice  would  be  all  but  silence.  As  Joubert  has  said, 
with  admirable  felicity,  "  Plutarch  in  his  Moral 
Essays  is  the  Herodotus  of  philosophy."  But  before 
we  come  to  his  Essays,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the 
briefest  possible  manner  to  say  something  about  the 
bare  facts  of  his  life — all  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
derived  from  his  own  writings;  for  (as  has  been 
often  said)  the  author  of  so  many  lives  never  found 
one  to  write  his  own. 

Plutarch  was  bom  about  50  a.d.  in  Chaeronea,  a 
little  town  in  the  plain  of  Boeotia,  about  seventy 
miles  from  Athens.  It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  of  the 
size  of  the  town,  but  I  hardly  think  it  could 
have  numbered  more  than  a  few  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. He  evidently  belonged  to  the  upper  middle 
class  (if  I  may  so  say),  and  appears  to  have  l)een 
always  possessed  of  independent  means.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Athens,  and  studied 
there  under  the  celebrated  teacher  Ammonius.  We 
gather  from  incidental  remarks  that  he  was  once  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  that  he  visited  Alexandria,  but  pro- 
bably he  did  not  penetrate  far  into  Egypt.  He 
certainly  visited  Rome  twice,  perhaps  oftener,  and 
speaks  of  the  city  with  enthusiasm  as  "  the  beautiful 
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Borne."  But  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  little 
native  town.  There  he  married,  reared  his  family, 
filled  magistracies,  was  ever  ready  with  advice  and 
assistance  to  his  fellow-citizens;  and  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  became  a  high-priest  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  (about  twenty  miles 
from  Chaeronea),  and  he  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
the  performance  of  the  high  functions  belonging  to 
that  ofl&ce. 

There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  the  beginning 
of  his  '  Life  of  Demosthenes '  which  has  a  very 
modem  tone  about  it,  and  is  perhaps  worth  quoting. 

"  It  is  commonly  supposed  (he  says)  that  the  first  thing 
necessary  for  a  perfectly  happy  man  is  that  he  should  be 
born  a  citizen  of  some  famous  city.  But  for  my  own  part 
I  believe  that  for  the  enjoyment  of  true  happiness,  which 
depends  chiefly  upon  a  man's  own  character  and  dispo- 
sition, it  makes  no  diflference  whether  he  be  born  in  an 
obscure  state  or  not.  .  .  .  However,  when  one  is  engaged 
in  compiliug  a  history  from  materials  which  are  not  ready 
to  his  liand,  but  for  the  most  part  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  foreign  towns,  it  becomes  really  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  he  should  live  in  some  famous,  cultivated, 
and  populous  city,  where  he  can  have  unlimited  access  to 
books  of  all  kinds.  .  .  .  Now  I,  who  belong  to  a  small 
city,  and  love  to  live  in  it  lest  it  should  become  even 
smaller — when  I  was  in  Rome  and  during  my  travels  in 
Italy,  found  my  time  so  taken  up  with  political  business 
and  the  care  of  my  pupils  in  philosophy  that  I  had  no 
leisure  to  learn  the  Roman  language,  and  have  only  applied 
myself  to  Latin  literature  late  in  life.  In  this  reading  of 
Latin  books,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  did  not  find  that 
the  words  assisted  me  to  discover  the  meaning,  but  rather 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  history  enabled  me  to  find  out 
the  meaning  of  the  words." 
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And  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  to  know  Latin 
would  be  both  useful  and  interesting,  but  that  he 
was  too  old  to  learn.  So  the  result  is  that  he  rarely 
mentions  any  of  the  great  Latin  writers,  never 
Virgil  or  Ovid,  once  Horace,  hardly  ever  Cicero's 
philosophical  works,  and  only  once  or  twice  Seneca. 
As  to  what  his  poUtical  business  in  Rome  was  we 
cannot  feel  sure — probably  some  embassy  to  the 
Emperor  for  some  privilege  for  his  city.  While  at 
Rome  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  (of  course, 
in  Greek;  most  cultivated  Romans  knew  Greek),  and 
in  his  treatise  on  *  Curiosity  '  he  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  one  of  these  lectures,  which  introduces  the  name 
of  a  man  who  played  an  ardent  and  impulsive  part 
in  the  impressive  scene  with  which  the  *  Annals '  of 
Tacitus  (such  as  we  have  them)  conclude.  Telling 
us  not  to  rush  to  the  postman,  seize  the  letters,  and 
violently  open  them,  breaking  the  string  with  our 
teeth,  Plutarch  continues  (c.  15) : 

*'  When  I  was,  on  one  occasion,  lecturing  in  Rome  among 
my  audience  was  the  well-known  Arulenus  Rusticus, 
whom  the  Emperor  Domitian  afterwards  had  put  to  death 
through  envy  of  his  glory,  and  an  imperial  orderly  came 
in  during  the  discourse  and  brought  him  a  letter  from  the 
Emperor.  I  made  some  pause  that  he  might  have  time  to 
read  his  letter,  but  he  would  not  do  so,  and  he  did  not 
open  it  until  I  had  finished  my  lecture  and  the  audience 
had  dispersed,  so  that  all  admired  the  gravity  of  the 
man/' 

These  lectures  vi^hich  Plutarch  delivered  at  Rome, 
Chaeronea,  and  doubtless  elsewhere,  he  worked  up 
into  his  *  Moral  Essays,'  which  we  now  have,  and  from 
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which  we  can  discern  Plutarch's  ideas  on  life  gene- 
rally. Such  discourses  were  virtually  the  sermons  of 
the  ancient  world.  Their  aim  was  the  same  as  our 
sermons — ^improvement  and  guidance  in  conduct — 
though,  perhaps,  they  appealed  to  a  wider  range  of 
interests  than  the  sermons  of  to-day,  just  as  the 
word  "  philosophy,"  which  Plutarch  so  often  uses, 
meant,  in  his  time,  not  merely  speculation  but  a  rule 
of  life.  I  shall  then  attempt  to  set  forth  some  of 
Plutarch's  views  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  duties 
which  are  incumbent  on  us  to  perform,  our  duties 
to  our  family,  to  our  fellow-citizens,  and  to  the 
Author  of  the  great  City  of  the  World  of  which  we 
are  members,  and  of  the  various  ways  in  which  we 
may  best  obtain  power  to  perform  them. 


Never  was  there  anyone  who  was  more  of  a  family 
man  than  Plutarch.  The  ordinary  Greek  of  the 
classical  period  regarded  his  wife  as  a  sort  of  house- 
keeper, and  his  home  as  a  kind  of  lodging,  and  in 
Plato's  *  Republic '  the  family  is  only  a  sort  of 
adjunct  of  the  State,  a  nursery  supplying  members 
to  it.  But  to  Plutarch  the  family  should  be  the 
centre  of  a  man's  life,  and  it  will  be  of  some  value, 
perhaps,  to  endeavour  to  see  how  Plutarch  regarded 
the  various  members  of  the  household  in  order  that 
we  may  appreciate  what  an  ordinary,  middle-class, 
non-Christian  family  was  in  the  first  century  of  our 
era.  In  reading  the  historians  of  the  early  Empire 
and  also  the  satirists  we  are  lead  to  suppose  that 
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the  stature  to  which  vice  and  wickedness  had  grovn 
was  colossal.  But  satirists  are  never  too  particular 
to  express  the  actual  truth  of  things  without 
exaggeration,  and  the  historians  are,  for  the  most 
part,  advocates  who  wish  to  represent  the  Empire 
in  a  bad  light,  so  their  evidence  is  to  be  discounted. 
But  from  what  we  can  gather  about  Plutarch's 
family  we  may  safely  say  that  there  are  few  house- 
holds even  of  the  present  day  which  can  lay  claim 
to  a  larger  measure  of  gracefulness,  virtue,  and 
mutual  affection. 

Plutarch  married  a  good  woman,  and  had  several 
children — after  many  sons  at  length  one  little  girl. 
But  she  died  when  only  two  years  old.  Plutarch 
was  absent  on  State  business  when  this  occurred, 
and  wrote  on  the  occasion  a  letter  to  his  wife,  which, 
even  allowing  that  it  may  have  been  afterwards 
prepared  for  publication,  is  one  of  the  most  tender 
and  touching  relics  of  ancient  literature : 

"  Let  us  be  patient,  my  dear  wife  (he  says,  e.  2),  at  this 
calamity.  I  know  how  deep  your  trouble  is,  for  my  heart 
is  not  of  flint,  as  you  well  know  who  have  shared  with  me 
in  the  bringing  up  of  so  many  children,  who  have  been 
educated  at  home  by  ourselves.  I  know  you  loved  this 
little  one  dearly,  for  you  longed  for  a  daughter,  and  so  I 
gave  her  your  own  name.  And  as  you  are  so  fond  of 
children  your  grief  must  be  peculiarly  bitter  when  you  call 
to  mind  her  pure  and  simple  gaiety,  which  was  wholly  free 
from  peevishness  or  passion.  For  she  had  a  wonderful 
contentedness  and  quietness,  and  her  affectionate  and 
winning  ways  not  only  pleased  us  but  showed  us  the  kind- 
liness of  her  heart.  For  she  used  to  bid  the  nurse  give 
her  breast  not  only  to  other  children  but  to  her  playthings, 
and  so  invited  them,  as  it  were,  to  her  table  and  gave  them 
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a>  share  in  her  good  things,  and  provided  the  best  enter- 
tainment for  those  that  pleased  her." 

Plutarch  then  goes  on  to  deprecate  any  excess  of 
grief,  any  turbulent  storms  of  sorrow,  though  he 
feels  confident  that  there  will  be  none  such ;  for  he 
says  (c.  5) — 

"  You  have  already  on  similar  occasions  exhibited  great 
fortitude,  as  when  you  lost  your  eldest  son,  and  again 
when  our  handsome  boy  Chaeron  died." 

And  taking  a  loftier  tone  he  reminds  her  how  they 
have  been  initiated  into  the  Bleusinian  mysteries, 
and  there  learned  how  that  our  souls  are  immortal ; 
and  (as  we  may  infer)  from  the  lessons  there  taught 
they  learned  too  that  the  soul  at  birth  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  body,  and  accordingly  that  it  is  no 
small  fortune  to  die  young  (c.  10). 

"  For  just  as  if  anyone  put  out  a  light  he  can  kindle  it 
again  readily  and  make  it  burn  up  brightly  if  he  applies 
the  spark  soon,  so  the  soul  that  has  sojourned  only  a  short 
time  in  this  dark  and  mortal  life  quickly  recovers  the  light 
and  blaze  of  its  former  bright  life;  whereas  for  those  who 
have  not  had  the  good  fortune  "  very  speedily  to  pass  the 
gates  of  Hades ''  nothing  is  developed  save  a  great  passion 
for  this  life,  and  the  soul  is  softened  by  its  contact  with 
the  body,  and  melts  away  as  by  poison.^' 

We  are  of  course  familiar  with  this  idea  of  the 
pre-existence  of  the  soul,  its  imprisonment  in  the 
body,  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  vision 
and  the  faculty  divine,  from  Wordsworth's  great 
Ode— 
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"  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy : 
Shades  of  the  prison  house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light  and  whence  it  flows. 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy. 
The  youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  East 

Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  priest. 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended : 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day/' 

No  one  could  write  such  a  letter  without  loving 
his  wife  dearly ;  and  Plutarch  in  his  very  eloquent 
*  Essay  on  Love '  sets  beyond  yea  or  nay  how  deeply 
and  fervently  he  felt  the  ennobling  emotion  (c.  21, 
24). 

"  In  that  marriage  which  Love  has  inspired  there  is  no 
mine  or  thine,  for  the  proverb  '  The  property  of  Friends 
is  common'  is  especially  true  of  married  persons  who 
though  separate  in  body  draw  together  and  melt  into  one 
in  soul,  neither  wishing  nor  thinking  themselves  to  be  two. 
And  in  Love  there  is  such  continence  and  orderliness  and 
truthfulness  that  if  the  god  of  Love  once  enter  the  soul  of 
a  licentious  man  it  makes  him  turn  away  from  all  his 
errant  fancies,  driving  away  his  pride  and  breaking  down 
his  haughtiness  and  stubbornness,  and  implanting  in  him 
modesty  and  silence  and  quietness  and  orderly  demeanour, 
and  makes  him  constant  to  one." 

Presently  follows  the  stately  image — 

"For  as  at  Rome  when  a  Dictator  is  appointed  all 
other  magistrates  lay  down  their  offices,  so  those  in  whom 
Love  dwelleth  as  their  lord  are  freed  from  all  other 
masters  and  rulers,  and  they  live  as  dedicated  to  the  God 
and  subject  to  his  service.  ...  It  is  absurd  to  say 
that  women  possess  no  virtue.     Well  known  is  their  self- 
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restraint  and  intelligence,  their  faithfulness  and  sense  of 
justice,  the  many  occasions  on  which  they  have  signally 
shown  their  bravery,  courage,  and  magnanimity.  .  .  . 
And  I  maintain  that  the  love  of  beautiful  and  chaste 
wives  does  not  fade  when  grey  hairs  and  wrinkles  come, 
but  lasts  right  on  even  to  the  gates  of  the  tomb.'^ 

Words  not  unworthy  to  stand  beside  those  of  our 
own  poet. 

*'  Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come : 
Lover  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks. 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom." 

Such  then  is  the  firm  foundation  on  which  family 
life  rests  according  to  Plutarch — the  soul  as  it  were 
of  the  organism.  I  use  the  illustration  advisedly ; 
for  he  was  deeply  convinced  of  the  solidarity,  the 
organic  connection  of  the  members  of  the  family 
and  of  the  State.  The  language  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  that  we  are  severally  members  of  one 
great  body  would  not  have  appeared  strange  to 
Plutarch.  Accordingly  we  should  treat  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  of  the  State  as  part  of  our- 
selves, yielding  to  one  another,  in  all  things  endea- 
vouring to  soften  differences,  not  to  aggravate  them. 
Such  is  especially  the  gist  of  the  treatise  *  On 
Brotherly  Love ' ;  for  Plutarch  well  knew  the  causes 
which  led  to  dissensions  in  a  family,  and  strenuously 
inculcated  the  spirit  of  compromise  in  that  as  in  all 
other  departments  of  life.  He  is  insistent  on  the 
desirability  of  composing  family  quarrels  within  the 
family,  just  as  we  shall  see  he  insists  on  the  desira- 
bility of   settling  municipal  differences  within  the 
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municipality  and  not  appealing  to  external  authority. 
If  one  brother  should  say  of  another  with  whom  he 
had  quarrelled  that  it  made  little  difEerence,  because 
he  could  get  a  friend  outside  who  would  be  as  good, 
that  remark  would  be  as  absurd  (says  Plutarch  [c.  3] 
with  a  touch  of  humour)  as  if  he  should  say  that  it  was 
no  harm  to  cut  off  his  leg,  because  he  could  get  a 
wooden  one.  There  are  many  other  just  remarks  in 
that  treatise  *  On  Brotherly  Love/  a  trifle  homely, 
perhaps,  but  suggestive.  Let  me  mention  one. 
When  you  and  your  brother  are  having  a  quarrel 
which  is  becoming  aggravated,  go  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  the  ladies  of  the  family,  especially 
your  brother's  wife.  Plutarch,  like  a  physician  of 
the  soul,  recommends  this  as  a  valuable  specific— 
though  we  confess  to  having  some  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  always  very  efficacious. 

We  pass  to  the  servants  of  the  family — and  I  say 
"  servants  "  of  set  purpose ;  for,  though  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  they  were  still  "slaves,"  " live  chattels" 
(to  use  Aristotle's  harsh  phrase),  and  the  law  could 
still  tolerate  and  even  perpetrate  some  of  the  horrors 
we  read  in  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  still  the  lot  of  slaves 
generally  had  been  so  ameliorated  and  the  better 
public  opinion  had  so  fully  recognised  their  human 
nature  that  they  were,  as  a  general  rule,  looked  on 
with  the  same  kindly  feelings  as  servants  are 
regarded  to-day.  The  Stoics  were  loud  in  proclaim- 
ing the  common  brotherhood  of  slaves  and  masters ; 
and  Seneca  thinks  that  the  more  excellent  of  them 
should  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  your  equal  and 
dine  at  your  table.  But  there  is  something  over- 
strained in  this,  as  there  is  in  so  much  of  Stoicism. 
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It  was  not  exactly  suited  to  everyday  life  that  you 
should  ask  your  servant  to  dine  with  you.  You 
might  like  it  well  enough,  but  he  would  hate  it. 
Plutarch  recognised  the  social  distinction,  but  recog- 
nised also  the  claims  of  faithful  service,  and  the 
affectionate  regard  that  such  faithfulness  demands. 
To  act  as  did  old  Cato,  that  terrible  man  of  business, 
who,  like  some  men  of  business,  took  a  positive 
pleasure  in  flaunting  his  meannesses,  and  turn  out 
an  old  and  trusted  slave  when  past  his  labour  as  you 
might  throw  away  an  old  pair  of  shoes  (the  image 
is  Plutarch's)  was  to  him  the  mark  of  an  excessively 
harsh  disposition  which  disregarded  the  claims  of 
our  common  human  nature  :  for 

"  Kindness"  (as  Plutarch  says  finely  in  his  'Life  of  Cato, 
c.  5)  "  is  of  wider  application  than  justice,  for  we  naturally 
treat  men  alone  according  to  justice  and  the  laws,  while 
kindness  and  gratitude,  as  though  from  a  plenteous  spring, 
often  extend  to  the  lower  animals.  It  is  right  for  a  good 
man  to  feed  his  horses  which  have  been  worn  out  in  his 
service,  and  not  merely  to  train  dogs  when  they  are  young 

but  to  take  care  of  them  when  they  are  old We 

ought  not  to  treat  living  things  as  we  do  our  clothes  and 
shoes  and  throw  them  away  after  we  have  worn  them  out : 
but  we  ought  to  accustom  ourselves  to  show  kindness  in 
these  cases  if  only  in  order  to  teach  ourselves  our  duty 
towards  one  another.  For  my  own  part  I  would  not  even 
sell  an  ox  that  had  laboured  for  me  because  he  was  old, 
much  less  would  I  turn  an  old  man  out  of  his  accustomed 
haunts  and  mode  of  life  (which  is  as  great  an  affliction  to 
him  as  sending  him  into  a  foreign  land)  merely  that  I  might 
gain  a  few  miserable  coins  by  sellings  one  who  must  be  as 
useless  to  his  buyer  as  he  was  to  the  seller/' 
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This  passage  has  shown  Plutarch's  kind  heart  not 
only  to  slaves,  but  to  the  lowest  members  of  the 
household,  the  domestic  animals.  A  charming  essay 
might  be  written  on  Plutarch  as  a  lover  of  animals. 
He  is  the  La  Fontaine  of  antiquity  in  this  respect, 
as  M.  Gr^ard  says.  He  delights  to  adduce  examples 
of  intelligence  and  affection  shown  by  animals,  and 
he  has  devoted  some  treatises  to  developing  the  view 
that  animals  are  in  intelligence  and  affection  but 
rudimentary  men.  One  has  an  amusing  setting.  It 
represents  Ulysses,  having  failed  to  persuade  Circe 
to  turn  the  Greeks  at  least  back  into  men,  condoling 
with  one  Gryllus  or  Grunter,  who  had  been  turned 
into  a  pig.  Grunter  does  not  want  to  be  turned 
back  into  a  man ;  he  has  experienced  both  sides  of 
the  matter.  Ulysses  waxes  wroth,  like  the  Friend 
of  Humanity  against  the  Needy  Knife  Grinder.  "  0 
King  of  the  Cephallenians,"  says  Grunter  with 
lordly  politeness,  "  If  you  are  prepared  to  engage  in 
conversation  with  me  and  not  in  abuse,*'  I  shall  prove 
to  you  that  pigs  lead  a  more  simple,  a  more  happy, 
and  perhaps  as  useful  a  life  as  that  of  many  men  :* 
and  so  he  does  with  considerable  learning  and  wit, 
and  with  a  somewhat  lighter  touch  that  Swift  might 
have  used. 

Two  other  Essays,  they  seem  to  me  like  school 
exercises,  '  Concerning  Eating  Meat,'  are,  on  the 
whole,  worth  reading,  especially  the  second,  which 
is  not  devoid  of  eloquence.  I  should  recommend  it 
to  vegetarians.  Not  that  Plutarch  was  a  vegetarian : 
for  a  man  who  exercised  his  mind  as  much  as 
Plutarch  did  on  giving  successful  dinner-parties  was 

*■  This  is  somewhat  expanded. 
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not  likely  to  be  a  vegetarian:  but  he  appears  to 
have  felt  that  we  should  be  most  simple  in  the  meat 
we  eat,  and  any  such  luxury  as  costly  fish  or  pat^s 
de  foie  gras  is  censured  with  severity.  So,  too, 
killing  for  mere  sport.  But  let  me  read  you  Plutarch's 
own  words  in  the  quaint  but  touching  language 
of  old  Holland  (*De  SoUertia  Animalium,'  c.  8). 

"  Neither  do  they  any  wrong  who  make  use  of  dogs  to 
keep  their  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep :  nor  they  who  milk 
goats  and  sheep  and  shear  their  fleeces  for  the  wool,  espe- 
cially if  they  give  them  pasturage :  for  it  cannot  be  said 
that  men  cannot  live  or  that  their  life  is  utterly  undone  if 
they  have  not  their  platters  of  fish  or  their  livers  of  geese, 
or  if  they  cut  not  beevs  and  goats  into  pieces  for  to  serve 
up  at  their  feasts :  or  if  for  their  idle  disport  in  theatres  or 
to  take  their  pleasure  in  chase  they  put  not  some  to  the 
combat  and  force  them  to  fight  whether  they  will  or  no : 
and  kill  others  which  have  no  defence  of  their  own,  nor 
any  means  to  make  resistance :  for  he  who  needs  will  have 
his  delights  and  pastimes  ought  in  all  reason  (as  I  think) 
to  make  himself  merry  and  share  his  heart  with  those  that 
can  play  and  disport  together  with  him  :  and  not  to  do  (as 
Bion  said)  like  to  little  children,  who  joy  at  throwing 
stones  at  frogs,  and  make  a  game  of  it;  meanwhile  the 
poor  frogs  have  no  pleasure  in  this  their  game,  for  they 
are  sure  to  die  for  it  in  good  earnest :  even  so  we  are  not 
either  to  hunt  or  fish  for  any  delight  that  wo  have  in  the 
pain,  and  much  less  in  the  death  of  other  creatures :  no 
more  to  take  a  pleasure  in  driving  or  taking  them  away 
from  their  whelps  and  young  ones,  a  pittiful  sight  to 
behold:  for  they  be  not  they  that  commit  injustice,  who 
use  beasts,  but  such  as  misuse  them  unmercifully  and 
cruelly,  without  any  respect  and  commiseration." 

Such,  then,  were  Plutarch's  kindly  and  considerate 
views  towards  his  whole  household:  and  we  must 
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needs  believe  that  there  were  in  Greece  manv  other 
families  where  similar  views  prevailed,  where  there 
was  the  same  respectability,  the  same  good-hearted- 
ness,  the  same  simplicity,  tenderness,  aye,  and  the 
same  mutual  affection.  So  that  we  must  not  take 
too  literally,  at  least  as  far  as  ordinary  morality  was 
concerned,  the  sweeping  assertions  occasionally  made 
that  the  whole  Pagan  world  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Evil  One. 

Before  we  leave  Plutarch  as  a  family  man  I 
must  say  a  word  about  the  social  side  of  his  life, 
and  especially  on  his  entertainments.  He  has  a 
most  interminable  amoimt  of  treatises  on  what  he 
calls  *  Symposiaca,'  matters  relating  to  dinner- 
parties. It  was  the  question  of  educing  intelligent 
and  instructive  conversation  which  especially  in- 
terested him,  and  he  took  it  very  seriously  indeed. 
With  a  mild  apology  he  compares  the  work  of  a 
host  arranging  his  dinner-table  to  that  of  the  Divine 
Architect  arranging  things  out  of  chaos:  but  he 
makes  no  apology  at  all  for  quoting  a  remark  attri- 
buted to  Aemilius  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Mace- 
donia, that  it  was  the  part  of  the  same  man  to 
arrange  a  most  terrible  line  of  battle  and  a  most 
delightful  feast.  In  fact,  giving  a  dinner-party  is  a 
branch  of  strategy.  Let  me  quote  a  passage  which 
sounds  curiously,  but  yet  is  not  without  a  certain 
amount  of  good  sense :  for  there  is  little  doubt  that 
less  attention  is  generally  paid  than  it  deserves  to 
this  matter  of  arrangement  (*  Symposiaca,'  1,  2,  6) : 

"I  advise  an  entertainer  (says  Plutarch)  not  to  set 
the  rich  beside  the  rich,  or  the  young  beside  the 
young,  or   the   magistrate   beside   his   colleague,  or   two 
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intimates  together:  for  if  so  the  conversation  will  have 
no  general  activity,  nor  will  it  tend  to  the  creating  and 
development  of  good  feeling:  but  rather  set  the  eager 
learner  beside  the  distinguished  scholar,  the  benign  beside 
the  peevish,  the  youth  who  likes  listening  beside  the  vain 
old  talker,  the  reserved  beside  the  boaster,  the  silent  beside 
the  impulsive.  .  .  .  But  don't  put  a  sophist  beside  a  sophist, 
or  a  poet  beside  a  poet :  separate  too  the  captious  and  the 
litigious^  inserting  some  sort  of  a  bufEer  (jiaXayfia)  between 
them.  Whereas  I  should  put  an  athlete  beside  an  athlete, 
and  bring  sport.smen  and  farmers  together:  .  .  .  and  I 
should  put  a  lover  beside  a  lover,  provided,  by  Zeus,  that 
the  object  of  their  love  is  not  the  same.''* 

The  topics  of  conversation  are  also  dealt  with 
at  abnormal  length,  and  whole  discussions  given. 
Many  of  them  are  subjects  well  suited  for  cultivated 
conversation,  e.g.  Is  wrestling  the  oldest  form  of 
contest?  (a  natural  subject  when  we  consider  how 
devoted  the  Greeks  were  to  athletics).  Why  do  the 
Jews  abstain  from  the  flesh  of  swine  ?  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  ?  (in  which  Plutarch 
shows  a  most  strange  ignorance).  Why  do  we 
like  to  see  emotions  exhibited  in  acting  rather  than 
in  reality?  But  some  are  certainly  sufiiciently 
strange,  e.  g.  Why  is  A  the  first  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet? (I  am  unable  to  find  that  Plutarch  discussed 
the  question  why  a  horse  has  four  legs).  Should 
philosophers  wear  garlands  at  a  feast?  Why 
meat  has  a  tendency  to  putrefy  sooner  in  moon- 
light than  in  sunlight?  Why  are  we  more 
voracious  at  the  end  of  autumn  ?  (a  truly  wonderful 
enquiry:  I  wonder  are  we?).  And  that  most 
ancient  and  yenerable  problem :  Which  comes  first, 

*  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Mahaffy  in  his  '  Greek  World  under 
£oman  Sway/  p.  337,  and  his  translation  is  mainly  adopted. 
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the  hen  or  the  egg  ?  But,  really,  I  must  not  weary 
you  with  these  matters;  but  as  the  *Symposiaca' 
comprise  about  one  seventh  of  the  *  Moralia,'  I  did 
not  think  that  they  should  be  wholly  omitted. 

Before  leaving  Plutarch's  family  finally,  perhaps 
a  digression  may  be  pardoned,  suggested  by  the 
preface  to  M.  Greard's  book.  In  a  treatise,  of  which 
I  shall  have  to  speak  of  later,  *  On  those  who  are 
punished  by  the  Deity  late,'  Plutarch,  in  empha- 
sising the  organic  connection  of  families  and  nations, 
and  in  attempting  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
man  in  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  is 
careful  to  point  out  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
that  God  rewards  the  virtues  of  the  fathers  on  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  ako : 
and  it  was  so  with  Plutarch,  and  in  a  somewhat 
interesting  way. 

In  the  year  161,  about  forty  years  after  Plutarch's 
death,  the  dream  of  Plato, "  when  philosophers  shall 
be  kings  and  kings  philosophers,"  was  realised,  and 
an  undoubted  philosopher,  Marcus  Aurelius,  obtained 
the  governance  of  the  Empire  which  stretched  from 
Scotland  to  the  Sahara,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Euphrates.  No  doubt  most  of  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  little  book  of  Meditations  which  that  over- 
burdened and  lonely  man  addressed  to  his  own  soul. 
You  know  that  the  book  opens  with  a  few  para- 
graphs of  thanks  to  those  to  whom  the  Emperor 
felt  he  was  specially  indebted.  In  that  acknowledg- 
ment there  is  no  word  of  gratitude  (as  Mr.  Myers 
has  remarked)  for  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  virtu- 
ally gave  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
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glory  of  them ;  but  among  the  few  to  whom,  in  his 
simple  way,  he  returns  thanks  is  a  comparatively 
obscure  personage,  one  Sextus  of  Chaeronea.  Now, 
this  Sextus  of  Chaeronea  was  Plutarch's  grandson 
(or  nephew :  the  Latin  word  nepos  leaves  it  doubt- 
ful). Let  us  see  what  it  was  that  the  Emperor 
considered  that  he  owed  to  him  (I  adopt  Mr.  Long's 
translation). 

"  From  Sextus  I  learned  a  benevolent  disposition  and 
the  example  of  a  family  governed  in  a  fatherly  way,  and  the 
idea  of  living  conformably  to  nature,  and  gravity  without 
affectation,  and  to  look  carefully  after  the  interests  of 
friends,  and  to  tolerate  ignorant  persons  and  those  who 
form  opinions  without  consideration.  He  had  the  power 
of  readily  accommodating  himself  to  all,  so  that  intercourse 
with  him  was  more  agreeable  than  any  flattery,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  was  most  highly  venerated  by  those  who 
associated  with  him,  and  he  had  the  faculty  both  of  dis- 
covering and  ordering,  in  an  intelligent  and  methodical 
way,  the  principles  necessary  for  life,  and  he  never  showed 
anger  or  any  other  passion,  but  was  entirely  free  from 
passion  and  also  most  affectionate ;  and  he  could  express 
approbation  without  noisy  display  and  he  possessed  much 
knowledge  without  ostentation." 

Here  is  almost  a  re-appearance  of  Plutarch,  the 
portrait  is  well-nigh  complete.  And  it  does  not 
take  any  great  effort  of  imagination  on  our  part  to 
picture  the  simple  and  useful  family  life  continuing 
in  the  little  town  from  father  to  son,  until  was 
fulfilled  for  Plutarch's  grandson  what  Plutarch 
himself  would  have  regarded  as  the  highest  reward 
for  which  anyone  might  hope.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
himself  on  *  How  a  Philosopher  should  Consort  with 
Princes,'  and  rightly  considered  that  the  utmost 
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efforts  should  be  made  by  opportunity  and  tact  to 
bring  about  such  intercourse.  So  that,  even  in  the 
Elysian  Fields,  Plutarch  must  have  felt  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  that  his  grandson  was  able,  not,  indeed,  to 
shape  the  whisper  of  a  throne,  but  (what  is  far 
greater)  to  inform  the  mind,  and  earn  the  gratitude 
of  one  of  the  best  of  princes,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
of  men. 


II. 


I  have  mentioned  before  the  simple  and  good 
remark  of  Plutarch's  that  he  was  unwilling  to  leave 
his  little  native  town  lest  he  should  make  it  smaller 
by  a  single  man.     This  spirit  urged  him  to  take  his 
full  share  in  the  public  life  of  the  town.     He  held 
small  offices,  and  finally  obtained  the  best  that  the 
little  place  had  to  give,  and  became  its  archon  or 
mayor.     This  public  spirit  he  is  constantly  incul- 
cating in  others.    The  Epicureans  and  their  doctrine 
of  "  Live  hidden,"  he  indignantly  rebuked.    "  If  you 
really  wanted  to  live  hidden,"  he  would  say,  with  a 
fair  attempt  at  humour, "  why  didn't  you  do  so,  and 
not  come  before  the  world  admonishing  it  ?  "    But  he 
speaks   a  higher  language.      Life  (he  holds)  is  a 
struggle,  and  he  who  carries  through  that  struggle 
faithfully  to  the  end  shall  not  miss  his  reward,  and 
I  make  no  excuse  for  quoting  to  you  (again  in  the 
stately  diffusiveness  of  old  Holland)  in  this  connec- 
tion the  grand  passage  from  the  treatise  entitled, 
'  No  Pleasant  Life  according  to   Epicurus,'  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  whole  range  of  Plutarch's  writings. 
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"  In  summe  these  men  do  limits  set  out  and  circum- 
scribe the  greatnesse  of  humane  pleasure  within  the  com- 
passe  of  the  belly,  as  it  were  within  center  and  circum- 
ference :  but  surely  impossible  it  is  that  they  should  ever 
have  their  part  of  any  great,  royal  or  magnifical  joy,  such 
a8  indeed  causeth  magnanimity  and  hautinesse  of  courage, 
bringeth  glorious  honour  abroad,  or  tranquillity  of  spirit 
at  home,  who  have  made  choice  of  a  close  and  private  life 
within  doors,  never  shewing  themselves  in  the  world,  nor 
medling  with  the  publick  affairs  of  Common-weale :  a  life 
(I  say)  sequestred  from  all  offices  of  humanity,  far  removed 
from  any  instinct  of  honour,  or  desire  to  gratifie  others, 
thereby  to  deserve  thanks  or  win  favour.  For  the  soul  (I 
may  tell  you)  is  no  base  and  small  thing,  it  is  not  vile  and 
illiberal,  extending  her  desires  onely  to  that  which  is  good 
to  be  eaten,  as  do  these  poulps  or  pourcuttle  fishes  which 
stretch  their  cleies  as  far  as  to  their  meat  and  no  farther : 
for  such  appetites  as  these  are  most  quickly  cut  off  with 
satiety  and  filled  in  a  moment :  but  when  the  motions  and 
desires  of  the  mind  tending  to  virtue  and  honesty,  to 
honour  also  and  contentment  of  conscience,  upon  vertuous 
deeds  and  well  doing,  are  once'  grown  to  their  vigour  and 
perfection,  they  have  not  for  their  limit  the  length  and 
tearm  only  of  mans  life  :  but  surely  the  desire  of  honour, 
and  the  affection  to  profit  the  society  of  men,  compre- 
hending all  eternity,  striveth  still  to  go  forward  in  such 
actions  and  beneficial  deeds  as  yeeld  infinite  pleasures 
that  cannot  be  expressed:  which  joies  great  personages 
and  men  of  worth  cannot  shake  off  and  avoid  though  they 
would :  for  flie  they  from  them  what  they  can,  yet  they 
environ  them  about  on  every  side,  they  are  ready  to  meet 
them  whersoever  they  go,  when  as  by  their  beneficence 
and  good  deeds  they  have  once  refreshed  and  cheered 
many  other :  for  of  such  persons  may  well  this  verse  be 
verified — 

To  town  when  that  he  comes  or  there  doth  walk 
Men  him  behold  as  God,  and  so  do  talk. 
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Surely  no  better  defence  of  public  spirit,  within 
the  limits  of  Pagan  motives,  could  possibly  be  given 
than  this  that  the  man  gains  the  love  and  respect  of 
his  fellows,  even  though  he  seeks  it  not. 

But  Plutarch  was  under  no  illusions  as  to  the 
limits  of  the  sphere  of  political  activity.  The 
Roman  Peace,  with  its  marvellous  organisation,  had 
its  advantages,  advantages  far  outweighing  the  dis- 
advantages of  unlimited  freedom  in  Greece.  We 
know  that  Nero  gave  what  was  called  "  freedom  " 
to  the  Greeks  during  his  visit  to  the  country  at  the 
end  of  his  reign.  It  was  only,  of  course,  at  most  a 
lessening  of  the  strictness  of  supervision  by  the 
Roman  governors :  but  it  led  to  some  outbreaks  and 
disorders  and  the  so-called  "  freedom  "  was  taken 
away  by  the  sober  and  unimaginative,  but  practical 
Vespasian.  The  Greeks,  he  said,  with  a  lofty 
Roman  note  of  contempt,  have  ceased  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  freedom.  The  constant  supervision 
of  the  governors  was  ever  intensified  by  the  way  the 
politicians  in  the  various  towns  repeatedly  applied 
to  them  on  the  most  trivial  matters.  Plutarch  knew 
full  well  that  there  was  no  escaping  from  the  Roman 
yoke,  that  it  was  necessary  and  wise,  too,  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the  Roman  government,  to  make 
important  and  honourable  friends  among  the  Roman 
magnates ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  right  to  use  to  the  full  every  vestige 
of  municipal  liberty  that  had  been  granted  them, 
and  that  on  every  ground;  "yet  there  be  many," 
says  Plutarch  with  true  patriotism,  "  who  lay  open 
the  secret  dissensions  of  their  own  city  at  the  gates 
of  advocates  and  put  their  cases  into  the  hands  of 
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lawyers  (at  Rome)  with  no  less  shame  and  ignominy 
than  loss  and  damage  "  (*  Praecepta  reip.  gerendae,' 
c.  19). 

Within  the  limits  of  his  own  city  the  politician 
must  take  a  high  view  of  his  duties.  The  work  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  public  obligation;  and  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  Plutarch  rejects  with 
scorn  the  idea  that  anything  like  pecuniary  advan- 
tage should  be  derived  from  the  exercise  of  public 
functions.  Making  money  out  of  the  community  by 
a  politician  is  a  species  of  sacrilege  (ib.,  c.  26). 

"Certain  temples  there  be  (again  I  quote  Plutarch, 
speaking  through  the  mouth  of  Holland)  into  which 
whosoever  did  enter  must  leave  without  doors  all  the  gold 
that  they  had  about  them.  .  .  .  Considering  therefore  that 
the  tribunal  and  judicial  seat  of  justice  is  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  surnamed  the  Counsellor  and  Patron  of  Cities,  of 
Themis  also  and  Dice,  that  is  to  say  equity  and  justice  : 
before  ever  thou  set  foot  to  mount  up  into  it,  presently  rid 
and  clear  thy  soul  of  all  avarice  and  covetousnesse  of 
money,  as  if  it  were  iron,  and  a  very  malady  full  of  rust, 
and  throw  it  far  from  thee  into  the  merchants'  hall,  into 
the  shops  of  tradesmen,  occupiers,  banquers,  and  usurers, 

As  for  thy  selfe 
Flie  from  such  pelfe, 

shun  it  I  say,  as  far  off  as  you  can,  and  make  this  reckon- 
ing, that  whosoever  enricheth  himselfe  by  the  managing  of 
the  common-weale  is  a  church-robber,  committing  sacri- 
ledge  in  the  highest  degree,  robbing  temples,  stealing  out 
of  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  picking  the  cofEers  of  his 
friends,  making  himself  rich  by  treachery,  treason,  and 
false-witnesse :  think  him  to  be  an  untrusty  and  faithlesse 
counsellor,  a  perjured  judge,  a  corrupt  magistrate,  and 
full  of  bribery :  in  one  word  polluted  and  defiled  with  all 
wickednesse,  and  not  clear  of  any  sin  whatsoever  that  may 
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be  committed ;    and  therefore  I  shall  not  need  to  speak 
more  of  this  point /^ 

No,  indeed  :  I  doubt  if  he  could  add  to  that.  But 
Plutarch  may  be  asked,  "  Is  a  statesraan  to  have  no 
reward  ?"  and  he  will  answer,  "  Yes,  but  an  honour- 
able one."  But  no  image  or  statue  even :  yet,  per- 
haps, as  in  the  sacred  games  wherein  the  prize  is 
not  money  but  a  simple  crown,  he  may  receive  some 
simple  token  of  his  country's  love,  some  branch  say 
of  laurel  or  olive,  "  Like  as  Epimenides  who  received 
one  branch  of  the  sacred  laurel  growing  in  the 
Castle  of  Athens  because  he  had  cleansed  and  puri- 
fied the  city :  and  Anaxagoras,  refusing  all  other 
honours  which  the  people  would  have  ordained  for 
him,  demanded  only  that  upon  the  day  of  his  death 
the  children  might  have  leave  to  play  and  not  go  to 
school  all  that  day  long"  (c.  27). 

III. 

But  Plutarch  was  something  else  in  his  town 
besides  a  municipal  magistrate :  he  was  also  (if  we 
may  so  say)  the  parochial  clergyman,  the  director 
of  the  citizen's  conscience,  and  the  guide  and 
physician  of  their  souls.  We  must  remember  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  two  kinds  of  lecturers 
in  the  first  century — on  the  one  hand  the  Sophists, 
whose  aim  was  to  interest  a  little  perhaps,  but  more 
especially  to  please,  to  astonish,  to  dazzle.  Different 
were  the  Philosophers.  Their  aim  was  to  teach  and 
to  improve  morally — their  discourses  were  directed 
to  the  same  end  as  our  sermons.  Of  course.  Philo- 
sophers often  became  famous  beyond  their  own 
town,   and    occasionally   lived   permanently   in    no 
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town  at  all,  but  were  itinerant  preachers.  Some 
who  lived  generally  in  one  town  discoursed  occa- 
sionally in  large  centres  and  even  in  Rome,  just  as 
at  times  a  country  clergyman  is  asked  to  preach  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Such  was  Plutarch.  I  have 
alluded  to  his  discourses  at  Rome:  but  the  best 
efforts  of  his  life  in  this  respect  were  devoted  to  his 
little  country.  He  appears  to  have  been  ever  ready 
to  hear  difficulties,  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  to  advise 
the  erring,  and  to  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  any 
trouble  that  might  be  brought  before  him.  We 
have  several  of  the  discourses  which  he  delivered  at 
Chaeronea  and  elsewhere  on  Talkativeness,  Curiosity, 
Shyness,  Anger,  Contentedness,  Friendship,  and 
such  like;  and  they  are  distinctly  interesting  and 
suggestive.  For  Plutarch  was  heir  to  all  the  ages 
of  Greek  thought  and  history,  and,  with  his  mar- 
vellous memory,  he  was  always  able  to  produce 
happy  illustrations  and  apposite  stories  to  enforce 
his  precepts.  The  precepts,  indeed,  are  not  very 
original ;  but  why  should  they  be  ?  how  could  they 
be?  The  ordinary  faults  of  mankind  have  been 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  methods  of  cure  have 
been  from  the  beginning  also — we  know  them  all, 
if  we  could  only  follow  them.  But  Plutarch  escapes 
from  commonplace  and  platitude  in  large  measure 
by  the  personal  character  of  his  remarks,  by  the 
wealth  of  his  illustrations,  which  always  interest, 
and  the  direct  application  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  His  discourses  are  replete  with  felicitous 
images  and  very  tolerable  stories.  Let  me  give  a 
specimen  or  two : 
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In  the  treatise  on  *  Talkativeness '  he  declares 
that  this  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  all  faults  to  cure. 
Why  ?  Because  the  Talker  will  never  Ksten  to  you. 
Again : — "  No  spoken  word  (he  says)  has  done  so 
much  good  as  many  unspoken  ones.  For  at  some 
future  day  we  can  give  utterance  if  we  like  to  what 
has  not  been  said :  but  a  word  once  spoken  cannot 
be  recalled,  but  flies  about  and  runs  all  round  the 
world.  And  this  is  the  reason,  I  take  it,  why  men 
teach  us  to  speak,  but  the  gods  teach  us  to  be  silent, 
silence  being  enjoined  on  us  in  the  mysteries  and  in 
all  religious  rites  "  (c.  8). 

Again : — "  Barbers,  you  know  (says  Plutarch),  are 
a  talkative  race.  (We  think  of  Nello  in  '  Romola.') 
It  was  a  witty  answer,  then,  of  King  Archelaus, 
when  a  talkative  barber  put  the  towel  round  his 
neck  and  asked  him  '  How  shall  I  shave  you.  King? ' 
*  Silently,'  said  the  monarch  "  (c.  13). 

Again,  this  story,  though  it  is  very  familiar*. — 
The  Roman  Senate  had  been  holding  private  meet- 
ings for  some  time,  and  one  of  the  Senator's  wives, 
an  excellent  woman,  but  very  curious,  entreated  her 
husband  to  tell  her  what  they  were  deliberating 
about.  After  much  importuning  he  told  her  that  a 
prodigy  had  occurred  which  portended  disaster,  a 
lark  had  been  seen  flying  armed  with  a  spear  and 
a  helmet :  but  mind,  you  must  tell  no  one.  Having 
some  business  to  do  in  town  before  attending  the 
Senate  he  went  away :  and  to  the  first  maid  that 
came  in  the  lady  told  the  story,  but  enjoined  the 
maid  to  say  nothing  about  it.  The  maid,  of  course, 
went  out  and  at  once  told  the  cook — (who,  as 
Plutarch  says  with  a    touch  of   detail,  was  doing 
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little  or  nothing  at  the  time — in  fact,  was  receiving 
SL  visit  from  an  admirer — presumably  the  local 
policeman).  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  was  that 
before  the  Senator  got  to  the  House  some  of  his 
friends  came  up  and  told  him  with  much  concern 
about  this  portent.  He  calmed  their  anxiety :  and 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  over  went  home 
and  told  his  wife  that,  in  consequence  of  her 
divulging  the  secret,  they  would  have  to  leave  the 
country.  She  attempted  to  deny  having  done  so, 
and  said,  "  But  were  there  not  three  hundred  other 
Senators  who  heard  it."  "  Stuff  and  nonsense  with 
your  three  hundred,  my  dear ;  I  invented  the  story  " 
(c.  11). 

-As  to  '  Curiosity  *  Plutarch  notices  that  the  disease 
defeats  itself — for  all  people  fight  shy  of  the  curious 
man.  When  serious  business  is  being  discussed,  if 
a  curious  man  drops  in,  every  one  is  silent  at  once, 
just  as  one  puts  away  fish  when  the  cat's  about 
(c.  9). 

On  *  Shyness  or  False  Modesty ' — what  old  Holland 
calls  *  Naughty  Bashfulness' — the  first  thing  is  to  con- 
vince oneself  that  it  is  a  serious  fault.  We  are  so 
apt  to  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  real  modesty. 
On  the  subject  he  tells  the  familiar  story  of  a  man 
who,  when  asked  for  the  loan  of  money  by  a  parti- 
cular friend,  had  the  fact  duly  attested  by  a  bond 
made  before  a  banker ;  and  on  the  friend's  expostula- 
ting and  saying,  "  Why  all  these  legal  forms,"  the 
lender,  with  no  false  modesty,  replied,  "  I  want  to 
have  the  money  repaid  in  a  friendly  way,  and  not 
to  lose  both  money  and  friend  "  (c.  10), 

In  one  place  in  his  discourse  on  *  Anger '  he  says 
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little  matters  always  seem  greater  than  they  reaHy 
are  to  one  in  a  rage,  as  bodies  seem  greater  in  a 
mist — a  fine  simile  (c.  11). 

The  method  of  cm'e  is  always  the  same.  Begin 
with  small  things,  and  persevere  steadily  (herein 
differing  from  the  Stoics  who  required  instant  and 
complete  reformation) ;  no  relaxation  must  be 
tolerated.  For  example,  as  to  GuriosUy^  just  try 
this  (he  says).  The  next  time  you  hear  high  words 
arising  in  the  street  and  see  a  crowd  collecting,  pass 
by.  For  False  Mo(Ustyy  the  next  time  you  are  asked 
to  have  a  glass  of  wine  with  a  man  at  dinner,  and 
you  feel  you  have  had  enough,  put  the  glass  down 
without  drinking.  For  Talkativeness^  the  next  time 
there  is  an  opening  for  you  to  dilate  on  the  subject 
in  which  you  delight  as  magnifying  your  own 
importance,  just  try  to  be  silent,  and  don't  be  like 
courtiers  or  lawyers  (Plutarch  likes  to  have  a  shot 
at  the  lawyers),  who  are  constantly  relating  how 
they  made  this  point  on  such  an  occasion,  or  how 
they  conducted  this  prosecution  and  got  that 
defendant  off,  and  how  the  judge  complimented 
them,  and  so  forth  (c.  22). 

The  besetting  sin  of  Plutarch  was  Anger.  Let 
us  hear  him  at  length  how  he  endeavoured  to  cope 
with  that  vice  (c.  16). 

*'  Above  all  things  I  thought  that  saying  of  Empedocles 
a  great  and  divine  one  that  we  should  '  Fast  from  evil ' 
[Mr.  Shilleto,  whose  excellent  translation  I  adopt,  refers 
to  Herrick,  '  To  starve  thy  sin  not  bin — that  is,  to  keep 
thy  Lent^],  and  I  approved  (continues  Plutarch)  of  such 
vows  as  to  abstain  for  a  year  from  wine  and  love,  honour- 
ing the  Deity  by  continence,  or  for  a  stated  time  to  give 
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up  ever  speaking  falsely,  whether  in  play  or  earnest.     With 

tihese  I  compared  my  own  vow  as  no  less  pleasing  to  the 

gods  and  holy,  first  to  abstain  from  anger  for  a  few  days. 

Then  I  tried  for  a  month  or  two,  and  so  in  time  made  some 

progress  in  forbearance  by  earnest  resolve,  and  by  keeping 

myself    courteous    and    using    fair    language,   purifying 

myself    from   evil  words   and   absurd    actions,  and   from 

passion,  which,  for  a  little  unlovely  pleasure,  pays  us  with 

great  mental  disturbance   and  the   bitterest   repentance. 

In   consequence   of    this,   experience,   with    the   help   of 

Heaven,  has  led  me  to  form  the  view  that  courtesy  and 

gentleness,  and  kindliness  are  not  so  agreeable  and  pleasant 

and  delightful  to  any  of  those  we  live  with  as  they  are  to 

ourselves." 

This  preaching  by  example  and  practising  what 
he  preached,  added  to  the  simplicity  and  earnestness 
of  his  nature,  rendered  his  influence  great  and 
benign.  And  we  can  see  how  in  the  little  town  to 
which  he  willingly  devoted  his  life,  like  the  parson 
in  the  *  Deserted  Village,' 

"  He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way ; " 

and  all  that  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  hope- 
fulness. For  there  are  hardly  any  people,  short  of 
deliberate  sinners,  for  whom  Plutarch  has  a  severer 
rebuke  than  those  who  are  always  "  making  the 
worst  of  it"  (as  the  saying  is),  and  passing  all  their 
time  in  querulousness  or  moroseness. 

The  finely  written  essay  on  *  Tranquillity  of  Mind ' 
inculcates  with  all  the  attractive  graces  of  Plutarch's 
most  alluring  style  this  contentedness  and  serenity 
of  spirit.  The  conclusion,  though  well  known,  may 
without  apology  be  quoted. 
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"  I  am  very  much  attracted  (says  Plutarch)  by  t\ie 
remark  of  Diogenes  when  he  saw  a  stranger  at  Lacedaemon 
preparing  himself  with  much  ostentation  for  a  feast. 
*  Does  not  a  good  man  consider  every  day  a  feast  *  ?  Aye, 
and  a  very  great  feast,  too,  if  we  are  only  wise.  For  the 
world  is  a  most  holy  and  divine  temple  into  which  man  is 
introduced  through  his  birth,  not  to  be  a  spectator  of 
motionless  images  made  by  man's  hand,  but  of  those  things 
which  the  Divine  Mind  has  exhibited  as  the  visible  repre- 
sentations of  what  the  mind  alone  can  gi'asp,  Lavin<f 
innate  in  them  the  principle  of  life  and  motion,  as  the  sun. 
moon,  and  stars,  and  rivers  ever  flowing  with  fresh  water, 
and  the  earth  sending  up  her  sustenance  to  plants  and 
animals.  Seeing  then  that  life  is  a  complete  initiation  into 
all  these  things,  it  ought  to  be  full  of  ease  and  joyfulness. 
But  men  do  disgrace  to  the  festivals  which  God  has  supplied 
us  with  and  initiated  us  into,  passing  most  of  their  time  in 
lamentation  and  gloominess  of  spirit,  and  distressing 
cares  .  .  .  How  is  this  ?  They  will  not  even  listen  to 
the  admonitions  of  others  whereby  they  would  be  led  to 
acquiesce  in  the  present  without  repining,  to  remember  the 
past  with  thankfulness,  and  to  act  for  the  future  with 
gracious  and  cheerful  hopes,  without  fear  or  suspicion." 

IV. 

The  world  then  is  the  most  holy  and  divine  temple 
of  God,  and  to  Plutarch's  views  of  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  world  we  must  now  turn.  That  God 
exists,  he  holds  not  only  Nature  cries  aloud  in 
all  her  works,  but  it  is  proved  by  the  universal  con- 
sent of  mankind :  "  Never  was  there  and  never  shall 
there  be  found  any  one  city  without  temple,  church, 
or  chapel."  He  is  One,  incomposite,  unchangeable, 
outside  the  world,  and  knows  not  succession  or 
alteration. 
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In  the   Essay  styled  'On  the  Inscription   E  at 
Delphi '  (c.  20)  he  says : 

"  But  God  18  we  must  declare,  and  is  with  reference  to 
TIG  time,  but  with  reference  to  that  age  which  is  immovable, 
timeless,  and  indeclinable;  that  which  there  is  nothing 
tefore  or  after,  nor  future,  nor  past,  nor  older,  nor  younger, 
bat  He  being  One  with  the  one  Now  has  filled  up  the  Ever" 

(riXX'  els  wv  h'i  T^  vvtf  to  art  ireirXi/pwKf) — 

an  expression  in  which  there  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  marked  note  of  genius.  And  He  is  good ;  He 
watches  over  the  work  that  He  has  ordered,  "other- 
wise," says  Plutarch,  "  God  would  be  worse  than 
children  who  build  sand-castles  and  then  knock 
them  down.  He  would  be  playing  the  same  game 
with  the  world,  first  building  it  up  and  then  throw- 
ing it  down  "  (c.  21). 

We  should  learn  then  to  work  together  with  God, 
and  ever  to  feel  towards  Him  cheerfully  and  hope- 
fully, and  to  remember  that  He  cares  for  us.  As 
to  the  Epicureans  (whom  Plutarch  detested) — those 
philosophers  who  held  that  the  gods  live  forsooth 
the  great  life  that  all  their  greatest  fain  would 
follow,  centred  in  eternal  calm  and  careless  of  man- 
kind— to  such  Plutarch  replies  with  bitterness : 

"  It  is  as  if  in  a  storm  at  sea  one  were  to  encourage  his 
fellow-voyagers  by  saying  that  there  was  no  pilot  at  the 
helm  or  guiding  lights  in  heaven.  But  what  great  matter  ? 
Anon  they  would  be  upon  the  breakers  and  engulfed  in  the 
waves  '*  ('Non  posse  suaviter  vivi  sec.  Epic.,'  c.  23). 

But  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  just  ideas  of  God, 
as  such  are  the  purest  source  of  happiness.     There 
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is  an  Essay  *  On  Superstition/  which  reads  like  3ta 
advocate's  arraignment  of  that  miserable  state  of 
mind,  but,  at  least,  it  shows  how  grievous  and  almost 
impious  Superstition  may  become.     It  is,  Plutarch 
holds,  an  excess   (to  use  Aristotle's   language)  of 
Natural  Piety,  of  which  Atheism  is  the  defect ;  and 
of  the  two  extremes,  the  two  vices  which  flank  the 
virtue,  he  holds  (I  cannot  help  thinking,  for  this 
occasion  only)  that  Superstition  is  the  worse.     The 
Atheist,  at  least,  has  an  unruffled  mind ;  the  super- 
stitious  man   is   always  in  grovelling  and  craven 
misery — ^you  can  imagine  the  rhetoric.     And  Super- 
stition is  almost  more  impious.     The  superstitious 
man  has  false  notions  about  God,  and  believes  that 
He  is  malevolent. 

"But  I,  for  my  part,"  says  Plutarch  in  his  pleasant 
way,  "would  much  rather  have  men  say  that  there  never 
was  a  man  Plutarch  at  all  nor  is  now,  than  to  say  that 
Plutarch  is  a  man  inconstant,  feeble,  easily  moved  to 
anger,  revengeful  for  trifling  provocations,  vexed  at  small 
things"  (c.  10). 

However,  I  think  Plutarch,  if  cross-examined,  would 
allow  that  the  superstitious  man  was  more  likely  to 
become  pious  than  the  Atheist;  and  would  assent 
to  a  simile  he  uses  himself  in  another  Essay  with 
reference  to  men  whose  youth  was  full  of  foolish 
noise,*  but  who  wore  their  manhood  hale  and  green 
— a  simile,  too,  which  appeals  strongly  to  such  of  us 
as  have  had  much  experience  as  College  Tutors. 

"For  great  natures,"  he  says,  "produce  nothing  trivial, 
nor  can  their  vehement  impulse  to  action  lie  idle,  hut  they 
sway  to  and  fro,  as  on  the  sea,  until  they  come  into  a  stable 
*  Of.  Bacon's  Essay  'On  Youth  and  Age/ 
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a.xid  confirmed  character.    As  the  one  who  is  unacquainted 

'with  farming,  seeing  a  spot  full  of  thick  jungle  and  rank 

growth,  would  have  no  liking  for  it,  while  to  one  who  has 

learned  to  discriminate  between  different  kinds  of  land  these 

ax-e  the  very  things  which  show  the  strength  and  fertility 

of  the  soil :  so  great  natures  break  out  at  first  into  many 

extraordinary  extravagances,  and  we  are  not  able  to  tolerate 

tliem  at  first,  so  violent  and  irritating  are  their  assaults ; 

-we  think  that  we  should  cut  them  off  and  hew  them  down, 

Tfvhen  a  better  judge,  seeing  the  good  and  the  noble  even 

in  these  pranks,  waits   for   age,  which  co-operates  with 

reason  and  virtue,,  and  the  season  in  which  nature  brings 

her  proper  fruit  to  perfection  ^'  {'  De  Sera  Num.  Vindicta,' 

c.  6). 

Plutarch  in  fact  would  see  that  the  mind  of  the 
superstitious  man  was  a  wild  thicket  like  that,  but 
it  had  the  good  soil  of  religion  at  its  base  ;  and  this, 
when  the  rank  ideas  are  cut  away  and  it  is  properly 
cultivated,  will  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  true  piety 
in  abundance.  But  the  Atheist's  mind  is  stony 
and  cannot  bring  forth  anything.  To  use  Richter's 
illustration  (quoted  by  Archbishop  Trench)  the 
superstitious  man  is  like  one  living  in  a  foul  and 
noisome  atmosphere ;  but  the  Atheist  is  like  one 
living  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  In  the 
former  you  can  at  least  breathe,  in  the  latter  you 
die. 

The  passage  which  I  have  just  quoted  is  from 
the  most  famous  of  all  Plutarch's  treatises,  and,  if  I 
may  venture  to  express  an  opinion,  that  which 
seems  to  me  the  best.  It  is  called  *  On  those  who 
are  punished  by  the  Deity  late,'  better  known  by 
the  Latin  title  *  De  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta.'  Why 
do   the   righteous   suffer?      Why   do    the    wicked 
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prosper  ?  For  as  far  as  human  ken  would  seem  to 
pierce,  the  righteous  do  suffer  and  the  wicked  do 
prosper.  To  justify  such  ways  of  Grod  to  man 
demands  a  discussion  towards  which  anyone  is 
bound  to  give  the  very  best  of  his  powers :  and 
Plutarch  does  so.  The  treatise  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  formal  dialogue ;  it  is  in  its  way  a  work 
of  art :  and  there  are  two  or  three  points  of  view 
taken  with  regard  to  the  whole  subject  which  may 
well  call  for  our  attention. 

Granted  that  the  Deity  does  punish,  but  punishes 
long  after  the  crime  has  been  committed — that  the 
mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly  and  late — how  can 
that  be  reconciled  with  reason  ?  It  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  analogy  of  Nature.  For  as  in  the 
case  of  a  horse  you  apply  the  lash  at  the  moment  of 
a  stumble,  so  it  would  be  far  more  efficacious  if  a 
sinner  was  struck  down  at  the  moment  of  his  sin. 
Timon,  one  of  the  interlocutors,  finds  no  difficulty 
in  answering  this.  Is  the  administration  of  the 
world  such  an  easy  or  small  thing  that  we  can 
suppose  that  anyone  of  us  offhand  can  judge  of  the 
full  effects  of  this  or  that  act  of  governance  ?  Such 
judgment  is  as  if  we  were  to  criticise  the  details  of 
treatment  by  a  physician  or  any  other  expert. 
Why  even  some  latvSy  as  opposed  to  acts  of  admini- 
stration, are  not  obviously  calculated  to  bring  about 
the  end  at  which  they  aim — take  (says  Plutarch) 
Solon's  law  aiming  at  the  suppression  of  civil  strife, 
that  the  citizen  who  did  not  take  a  side  should  be 
disfranchised.  And  are  we  to  judge  God  by  human 
standards?  Of  course  men  wish  to  retaliate  at 
once  when  hurt:   men  punish  for  retaliation   only 
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and  go  barking  after  the  criminal  like  a  dog  (to  use 
Plutarch's  forcible  simile) :  but  perhaps  the  Deity 
may  wish  something  higher :  He  may  wish  to  re- 
form the  sinner ;  He  may  know  that  the  soil  is  good, 
but  for  lack  of  proper  cultivation  has  run  to  weeds. 
Again,  perhaps  the  Deity  may  regard  the  wrong- 
doer— in  such  cases  the  G-reeks  always  instanced 
the  Tyrant — as  a  scourge  for  mankind,  or  a  noisome 
potion  which  might  bring  health  to  the  body  politic 
— such  a  potion  as  was  Phalaris  to  the  Agrigentines 
and   Marius  to   the    Romans  [and  some  centuries 
later  we   know  that  Attila  was  regarded    as   the 
"  Scourge  of  God  *'].     And  may  not  at  times  the 
punishment  be  delayed  imtil  by  a  signal  and  instruc- 
tive act  of  what  is  called  poetic  justice,  the  bolt 
falls ;  and  in  this  connection  Plutarch  tells  a  story, 
short   and  sharp,  with   little   of   his   usual   detail. 
Bessus  had  slain  his  father,  and  the  crime  was  long 
undetected.     Asked  long  after  to  an  entertainment 
lie  amazed  the  company  by  striking  at  a  nest  of 
young  swallows  and  killing  them.     "  Do  you  not 
see  (said  he)  that  they  were  bearing  false  witness 
against  me  that  I  slew  my  father."     And  the  matter 
was    investigated    before    the    King   and    Bessus 
punished. 

And  are  we  to  suppose  that  Bessus  was  not 
punished  until  he  came  before  the  executioner? 
Not  so  by  any  means.  Hear  this  eloquent  passage 
of  Plutarch : 

"As  every  criminal  about  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
crime  bears  his  cross,  so  vice  fabricates  for  itself  each 
of  its  own  tortures,  beiog  the  terrible  architect  of  its 
own  misery  in  life,  wherein,  in  addition  to  shame,  it  has 
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frequent  fears  and  grievous  passions  and  unceasing  remorse 
and  anxieties.  «  .  .  It  is  not  that  they  are  punished 
in  old  age,  but  they  grow  old  in  perpetual  punishment. 
I  speak  of  long  time  as  a  human  being :  for  to  the  gods 
all  the  period  of  man^s  life  is  as  nothing,  and  so  to  them 
now  and  not  thirty  years  ago  is  no  more  than  with  us 
executing  a  criminal  in  the  evening  instead  of  the  morn- 
ing :  especially  as  man  during  life  is  in  the  prison-house  of 
the  body  from  which  there  is  no  escape ;  and  though  he 
may  seem  to  have  much  feasting  and  jollity,  it  is  no  more 
than  the  dice  and  games  which  criminals  play  in  prison 
while  the  rope  is  all  the  time  hanging  over  their  heads  " 
(c.  9). 

And  then  Plutarch  goes  on  to  describe  with  no 
little  force  the  mental  career  of  the  criminal ;  and 
we  are  reminded  perpetually  of  Macbeth.  The 
recklessness  and  audacity  of  crime  are  rampant 
until  the  crime  is  committed :  then  comes  the  re- 
action and  passion  subsides,  like  a  falling  wind — ^a 
fine  illustration.  He  becomes  timid  and  dejected, 
and  a  prey  to  fears  and  superstitions  and  all  kinds 
of  dread  of  divine  vengeance.  At  first  vague  in- 
ward disquietudes  and  alarms  in  which  the  fears 
are  predominant,  anon  they  take  shapes  and  he 
pictures  almost  worse  than  the  worst.  "  Present 
fears  are  less  than  horrible  imaginings."  Then  the 
visions  of  the  darkness  and  "  sleep  in  the  affliction 
of  those  terrible  dreams  that  shake  him  nightly  " ; 
and  worst  of  all  the  hallucinations  of  the  daytime  and 
the  accusing  voices.  "  For  visions  in  dreams  (to 
translate  Plutarch  literally)  and  apprehensions 
during  the  day,  and  oracles  and  lightning  and  what- 
ever is  thought  to  come  from  the  Deity  bring  storms 
of  apprehension  on  the  conscience-stricken.     .     .    , 
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So  that,  if  it  is  lawful  to  say  so,  I  do  not  think  that 
evil-doers  require  any  god  or  man  to  punish  them, 
but  that  their  life  itself,  all  ruined  and  distracted 
as  it  is  by  vice,  is  a  completely  sufficient  punish- 
ment" (c.  10). 

Plutarch  sees  in  the  punishments  of  the  Deity 
efforts  to  cure  vice;  which  imply,  as  one  of  the 
interlocutors  reminds  him,  the  assumption  of  the 
permanence  of  the  soul.  "  Yes,  I  do  believe  in  it 
(he  replies) ;  we  do  not  fade  like  a  leaf,  as  Homer 
says.  I  shall  never  abandon  this  belief  imless  some 
second  Herakles  shall  come  and  take  away  the 
tripod  of  the  Pythian  priestess  and  abolish  and 
destroy  the  oracle.  ...  It  is  one  and  the  same 
argument  that  confirms  the  providence  of  the  Deity 
and  the  permanence  of  the  soul ;  so  that  you  cannot 
leave  one  if  you  take  away  the  other.  And  if  the 
soul  survives  after  death,  it  makes  the  probability 
stronger  that  rewards  and  punishments  will  be 
awarded  it.  During  life  the  soul  struggles  like  an 
athlete,  and,  when  the  struggle  is  over,  then  it  gets 
its  deserts"  (c.  17,  18). 

So  the  feeling  that  justice  must  be  fulfilled,  and 
that  it  is  not  fulfilled  in  this  life,  leads  us,  under  the 
Moral  Law,  to  a  belief  in  a  Future  Life.  This  con- 
sideration, along  with  others,  such  as  the  instinctive 
craving  for  the  Infinite  and  for  Perfection,  the  desire 
to  meet  those  we  love,  the  longing  for  rest  and 
felicity — somewhat  frail  supports  in  comparison  with 
that  founded  on  Justice — are  urged  elsewhere  in 
favour  of  the  same  doctrine.  In  his  special  treatise 
on  the  '  Immortality  of  the  Soul '  (of  which  unfortu- 
nately only  a  few  fragments  remain)  the  dramatis 
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personae  are  the  same  as  in  the  *  De  Sera  Xuminis 
Vindicta/  so  that  we  may  fairly  consider  that  it  was 
a  pendant  to  the  latter  treatise,  and  urged  at  greater 
length  the  position  that  the  need  of  retribution 
(whether  of  reward  or  punishment)  was  the  best 
argument  that  can  be  adduced  for  the  permanence 
of  the  soul.  But  as  to  the  details  of  the  other 
world — what  are  its  Elysian  Fields,  what  are  its 
abodes  of  expiation — of  this  (as  he  says)  he  has  no 
absolute  knowledge.  So,  like  his  master  Plato, 
where  Reason  can  go  no  further,  there  he  has  re- 
course to  what  the  Greeks  called  a  viyth.  "  AUow 
me  first  to  give  to  my  argument  all  that  seems 
probable;  and  afterwards  I  shall  set  my  myth  in 
motion — if  it  is  a  myth."  Thus  the  fine  treatise  on 
*  Delays  in  Divine  Justice '  ends  up  with  a  picture 
of  the  lower  world,  modelled  on  the  myth  which 
closes  the  *  Republic'  of  Plato,  possessing  certain 
merits  of  its  own,  but  in  a  large  measure  lacking 
the  cosmic  splendour  of  its  great  original.  There 
then,  in  another  world,  the  crooked  is  made  straight 
and  the  rough  places  plain ;  the  souls  are  purged  of 
their  iniquities  by  dire  expiations ;  justice  is  meted 
out  to  all ;  and  we  learn  that  if  the  wicked  can  be 
purified  only  by  fierce  torments,  there  are  also  the 
full  measure  of  rewards  for  the  righteous,  and 

"  He  who  flagged  not  in  this  earthly  strife, 
From  strength  to  strength  advancing — only  he. 
His  soul  well-knit  and  all  his  battles  won, 
Mounts,  and  that  hardly,  to  eternal  life." 

One  word  more,  perhaps,  not  wholly  unimportant, 
and  I  shall  conclude.     It  may  fairly  be  asked  how 
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does  Plutarch's  ideal  of  duty  stand  to  the  Christian's. 
His  treatises  have  been  described  as  manuals  of 
common  places,  as  a  breviary  of  little  virtues.  Well, 
the  whole  of  the  lives  of  most  of  us  are  composed 
of  little  events  where  we,  as  often  as  we  may,  prac- 
tise our  little  virtues,  and  are  fairly  well  contented 
if  they  are  virtues.  No  reproach  can  be  made  to 
Plutarch  on  this  score;  and  the  imaginative  and 
charming  sympathy  which  he  shows  with  man's 
every-day  efforts,  successes,  and  failures,  and  the 
evident  way  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  act  up  to 
his  teaching,  raise  him  above  the  level  of  a  moralising 
quietist  like  Montaigne,  considerable  as  is  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  writers,  and  frank  as  is  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  obligation  which  the  French  Essayist 
makes  to  his  Greek  master.  Think,  too,  of  the  sim- 
plicity, culture,  and  refinement  of  Plutarch's  life,  so 
eminently  characteristic  of  ancient  Greece,  the 
mother  and  model  to  all  ages  of  culture  and  modera- 
tion. "  In  this  native  of  Chaeronea  (says  Mommsen 
in  his  illuminating  manner)  the  contrast  between 
the  Hellenes  and  the  Hellenised  finds  expression ; 
such  a  type  of  Greek  life  was  not  possible  in 
Smyrna  or  in  Antioch ;  it  belonged  to  the  soil 
of  Greece  itself,  like  the  honey  to  Hymettus. 
There  were  men  enough  of  more  powerful  talents, 
and  of  deeper  natures,  but  hardly  any  second 
author  has  known  how  to  reconcile  himself  so 
serenely  to  necessity,  and  how  to  impress  upon  his 
writings  the  stamp  of  his  tranquillity  of  spirit  and 
his  blessedness  of  life :  "  and  is  anyone,  whether  he 
has  a  superficial  or  a  deep  knowledge  of  Plutarch, 
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prepared  to  say  otherwise?  But  his  ideal — ^what 
of  that  ? 

Over  the  vestibule  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  of  which  Plutarch,  in  his  declining  years, 
was  high  Priest,  was  engraven  the  maxim,  which 
was  held  to  be  a  revelation  from  Heaven,  "  Know 
Thyself  " — a  wise  maxim,  a  very  wise  maxim — the 
wisdom  of  which  appears  to  each  of  us  greater  and 
greater  every  year  we  live— I  mean,  the  worldly 
wisdom.  To  know  one's  capacities  and  one's  limita- 
tions, to  know  how  to  cure  one's  faults,  and  to  be 
willing  to  cure  them,  to  develop  one's  gifts  to  the 
full,  so  that  you  may  become,  as  the  Greek  poet  said, 
"  Truly  good,  built  four-square  in  hands,  and  feet, 
and  mind,  a  work  without  flaw  " — in  a  word  the 
development  of  oneself  as  an  individual — th^re  is 
the  ideal,  there  is  the  aim  of  Plutarch,  the  genuine 
Hellenic  ideal. 

But  while  Plutarch  was  living  and  working  the 
old  order  was  changing,  yielding  place  to  new,  and 
God  was  fulfilling  himself  in  one  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  He  has  fulfilled  himself  in  history.  The 
Founder  of  the  new  order  had  completed  His  mission, 
the  greatest  of  the  Apostles  had  run  their  course. 
Of  this  change  Plutarch  (as  was  quite  natural)  was 
wholly  ignorant ;  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
Christians  in  the  whole  of  his  writings.  And  with 
all  his  virtues  and  beauty  of  character  his  funda- 
mental point  of  view  was  altogether  opposed  to  that 
of  Christianity.  He  looked  to  himself ;  know  thy- 
self, develop  thyself — such  was  his  rule  of  life. 
But  the  new  dispensation  required  a  radical  change 
of  view — it  is  fitly  called  conversion.     No  longer 
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look  to  thyself,  but  forget  thyself,  and  seek  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness.  "If  any 
man  come  to  me  and  hate  not  his  father  and  mother, 
arXid  wife  and  children,  and  brethren  and  sisters, 
yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple." 


THE   FRIENDS  IN  SHAKESPEARE'S 
SONNETS. 

By  Mrs.  Charlotte  Carmichael  Stopes. 

[Bead  June  24th,  1908.] 

I  TAKE  it,  until  proof  yields  a  better  date,  that 
Shakespeare  came  to  London  in  1587.  We  know 
nothing  definitely  about  him,  until  1592,  when 
Greene's  address  to  his  fellow-actors  makes  it  clear 
that,  some  time  before  that  date  he  must  have  turned 
to  the  stage  as  a  profession,  and  must  have  achieved 
some  degree  of  success,  for  Greene  bitterly  describes 
him  as  "an  upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers, 
that  with  his  tiger's  heart  tcrapt  in  a  Player's  hide, 
supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bumbast  out  a  blanke 
verse  as  the  best  of  you,  and  being  an  absolute 
Johannes  factotum,  is  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only 
Shakescene  in  a  countrie."  * 

When  Shakespeare  had  come  to  London  he  had 
found  theatres  built,  players  performing,  and  drama- 
tists writing  for  them,  Lyly,  Peele,  Lodge,  Greene, 
and  Marlowe,  who,  had  Shakespeare  never  come, 
would  have  been  the  greatest  of  all.  But  Shakespeare 
did  come,  and  developed  the  perfect  flower  and  fruit 
of  the  English  Romantic  Drama. 

This  remark  would  have  been  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  in  hand,  but  that  I  hold  that  the  poet  bore 

*  Greene's  '  Groatsworth  of  Wit/  1592. 
VOL.  XXVIII,         .  16 
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the  same  relation  to  the  sonnet  that  he  did  to  the 
Drama.     The  Sonnet  was  not,  as  the  Drama  was,  of 
native  growth;    it  had  been  imported  from  Italy 
early  in  the  century  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  his 
friend,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat.      They  did  not  closely 
adhere  to  their   Italian   models,  but  varied  them 
somewhat  to  suit  the  English  language  and  taste. 
They  had  a  group  of  courtly  imitators,  and  various 
miscellanies  appeared  of  verses,  often  but  loosely 
called  "  sonnets,"  poems  written  to  be  said  or  sung, 
which  we  now  would  rather  call  lyrics. 

There  were  *  *  The  Court  of  Venus,'  much  repro- 
bated by  serious  writers,  no  copy  of  which  has  come 
down  to  us,*  'The  Newe  Court  of  Venus,'  which 
seems  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  improve  the  old 
songs  in  tone,  while  adhering  to  their  form,  some  of 
the  verses  having  been  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyat 
himself;  *The  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets,' 1557, 
or  "  Tottell's  Miscellany,"  a  collection  chiefly  of  poems 
written  by  Wyat  and  Surrey,  but  also  including 
some  of  the  works  of  their  imitators.  We  know 
that  Shakespeare  had  read  this  volume,  because  he 
gave  a  copy  to  Slender  (*  Merry  Wives,'  i,  1). 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Van  der  Noodt 
published  a  series,  avowedly  translated  from  the 
sonnets  of  Petrarch  and  Du  Bellay,  a  translation  of 
which,  into  English,  in  blank  verse,  was  produced 
by  Spenser  in  1569,  which  were  included  in  his 
works  in  1591.  Spenser's  '  Shepherd's  Kalendar' 
came  out  in  1572. 

•  See  my  articles  in  the  '  Athenenm/  "  The  Metrical  Psalms  of  the 
Court  of  Venus,"  June  24th,  1899,  and  "The  Authorship  of  the  New 
Court  of  Venus,"  July  Ist,  1899, 
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The  most  important  later  miscellany  was  *Tlie 
Paradise  of  Dainty  Devises/  1576,  which  we  also 
may  be  nearly  sure  that  Shakespeare  had  read. 

The  harbinger  of  the  new  harvest  of  Elizabethan 
Sonnet  Literature  was  Thomas  Watson,  who,  in 
1582,  published  his  *Hecatompathia  or  the  Passionate 
Century  of  Love.*  Two  points  may  be  noted  con- 
cerning this :  (1)  That  he  named  each  sonnet  a 
"  Passion,"  which  explains  Shakespeare's  use  of  the 
word  in  the  phrase,  "The  Master-mistress  of  my 
passion  * ;  (2)  that  W.  C,  in  his  *  Polimanteia,' 
1595,  in  a  marginal  reference,  said,  "All  praise- 
worthy Lucrecia,  sweet  Shakespeare,  wanton  Adonis, 
Watson's  heir." 

Puttenham's  *  Art  of  English  Poetry '  was  printed 
by  Field,  1589.  The  first  three  books  of  Spenser's 
*  Faerie  Queene '  appeared  in  1590,  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  *  Arcadia '  in  the  same  year,  which,  quite 
as  much  as  any  sonnets,  affected  the  thought  of 
Shakespeare's  early  works. 

In  1591  was  published  Sidney's  *Astrophel  and 
Stella,'  with  some  of  Daniel's  Sonnets,  and  in  1592 
Daniel  published  a  collection  of  *  Sonnets  to  Delia,' 
after  French  models,  dedicated  to  Sidney's  sister, 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  At  the  same  time  Henry 
Constable  brought  out  *  Diana :  the  Praises  of  his 
Mistress  in  certain  Sonnets,'  and  *  Four  Letters  and 
certain  Sonnets '  were  published  by  Gabriel  Harvey, 
the  friend  of  Spenser. 

Here  I  must  pause,  having  reached  the  time  of 
Shakespeare's  proved  association  with  the  Stage,  in 

•  Soxmetxx,  2, 
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order  to  trace  his  career  up  to  that  date  in  his  private 
life,  and  make  clear  my  reasons  for  my  main  pro- 
position concerning  the  necessarily  early  date  of  the 
Sonnets.  Starting  with  Shakespeare's  arrival  in 
London  we  must  remember  that  the  traditions  con- 
cerning his  being  driven  from  Stratford  by  Thomas 
Lucy  or  by  anybody  else,  can  be  disproved  by  fact 
and  legitimate  inference. 

The  only  two  facts  we  are  sure  of  are,  that  he 
had  married  a  wife  and  had  a  family  before  he  was 
able  to  support  them ;  and  that  neither  his  father 
nor  he  was  in  financial  prosperity.  His  mother's 
inheritance  of  Asbies,  which,  it  is  clear,  his  father 
meant  as  the  sphere  of  his  son's  career,  had  been 
lost  through  a  mortgage  and  some  juggling  on  the 
part  of  Edward  Lambert.  In  1587  the  Shakespeares, 
in  despair  of  regaining  it,  had  offered  to  sell  it  out- 
right to  the  Lamberts  for  another  £20,  and  to  this 
the  poet,  then  of  age  and  the  heir  apparent,  had 
agreed,  but  that  the  money  had  never  been  paid  is 
clear  from  later  litigation. 

We  cannot  prove  to  the  sceptical  anything  con- 
cerning the  poet  for  the  next  five  years.  But  as 
Tennyson's  Lover  says  of  Maud, 

"  I  know  the  way  she  went 

Home  with  her  maiden  posy. 
For  her  feet  have  touched  the  meadows 
And  have  left  the  daisies  rosy : " 

a  student  may,  with  the  fine  sense  acquired  by 
patient  loving  study,  read  signs  into  known  facts  as 
clearly  as  that  of  Tennyson,  that  the  morning 
daisies  and  buds  when  trodden  on  lay  their  crimson 
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under  petals  to  the  side,  and  the  path  is  really  made 
rosy.    Our  poet's  path  may  be  traced  in  printer's  ink. 

I  believe  that  Shakespeare  went  to  London  in 
1587  hoping  to  earn  his  fortune  there,  but  that  his 
plans  were  somewhat  guided  by  business  concern- 
ing this  desired  arrangement  with  the  Lamberts. 
There  is  little  doubt  he  would  first  go  to  take 
counsel  with  Richard  Field,  the  apprentice,  who 
was  about  to  become  the  son-in-law  and  successor 
of  Thomas  VautroUier  the  great  French  printer. 
But  the  following  morning,  when  he  started  on  his 
mission,  I  venture  to  put  forward  a  suggestion  that 
his  footsteps  took  a  very  different  direction  from 
what  has  usually  been  accepted;  indeed,  that 
Shakespeare  began  by  seeking  his  fortune  not  at 
the  play-house,  but  at  the  Court ! 

I  have  found  that  a  John  Lambert,  probably  the 
poet's  cousin,  was  a  Yeoman  of  the  Chamber  at  the 
time,  and  young  Shakespeare  might  have  hoped  to 
persuade  him  to  agree  to  the  payment  of  that  extra 
£20,  or  make  up  for  it  in  Court  influence.  Why 
not?  John  Ardenof  Park  Hall  had  been  Esquire  of 
the  Body  to  Henry  VII,  his  younger  brother 
Robert,  Yeoman  of  the  Chamber  to  Henry  VIII, 
his  still  younger  brother  or  nephew  William  held 
the  same  oflGlce  to  Queen  Elizabeth  down  to  1584, 
and  his  son  Robert  was  associated  with  him ;  John 
Scarlet,  so  friendly  with  the  Ardens  of  Wilmcote, 
had  been  also  Yeoman  of  the  Chamber;  Roger 
Shakespeare  had  held  the  same  office  in  the  reign  of 
Mary,  and  Thomas  Shakespeare  was  the  Royal 
Messenger,  at  least  down  to  1575,  possibly  later. 
William  Shakespeare  was  a  man  of  good  appear- 
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ance  and  of  manly  courage,  the  two  essentials  for 
the  post ;  he  may  have  had  many  introductions,  and 
evidently  had  high  hopes.  But  he  failed.  We 
may  realise  his  feelings  during  his  first  months 
in  London  by  his  works.  It  was  not  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  who  had  learned  by  personal 
experience — 

"  Who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
*    *     *     the  law's  delay^ 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns. 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes/' 

The  country  was  then  stirred  to  its  heart  by 
the  threatened  Spanish  invasion;  gentlemen  all 
over  the  country  served  in  the  ranks ;  it  is  possible 
that  Shakespeare  either  served  on  board  a  ship 
or  in  the  army  at  Tilbury,  which  the  Queen  herself 
went  to  address.  If  he  did,  he  would  be  among  the 
disbanded  men  in  1 588,  still  seeking  a  post.  There 
were  men  of  lower  rank  he  was  almost  sure  to  know ; 
Sadler  and  Quiney,  the  grocers  in  Bucklersbury ; 
John  Shakespeare,  the  bit-maker  of  St.  Martin  in 
the  Fields,  (not  the  later  John  of  St.  Clement's 
Danes) ;  Mathew  Shakespeare,  the  goldsmith,  who 
had  married  the  sister  of  George  Peele,  the  drama- 
tist. With  none  of  these  did  he  seem  to  associate 
himself.  But  we  have  testimony  that  he  did  associate 
himself  very  freely  with  Richard  Field.  We  see 
the  suggestions  of  the  books  printed  by  him  on 
many  a  page  of  Shakespeare's  works,  and  reading 
through  the  signs  of  his  familiarity  with  the  printer's 
art  we  may  well  believe  that  he  tried  to  give  some 
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return  for  hospitality  by  helping  Field  as  much  as 
he  dared  do.  There  was  a  limit,  for  the  Stationers' 
Company  was  very  jealous  of  unapprenticed  work- 
men, and  fined  Richard  Field  for  keeping  one.  But 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Shakespeare  from 
helping  in  reading  and  correcting  proof,  and  in 
1589  Field  brought  out  Puttenham's  *  Art  of 
English  Poetry,'  a  liberal  education  to  a  would-be 
writer.  Other  special  works  were  on  Field's 
shelves.  A  new  edition  of  *  Ovid,'  Sir  Thomas 
North's  translation  of  '  Plutarch's  Lives,'  *  Salust 
du  Bartas,'  books  on  Music,  Medicine,  History,  and 
Philosophy,  which  we  can  also  see  reflected  in 
Shakespeare's  works.  I  could  never  satisfy  myself 
with  a  natural  reason  for  the  interweaving  of 
Giordano  Bruno's  thought  into  the  sonnets  until  I 
found  that  Vautrollier  had  printed  his  works  and 
had  to  fly  the  country  on  account  of  it,  flying,  how- 
ever, no  further  than  Scotland,  where  the  King 
welcomed  him,  and  let  him  print  his  own  book 
-  The  essayes  of  a  prentis,  in  the  divine  Art  of 
Poesy." 

From  the  beginning  of  Shakespeare's  career  he 
must  have  earned  the  epithet  applied  to  him  later 
by  a  fellow-dramatist — Webster,  who  spoke  of  "  The 
right  happy  and  copious  industri/  of  Master  Shake- 
speare." 

He  was  preparing  for  a  patron  by  the  time  he 
found  one,  but  he  had  been  forced,  through  the 
stress  of  circumstances,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
only  opportunities  which  were  opened  to  him,  that 
is,  on  the  stage,  where  his  handsome  figure  would 
recommend  him,  and  he  probably  had  some  influ- 
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ence  through  Warwickshire  acquaintances.  But  it 
would  take  three  years  at  least  for  any  one  to 
acquire  the  position  outlined  by  Greene,  so  we  may 
suppose  that  he  entered  the  theatre  in  or  about  1589. 
His  work  must  have,  at  first,  been  hard,  and  from 
the  sonnets  evidently  distasteful. 

The  consideration  of  all  the  various  opinions  on, 
and  interpretations  of,  the  Sonnets  would  necessitate 
more  space  than  can  at  present  be  given.  Writers 
have  differed  widely  concerning  their  autobiogra- 
phical value,  and  those  who  do  believe  them  to  be 
autobiographical,  disagree  concerning  the  identity 
of  the  persons  addressed,  of  the  rival  poets,  and  of 
Mr.  W.  H. 

I  believe  that  the  Sonnets  are  a  source  of  some 
authority,  both  biographical  and  autobiographical, 
but  that  they  cannot  be  interpreted  in  crude  realism. 
Shakespeare  was  not  a  prose  diarist  of  the  twentieth 
century,  but  a  poet  on  the  rising  high  tide  of  the 
most  creative  period  of  English  literature  in  the 
first  fervours  of  poetic  inspiration  and  romantic 
personal  affection.  After  a  period  of  trial,  during 
which  he  had  been  agonising  in  order  to  live  and  to 
support  the  lives  of  those  that  were  dear  to  him,  he 
had  met  some  one  who  had  the  supreme  inspiration 
to  encourage  and  to  help  him. 

Many  of  the  allusions  to  conversations,  common 
experiences,  and  common  studies,  are  lost  to  the 
readers  of  later  days,  but  some  of  the  links  of 
association  may  be  restored  by  careful  comparison. 
Sometimes  the  poet  was  only  treating  a  common 
theme  in  hackneyed  phrases,  sometimes  he  was  only 
transmuting  current  philosophy  into  verse.      But 
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sometimes  he  was  trying  to  express  feelings  that  lay 
too  deep  for  words ;  his  love  and  gratitude  occasion- 
ally led  him  to  impulsive  exaggerations,  his  suscep- 
tibility to  hasty  misunderstandings.     He  knew  how 
"  to  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,"  when 
his  thoughts  hurtled  against  each  other  from  their 
very  abundance  and  exuberance.     But  the  twined 
threads  of  biography  and  autobiography  are  there, 
on    which   to   string   the   pearls   of   Shakespeare's 
thought.     These  threads  can  only  be  wound  round 
the  neck  of  Henry,  the  third  Earl  of  Southampton. 
No   wrong  has  ever  been  done  to  Shakespeare's 
memory  so  great  as  tlie  publication  of  what  has 
been  called  "  the  Herbert-Fitton  theory."    The  only 
cure  for  this,  as  for  any  other  heresy,  is  more  study ^ 
patient,  unprejudiced,  wide-reaching,  long-enduring 
study,  not  only  in  the  direct  biography  of  two  men, 
but  in  contemporary  life,  thought,  and  literature. 
The  theory  was  only  possible  to  a  real  worker  like 
Mr.  Tylor,  because  he  neglected  the  Baconian  scien- 
tific advice,  "  to  search  after  negatives."     He  only 
attended  to  facts  that  seemed  to  support  his  hypo- 
thesis, and  turned  from  those  that  opposed  it,  even 
when  laid  before  him.     Yet  he  has  found  followers 
numerous  enough  and  important  enough  to  be  com- 
bated. 

The  Herbert-Fitton  theory  assumes  that  the 
Sonnets  must  have  been  written  after  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Herbert  at  Court.  This  was  in  the  spring  of 
1598,  he  being  then  eighteen  years  old.  We  are 
asked  to  imagine  therefore  that  Shakespeare  began 
to  write  quatorzains,  or  disingenuously  pretended 
to  do  so,  for  the  first  time  at  this  late  date  in  the 
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sonnet-harvest,  ascribing  to  the  newly-arrived  Lord 
Herbert,  not  only  inspiration,  but  education  out  of 
rude  ignorance,  and  the  guidance  of  his  pupil-peuj 
after  he  had  written,  not  only  his  poems,  but  his 

*  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream,'  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,' 

*  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  and  some  of  the  Sonnets 
themselves  in  other  plays. 

It  presumes  that  he  must  have  warmed  up,  for 
this  inexperienced  young  lord,  not  only  the  same 
feelings  that  he  had  formeriy  expressed  for  another, 
but  the  same  phrases  that  he  had  already  published. 
The  whole  beauty  of  "  the  passion  "  dies  out  before 
the  supposition.  We  cannot  read  the  Sonnets  as 
hackneyed  imitations  of  past  fashions.  They  have 
all  the  verve  of  a  fresh  impulse,  all  the  ideal  trans- 
port of  newly  discovered  power,  all  the  original 
treatment  of  newly  acquired  music.  Little  in  the 
data  fits  the  supposition.  Lord  Herbert  was  not 
the  sole  hope  of  his  great  house,  having  both  a 
father  and  a  brother;  he  was  not  a  fair  youth,  but 
exceptionally  dark ;  he  wore  no  long  locks,  curling 
"  like  buds  of  marjoram ;"  his  breath  could  hardly 
have  exhaled  the  odours  of  flowers  (S.  99),  seeing 
that  a  diarist  states  that  his  chief  comfort  was  in 
the  use  of  tobacco. 

The  lady  with  whom  he  was  associated  has  been 
proved,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been,  not  dark 
but  fair,  not  married  and  old  in  the  world's  ways, 
but  a  bright  young  foolish  girl  of  twenty-two,  a 
favourite  of  the  Queen  and  the  Court,  over-impulsive 
and  credulous  certainly,  and  probably  vain  and 
ambitious.  But  it  was  one  thing,  in  the  lax 
customs  of  the  times,  to  become  entangled  with  the 
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handsomest  and  richest  young  bachelor  of  the 
Court,  under  the  evident  expectation  of  matrimony, 
and  another  to  have  risked  her  good  name  in  going 
forth  to  tempt,  with  experienced  wiles,  in  her  even 
earlier  years,  the  somewhat  well-balanced  heart  of 
a  middle-aged  play-actor  and  moralist.  What  the 
propounders  of  this  theory  make  of  Shakespeare's 
manliness  or  morality  it  is  hard  to  say.  An  un- 
warrantable stain  has  been  thrown  on  the  girl's 
character  because  Will  Kemp,  one  of  Shakespeare's 
company  in  1600,  dedicated  to  her  his  *  Nine  Days 
Dance  to  Norwich.'  But  his  lack  of  the  supposed 
intimacy  is  shown  on  the  title-page  by  the  error 
even  in  her  Christian  name.  The  dedication  was 
quite  a  natural  one  from  the  best  dancer  on  the 
stage  to  the  best  dancer  at  Court.     In  the  famous 

*  Masque  of  the  Nine  Muses,'  performed  at  Court  at 
the  marriage  of  "  the  other  Lord  ITerbertj^^  "  Mistress 
Fitton  led,  and  went  to  the  Queen,  and  wooed  her 
to  daunce.     Her  Majestic  asked  her  what  she  was? 

*  Affection ! '  she  said.  *  Affection ! '  said  the 
Queen,  ^  Affection  is  false.'  Yet  her  Majestic 
rose  and  dawnced  "  (*  Sydney  Papers,'  23rd  June, 
1600).  Now  I  believe  she  should  have  said  "  Terpsi- 
chore," which  would  account  both  for  the  Queen's 
remark  and  Kemp's  dedication. 

We  are  asked  to  believe  that  all  this  happened, 
and  that  Meres  had  time  to  complete  his  notices  of 
Shakespeare,  get  his  book  passed  by  the  censor  and 
registered,  within  six  months  I 

Finally,  this  theory  pre-supposes  that  Thomas 
Thorpe,  in  1609,  would,  upon  the  sole  ground  of 
two  common  initials  have  taken  the  unwarrantable 
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liberty  of    addressing  in   such   familiar  terms  as 
"  Mr.  W.  H.,**  the  chief  nobleman  of  the  land,  who, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl,  had,  from  birth  and 
baptism  been  designated  Lord  Herbert.      Thorpe 
would  not  have  been  so  short-sighted.      That  he 
was  not  so  can  be  proved  from  his  dedications  of 
Healey's  books  *  to  the  same  nobleman  in  1610  and 
1616.      The    latter    I    found    among  Mr.    W.   C. 
Hazlitt's  "  Prologues,"    and   first   published    it   in 
exteiiso    in    relation    to    this    controversy    in    the 
*  Shakespeare    Jahrbuch,'    Berlin,    1890,    to    show 
how  Thorpe  really  dedicated,  "  out  of  what  frenzy 
one  of  my  meannesse  hath  presumed  to  commit  this 
Sacrilege." 

No,  Pembroke  was  impossible ! 

In  Shakespeare's  poems,  dedications,  and  sonnets 
the  songs  and  praises  were — 

"  To  one,  of  one,  still  such  and  even  so." — S.  105. 

and  that  one  was  the  Earl  of  Southampton.f  His 
life  and  character  alone  provide  all  the  essential 
desiderata ;  his  dates  alone  fit  into  the  chronology 
of  the  sonnet  sequences  and  give  Shakespeare  his 
natural  place  in  the  history  of  literary  development ; 
his  life  alone  gives  a  natural  and  unstrained  account 
of  «  Mr.  W.  H." 

We  do  not  know  the  exact  circumstances  under 
which  Shakespeare  met  the  Earl  of  Southampton. 

Probably  the  young  noble,  in  an  outburst  of  sym- 
pathetic admiration  and  gratuitous  criticism,  greeted 
him  with  easy  patronage  on  the  stage,  said  to  him, 

*  See    my  article,  'AtheniBum'  March,   1898,  "The    Date    of    the 
Sonnets." 
t  The  Wriothesley  motto  was  "  Ung  par  tout,  tout  par  ung." 
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"  You  ought  to  learn  to  write  poetry  for  yourself, 
come,  and  I  will  show  you  how,"  took  him  home,  gave 
him  some  more  or  less  good  advice  on  accent,  manner, 
dress,  law,  literature,  versification,  and  courtly  tastes, 
for  which  posterity  is  grateful  to  him.  Kind  oflBces, 
on  the  one  hand,  were  responded  to  by  gratitude 
and  adulation  on  the  other.  Hardly  had  Shakespeare 
been  introduced  to  the  Earl  than  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  skeleton  in  the  closet.  To 
understand  this  we  must  turn  to  the  fortunes  of 
Southampton,  or  rather,  in  the  first  place,  to  those 
of  his  mother.  For  he  was  essentially  "  his  mother's 
boy,"  though  no  critics  have  followed  out  her  career 
in  relation  to  Shakespeare's  environment.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Anthony  Browne,  Viscount 
Montague,  and  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Sussex.  Her  grandfather.  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
was  considered  the  handsomest  man  in  the  country 
in  Henry  VIII's  time,  and  all  the  family  were  noted 
for  personal  beauty.  She  inherited  a  goodly  share, 
as  may  be  seen  by  her  portrait,  taken  in  1565,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  when  she  married  Henry,  second 
Earl  of  Southampton.  This  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  Welbeck.*  It  probably 
hung  on  the  wall  of  Southampton's  home  in  Holbom 
when  Shakespeare  sung : 

"  Thou  art  thy  mother^s  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime/^ — S.  3. 

Her  elder  son  had  died  before  his  father,  her 
second,  Henry,  became  sole  heir  to  his  great  house 
when  he  was  eight  years  old.     He  seems  to  have 

•  See  my  "Date  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,"  'Athenaeum/  19th  and 
26th  March,  1898. 
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inherited,  not  only  her  beauty  and  her  natural  tints, 
as  may  be  seen  by  his  fine  portrait  also  preserved  at 
Welbeck  ;*  but  to  have  resembled  her  in  her  char- 
acteristics. Cultured  in  taste,  with  a  strong  appre- 
ciation of  humour,  refined  in  sentiment,  religious  in 
spirit,  she  was  generally  able  to  control  the  self-will 
of  her  temper  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  though 
sometimes  her  hasty  impulsiveness  verged  almost  on 
imprudence  ;  faithful  and  self-forgetting  in  her 
affections,  yet,  through  her  very  sensitiveness,  easily 
offended;  Mary,  Countess  of  Southampton,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  happy  in  her  marriage. 
Her  somewhat  severe  husband  had  conceived  some 
unjust  cause  of  jealousy  against  her  after  his  temper 
had  been  soured  by  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
for  the  matter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Mary 
Stewart.  She  wrote  to  her  father  on  21st  March, 
1580,  "  My  Lord  sent  me  word  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  keep  me  prisoner,  only  he  barred  me  of  his 
board  and  presence  ....  neither  could  I  take  that 
but  in  the  highest  degree  of  imprisonment,  howso- 
ever it  pleased  him  otherwise  to  esteem  it  ....  I 
sent  what  I  wrote  by  my  little  boye,  but  his  heart 
was  too  great  to  bestow  reading  on  it,  coming  from 
me."  Possibly  his  misunderstanding  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  illness,  for  he  died  the  following  year 
(1581).  He  left  her  as  bare  as  he  could,  and  she 
wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  entreating  his  kind 
offices  on  behalf  of  herself  and  her  children,  Henry 
and  Mary.  (These  letters  are  among  the  MSS  of 
Cottrel  Dormer,  Esq.,  but  are  misdated  in  the  2nd 

•  See  my  "Date  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,"  *Athensum/  19th  and 
26th  March,  1898. 
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A^ppendix  to  *  Rep.  of  Roy.  Hist.  Com.')  Her  son 
"became,  of  course,  a  royal  ward,  and  he  and  his  great 
possessions  were  put  under  the  supervision  of  Lord 
Burghley.  Camden  later  praises  Southampton,  and 
says  "  he  spent  his  young  years  in  the  study  of 
learning  and  good  letters,  and  afterwards  confirmed 
that  study  with  travel  and  foreign  observation." 

On  December,  1585,  he  was  admitted  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  M.A., 
June  6th,  1589,  and  was  incorporated  of  Oxford. 
Before  leaving  College  he  enrolled  himself  a  member 
of  Gray's  Inn,  1587,  where  he  seems  to  have  studied 
as  creditably  as  he  had  done  at  Cambridge. 

But  domestic  troubles  were  rising.  Burghley 
was  impressed  with  the  engaging  personality,  as 
well  as  the  extensive  possessions  of  young  Henry 
Wriothesley,  and,  backed  by  a  guardian's  privilege, 
wanted  to  secure  him  for  his  granddaughter.  Lady 
Elizabeth  Vere,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
The  young  Earl  seems  to  have  become,  under  the 
persuasions  of  his  mother  and  grandfather,  to  some 
extent,  engaged.  It  was  a  suitable  marriage  in 
every  way,  had  but  the  young  people  loved  each 
other. 

The  poor  Countess  had  been  handicapped  in  the 
battle  of  life,  because  her  husband's  family  and  her 
own,  as  well  as  she  herself,  had  persisted  in  the 
expensive  indulgence  of  exercising  the  rites  of  the 
Catholic  religion. 

She  well  knew  the  enormous  advantage  it  would 
be  to  the  family  to  be  known  to  be  "  connected  with 
my  Lord  Burghley,"  the  "  searchings  "  and  "  fines  " 
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it  would  help  her  to  evade,  the  public  offices  it 
would  secure  to  her  son. 

She  urged  him  to  complete  the  arrangemente,  his 
grandfather  urged  him,  too.  Perhaps,  because  of 
the  very  urging,  the  burden  of  matrimonial  responsi- 
bilities became  more  and  more  distasteful.  Dreams 
of  military  glory  under  his  admired  Earl  of  Essex 
disturbed  his  studies  in  old  Grray's  Inn.  Burghley 
began  to  make  enquiries.  He  could  not  understand 
how  any  young  man  in  his  senses  could  refuse  such 
a  splendid  ofEer,  or  even  hesitate  in  accepting  it. 
He  suspected  interlopers.  He  fancied  that  Sir 
Thomas  Stanhope  might  be  trying  to  win  him  for 
his  daughter ;  but  that  gentleman  wrote  a  long  and 
very  full  explanatory  letter  to  Burghley  on  10th 
July,  1590,  clearing  himself  of  any  such  treacherous 
presumption. 

The  Countess  had,  it  is  true,  gone  with  her  son 
to  see  Mr.  Harvey,  who  lived  next  door,  and  he  had 
asked  them  to  sup  with  him,  that  was  all.  Lady 
Southampton  had  told  him  "  She  knew  what  a  stay 
you  would  be  to  him  and  to  her  ...  in  good  fayth 
she  would  do  her  best  in  the  cause  .  .  .  She  did 
not  find  a  disposition  in  her  son  to  be  tied  as  yet  ; 
what  will  be  hereafter  time  shall  try,  and  no  want 
shall  be  found  on  her  behalf."  Burghley  seems 
next  to  have  consulted  Viscount  Montague,  who 
replied  on  19th  September,  1590,  from  Cowdray 
that  he  had  "  tried  as  orderly  as  he  could,  first  to 
acquaint  his  mother,  and  then  himself  with  your 
lordship's  letter,  his  lordship  being  with  me  at 
Cowdray  ..."  His  daughter  had  told  him  that 
she  did  not  know  of  her  son's  fancy  having  changed 
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to  any  other  maiden,  and  the  youth  had  replied  that 
"  Your  lordship  was  this  last  winter  well  pleased  to 
yield  unto  him  a  further  respite  of  one  year  to 
ensure  resolution  in  respect  of  his  young  years."  I 
told  him  that  the  year  was  almost  up,  and  said 
"  that  it  was  natural  your  lordship  should  wish  to 
have  the  matter  about  his  granddaughter  settled." 
The  most  he  could  get  out  of  his  grandson  was  a 
promise  that  he  would  carry  his  answer  to  Lord 
Burghley  himself,  and  Montague  arranged  that  he 
and  his  daughter  should  take  him  to  London  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  Southampton  completed 
his  seventeenth  year.  He  took,  if  he  did  not  receive, 
another  "year's  respite,"  and  on  the  2nd  March 
following,  1590-1,  he  wrote  from  Dieppe  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex  offering  him  the  service  of  his  sword. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  had  lately  married  the  widow  of 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  much  to  the  Queen's  wrath,  and 
he  was  in  some  trouble  himself.  He  did  not  risk 
accepting  the  offer  of  the  Royal  ward. 

Southampton  was  recalled  to  London,  and  theiiy 
in  the  April  of  1591,  he  probably  first  met,  at  least 
as  a  friend,  that  inland-bred  actor,  who  so  strangely 
fascinated  him,  and  kept  him  from  his  regret  at 
being  forbidden  to  follow  Lord  Essex.  Someone 
suggested  to  the  Countess,  or  to  the  new  poet 
himself  on  her  behalf,  that  he,  a  married  man, 
should  try  to  make  the  young  lord  "  Suivez  raison  " 
(the  family  motto  of  the  Brownes).  The  most  likely 
person  to  do  so  was  the  stalwart  and  prudent  Mr. 
William  Harvey,  who  had  won  golden  opinions  from 
all   sorts   of   people   at  the   time    of   the  Spanish 

VOL.  xxviii.  17 
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Armada  in  1 588,  and  who  was  a  devoted  friend  oi 
the  family.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  realise  the 
likelihood  of  this,  we  find  one  key  to  the  mystery  of 
the  dedication  to  the  sonnets,  lying  ready  to  hand 
in  a  place  where  no  one  before  has  looked  for  it. 
(See  my  article  "  Who  is  Mr.  W.  H.  ?  "  *  Athenaeum/ 
August  4th,  1900.) 

It  was  a  part  of  the  higher  culture,  then,  to  be 
able  to  write  verses  and  to  sing  them  to  the  lute, 
and,  as  such,  doubtless  Southampton  had  essayed  to 
do  after  the  model  of  Thomas  Watson  at  least,  and  we 
have  noted  what  had  been  published  by  that  date. 

Manuscript  copies  of  the  verses  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  poured  forth  when  he  wanted  "  to  evaporate 
his  feelings  in  a  sonnet,"  would  probably  also  be 
found  in  that  Holborn  home,  when  in  that  "  mutual 
improvement   society  for   two,"   the   principles   of 
literature  were  discussed.     The  young  Earl,  with 
his  beautiful  expressive  eyes  lit  up  by  intellectual 
fire,  with  his  fair  face,  rich  attire,  gracious  manners, 
ingenuous   outlook   into   life   and   philosophy,  and 
enthusiastic  inclination  to  help,  made  a  real  con- 
quest of  the  hungering  home-sick  heart  of  the  poor 
player,  and  such  a  love  was  kindled  as   had  not 
been  sung  since  the  days  of  Jonathan  and  David. 
It  was  because  Shakespeare  could  feel  as  well  as 
write  that  he  found  the  sonnet  silver  and  left  it 
golden.     Mr.  Wyndham,  in  his  splendid  introduc- 
tion to  the  *  Poems  of  Shakespeare,'  leaves  nothing 
unsaid  concerning  their  aesthetic  charm.     Except- 
ing the  first  few  I  do  not  think  the  order  of  the 
sonnets   at   all   correct.     Some   critics   accept   the 
107th  as  necessarily  the  last,  and  we   know  that 
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those  to  the  lady  should  have  been  sandwiched  in 
between  those  to  the  youth  if  the  date  of  production 
had  been  the  principle  of  arrangement.  Within  the 
two  series  also  the  order  has  evidently  been  dis- 
turbed somehow. 

We  know  that  they  are  not  all  on  the  same  level 
of  merit;  neither  do  I  think  them  all  constructed 
with  the  same  "  intention."  The  last  two  evidently 
should  come  first,  two  forms  of  expressing  the  same 
idea  from  foreign  sources  which  had  probably  been 
read  to  the  poet  by  the  patron. 

Those  to  the  youth  were  evidently  intended  to  be 
sent,  and  were  sent :  the  earliest  ones  probably 
through  his  mother.  Those  to  the  lady  were 
written,  as  Goethe  puts  it,  "  to  work  ofE  a  feeling," 
or  to  shape  the  expression  of  "a  passion."  The 
poet  might  have  sung  them  to  the  lady,  but  he 
would  not  risk  the  chances  of  sending  them  in  black 
and  white.  When  the  feeling  had  "  evaporated  " 
they  would  be  sent  in  block  to  the  friend,  and  thus 
be  kept  together,  though  possibly  multiplied  in 
copies  among  friends,  one  of  whom  must  have 
proved  unfaithful,  or  Jaggard  would  not  have 
secured  two  by  1599. 

It  was  doubtless  with  some  sense  of  self-reproach 
that  Shakespeare,  yielding  to  the  family  arguments, 
turned  the  engines  of  his  new  power  upon  his 
patron,  urging  him  to  marry.  Training  and  strain- 
ing are  both  too  visible  in  the  admonitory  sonnets, 
which  smell  of  Sidney's  *  Arcadia.'  The  first  seven 
sonnets,  to  which  I  would  add  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth,  make  a  sequence  by  themselves.  The 
second  sequence  shows  deepening  affection,  freer 
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hand,  more  original  conceptions.  He  bids  the  youtli 
wed  to  complete  a  harmony,  to  make  war  with 
Time,  and  to  do  so  ''^for  love  of  mc,"  S.  10.  Started 
as  a  literary  experiment  they  developed  more  and 
more  into  the  expression  of  personal  feeling,  and 
the  advice  to  matrimony  became  subordinate.  In 
the  13th  Sonnet  the  poet  first  addressed  the  youth 
as  "  love  '* ;  in  the  20th  and  21st  he  took  him  as  the 
inspiration  and  his  muse. 

"  A  woman's  face  with  nature's  own  hand  painted 
Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion  "  (S.  20). 

^^  So  is  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  muse 
Stirred  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse  "  (S.  21). 

It  was  something  for  a  poet  living  lonely  in 
London  to  have  such  a  wholesome  and  safe  source 
of  inspiration.  The  young  noble  was  vain,  and 
there  was  a  subtle  charm  in  being  thus  sung  to  by 
one  whose  genius  he  thought  he  had  evoked.  He 
listened  more  patiently  to  his  poet  than  he  had 
done  to  his  mother  and  friends,  but  of  course  the 
sonnets  had  no  effect  in  mending  his  misogynic 
mood.  Their  writer  never  expected  they  would  do 
so,  probably  did  not  even  wish  it.  The  first  double 
set  of  twenty-five  was  marked  out  by  a  separation 
which  is  recorded  in  history. 

The  Queen  was  to  be  at  Cowdray,  Viscount 
Montague's  country  house,  from  the  15th  until  the 
22nd  of  August,  1591,  and  the  youth  would  be 
summoned  to  his  grandfather's  assistance.  The 
Queen  and  Court  afterwards  went  on  to  his  own 
house  at  Tichfield.     Special  opportunities  would  be 
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certain  to  be  made  for  him  on  this  occasion.  Essex 
was  not  at  Court,  and  Sir  Fulke  Greville  and  others 
were  trying  to  replace  him  by  this  friendly  rival. 
Every  young  nobleman  of  the  day  was  trained  to 
act  in  courtly  devices,  and  much  depended  on  com- 
pliment with  Elizabeth.  Shakespeare  would  likely 
give  his  "  sweet  boy  "  return  lessons  in  dramatic 
art. 

During  this  first  period  of  separation,  as  Shake- 
speare wrote,  there  had  been  dawning  on  him  the 
conception  of  a  poem,  by  which  he  might  at  once 
take  his  position  in  the  world  of  letters,  honour  his 
friend's  teaching,  and  in  a  somewhat  allegorical 
fashion,  after  the  Spenserian  "  second  intention," 
show  how  the  entreaties  of  Venus  fall  unheeded 
upon  ears  intent  on  other  music,  and  upon  hearts 
filled  with  other  interests.  I  do  not  wish  now  to  go 
into  any  criticism  of  *  Venus  and  Adonis,'  but  com- 
parison makes  it  clear  that  the  Sonnets  were  written 
about  the  same  time,  and  addressed  to  the  same 
person. 

"  Describe  Adonis,***"  and  the  counterfeit 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you  I"  (S.  51) 

The  work  on  the  poem  checked  the  supply  of 
Sonnets.  Through  the  plague-year  it  developed,  a 
joy  apart  from  the  strains  of  the  miserable  time. 
It  was  a  year  quite  black  enough  to  wake  all  poor 
grumbling  Greene's  dying  spite  against  the  "Johan- 
nes Factotum,"  who  could  both  act  and  redact  plays ; 

*  It  is  curious  that  the  allegorical  "second  intention"  in  the  poem 
should  have  been  applied  by  Thomas  Edwardes,  so  early  as  1595,  to  the 
poet  himself. 
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a  year  gloomy  enough  to  tone  the  picture  of  the 
reverse  poem  which  came  insistently  into  Shake- 
speare's brain  to  complete  his  "Venus"  conception. 
For  he  began  to  take  two  sides  to  paint  his  pictures 
even  then,  as  he  always  afterwards  did.  Another 
separation  came.  In  the  autumn  of  1592  South- 
ampton was  in  the  Queen's  train  at  Oxford,  acknow- 
ledged by  all  to  be  the  brightest  ornament  of  her 
court.  Probably  by  the  end  of  1592  Shakespeare 
sent  him  the  completed  manuscript  of  his  poem; 
with  the  private  dedication  of  the  26th  Sonnet, 
before  he  began  to  arrange  about  the  publication  of 
his  "  written  ambassage,"  bidding  him  keep  it 

"  Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  my  moving 
Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect^ 
And  puts  apparel  on  my  tattered  loving 
To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect :"  (S.  26) 

that  is,  by  having  it  printed  and  bound.  By  the 
18th  April,  1593,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had 
licensed  it,  and  Richard  Field  had  entered  it  as  his 
copy  in  the  Stationers'  Registers.  A  more  timid 
prose  dedication  faced  the  critical  world.  The  poet 
would  not  shame  his  friend,  nor  commit  him  to  any- 
thing, until  he  knew  how  the  public  would  receive 
him.  Then  came  a  surprise  doubtless  to  both  of 
them,  and  certainly  to  others.  Adonis  leaped  at 
once  into  popularity!  I  noted  that  before  he  had 
completed  his  first  *  Essay  of  a  Prentice  in  the 
Divine  Art  of  Poesy,'  Shakespeare  had  sketched 
the  outline  of  the  "graver  labour,"  alluded  to  in 
the  Preface  to  his  *  Venus  and  Adonis.'  Some  of 
the  later  Sonnets  seem  to  be  studies  for  Tarquiny  as 
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some  of  the  earlier  had  been  studies  for  Adonis. 
It  is  worth  considering  Sonnet  129  in  this  light. 
The  Sonnets  had  been  affected  by  the  appearance  of 
*  Astrophel  and  Stella'  in  1591,  and  the  author  was 
probably  incited  by  the  appearance  of  Daniel's 
'Delia'  and  Constable's  *  Diana'  in  1592  to  new 
variations. 

After  Southampton's  return  to  London  he  seems 
to  have  become  interested  in  other  poets,  and  to  have 
spent  some  of  the  hours  hitherto  devoted  to 
Shakespeare,  with  other  literary  acquaintances. 
Thence  sprang  the  allusions  to  the  "  alien  pens  " 
(S.  87),  the  "  better  spirit "  (S.  80)  "  the  proud  full 
sail  of  his  great  verse."  Doubtless  the  chief  rival 
was  Chapman,  who  even  then  was  doing  worthy 
work.  But  he  has  left  no  notice  of  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  until  much  later  years.  Evidently  the 
young  Earl,  moved  by  his  poet's  suffering,  had 
granted  that  he  "  ivas  married  to  his  muse,"  and  had 
refused  to  become  the  special  patron  of  other  poets. 
Indeed,  he  had  shown  a  fit  of  answering  jealousy, 
alluded  to  in  Sonnet  109.  But  all  frictions  were 
smoothed  away,  and  the  happy  friend  and  triumphant 
poet  was  able  to  redeem  his  promise  and  to  publish 
his  "graver  labour"  in  May,  1594,  expressing  his 
love  to  his  patron  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  he 
had  used  in  Sonnet  26.  His  *  Lucrece '  assured 
his  position  in  the  literary  world,  and  cleared  his 
character  in  the  eyes  of  sober  men. 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  think  the  order  of  the 
sonnets  correct,  that  the  love-sonnets  should  have 
been  interleaved  with  the  others,  that  they  had  not 
been  sent,  and  that  they  did  not  mean  so  much  as 
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they  seemed  to  impart.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
evident  that  in  the  plague  year,  with  all  its  depi-essing 
influences,  in  the  absence  of  his  friend,  Shakespeare 
himself  had  been  tempted  by  a  dark-eyed  witch,  a 
married  woman,  experienced  in  coquettish  wiles. 
We  do  not  know  who  the  lady  was.  I  do  not  think 
she  was  a  lady  at  all  in  the  court  sense  of  the  word. 
Many  suggestions  support  my  opinion  that  she  was 
one  of  the  rich  citizen's  wives,  some  of  whom  had 
been  educated  by  wealthy  fathers  to  the  level  of  the 
culture  of  the  time  in  art  and  music ;  a  citizen's  wife 
who  had  been  married  just  long  enough  to  feel  a 
sense  of  ennui  creep  into  her  leisurely  life,  and  a 
desire  for  new  conquests  re-awake  in  her  vain  heart. 
Such  a  one  he  might  have  met  in  the  very  house  he 
must  most  have  frequented.  I  do  not  Jcnow  anything 
about  the  moral  principles  of  Mrs.  Jacquinetta  Field, 
and  do  not  wish  to  bring  my  views,  as  a  personal 
charge  against  her.  But  she  fulfilled  all  the  necessary 
external  conditions,  and  she  was  a  Frenchwoman, 
therefore  likely  to  have  dark  eyes,  a  sallow  com- 
plexion, and  that  indefinable  charm  so  much  alluded 
to.  Such  a  woman  might  very  well  have  ignored 
young  Shakespeare  when  he  came,  poor  and 
unknown,  about  her  husband's  house  at  first.  But 
when  she  found  him  popular  and  making  his  way 
among  the  aristocracy  she  might  suddenly  have 
become  interested  in  him,  and  lay  her  toils.  Other 
men's  sonnets  had  taught  her  how  to  act.  She  tuned 
her  sweetest  music  to  his  tastes,  and  played  remorse- 
lessly upon  her  poet's  heart.  After  the  publication 
of  *  Venus  and  Adonis,'  by  Richard  Field,  she  might 
achieve  her  desire  of  meeting  Shakespeare's  Earl 
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She  entangled  him  for  a  short  time  in  a  game  of 
bagatelle,  in  order  to  torture  her  victim,  though  it 
really  seems  to  have  cured  him.  And  theuy  it  was 
all  over,  there  was  no  treachery,  no  cruelty,  it 
was  all  a  mistake,  a  comedy  of  errors.  The  echo  of 
the  explanations  ring  through  Shakespeare's  plays, 
as  well  as  through  his  sonnets.  A  strange  outside 
reflection  of  this  little  domestic  drama  seems  clearly 
intended  in  *Willobie's  Avisa,'  registered  on  3rd 
September,  1594,  in  which  Shakespeare's  '  Lucrece ' 
is  definitely  mentioned,  and  H.  W.  and  W.  S.  alluded 
to,  under  conditions  that  strongly  suggest  the  story 
of  the  Sonnets.  It  shows  the  picture  of  a  wonder- 
fully admired  woman  of  incorruptible  chastity,  beset 
by  many  wooers,  these  two  among  them.  "  W.  S. 
determined  to  see  whether  it  would  sort  to  a  happier 
end  for  this  new  actor,  H.  W.,  then  it  did  for  the 
old  player."  Many  strange  parallels  between  the 
book  and  the  sonnets  might  be  noted,  and  I  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  the  dark  lady  herself  was  a 
moving  spirit  in  its  publication.  Personalities  were 
evidently  intended  and  resented,  and  the  book  was 
"  called  in."  But  the  pain  of  the  publication  rankled 
in  Shakespeare's  heart : 

"'Tis  better  to  be  vile,  than  vile  esteemed"  (S.  121). 

In  the  same  month  as  Shakespeare  brought  out 
his  *  Lucrece,'  the  Countess  of  Southampton  married 
Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  a  trusted  friend  of  the  Queen's, 
and  Vice-Chamberlain  of  the  Royal  Household. 
Henceforth  Court  patronage  was  opened  to  Shake- 
speare, and  during  the  following  Christmas  holidays. 
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for  the  first  time,  his  name  was  entered  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  as  having  played 
before  the  Queen  at  Greenwich.  Curiously  enough, 
at  the  same  time,  his  company  is  recorded  to 
have  appeared  suddenly  amid  the  confusion  of  the 
Gray's  Inn  Revels,  and  to  have  performed  "The 
Comedy  of  Errors "  on  the  stage  designed  for 
graver  concerts.  This  led  to  great  trouble  in  Gray's 
Inn,  and  mysterious  investigations,  in  which  an 
enchanter  was  blamed.  Nobody  asked  who  paid  the 
players  ?  I  have  always  fancied  that  Southampton 
did,  and  that  he  introduced  them,  for  how,  without 
the  permission  of  some  fellow  of  Gray's  Inn,  could 
they  have  had  access  to  the  stage.*  Bacon  was 
employed  to  write  a  device  to  "  restore  the  honour 
of  Gray's  Inn,"  lost  on  The  Night  of  Errors. 

In  two  ways,  both  painful  to  the  poet,  during  the 
following  year,  while  Sir  Thomas  Heneage's  illness 
absorbed  the  attention  of  the  Countess  of  Southamp- 
ton, his  young  friend's  name  had  become  bandied 
about,  among  the  gossiping  cliques  of  Paul's  Walk. 
His  friends,  Sir  Charles  and  Henry  Danvers,  insti- 
gated by  personal  revenge,  for  some  cause  unknown, 
had,  in  January,  1594-5,  taken  their  servants  and 
gone  out  deliberately  to  murder  two  men,  the  Longs, 
which  they  succeeded  in  doing.  They  stalled  their 
horses  in  Southampton's  stables  at  Tichfield,  that 
night,  and  when  they  went  to  London,  next  day,  he 
rode  with  them  and  helped  them  to  escape  to 
France.  It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  this  episode  in  his  life,  for  the  Danvers 

*  See  my  article,  "  The  First  Official  Record  of  Shakespeare's  Name/' 
♦  Shakespeare  Jahr  Buch/  1895,  Berlin. 
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remained  his  friends.  The  other  was  more  natural. 
Southampton,  "having  passed  by  the  ambush  of 
young  days,'*  at  last  fell  incurably  in  love  with  the 
fair  Mistress  Elizabeth  Vernon,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Vernon,  cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Maid 
of  Honour  to  the  Queen.  He  needed  no  sonnets 
now  to  urge  him  to  marry,  but  the  Queen  forbade 
the  banns.  He  hovered  round  the  Court.  The 
Sydney  papers  state  that  he  was,  in  the  absence  of 
Essex,  "a  careful  waiter  here,  and  sede  vacanto 
doth  receive  favx)urs  at  her  Majesty's  hands,  all 
this  without  breach  of  amity  between  them."  But 
it  was  the  other  Elizabeth  who  drew  him  thither. 
Hasty  and  impulsive  as  he  was,  "  My  Lord 
Southampton  doth  with  too  much  familiarity  court 
the  fair  Mistress  Vernon,  while  his  friends,  ob- 
serving the  Queen's  humour  towards  my  Lord  of 
Essex,  do  what  they  can  to  bring  her  to  favour  him, 
but  it  is  yet  in  vain,"  wrote  Rowland  Whyte, 
September  22nd,  1595. 

This  gossip  sunk  into  Shakespeare's  heart.  He 
knew  that  he  might  be  blamed  by  some,  as  the 
Earl's  adviser,  and  he  called  him  to  task  in  Sonnets 
95  and  96.  After  the  commencement  of  this 
absorbing  passion  the  sonnets  gradually  ceased. 
Probably  Shakespeare  realised  his  reign  was  over. 
None  seem  to  suggest  Southampton's  voyages, 
knighthood,  marriage,  or  subsequent  imprisonment. 
For  the  allusions  in  Sonnet  107  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  this. 

Having  interwoven  many  of  the  phrases,  ideas, 
and  even  situations  of  the  sonnets  into  his  plays, 
having  thrown  in  even  some  of  the  verses  entire. 
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Shakespeare's  fame  became  fixed  in  1598  by  the 
liberal  praise  of  Francis  Meres,  Professor  of  Rhe- 
toric at  Oxford,  who  noted  not  only  the  plays  and 
the  poems,  but  "the  sugred  sonnets  among  lus 
private  friends." 

By  some  means  pirate  Jaggard  got  possession  of 
two  of  these  private  sonnets,  culled  those  already 
printed  in  the  plays,  stole  many  verses  from  other 
writers,  among  them  the  *  Paris  to  Helen '  and 
*  Helen  to  Paris'  of  Thomas  Hey  wood,  and  pub- 
lished them  in  1599  as  "*The  Passionate  Pilgrim,' 
by  William  Shakespeare,"  eager  to  exploit  the  value 
of  his  name. 

To  reclaim  his  own  Heywood  published  them,  as 
he  had  intended,  in  his  *Troia  Britannica,*  regis- 
tered before  1609.  Apparently  Jaggard  published 
a  second  edition,  probably  in  1609.  In  the  post- 
script of  his  *  Apology  for  Actors,'  1612,  Heywood 
complained  of  Jaggard's  "manifest  injury,"  and 
stated  that  the  author  was  much  offended  with  the 
publisher  for  "  having  altogether  unknown  to  him, 
presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his  name." 

This  is  interesting  to  us,  because  it  is  the  only 
recorded  notice  of  Shakespeare's  opinion  of  his  pub- 
lishers. Indeed  it  is  just  possible  that  Shakespeare 
permitted,  if  he  did  not  suggest,  the  publication  of 
his  Sonnets  in  order,  by  showing  all  that  he  laid 
claim  to,  at  once  to  punish  Jaggard,  and  protect 
Heywood,  and  other  injured  poets.  In  spite  of 
Heywood's  and  Shakespeare's  protest,  Jaggard 
brought  out  a  third  edition  of  the  *  Passionate  Pil- 
grim' in  1612,  stating  that  they  were  "newly  cor- 
rected and  augmented  by  W.  Shakespeare.    Where- 
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unto  is  newly  added  two  Epistles,  the  first  from 
Paris  to  Helen,  and  Helen's  answer  back  again  to 
Paris."  But  pressure  was  evidently  brought  to  bear 
upon  Jaggard,  for  though  this  stands  in  the  title- 
page,  the  epistles  do  not  appear  in  the  text. 

To  whatever  cause  we  owe  it,  the  Sonnets  were 
published  in  1609,  long  after  the  vogue  of  son- 
neteering had  passed,  by  T.  T.,  i.  e.  Thomas  Thorpe, 
with  an  address  to  Mr.  W.  H.  The  chief  battlefield 
in  the  history  of  the  sonnets  has  been  over  the 
meaning  of  those  initials.  I  believe,  as  I  have  said 
above  that  they  mean  Mr.  William  Harvey. 

Sir  Thomas  Heneage  had  died  in  1595,  leaving 
the  Countess  of  Southampton  the  second  time  a 
widow,  in  trouble  over  his  bills,  and  not  over  well 
treated  by  friends.  Shortly  after  her  son's  stolen 
marriage  to  Elizabeth  Vernon  in  1598  she  had 
promised  to  marry  her  faithful  friend,  now  her 
knight.  Sir  William  Harvey.  Her  action  roused 
the  indignation  of  her  son  at  first,  and  caused  dis- 
comfort among  her  friends.  Harvey's  family  and 
position  were  not  equal  to  hers,  and  matrimony  in  a 
mother  is  sometimes  inconvenient  to  a  son.  The 
Earl  of  Essex  himself  took  the  trouble  to  counsel 
her  gravely.  But  like  her  son  she  held  her  own 
way  through  thick  and  thin,  and  married  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harvey  in  1598.  She  died  in  1607,  and  it  was 
reported  by  Chamberlain  that  "she  had  left  the 
best  part  of  her  stufE  to  her  son,  and  the  most  part 
to  her  husband."  It  is  very  likely  that  a  manu- 
script copy  of  *  Shakespeare's  Sonnets '  would  be 
left  among  "  the  most  part,"  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that    after    consultation    with    Southampton    and 
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Shakespeare,  Harvey,  always  a  patron  of  letters, 
prepared  them  to  be  published  in  order  to  relieye 
Hey  wood,  and  punish  the  pirate  Jaggard,  by  limiting 
the  list  of  sonnets  to  which  Shakespeare  laid  claim. 

Thomas  Thorpe  was  too  glad  of  the  chance  of 
becoming  a  merchant  adventurer  on  the  sea  of 
publication.  If,  as  I  have  shown  to  have  been 
possible,  Sir  William  had,  in  the  first  instance,  sug- 
gested the  writing  of  the  early  sonnets,  the  meaning 
of  Thorpe's  address  is  clear.  It  was  quite  usual  to 
address  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  after  his  knighthood. 
Lady  Southampton  always  spoke  of  her  second 
husband  as  Mr.  Heneage.  Further,  since  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  in  1607,  Sir  William  had  consoled 
himself  with  a  bright  young  bride.  Mistress  Cordelia 
Ansley,  of  Lee.  It  would  therefore  be  perfectly 
consonant  with  Thorpe's  gratitude  and  his  character 
to  wish  "  Mr.  W.  H.  all  happinesse,  and  that  etemitie 
promised  by  the  everlasting  poet." 

The  "  eternity  "  intended  might  have  been  that 
of  a  long  line  of  descendants  to  keep  up  his  noble 
name,*  (for  it  was  Thorpe  who  wrote  the  address). 

It  may  be  urged  that  I  cannot  prove  this.  I 
acknowledge  it.  But  surely  an  explanation  so 
simple  and  one  that  fits  so  naturally  into  the  whole 
known  series  of  facts,  may  be  justly  considered  and 
duly  treated  as  a  good  working  hypothesis,  until 
something  better  may  be  discovered.  And  the 
surest  way  to  learn  more  of  Shakespeare  is  to  learn 
more  about  his  friends. 

*  He  was  afterwards  ennobled  as  Lord  Harvey  of   Kidbrooke,  and 
Baron  do  Bosse  in  Ireland. 
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PATE  AND  THE   TRAGIC   SENSE. 

BY   W.    L.   COURTNEY,    M.A.,    LL.D. 
[Bead  October  28th,  1908.] 

I  MUST  plead  guilty  to  the  imputation  that  the 
title  I  have  chosen  for  this  paper,  "  Fate  and  the 
Tragic  Sense,"  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  I  am  told 
that  it  is  like  the  headings  of  certain  of  the  chapters 
in  Meredith's  novels,  or  that  it  might  actually  serve 
as  a  title  for  a  romance  by  that  somewhat  cryptic 
author,  Mr.  Henry  James.  It  is  obviously,  there- 
fore, a  primary  duty  to  explain.  What  do  I  mean 
by  "  tragic  sense  "  ?  I  mean  the  appreciation  of 
those  conditions  which  make  for  tragedy  in  human 
life.  What  do  we  mean  by  Fate  ?  That  is  our 
name  for  the  Unknown,  something  not  ourselves, 
which  overpowers  us,  against  which  we  struggle, 
and  in  the  conflict  with  which  we  fail.  All  tragedy 
involves  this  notion  of  Fate.  And  I  lay  stress  on 
the  point,  because  one  of  the  best  of  dramatic 
critics,  Aristotle,  did  not  realise  its  importance 
when  he  was  attempting  to  define  Tragedy.  To 
him  tragedy  was  sufficiently  explained  when  it 
was  held  to  conform  to  three  conditions.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  a  form  of  drama  exciting  the 
emotions  of  pity  and  fear ;  in  the  next  place  its 
action  must  be  simple  and  complete,  dealing  with 
sudden  changes  and  reversals  of  fortune ;  and  thirdly, 
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it  must  be    written   in   poetry,   embellished   with 
every  kind  of  artistic  expression.    You  will  observe 
that  only  in  one  point  does  a  definition  of  this  kind 
touch  the  notion  of  Fate.   Tragedy,  Aristotle  thought, 
must  deal  with  reversals  of  fortune ;  it  must  narrate 
the  ruin  of  persons  renowned   and   distinguished. 
What  the  modems  have  added,  or  (to  speak  much 
more  succinctly  and  definitely)  what  Shakespeare 
has  added,  to  this  conception  is  the  notion  that  all 
tragedy  involves  a  conflict — a  conflict  of  wills,  or  of 
\^11  with  circumstance,  or  of  will  with  itself — ^and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  it 
should  be  based  on  the  characters  of  the  persons 
involved.      Aristotle   practically  told  us  that  the 
story  of  the  plot  was  more  important  than  the  per- 
sonages   engaged.      Modern   tragedy   insists    that 
because  the  course  of  the  drama  reveals  a  conflict 
in  which  great  personalities  are  engaged,  the  tem- 
perament, nature,   and   character  of  the  hero   or 
heroine  are  of  supreme  importance.    And,  probably 
owing  to  the  permanence  of  theatrical  conditions, 
this  type  of   tragedy  has  lasted  through  at  least 
three  or  four   centuries.     If  it  had  been  left  to 
Literature  alone,  we  can  see — as  suggested  by  some 
of    the    dramas    of    Browning,    for    instance,    or 
Swinburne — that  the  type  of  tragedy  might  have 
been  altered.     But  theatrical  conditions  are  always 
conservative,  and  if  we  say  that  a  typical  tragedy  is 
concerned  with  a  great  personality  engaged  in  a 
struggle  that  ends  disastrously,  we  have  obtained  a 
formula  which  applies  to  almost  every  specimen  of 
this  species  of  creative  work. 

Tragedy,  then,  involves  the  conflict  of  a  human 
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will  with  something  else.  What  is  this  something 
else?  It  may  be  the  steady  antagonism  of  other 
wills.  It  may  be  a  great  impersonal  Fat^.  It 
may  be  the  enormous  tyranny  of  character  and 
heredity.  Or,  lastly,  in  a  great  deal  of  the  modern 
social  drama,  full  of  tragic  elements,  Fate  may 
be  recognised  as  social  convention,  a  mass  of 
prejudices,  pre-conceptions,  arrangements,  ordin- 
ances, which  make  up  civilisation  and  constitute 
the  social  state.  The  modern  hero  or  heroine, 
as  we  shall  discover,  whether  in  Dumas,  Augier, 
Ibsen,  or  Pinero,  erects  his  or  her  standard 
of  revolt  against  the  recognised  conventions  of 
society,  and  destroys  himself  or  herself  in  the  effort. 
I  do  not  know  a  better  illustration  of  this  modern 
social  drama  than  is  to  be  found  in  Ibsen's  well- 
known  piece,  "An  Enemy  of  the  People."  Dr. 
Stockmann  is  at  war  with  all  the  prevailing  thoughts 
and  tendencies  of  his  time.  He  is  defeated  in  the 
conflict,  and  has  to  solace  himself  with  the  asser- 
tion that  a  man  is  never  so  strong  as  when  he  is 
alone.  You  will  observe  that  our  modern  notion  of 
Fate  is  by  no  means  so  august  as  the  earlier  ones. 
An  obscure,  irresistible  Destiny,  an  ingrained  or 
inherited  character,  are  now,  in  their  turn,  succeeded 
by  a  more  familiar  and  less  reputable  figure,  the 
force  of  which  is  always  checking  us,  and  making 
us  all  conventional, — the  formidable  figure  of  Mrs. 
Grundy.  Our  subject,  then,  becomes  tolerably 
well  defined.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  regard 
the  matter  from  the  subjective  side,  to  consider 
how  human  beings,  carrying  on  their  respective 
lives,   indulging    their   hopes,   fears,   loves,   hates, 
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interests  and  passions,  dash  themselves  against 
laws  stronger  than  themselves,  and  meet  with  that 
deserved,  or,  in  some  cases,  undeserved,  ruin  which 
all  tragedy  involves ;  while  in  the  second  place,  from 
the  objective  standpoint,  we  have  to  obtain  a  more 
accurate  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  fatality 
and  destiny. 

I. 

In  how  many  ways  can  a  man  dash  himself 
against  laws  and  ordinances,  larger,  more  august 
than  his  own  personality  ?  In  many  ways,  doubt- 
less. Let  us  take  a  few  instances  from  Shakespeare. 
There  is  one  passion,  ruinous  when  in  excess,  the 
passion  of  love.  Of  this  Shakespeare  gives  us  two 
examples — the  youthful,  wild,  unthinking  passion  of 
Romeo  and  the  middle-aged  dotage  of  Antony, "  the 
doting  mallard,"  who  flies  after  Cleopatra  to  his 
death.  So,  again,  there  is  the  strong,  over-master- 
ing emotion  which  we  call  ambition^  of  which  we 
also  have  two  examples.  Ambition  is  manifested  in 
intense  will-power,  a  demonic  energy  of  volition  as 
shown  us  in  Richard  III;  while  ambition  as  a 
morbid,  superstitious  belief  in  himself  and  in  his 
own  star,  the  attitude  of  the  imaginative  mystic,  is 
shown  us  in  *  Macbeth.'  Love  and  ambition  are  two 
of  the  destroying  influences  in  human  nature,  but 
there  are  many  more  besides.  There  is  selfishness 
raised  to  the  highest  conceivable  degree,  a  devouring 
egotism,  of  which  once  more  we  have  two  examples. 
Egotism  may  signify  the  pride  of  caste,  a  patrician 
feeling,   an    absurdly  high    estimate    of    personal 
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value  and  personal  strength, — and  then  we  have 
Coriolanus.  Or  else  egotism  may  be  shown  in  a 
different  fashion,  that  peculiarly  destructive  form  in 
which  it  renders  old  age  so  terrible  a  thing, — the 
selfishness  of  a  King  Lear,  a  senile  desire  or  weak- 
ness to  annex  and  engross  every  form  of  considera- 
tion and  love.  Nor  yet  have  we  exhausted  the 
catalogue  of  ruinous  vices.  There  is  the  vice  of 
jealousy^  combined  with  the  belief  that  a  man  can 
claim  vengeance  as  his  own,  as  though  he  were  a 
god-appointed  instrument  to  execute  punishment  on 
feminine  frailty,  as  you  find  it  in  Othello.  There 
is  the  vice  of  frantic  pessimism,  the  despair  in  all 
human  virtue  and  excellence,  because  the  man  has 
discovered  in  his  own  case  the  fickleness  of  fortune 
and  his  friends,  as  you  see  it  in  *  Timon  of  Athens.' 
And,  last  in  the  melancholy  list  comes  a  more  subtle 
disease,  on  which  Shakespeare  bestows  especial 
pains,  a  disease  that  comes  to  the  student,  to  the 
moralist,  to  the  philosopher,  a  malady  of  intro- 
spection, the  enormous  fallacy  of  trying  to  impose 
your  own  ideals  upon  the  world,  as  you  find  it  both 
in  Brutus  and  in  Hamlet.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  two  plays  of  'Julius  Caesar'  and 
*  Hamlet'  were  worked  at  by  Shakespeare  about 
the  same  time,  for  *  Hamlet,'  at  all  events,  contains 
more  than  one  reference  to  the  tragedy  enacted  on 
the  Capitol,  and  Horatio  proclaims  himself  to  be 
"  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane." 

In  all  this  portrait  gallery  of  the  sins  and  frailty 
of  humanity  which  lead  us  straight  to  the  sphere  of 
tragedy,  it  is  difl&cult  to  make  one  selection  rather 
than  another   as  illustrating  the  dramatist's  con- 
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ception  of  his  problem.  One  characteristic  above 
all  belongs,  by  indubitable  birthmark,  to  every 
Shakespearian  character.  It  has  a  certain  infinity 
about  it, — s,  vague  word  for  a  necessarily  vague 
quality.  I  mean  that  it  opens  large  vistas,  and  is 
not  exhausted  by  the  enumeration  of  a  few  simple 
attributes.  There  are  so  many  sides  to  Othello  and 
Macbeth,  to  King  Lear  and  to  Hamlet,  that  we  are 
forced  to  realise  that  they  are  not  so  much  inven- 
tions as  small  pieces  of  complex  humanity  itself. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  suppose,  as  we  reasonably  may, 
that  at  a  particular  period  in  the  development  of 
Shakespeare's  art,  he  was  wrestling  in  his  own 
person  with  the  deeper  problems  of  existence, 
finding  for  his  own  nature  a  deliverance  from  his 
own  besetting  sins,  we  shall  hardly  be  wrong  in 
fixing  upon  two  tragedies,  *  Romeo '  and  *  Hamlet,' 
as  the  most  significant  and  illustrative. 

Doubtless  to  Shakespeare,  as  to  many  men  in  that 
riotous  Elizabethan  period,  there  came  the  tempta- 
tion to  think  that  the  whole  world  was  well  lost  for 
love.  In  characteristic  fashion  Shakespeare  paints 
for  us  two  ways  in  which  the  passion  of  love  can 
influence  men.  It  can  redeem  a  man,  as  it  did 
Romeo;  it  can  destroy  a  man,  as  it  did  Mark 
Antony.  Notice  how  skilfully  we  are  shown  that 
at  the  opening  of  the  play  Romeo  was  a  man  who 
loved  rather  imaginatively  than  in  reality.  He  had 
a  "tendresse"  for  Rosaline;  he  uses  the  conventional 
terminology  of  lovers;  he  talks  about  Cupid  and 
Dian's  shaft,  and  the  rest  of  the  sickly  conventional 
literature  of  the  enamoured.  But  Juliet  converts 
him  from  the  mere  romance  of  love  into  a  heart- 
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whole  passion  invading  the  entire  personality. 
Before  he  was  in  love  with  love :  now  he  is  in  love 
with  a  woman,  and  his  nature  becomes  infinitely 
stronger  and  purer.  Listen  to  him  when  he  is 
told  the  news  of  Juliet's  death.  There  is  no 
fantastic  literary  rubbish  which  he  thinks  appro- 
priate to  such  an  event.  Before  he  was  more  or 
less  of  a  puppet  pulled  by  alien  wires,  a  plaything 
in  the  hands  of  fate ;  now  he  is  a  man.  "  I  defy 
you,  stars."  Destiny  has  no  longer  hold  of  him. 
He  is  prepared  "  to  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious 
stars  from  his  world-wearied  flesh,"  and,  without 
one  word  of  poetical  imagery,  it  is  plain  Juliet 
with  him  now.  "  Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee 
to-night."  There  is  the  simplicity  of  a  definite 
resolve,  in  which  the  whole  nature  is  enlisted. 
From  the  external  standpoint  there  is  disaster,  ruin, 
catastrophe,  because  *'  violent  delights  have  violent 
ends";  but  from  the  inner  spiritual  side  of  the 
man's  nature,  which  concerns  us  in  tragedy,  there 
is  a  triumph  even  in  defeat,  a  victory  over  weak- 
ness, an  entire  satisfaction  for  our  moral  conscience. 
Romeo  has  achieved  the  end  of  his  life ;  he  has  died 
upon  a  kiss. 

It  is  different  with  Mark  Antony,  because  both  the 
age  and  the  character  of  the  hero  are  so  different. 
The  absolute  self-surrender  of  a  middle-aged  man 
who  ought  to  be  conquering  the  world,  and  is 
conquered  by  a  splendid  courtesan,  the  serpent  of 
old  Nile,  is  not  a  noble  thing  at  all ;  it  is  a  despic- 
able thing.  But  Shakespeare  is  too  much  of  an 
artist  not  to  surround  this  theme  of  passion,  so 
destructive    to    masculine   energies,   with    all    the 
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splendid  light  and  colour  of  Eastern  magnificence. 
We  cannot  afford  to  despise  either  Antony  or  Cleo- 
patra, because  Shakespeare  will  not  for  a  moment 
allow  us  to  regard  them  otherwise  than  as  august, 
grandiose,  tragic  personalities.  Think  how  Milton 
treated  much  the  same  theme  in  his  *  Samson  Ago- 
nistes,'  and  you  will  see  the  difference  between  a 
Puritan  moralist  and  a  sympathetic  human  drama- 
tist. Milton  cannot  conceal  his  scorn  for  the  de- 
generate Samson ;  he  cannot  refrain  from  righteous 
railing  against  his  Delilah.  But  Antony  is  a  Her- 
cules, a  demi-god,  "the  demi- Atlas  of  this  earth, 
the  arm  and  burgonet  of  men."  He  is  a  ruin,  but 
a  ruin  not  wanting  in  grandeur,  as  it  were  the 
shell  of  an  imperial  castle. 

Both  these  two  lovers,  Bomeo  and  Antony,  have 
as  the  partner  of  their  fates  the  women  they  deserve. 
As  a  rule  Shakespeare  made  his  women  somewhat 
wanting  in  complex  features.  He  lived  in  an  age 
before  the  rise  of  what  we  call  Feminism,  and  his 
heroines,  consisting  as  they  do  of  one  or  two  well- 
marked  characteristics,  are  never  analysed  as  fully 
or  as  carefully  as  his  men.  But  because  Shake- 
speare's women  have  fewer  elements,  they  are,  what 
they  are  intended  to  be,  strong,  extremely  direct, 
practical,  with  the  clearest  knowledge  of  what  they 
want,  and  of  the  proper  means  to  the  desired  end. 
Juliet,  despite  her  tender  age  (of  fourteen  years),  is 
one  of  the  most  direct  and  practical  young  women 
that  could  be.  She  knows  precisely  what  she  wants, 
an  union  with  Romeo,  and  every  action  is  clearly 
designed  to  bring  about  the  result.  It  is  she  who 
suggests  a  marriage  before  the  friar ;  it  is  she  who, 
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when  father,  mother  and  nurse  all  forsake  her,  has 
the  courage  and  the  hardihood  to  carry  out  her 
objects  in  her  own  way.  That  is  how  she  saves 
Romeo,  lifting  him  up  to  the  higher  level  of  pas- 
sionate love  at  which  she  herself  lives.  But  the 
middle-aged  lover,  Antony,  finds  his  destiny  in  a 
woman  with  a  past,  a  woman  to  whom  Antony's 
love  was  not  so  much  a  revelation  of  what  human 
nature  is  capable  of,  as  the  latest  and  most  supreme 
of  her  sensations.  The  portrait  of  Cleopatra  is 
eminently  fascinating,  because  she  is  neither  true 
nor  false,  neither  sincere  nor  insincere,  but  a  com- 
pound of  opposites,  intensely  feminine,  eminently 
alluring,  a  triumphant  wanton.  How  clearly  Shake- 
speare understood  this  character  you  can  see  from 
her  wonderful  death  scene.  The  mode  in  which  she 
chooses  to  die — poisoning  herself  with  an  asp — is 
silly  and  ridiculous  enough,  but  true  to  life,  because 
such  a  woman  would  have  an  instinctive  horror  of 
feeling  pain.  She  is  coquettish  to  the  very  end,  a 
little  theatrical,  very  emotional,  entirely  captivating. 
She  died  as  she  had  lived,  a  Helen,  a  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  formed  to  be  "  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire," 
a  siren  of  the  Mediterranean,  luring  men  to  destruc- 
tion on  the  rocks. 

Apart  from  this  theme  of  love  which,  let  us  re- 
member in  passing,  was  not  considered  a  proper 
subject  for  dramatic  art  in  the  Athenian  drama 
before  Euripides,  we  come  to  a  very  modern  burden, 
the  burden  of  intellectuality.  Clearly  this,  too,  was 
a  form  of  temptation  to  which  Shakespeare  himself 
might  well  be  prone.  There  was  always  the  danger 
for  him  that,  leading  as  he  did  an  inner  life,  he 
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might  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  it  exhausted 
all  possibilities  of  existence.  Do  ideas  govern  the 
world?  Yes  and  no.  Their  ultimate  victory  is 
certain,  but  to  the  man  who  dreams,  who  refuses  to 
live  the  life  of  his  day,  they  are  often  a  subtle  cause 
of  ruin  and  failure.  Think  of  Brutus,  the  most 
high-souled  Roman,  the  man  of  the  loftiest  integrity, 
the  husband  who  was  worthy  to  have  such  a  wife  as 
Portia,  the  hero  to  whom,  in  the  play  in  which  he 
bears  so  conspicuous  a  part,  we  extend  all  our  sym- 
pathy. Yet,  confronted  with  the  practical  problem 
he  failed,  and  gave  the  victory  into  the  hands  of  a 
much  inferior  man,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
applied  ideal  principles  to  an  actual  insistent  politi- 
cal crisis.  Brutus  persuades  himself  that  he  killed 
Caesar  because  he  was  a  tyrant.  In  reality  he  killed 
him  because,  born  of  a  revolutionary  line,  he  had 
nursed  his  youth  on  revolutionary  ideals,  and  sup- 
posed that,  when  Rome  was  crying  out  for  an  auto- 
cratic ruler,  she  could  still  be  managed,  as  in  an 
age  of  republican  simplicity,  by  a  senate  and  consuls. 
The  malady  of  Hamlet  is  not  very  remote  from 
this.  At  all  events,  it  starts  from  much  the  same 
mistake.  The  tragedy  of  Hamlet  is  that  of  a 
man  of  a  peculiar  introspective  temperament,  called 
upon  to  settle  a  practical  crisis.  Hamlet  knew  this 
very  well  himself,  and  that  makes  the  tragedy  deeper. 
Brutus  never  doubted,  when  once  his  decision  was 
taken,  that  he  was  the  right  man  to  cure  the  evils  of 
Rome ;  Hamlet  doubted  from  the  very  beginning. 
The  times  are  out  of  joint,  O  cursfed  spite 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  them  right ! 

He  was  too  fine,  too  distinguished,  too  intellectual  a 
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character  to  be  the  rough  instrument  which  Fate 
demanded.  He  has  the  fatal  malady  of  analysing 
his  own  motives,  which  is  generally  destructive  of 
action.  If  you  once  begin  asking  yourself  what  will 
be  the  results  and  consequences  of  a  definite  act, 
you  will  find  that  at  the  moment  of  action  your 
will  is  paralysed  by  excess  of  scrupulosity,  as 
Hamlet's  was,  when  with  his  drawn  sword  he  saw 
his  uncle  praying.  It  was  a  disease  of  will  from 
which  Hamlet  was  suffering.  In  any  other  times  it 
would  not  have  been  so  fatal.  In  this  particular 
time,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  do  a  specific  act, 
to  avenge  his  father  and  kill  the  usurper,  it  is  not 
he,  but  a  man  rather  of  the  Fortinbras  build,  who 
will  be  the  saviour  of  society.  Observe,  too,  that 
like  many  intellectual  men,  he  cannot  be  sure  of  his 
own  moods.  He  sees  the  ghost  of  his  murdered 
father;  but  is  it  an  honest  ghost,  is  it  really  his 
father's  spirit  ?  Hamlet  believes  in  it  on  the  battle- 
ments of  Elsinore ;  but  he  entirely  disbelieves  in  it 
in  another  mood,  when,  despite  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  he  talks  of  "  the  bourne  from  which  no 
traveller  returns."  The  traveller  who  had  returned 
is  dismissed  apparently  as  a  fantasy  of  his  brain. 
And  these  supernatural  visitings  in  such  an  analytic 
and  introspective  mind  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
supply  him  with  the  motive  for  his  subsequent 
action.  The  ghost  can  make  him  put  on  an  antic 
disposition,  play  with  such  creatures  as  Rosencrantz 
and  Guilderstern,  deride  the  senile  humours  of 
Polonius,  and  lessen  the  torrent  of  his  words  against 
his  mother.  But  what  the  ghost  cannot  do  is  to 
make  him  kill  his  uncle.     He  murders  him  at  the 
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last,  more  or  less  accidentally,  because  his  mother 
was  poisoned  and  Laertes  had  played  foul  in  the 
fencing  bout.  So  curiously  destructive  of  strong 
practical  volition  is  an  intellectual  malady  when  it 
has  grown  morbid — ^the  tendency  towards  introspec- 
tion, self-analysis,  metaphysical  speculation. 

It  will  be  interesting,  perhaps,  to  illustrate  some 
later  conceptions  of  the  tragic  sense  out  of  the 
dramas  of  Mr.  Pinero — for  one  reason  especially, 
because  we  can  now  cite  the  case  of  heroines  in- 
stead of  heroes.  No  one  doubts  that  Mr.  Pinero  is 
a  very  diligent  student  of  femininity.  The  only 
doubt  can  be  whether,  on  the  whole,  he  is  just  to 
them  or  unjust.  In  a  matter  like  this,  in  all  proba- 
bihty  the  masculine  critic  may  assert  that  he  is  far 
too  kind  and  sympathetic  to  his  women,  while  the 
feminine  critic,  on  the  contrary,  wDl  maintain  that 
in  virtue  of  his  sympathy  he  sees  things  about  them 
which  no  one  else  can  see,  and  makes  excuses  for 
them  which  no  one  else  would  make.  The  point  is 
an  interesting  one,  and  it  can  be  very  easily  illus- 
trated. There  is  a  series  of  feminine  characters, 
more  or  less  formed  in  the  same  mould,  who  run 
through  Mr.  Pinero's  serious  plays.  We  begin 
with  a  character  like  that  of  Theophila  Fraser,  in 
*  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt.'  Then  we  proceed  to 
Paula  Tanqueray.  On  her  follows  *  The  Notorious 
Mrs.  Ebbsmith,'  and  we  end  with  Iris,  in  the  play 
bearing  her  name.  Now  in  the  case  of  all  these 
heroines  we  have  a  contest,  a  revolt,  a  failure,  a 
defeat.  Sometimes  the  woman  struggles  against 
those  laws  of  convention  and  prejudice  which  we 
sum  up  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Grundy :  sometimes 
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we  have  an  insurrection  against  the  marriage  laws ; 
sometimes  we  have  a  struggle  against  abiding  laws 
of  psychology.  Or,  once  more,  we  have  a  deeper 
sin,  perhaps  the  deepest  sin  which  woman  can 
commit — a  sin  against  love  itself.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  true  to  say  of  all  the  heroines  to  which 
I  have  alluded  that  they  are,  from  any  serious 
masculine  standpoint,  either  worthless  or  contempt- 
ible. And  yet  such  is  Mr.  Pinero's  art  that  we  are 
only  too  ready  to  forgive  them  all.  We  make 
excuses  for  them ;  we  say  that  circumstances  were 
too  strong,  that  their  positions  were  unendurable, 
arid  that,  therefore,  their  sins  should  be  forgiven. 
Here  is  Theo.  Fraser,  in  '  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt.' 
She  is  married  to  a  hard,  dour  Scotsman,  Fraser  of 
Locheen,  who  will  wear  kilts  at  the  dinner-table, 
and  insists  on  having  his  excruciating  bagpipes 
played  on  every  occasion.  Well,  it  is  not  fair  to  a 
sensitive  woman,  on  whose  nerves  these  things  act 
with  terrible  force,  especially  if  she  is  a  born  rebel, 
and  sets  up  her  standard  of  revolt  against  existing 
social  conventions  and  prejudices.  Theo.  flies  for 
refuge  to  Jack  Allingham,  and  there  is  a  scandal, 
an  action  for  divorce,  and  the  judge  gives  her  "  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt."  Now  mark  what  ensues. 
Fraser,  the  husband,  not  being  an  absolute  ass,  but 
on  the  contrary  possessed  of  some  rude,  straight- 
forward common-sense,  says  that  they  must  go 
abroad,  in  order  to  get  over  the  malevolence  of 
spiteful  tongues.  Theo.  resolutely  refuses  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  She  is  obstinately  a  rebel. 
She  insists  that  the  situation  must  be  faced,  and 
they  must  remain  in  town.     She  is  quite  wrong,  as 
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the  sequel  proves.  Upset  by  her  husband's  supe- 
rior common-sense,  she  goes  once  again  to  Jack 
Allingham,  in  a  half -fainting  condition.  She  drinks 
champagne  on  an  empty  stomach,  and,  not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  on  it,  she  gets  intoxicated.  In  this 
condition  she  implores  Jack  Allingham  to  run  away 
with  her.  Not  a  nice  woman,  this ;  and  yet,  upon 
my  soul,  the  dramatist  makes  us  forgive  her !  Appa- 
rently he  forgives  her  himself,  for  he  lets  her  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  wife  of  a  worthy  bishop,  who 
is  going  to  spread  her  immaculate  reputation  over 
Theo.'s  peccadilloes,  and  gradually  restore  her  fair 
fame  in  the  public  credit.  I  always  wonder  why 
this  fine  play,  *The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt,'  has 
never  been  revived.  I  suppose  we  must  wait  until 
the  National  Theatre  is  established  before  we  can 
hope  to  see  it  again.  The  first  and  second  acts  are 
masterpieces. 

Perhaps  I  need  not  dwell  long  on  the  character  of 
Paula  Tanqueray,  for  the  moral  of  her  ca«e  is  very 
obvious,  and  hardly  needs  much  elucidation.  Did 
she  ever  love  Aubrey  Tanqueray?  I  think  not. 
Perhaps  a  woman  with  her  life  has  worn  out  the 
possibility  of  love.  I  think  she  only  cared  for  com- 
fort, rest,  the  satisfaction  of  living  in  a  properly 
conducted  home,  of  being  respected  as  a  legitimate 
wife.  She  betrays  her  husband  at  every  point. 
Capriciousness  is  the  least  of  her  vices.  She  asks 
her  disreputable  friends  to  stay  with  her.  Even  if 
she  had  won  the  love  of  her  stepdaughter,  EUean, 
it  is  doubtful  if  she  would  have  known  what  to  do 
with  it.  And  yet — and  yet — we  are  more  than  a  little 
inclined  to  forgive  Paula  Tanqueray,  although  she 
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had  absolutely  ruined  a  good  man,  and  brought  posi- 
tive agony  to  his  daughter.  What,  in  her  turn,  shall  we 
say  of  Agnes  Ebbsmith?  There  is  a  strange  tragedy 
about  this  woman.  She  ran  full  tilt  against  the 
ordinances  of  society,  especially  those  which  are 
embodied  in  our  ordinary  marriage  laws,  because 
she  really  wanted  to  be  the  companion,  friend,  and 
fellow-worker  of  the  man  with  whom  she  had  elected 
to  live,  Lucas  Cleeve.  Perhaps  Lucas  Cleeve  also 
thought  that  life  was  possible,  both  for  him  and  for 
Agnes,  on  the  high,  passionless  levels  of  frank  com- 
panionship. But,  because  Lucas  Cleeve  is  merely 
the  ordinary,  undistinguished,  individual  man, 
Vhomme  moyen  senstiel^ — perhaps  because  women 
can  do  exceptional  things  and  men  can  not,  in  fact, 
for  a  multiplicity  of  reasons,  in  which  the  whole 
idea  of  platonic  love  is  involved,  the  experiment  is  a 
dire  failure.  Agnes  has  to  appeal  to  Lucas  Cleeve's 
senses  in  order  to  keep  him  constant. 

To  me,  I  confess.  Iris  Bellamy,  in  the  play  called 
*Iris,'  is  the  deeper  criminal,  because  she  sins 
against  the  light,  because  she  sins  against  love 
itself,  makes  a  game  of  it,  postpones  it  to  her 
chance  moods  of  selfishness.  But  Iris  Bellamy, 
according  to  her  own  account,  is  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  She  is  left  a  widow  at  a 
very  early  age,  with  a  certain  fortune,  which  she  is 
to  resign  if  she  marries  again.  Round  her  are 
three  men,  Oroker  Harrington  (who,  perhaps,  does 
not  count,  for  he  is  only  a  faithful,  dog-like  crea- 
ture), Laurence  Trenwith,  an  impecunious  young 
man,  with  whom  Iris  is,  with  apparent  sincerity,  in 
love,  and  the  Mephistopheles  of  the  piece,  Frederick 
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Maldonado,  a  hard,   wealthy,   masterful  financier. 
Now   Iris   cannot  be  straight  with  any  of   these. 
She  cannot  make  up  her  mind  to  live  in  poverty 
abroad    with    Laurence    Trenwith;    poor    Croker 
hardly  enters  into  her  calculations,  for  he  is  content 
with  dumb  service.     Suddenly  she  is  herself  con- 
fronted with  poverty,  owing  to  the  ill-doings  of  a 
rascally  attorney.     And  this  is  Maldonado's  chance. 
He  leaves  a  cheque-book  with  her,  and  she  makes 
use  of  it.     He  prepares  a  beautifully  furnished  flat 
for  her,  leaving  the  key  with  her ;  and  eventually 
she  drifts  into  accepting  it.   Then  Trenwith  returns 
from  abroad,  and  she  tells  him  the  whole  story, 
expecting  him  to  forgive  her.     Immensely  hurt  at 
his  refusal,  both  hurt  and  surprised,  she  is  aban- 
doned to  Maldonado's  mercy.     And,  because  he  has 
discovered  the  intrigue  between  Iris  and  Trenwith, 
she  is  finally  driven  into  the  streets.     You  will  say 
that  she  is  punished,  and  terribly  punished.     It  is 
quite  true,  for  she  had  sinned  against  the  very  idea 
of  love.     Nevertheless,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  many 
of  us  are  genuinely  sorry  for  her.     And  yet,  could 
there  be   a  more   worthless   woman?       Was    she 
wicked,  or  merely  weak?     We  really  cannot  say. 
The  case  stands  as  it  does  with  Sophy  Fullgamey 
in  *  The  Gay  Lord  Quex,'  whom  the  hero  very  justly 
describes  as  a  cat,  scratching  the  hand  that  pets  it. 
Yet  Sophy  FuUgarney  becomes  in  the  sequel  a  quite 
estimable  character,  although  she  is  a  mean,  des- 
picable spy.     And  Iris,  too,  lives  in  our  memory, 
although   she   is   quite    non-moral — perhaps    even 
basely  immoral.     "  There  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil " :    that  is  the  dramatist's  lesson.      Or 
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perhaps  we  have  another  illustration  of  the  famous 
text,  "  To  know  all  is  to  pardon  all."  Mr.  Pinero 
has  made  us  understand  his  women,  and,  although 
masculine  judgment  rebels,  we  are  sympathetically 
interested  in  them.  We  observe  them  dashing  them- 
selves in  vain  against  laws  too  big  and  too  imperious. 
They  are  victims,  we  say,  of  Fate,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  grant  them  almost  plenary  absolution. 


II. 


The  second  division  of  our  subject  is  the  meaning 
of  fatality  or  destiny.  In  how  many  ways  can  this 
conception  be  understood  ? 

Destiny  can  be  conceived  as  a  great  impersonal, 
primitive  force,  existing  from  all  eternity,  abso- 
lutely independent  of  human  wills,  superior  even  to 
any  god  whom  humanity  may  have  invented  as  an 
object  of  its  own  worship.  So  the  earliest  of  Greeks 
imagined  their  original  archetypal  fate  or  destiny 
bigger  than  the  gods,  and  regulating  even  the 
changes  and  revolutions  in  the  divine  hierarchy. 
The  conception  of  a  great  primitive  jealousy, 
bearing  no  rivals  near  its  throne,  is  one  form  in 
which  the  ancient  mind  has  interpreted  its  notion 
of  destiny.  Take  an  example.  Polycrates,  tyrant 
of  Samos,  is  an  exceedingly  successful  man ;  so  un- 
broken is  the  career  of  his  luck  that  his  firmest  ally 
throws  him  over — ^he  is  so  afraid  of  him  and  his 
fortune.  Polycrates  himself  becomes  frightened, 
knowing  that  jealousy  rules  the  universe,  and  he 
voluntarily  throws  into  the  sea  his  richest  crown 
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jewel  in  an  attempt  to  propitiate  destiny.  A 
fisherman  presents  him  with  a  noble  fish,  and  in  it 
is  found  the  jewel  returned  to  his  hands.  Then 
Polycrates  knows  that  he  is  a  doomed  man.  Observe 
that  the  force  which  rules  the  universe  is  quite 
unmoral.  Innocent  prosperity  is  quite  as  much  of 
an  offence  to  it  as  guilty  prosperity.  And  there  is 
another  and  a  darker  view.  Goodness  itself,  when 
carried  to  excess,  provokes  the  hostility  of  Heaven. 
Heroes  like  Lycurgus  and  Pentheus  perished  for 
excess  of  temperance,  and  the  ancient  dramas,  as 
interpreted,  at  all  events,  by  Euripides,  startle  a 
modern  audience  with  a  figure  like  Hippolytus, 
whose  passionate  purity  brought  destruction  upon 
himself.  It  is  as  though  a  Sir  Galahad  were  to  be 
condemned  just  because  he  were  better  than  other 
knights.  The  shrinking,  uncertain,  terror-stricken 
beings  who  looked  out  upon  a  world  which  seemed 
a  stranger  to  their  best  instincts,  envisaged  for 
themselves  certain  dark,  mysterious  forces,  which 
make  for  anything  but  righteousness  and  justice, 
powers  which  go  on  in  their  blind  course,  absolutely 
regardless  of  human  equity  and  feeling. 

Such  a  view  of  destiny  could  not  endure.  Sooner 
or  later  the  effort  is  made  to  moralise  this  idea,  to 
explain  and  interpret  it  as  not  negativing  righteous- 
ness, but  in  some  inscrutable  way  fulfilling  it.  This 
is  the  second  stage,  in  which  destiny  gets  a  new 
name,  Nemesis  or  Apportionment.  Nemesis  is  really 
a  poetic  way  of  regarding  justice.  It  rebukes  all 
excess,  it  apportions  suffering  more  or  less  ade- 
quately to  guilt.  Insolence  in  a  man  will  bring 
him  to  grief ;  such  insolence,  for  instance,  as  made 
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Agamemnon  so  reckless  a  general,  and  so  proud  a 
conqueror.  Because  he  had  slaughtered  Iphigenia 
in  order  to  secure  prosperous  winds  for  his  expe- 
dition, because  he  had  ruthlessly  sacked  Troy, 
because  he  had  brought  back  Cassandra  to  his 
home,  and  necessitated  the  strewing  of  purple 
carpets  before  his  palace  doors  on  his  return  from 
Mycenae,  he  comes  to  condign  ruin,  and  is  killed 
like  an  ox  by  his  wife,  Clytaemnestra.  That  is  the 
notion  of  5)3/o«c  or  insolence.  Fate  strikes  down  the 
insolent  swaggerer;  still  more  will  it  strike  down 
the  villain,  your  lago  or  your  Richard  III,  artists 
in  villainy,  who  say  to  evil,  "  Be  thou  my  good,"  who 
glory  in  wrong-doing,  and  execute  evil  for  its  own 
sake.  But  in  Greek  times  this  notion  of  moralising 
the  idea  of  destiny  was  never  completely  carried 
out.  Nemesis  was  one  phase  of  destiny,  often  as 
capricious  as  fortune,  keen  to  uproot  and  dethrone 
whatever  happiness  was  high  enough  to  attract  its 
attention.  In  the  modern  world  Nemesis  and 
justice  are  strictly  associated.  The  ancient  view 
is  that  Nemesis  somehow  strikes  the  mean  between 
excess  and  defect;  the  modern  view  is  that  Nemesis 
apportions  suffering  to  crime.  You  will  see  at  once 
that  there  is  a  considerable  interval  between  Nemesis 
as  a  mean  between  superfluity  and  deficiency,  a  half- 
way house  between  the  too  much  and  the  too  little ; 
and  Nemesis  as  a  link  which  connects  sin  with  its 
necessary  retribution,  asseverating  that  the  soul  which 
sinneth,  it  shall  die.  Inasmuch  as  that  is  the  pre- 
cise interval  which  separates  the  Greek  view  of 
destiny  from  Shakespeare's,  we  can  illustrate  it  by  a 
contrast  between  the  plots  of  Oedipus  and  Macbeth, 
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What  is  the  story  of  Oedipus?  There  was  a 
certain  King  of  Thebes,  called  Laius,  who  married 
Jocasta.  Like  most  of  these  heroes  of  ancient  time 
he  belonged  to  a  house  which,  in  one  way  or  another, 
had  incurred  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  to  him  came 
the  dreadful  oracle  that  if  he  should  have  a  son  by 
his  wife  Jocasta,  this  son  would  kill  his  father  and 
marry  his  mother.  The  warning  was  precise  and 
clear,  so  that  when  a  son  was  bom  Laius  resolved 
to  make  himself  safe.  Three  days  after  the  infant 
was  born  Laius  drove  iron  nails  through  his  feet,  so 
that  the  child  was  called  Oedipus  (swell-foot),  and 
gave  him  over  to  one  of  the  shepherds  to  put  to 
death.  This  man,  touched  with  pity,  entrusted  the 
child  to  another  shepherd,  who  took  him  to  Corinth. 
There,  in  process  of  time,  the  King  of  Corinth 
adopted  him  as  his  own  son,  and  the  boy  grew  up 
to  manhood  firmly  believing  that  he  had  inherited 
royal  privileges.  His  was  a  strenuous  and  passionate 
nature — ^just  the  sort  of  character  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Greeks,  because  of  its  confident  and 
reckless  boldness,  was  bound  to  inherit  disaster. 
Some  suspicion  was  cast  at  his  birth,  and  young 
Oedipus,  who  could  brook  no  insult,  went  to  consult 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  as  to  who  his  real  parents  were. 
From  the  god  he  received  no  satisfactory  reply,  but 
was  informed  that  he  should  be  the  murderer  of  his 
own  father.  So,  in  his  turn,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
threatened  misfortune,  he  left  Corinth,  which  he 
considered  to  be  his  home,  and  his  supposed  father, 
the  King  of  Corinth,  and  journeyed  to  Boeotia.  On 
the  road  he  met  Laius,  driving  in  his  chariot,  and, 
because  he  had  been  ordered  to   stand  aside,  the 
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young  man,  with  his  fiery  temperament,  laid  hands 
upon  both  the  charioteer  and  his  attendants,  and 
thus  killed  his  father.  Then  he  came  to  the  place 
of  his  birth,  Thebes,  solved  the  riddle  proposed  by 
the  Sphinx,  thereby  freeing  his  native  land  from  the 
monster,  became  King  of  Thebes,  and  married 
Jocasta,  just  precisely  as  the  oracle  had  foretold. 
Many  years  afterwards  a  pestilence  fell  upon  the  land, 
and  the  oracle,  once  more  consulted,  said  that  the 
cause  of  it  was  the  fact  that  the  murderer  of  Laius 
was  living  at  Thebes,  and  that  he  must  be  banished 
and  put  to  death.  Oedipus  takes  the  utmost  pains 
to  discover  who  this  criminal  can  be,  and  by  a  variety 
of  concurring  circumstances  at  length  arrives  at  the 
appalling  truth  that  he  is  himself  the  murderer  of 
his  father.  So,  driven  by  desperation,  he  deprives 
himself  of  eyesight,  whije  his  wife  hangs  herself. 

Now  here  you  have  a  typical  example  of  the  way  in 
which  fate  or  Nemesis,  in  the  Greek  conception, 
finds  out  the  individual.  Some  slight  suggestion 
there  is,  it  is  true,  that  the  character  of  Oedipus 
was  one  which  provoked  the  hostility  of  Heaven. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  see  that  his  doom  was 
pronounced  long  before  he  was  born,  and  that  he  is 
quite  helpless  in  the  hands  of  external  destiny. 
Oedipus  is  throughout  the  doomed  man.  The 
Nemesis  which  comes  upon  him,  the  fate  which 
overwhelms  him,  is  both  external  and  arbitrary — a 
bolt,  as  it  were,  from  the  blue,  coming  from  that 
dark  background  of  dim  and  mysterious  forces 
which  regulate  the  path  of  events  without  any  care 
or  regard  for  the  individual.  And  there  is  another 
point  which   makes   this   a  typical  case  of   Greek 
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tragedy.  It  is  the  irony  which  seems  to  preside 
over  the  whole  transaction.  Laius,  in  the  first  place, 
thinking  to  get  rid  of  his  son,  takes  the  very  means 
by  which  his  son  would  be  preserved  alive.  The 
son,  in  his  turn,  in  order  to  avoid  killing  his  father, 
leaves  Corinth,  and  takes  the  fatal  road  back  to  the 
real  scene  of  his  birth.  Then — supreme  stroke  of 
the  irony  of  fate ! — ^it  is  Oedipus  himself  who  is  most 
anxious  to  discover  who  the  unknown  murderer  may 
be  who  is  bringing  the  pestilence  on  Thebes.  Each 
step  that  he  takes  brings  home  more  inevitably  the 
sentence  recorded  against  him.  There  is  tragedy,  as 
the  Greeks  understood  the  word.  The  individual 
hero,  on  the  one  side;  the  great,  superincumbent 
destiny  on  the  other.  Every  deed  of  the  hero  only 
makes  the  destiny  more  certain,  and,  as  though  the 
fate  which  rules  the  universe  had  a  wanton  pleasure 
in  mocking  at  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  the  whole 
of  the  oracular  action  involved  in  the  play  is  suffused 
with  a  most  caustic  and  cynical  humour. 

Macbeth  may  be  usefully  compared  with  this, 
because  here,  too,  destiny  works  with  irony,  only  with 
an  irony  which  is  rather  justice  in  a  mocking 
humour,  than  a  mockery  at  justice  itself.  Macbeth 
and  Banquo  came  back  from  successful  war,  Mac- 
beth probably  with  some  dim  schemes  already 
working  in  his  brain.  And  then  we  study  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Macbeth,  as  a  most  conspicuous  and 
brilliant  example  of  Fate  apportioning  punishment 
to  crime.  Macbeth's  series  of  successes  is  unbroken 
till  the  murder  of  Banquo ;  his  series  of  failures  is 
unbroken  from  the  escape  of  Fleance.  Success 
occupies  the  first  half :  failure  the  second  half ;  and 
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the  turning  point,  the  expedition  against  Banquo 
and  Fleance,  occupies  the  exact  middle  of  the  middle 
act.      The  two  halves  have  each  their  respective 
characters,  and  the  position  which  Banquo  holds  in 
the  first  half  is  held  by  Macduff  in  the  last  half— a 
point  which  Macbeth  himself  seems  to  realise,  for 
directly  after  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost  at  the 
banquet  we  find  the  hero  making  the  remark, "  How 
sayest  thou,  that  Macduff  denies  his  person  at  our 
great  bidding  ?"     I  need  not,  perhaps,  dilate  on  the 
obvious  irony  with  which  the  oracular  action  is  con- 
ducted. All  that  the  Witches  say  is  ironical :  every- 
thing that  Macbeth  does  when  he  begins  to  fail,  in 
obedience  to  the  witches,  is  one  more  nail  in  his 
coffin.     Reassured  by  the  prophecy  that  only  one 
not   born  of  woman  shall   be   his   real  enemy,  he 
strikes  far  and  wide,  and  amongst  others  injures  the 
very  one  to  whom  the  description   "  not  born  of 
woman  "  applies.     So,  too,  because  he  has  been  told 
that  only  when  Birnam  Wood  shall  come  to  Dunsi- 
nane  shall    he   fail,   he   confidently   shuts   himself 
up   in   Dunsinane   Castle.      But  for  this   fact  the 
English    Army  would   never  have  approached  by 
Birnam  Wood,  and  the  incident  of  the  boughs  would 
never  have  taken  place.     Macbeth's  fate  depends 
upon  a  series  of  apparent  impossibilities.     By  his 

action  he  TTTg.Wftg_f.>Tgjn^Qii^flff.pr  a.Tinfhprjinsaih1f^"*^A 

mocking  fate,  an  ironical  oracle,  comes  to  be  thereby 
fulfilled.  But  wherein  lies  the  difference  between 
the  modern  poet's  conception  of  destiny  and  the 
ancient  ?  Each  hero,  Oedipus  and  Macbeth,  is  appa- 
rently the  victim  of  a  doom  pronounced  long  ago. 

*  Mr.  Moulton's  Essays  on  '  Shakespeare  and  Dramatic  Critioism.' 
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And  yet  this  is  not  quite  true  of  Shakespeare's  hero, 
for  two  reasons.     First,  because  we  can  view   all 
Macbeth's  actions  from  a  purely  human  side,  and 
say  exactly  where  he  made  his  mistake.     If  he  had 
contented  himself,  for  instance,  with  being  elevated 
to  the  throne,  all  might  have  been  well.     He  had 
allayed   suspicion,   and  seemed  to  be  firmly  estab- 
lished.     But  no,   the  oracle   had   said  something 
about  Banquo's  successors,  that  Banquo  was  to  beget 
kings,  though  he  was  not  to  be  king  himself.  There- 
fore Macbeth  takes  just  the  one  more  step  which 
begins  his  ruin.     He  kills  Banquo,  Fleance  escapes, 
and  the  crime  is  committed  in  vain.     So,  too,  when 
he  begins  to  suspect  Macduff,  he  proceeds  to  take 
vengeance  on  Macduff's  house,  killing  all  his  babes 
and  little  ones.       But  Macduff  is  not  killed,  and 
hves  to  be  the  avenger  of  his  kith  and  kin.     And 
there  is  a  second  and  much    greater  reason   why 
Shakespeare  in  his  treatment  of  destiny  comes  closer 
to  our  consciences  than  the  ancient  dramatist.    You 
have   probably   noticed    that  when   Macbeth    and 
Banquo,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  play,  meet 
with  the  Witches,  they  refuse  to  answer  Banquo. 
"  How  far  is't  called  to  Forres  ?"  asks  Banquo.     No 
answer.     Then  he  directly  addresses  himself  to  the 
witches : 

What  are  these, 
So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  ; 
That  look  not  like  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on't  ? 

Still  no  answer. 

Live  you,  or  are  you  anght 
That  man  may  question  ? 
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They  signify  in  dumb  show  that  they  may  not 
answer.  Bach  lays  her  "  choppy  finger  upon  her 
skinny  lips."  But  now,  mark  when  Macbeth 
speaks : 

Speak^  if  you  can; — what  are  you  ? 

Instantly  they  reply. 

All  hail^  Macbeth ! 

It  is  the  tamperer  with  temptation  who  has  spoken, 
and  he  gets  his  answer.  There  is  no  question  that 
Macbeth's  secret  thoughts,  which  he  betrays  in  his 
guilty  start,  have  already  meditated  treason  when 
he  meets  the  witches  on  the  heath. 

Or  have  you  ever  noticed  another  interesting 
indication  ?  The  witches  repeat  the  very  words 
with  which  Macbeth  opens  the  scene. 

So  fair  and  foul  a  day  I  have  not  seen, 

are  Macbeth's  first  words  as  he  comes  on  the 
blasted  heath.  And  now  listen  to  the  echo  in  the 
earliest  chant  of  the  witches : 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair, 

Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air. 

Could  there  be  a  more  significant  suggestion*  that 
what  Macbeth  is  meeting  is  but  his  own  wicked 
thoughts,  his  own  half-understood  purposes  of 
grasping  ambition  and  cruel  murder  ?  But  if  so, 
what  is  the  high  light  that  we  thus  get  on  Shake- 
speare's conception  of  destiny  ?  What  destiny  was 
to  the  earlier  dramatist,  Sophocles  or  Aeschylus, 
we   know — an    external,    arbitrary    force,    against 

*  The  remark  is  made  by  Professor  Dowden. 
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which  the  individual  struggles  in  vain.  But  what 
was  it  to  Shakespeare?  Destiny  is  not  external, 
but  internal,  carried  within  a  man  or  woman's  soul 
or  conscience.  The  witches  but  voiced  the  thoughts 
of  Macbeth  himself.     Destiny  is  character. 

Naturally,  therefore,  if  destiny  is  character,  each 
man  and  each  woman  will  regard  the  dominion  of 
fate  in  accordance  with  his  or  her  strength  or  weak- 
ness. Listen  to  the  strong,  direct,  practical  intel- 
ligence of  Helena  in  *  All's  well  that  End's  well ' : 

Oar  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven;  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope,  only  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 

Listen  to  Romeo  when  he  had  become  indeed  a 
man  : 

Then  I  defy  you  stars  ! 

Listen  to  Cassius,  who  more  than  anyone  else 
understood  the  proper  means  to  the  desired  end  : 

Men  are  at  somo  time  masters  of  their  fates ; 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars 
But  in  ourselves  that  we  are  underlings. 

The  fact  is  that  few  students  of  philosophy  or 
scientific  thinkers  can  persuade  themselves  that 
man's  will  is  free ;  but  every  practical  man  at  every 
moment  of  the  day,  or  whenever  he  is  initiating 
action,  can  never  believe  that  his  will  is  otherwise 
than  free.  Hamlet,  the  metaphysician,  is  a  gentle 
fatalist. 

"  There's  a  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will." 
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"  If  it  be  now,  it  is  not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it 
will  be  now.  If  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come ;  the 
readiness  is  all.^' 

So,  too,  in  *  King  Lear '  we  have  a  series  of  deliver- 
ances on  this  question,  the  deliverance  in  each  case 
being  true  to  the  different  characters.  The  good, 
stupid,  honest  Kent  says  bluntly, 

"  It  is  the  stars,  the  stars  above  us, 
'Ihat  govern  our  conditions,^^ 

and  Gloucester,  in  the  first  agony  of  his  suffering, 
seems  to  chide  heaven,  as  though  it  were  malicious. 

"  As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods, 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport.^* 

He  knew  better  later  on,  and  attains  the  higher 
level,  which  believes  that  the  world  is  governed  by 
justice,  and  that  if  we  suffer  we  have  earned  our 
sufferings. 

"  The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  plague  us.^' 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  blind,  unreason- 
ing destiny  which  comes  upon  us  from  the  outside 
and  overbears  our  wills.  We  carry  our  own  doom 
or  happiness  within  ourselves.  We  must  not, 
as  King  Lear  wanted  to  do,  take  upon  us  the 
mystery  of  things  as  if  we  were  "  God's  spies,"  but 
within  the  range  of  human  activity  which  is  open  to 
us,  we  know  that  as  adventures  are  to  the  adven- 
turous, so  are  success  and  failure  already  implicit  in 
our  deserts.  What  is  it  that  Maeterlinck  says  in  his 
noble  book,  '  Wisdom  and  Destiny '  ?  His  words 
are  almost  an  echo  of  Marcus  Aurelius'  meditations. 
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"  Let  us  always  remember  that  nothing  befalls  us  that 
IS  not  of  the  nature  of  ourselves  ....  Whether  you 
climb  up  the  mountain^  or  go  down  the  hill  to  the  valley, 
whether  you  journey  to  the  end  of  the  world,  or  merely 
walk  round  your  house,  none  but  yourself  shall  you  meet 
on  the  highway  of  fate.  If  Judas  go  forth  to-night,  it  is 
towards  Judas  his  steps  will  tend." 


But  what,  you  will  naturally  ask,  about  *  King 
Lear '  ?  Surely  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  fit  this 
stupendous  drama  into  a  philosophical  theory  that 
the  only  real  fate  is  man's  character.  I  acknowledge 
that  *  King  Lear '  brings  certain  difficulties  with  it, 
although  its  total  outcome  is  so  little  discordant  with 
the  views  that  I  have  put  before  you  that  it  ulti- 
mately confirms  them.  We  sometimes  forget  that 
in  dealing  with  Shakespeare  we  are  dealing  not  with 
a  philosopher,  but  with  an  artist.  For  instance,  a 
philosophical  theory  of  the  universe  will  have  to 
take  into  account  a  number  of  things  which  do  not 
properly  come  within  the  scheme  of  an  artist's 
work.  Shakespeare  the  artist  generally  tells  you  on 
which  side  you  are  to  turn  your  sympathies.  He  will 
make  you  sympathise  with  Hamlet,  although  nothing 
is  clearer  than  the  fact  that  a  king  of  this  sensitive 
character,  a  ruler  who  is  so  introspective,  so  little 
inclined  to  the  direct  and  prompt  activity  which 
administration  involves,  might  conceivably  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm  in  the  State  over  which  he  rules. 
But  in  the  play  we  sympathise  with  Hamlet.  We 
are  sorry  when  he  dies.  We  are  glad  that  before 
he  dies  he  at  least  puts  the  malevolent  Claudius  out 
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of  the  way.  The  real  saviour  of  society  is,  of  course, 
Fortinbras,  who  comes  in  with  his  banners  flying, 
the  pre-destined  king  for  Denmark,  because  he  is 
not  going  to  encumber  himself  with  too  much  think- 
ing, but  heal  the  wounds  of  society  by  direct  and 
practical  methods.  Or  again,  take  the  case  of 
Macbeth.  Macbeth  is  such  an  imaginative  poet,  so 
interesting  to  us,  that  we  are  in  real  danger  of  for- 
getting that  he  was  a  blood-stained  tyrant.  It 
becomes  necessary  to  load  his  memory  with  stupid 
and  pointless  murders  of  Macduff's  family,  for  fear 
that  our  interest  should  carry  us  too  far  with  the 
man  who,  imaginative  poet  though  he  might  be,  was 
still  a  villain.  Besides  considerations  of  this  sort, 
there  are  many  other  elements — ^bad  people  who 
prosper,  good  people  who  suffer,  comedies  which 
include  deaths,  tragedies  which  involve  the  mockery 
of  wholesale  disaster,  which  might  properly  come 
into  a  philosophical  view  of  the  universe,  but  which 
an  artist,  desiring  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  main 
points  of  a  story,  would  either  soften  or  omit. 

*  King  Lear '  is  not  altogether  a  stage  play,  and 
for  once  Shakespeare  is  not  so  much  an  impersonal 
artist  as  an  acutely  suffering  individual.  Few 
people,  I  imagine,  who  have  ever  seen  *  King  Lear ' 
on  the  stage  can  honestly  say  that  they  feel  other- 
wise than  crushed  and  over-burdened  with  the 
dreary  tragedy  of  events,  when  the  final  curtain 
falls.  Nor  do  I  suppose  there  is  any  doubt  that 
when  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play  he  was  at  the  lowest 
depths  of  a  personal  revolt  against  the  hard,  adaman- 
tine laws  of  destiny.  Things  may  have  gone  wrong 
with  him,  for  aught  we  know.  Schemes  of  hope  and 
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of  ambition  may  have  been  frustrated;    his   own 
heart  may  have  been  lacerated   with   a   thousand 
wounds.     We  do  not  know,  and  it  is  an  exceedingly 
rash  speculation  to  argue  from  what  a  man  writes 
to  what  he  personally  is.     But  at  least  we  have  this 
play  of    *King   Lear'  before  us,  in  which,  more 
strongly  than  in  any  other  work,  all  the  riddle  of 
this  painful  earth  comes  visibly  before  our  eyes.     If 
I  might  venture  to  summarise  the  general  effect,  I 
would  describe  it  as  an  immense  panorama  of  stupid 
wastefulness  in  human  products.  A  doting  monarch, 
by  no  means  always  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  but 
still  a  man  in  whom  the  elements  of  good  were 
stronger  than  the  elements  of  evil,  betrays  a  dense 
obstinacy,  a  foolish  pride,  a  senile  desire  to  get  as 
much  flattery  round  his  declining  years  as  he  can. 
And  simply  through  these  weaknesses,  which  are 
pardonable,  one  would  think,  from  any  human  stand- 
point, he  involves  everyone  round  him  in  inextricable 
ruin.      Not   only   so.      The  evil   men  and  women 
flourish  exceedingly,  although  they  do  not  do  so  per- 
manently, and  the  good  people,  merely  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  related  to,  or  that  accident  has  brought 
them  into  conjunction  with,  the  maleficent  figures, 
at  once  go  down  in  a  sort  of  universal  smash.     The 
mere  fact  that  a  man  or  a  woman  is  good  seems  suffi- 
cient reason  in  this  extraordinary  play  for  his  endur- 
ance of  countless  ills.     The  final  blow  of  all  is  that 
the  pure  character  of  Cordelia  is  offered  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  jealous  gods.     It  was  just  an  accident 
that  her  life  was  not  spared,  an  accidental  delay  in 
the  giving  of  a  message.     What  more  bitter  insult 
could  any  dramatist  offer  to  our  human  sense  of 
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justice,  to  our  human  indignation  at  the  hopeless 
waste  of  a  good  life  ?  Of  course,  as  you  are  aware, 
several  ingenious  dramatists  of  the  age  which 
succeeded  that  of  Shakespeare  altered  this  terrible 
conclusion,  and  made  Cordelia  live.  So  strong  is  the 
feeling  that  besets  our  minds  that  here  at  least  our 
poet  is  unjust  to  his  own  theories,  is  too  bitter,  too 
hopeless  as  to  the  just  governance  of  this  world. 

All  these  things  are  true,  and  if  we  were  to 
attempt  to  construct  a  theory  based  on  *  King  Lear ' 
alone,  we  should  have,  I  think,  to  recognise  that  the 
world  was  governed,  if  not  by  chance,  at  least  by 
some  arbitrary  despotic  power,  which  did  not  care, 
I  will  not  say,  for  the  worth  of  human  lives,  for  that  is 
a  small  matter,  but  for  the  worth  of  human  goodness. 
And  yet  can  you  explain  to  me  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  when  the  five  acts  have  been  read,  and  the  last 
page  turned,  depression  is  not  the  result,  but  a 
certain  sense  of  elevation,  as  though  a  human  spirit 
had  once  more  incontestably  proved  its  right  to 
exist  and  to  thrive  ?  I  may,  perhaps,  exaggerate 
this  feeling ;  I  may,  perhaps,  wrongly  assume  that 
this  is  an  effect  which  the  majority  of  readers  are 
aware  of.  But  at  least  every  one  of  us  can  see  one 
point.  Say  what  you  like  about  the  hopeless  ruin, 
and  yet  there  is  one  thing  which  is  not  ruined,  but 
confirmed.  May  I  put  it  in  this  fashion :  that  the 
total  lesson  of  *King  Lear'  is  that  it  does  not  matter 
the  toss  of  a  farthing  what  happens  to  us  in  this 
life,  but  that  it  matters  immensely  what  we  are? 
Even  Cordelia,  dead  in  her  father's  arms,  proclaims 
the  nobility  of  an  innocent  soul.  Observe  how  keenly 
the  contrast  is  put  before  our  eyes  between  external 
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conditions   and  internal  worth.     The  people   who 
are  rich  and  prosperous  are  not  only  evil,  but  miser- 
able in  their  evilness.     The  good  people,  blind  and 
helpless  and  maimed  though  they  may  be,  are  not 
only  good,  but  in  some  marvellous  way  obtain   a 
sombre  kind  of  real  happiness  in  their  goodness. 
Which  would  you   rather  be  ? — for  this  is  a   test. 
Would   you   be   Goneril,  or   Began,   or   Cordelia  ? 
Would  you  be  Edmund  or  Edgar  ?    Why,  the  warm, 
comfortable  rooms  where  the  guilty  live  are,  when 
we  look  at  them,  an  absolute  hell.     The  wind-swept 
heath,  although  the  lightnings  are  playing  round  it, 
and  the  rain  is  descending  in  torrents,  and  inside 
the  small  shelter  there  is  nothing  but  indigence  and 
rags — why  surely  this  is  Heaven.     And   so,  by  a 
circuitous  path,  but  yet  none  the  less  certainly,  we 
come  back  to  the  principle  which  underlies  the  whole 
of  Shakespeare's  tragic  theory.    Destiny  is  character, 
which  now  we  learn  in  a  new  shape.     The  essence 
of    life  is    character;    something  internal,    never 
something  external.     The  value  of  the  human  soul 
emerges  once  more,  whatever  the  conditions  of  this 
universe  in  which  it  is  forced  to  live.     Evil  triumphs, 
bad  men  succeed,  good  suffers,  the  virtuous  die. 
Let  us  even  suppose  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  blind 
Chance,  or  some  arbitrary  demonic  power,  which 
can  blast  and  waste  the  fortunes  and  the  lives  of 
men.     But  it  does  not  touch  their  souls.     "I  am 
the  captain  of  my  soul,"  as  Henley  wrote,  emerges 
at  once  as  the  philosophical  and  the  artistic  principle 
of  the  universe.     Even  if  we  have  to  reform  our 
theory,  it  comes  to  very  much  the  same  thing.     We 
may  not  be  able  to  assert  in  a  hard,  definite  fashion 
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that  destiny  is  character,  but  we  can  say  that  destiny 
is  powerless  against  character,  and  that  the  victory 
rests,  not  with  an  external  fate,  but  with  an  internal 
soul.  It  does  not  matter  where  or  how  I  live,  or 
what  fortunes  or  misfortunes  I  suffer.  It  matters 
supremely,  immensely,  immeasurably  what  I  am. 


as 
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BY    LAURIE    MAGNUS,    M.A.,    F.R.S.I.. 
^Eead  January  27th,  1909.] 

I  PROPOSE,  with  your  consent,  to  consider  in  my 
lecture  this  afternoon  certain  points  of  likeness 
between  two  writers  who  seem  at  the  outset  to  be 
almost  utterly  diverse,  Lord  Byron  and  Thomas 
Carlyle.  I  think,  in  this  centenary  year,  and  en- 
tering as  we  are  upon  a  period  very  rich  in  literary 
centenaries,  we,  who  by  our  membership  of  tliis 
Society  are  assumed  to  be  fairly  familiar  with  the 
works  which  adorn  our  literature,  may  appropriately 
devote  ourselves  to  the  task  of  synthetic,  rather 
than  of  analytic,  criticism. 

The  more  remote  the  period  of  literature  which 
we  happen  to  be  criticizing,  the  more  commonly  it 
will  be  found  to  present,  in  exterior  appearance,  a 
harmony  and  a  singleness  of  Jispect  under  which  it 
can  be  regarded.  Thus  we  speak — and  we  mean 
something  when  we  speak — of  the  Hebrew  or  of  the 
Greek  note  in  literature ;  and,  even  in  dealing  with 
special  periods  of  the  literature  of  one  country,  we 
can  speak — and  we  mean  something  when  we  speak 
— of  the  Elizabethan  age  in  England,  of  the  Re- 
naissance, the  Puritan  reaction,  the  Age  of  Reason, 
and  the  Romantic  revival.  There,  commonly,  plia- 
bility stops.     The  nearer  we  get  to  our  own  times, 
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the  more  we  tend  to  confuse  criticism  by  rehearsing 
differences  which  disappear  in  the  perspective  of 
time,  instead  of  likenesses  which  unite. 

The  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  presents 
to  criticism  a  confused  picture  of  this  kind.  It  is 
only  just  now  that  we  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
somewhat  subtle  threads  which  connect  Keats  and 
Tennyson  and  Rossetti  under  the  common  aspect  of 
a  search  for  beauty,  and  which  unite  William 
Morris,  John  Ruskin,  and  Algernon  Chas.  Swinburne 
on  the  one  hand,  Coventry  Patmore  and  Walter 
Pater  on  the  other,  as  men  who  came  under 
Rossetti's  influence,  and  who  continued  his  search 
for  beauty  with  individual  variations  of  their  own. 
Still  less  generally  accepted  is  the  view  of  the  whole 
of  that  middle  period  of  Victorian  letters  under  the 
single  aspect  of  the  search  for  beauty — Rossetti 
seeking  it  absolutely,  in  company  with  the  early 
Millais,  with  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  and  Sir  Edward 
Burne- Jones ;  Ruskin  and  Morris  seeking  it  second- 
arily, as  a  condition  of  utility  and  practice,  Ruskin 
translating  it  into  economics,  and  Morris  into  crafts ; 
Matthew  Arnold  seeking  it  as  a  sanction  of  morality 
with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  democracy;  Mr. 
Swinburne  breaking  away  from  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
into  a  passionate  cry  for  spiritual  freedom ;  Pater, 
Patmore,  and  Louis  Stevenson  cultivating  beauty  in 
style,  and  a  certain  sensuous  enjoyment  of  the 
fleeting  moments  of  pleasure;  the  novelists — 
Dickens  especially,  with  Lytton  before  him  and  Sir 
Walter  Besant  after  him— seeking  to  extend  the 
privilege  to  the  homes  and  lives  of  the  poor ;  with 
the  transcendental  writers,  Meredith  and  Browning, 
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and,  less  courageously,  Lord  Tennyson,  adapting — 
Meredith  most  thoroughly,  Robert  Browning  most 
dramatically,  and  Tennyson  most  popularly— the 
new  philosophy  of  life,  incorporating  the  Darwinian 
speculation,  to  the  old  forms  of  poetic  interpretation. 

All  this  is  a  matter  for  history.  The  historian  of 
English  literature  in  the  nineteenth  century  may  be 
trusted,  when  he  comes,  to  render  under  one  aspect 
its  many-raying  facets  of  brilliancy. 

To-day  I  propose  to  deal  with  two  writers  only, 
both  of  whom  were  born  within  a  few  years  of  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  one  of  whom  survived 
till  within  twenty  years  of  its  close.  The  external 
differences  are  obvious.  Fate  herself  conspired  to 
accentuate  them.  Byron  was  born  in  1788,  and 
died  in  1824;  Carlyle,  who  was  seven  years  his 
junior,  lived  till  1881.  Thus,  though  they  were 
born  in  the  same  epoch,  the  one  died  when  George 
IV  was  on  the  throne,  and  the  other  survived  till 
within  six  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  first  Jubilee. 
Two  generations  lie  between  them.  The  Reform 
Acts  and  the  Factory  Acts  and  the  Education  Acts  lie 
between  them.  *  The  Origin  of  Species '  lies  between 
them,  with  all  the  revolution  that  it  wrought  in  the 
construction  of  scientific  principles  and  in  the  re- 
construction of  principles  of  faith.  The  consolida- 
tion of  India  lies  between  them,  and  the  whole  of 
the  fairly  recent  movement  which  is  now  described 
as  Imperialism.  Or  take  this  decree  of  fate  from 
another  point  of  view  in  order  to  realize  it  more 
clearly.  If  Byron  had  lived  till  1881 — the  year  of 
Carlyle's  death — he  would  not  have  been  more  than 
ninety-three  years  of  age,  the  age  at  which  Samuel 
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Rogers  died.  If  he  had  lived  till  1866 — ^the  year 
wlien  Mrs.  Carlyle  died,  and  when  her  husband's 
zest  of  living  departed — ^he  would  have  been  only 
seventy -eight,  three  years  younger  than  Tennyson 
when  he  wrote  *  Crossing  the  Bar,'  and  five  j^ears 
younger  than  Gladstone  when  he  became  Prime 
Minister  for  the  fourth  time. 

The  accidents  of  fate  are  final,  but  synthetic 
criticism  may  appeal  from  the  accident  of  1824, 
when  the  minute-guns  at  Missolonghi  proclaimed 
the  death  of  a  Greek  hero  who  was  also  an  English 
poet.  We  may  appeal  from  fate's  harsh  decree  to 
the  possibilities  which  it  estopped.  We  may  appeal, 
in  Byron's  own  words,  used  in  a  different  context, 
"from  tyranny  to  God."  Thus,  too  much  stress 
must  not  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  many  of  us 
remember  Carlyle  and  that  none  of  us  can  remember 
Byron ;  and  negligible  too,  in  the  perspective  of 
time,  is  the  difference  in  the  rank  of  the  two  writ-ers. 
It  is  negligible  not  because  it  mattered  less  a 
hundred  years  ago,  but  because  it  mattered  so  much 
as  to  produce  the  same  result  at  both  extremes. 
Byron  was  the  grandson  of  a  peer,  and  inherited 
the  title  as  a  schoolboy ;  Carlyle  was  the  son  of  a 
peasant,  and  he  remained  a  peasant  all  his  life.  But 
this  class  distinction  which  divided  them  was  itself, 
more  carefully  considered,  a  source  of  equal  strength. 
Byron  was  so  much  above,  and  Carlyle  was  so  much 
below,  the  comfortable  plane  of  compromise  and 
convention,  that  each  could  afford  to  neglect  the 
social  proprieties  of  respectable  thought.  The  moral 
and  intellectual  gain  in  each  instance  is  immense, 
and  it  is  not  wholly  to  be  measured  by  the  freshness 
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and  fearlessness  which  are  obvious.  Carlyle,  the 
stonemason's  son — like  Burns,  his  fellow-country- 
man— pierced  the  hypocrisies  and  follies  of  society 
and  politics  with  the  peasant's  shrewd  independence; 
Byron,  by  virtue  of  his  rank  and  of  his  fiery  pride 
in  it,  indulged  a  contempt  for  the  shibboleths  to 
which  he  would  not  subscribe. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  am  saying  by  an  example 
drawn  from  either  author.  We  all  remember  the 
opening  of  the  first  lecture  on  '  Heroes,'  which 
deals  with  the  Hero  as  Divinity.  "Universal 
history,"  Carlyle  tells  us,  "  the  history  of  what  man 
has  accomplished  in  this  world,  is  at  bottom  the 
history  of  the  great  men  who  have  Avorked  here." 
He  reminds  us  that  we  cannot  look,  however  im- 
perfectly, upon  a  great  man  without  gaining  some- 
thing by  him,  and  he  calls  the  great  man  the  "  living 
Light-Fountain  "  which  it  is  good  and  pleasant  to 
be  near.  And  then  he  goes  on  to  his  famous  defini- 
tion of  religion  ;  that  a  man's  religion — or  a  nation's 
religion — is  the  chief  fact  Avitli  regard  to  the  man  or 
the  nation.  He  does  not  mean  by  religion  the 
Church-creed  which  he  professes  or  the  articles  of 
faith  to  which  he  will  subscribe ;  "  his  true  religion 
— or  it  may  be  his  mere  scepticism  and  no-religion 
— is  the  thing  a  man  does  practically  believe,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  feels  himself  to  be  spiritually 
related  to  the  Unseen  AVorld." 

Let  us  turn  at  this  point  to  the  Fourth  Canto  of 
'  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage ' : 

"  I  speak  not  of  men's  creeds — they  rest  between 
Man  and  his  Maker — but  of  things  allowed, 
Averr'd  and  known,  and  daily,  hourly,  seen." 
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And  from  that  point  to  the  end  of  the  poem  Byron 
displays  the  belief,  first  in  the  power  of  the  great 
man  to  dictate  or  to  moderate  history,  and  secondly 
in  the  permanence  of  essential  faith  as  a  factor  in 
human  affairs,  stronger  than  the  creeds  which  men 
profess.  By  what  a  man  belieyes  Byron  judg-es  him, 
for  his  acts  justify  his  faith. 

1  think  the  more  deeply  we  read  the  works  of 
Byron  and  Carlyle  the  more  clearly  we   shall   see 
that  they  w^ere  joined  by  a  common  ethical  purpose, 
which   their   contrasting    temperaments   disguised. 
Carlyle  was  a  Byron  moralized  and  not  bred    to 
the  fleshpots  of   Egypt,  or  Byron  was  a  sensuous 
(Jarlyle.     '  Sartor  Resartus '  and  the  *  Heroes  '  were 
Carlyle's  *  Childe  Harold ' ;  his  dramas  were  *  Crom- 
well '   and  the   *  French   Revolution.'      These   two 
contemporary   writers  of    unequal  birth   and   fate, 
and  unequal  length  of  years,  display  a  true  likeness 
beneath  their  differences.     They  both  hated  shams 
and  pretence ;  they  both  belieyed  in  the  strong  man 
and  in  the  sovereignty  of  thought : 

"  Tis  a  base 

Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
Our  right  of  thought,  our  last  and  only  place 

Of  refuge.     This  at  least  shall  still  be  mine. 

Though,  from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine 
Is  chained  and  tortur'd,  cabin' d,  cribb'd,  confined. 

And  bred  in  darkness  lest  the  truth  should  shine 
Too  brightly  on  the  unprepared  mind, 
The  beam  pours  in;  for  time  and  skill  will  couch  the 
blind." 

And  Carlyle's  similar  utterances  as  to  the  thauma- 
turgic  virtue  of  thought  are  too  familiar  to  require 
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quotation.  Both  these  writers  read  history  in 
biography ;  both  inveighed  against  custom  and 
opinion;  both  are  unconventional  moralists  and 
masters  of  the  art  of  rhetoric. 

Parallel  passages  are  never  so  satisfactory  as 
parallelisms  of  circumstance  and  temperament,  but 
I  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  one  more  brace  of 
quotations.  We  remember — it  is  unforge table — 
that  fine  passage  in  '  Sartor  Resartus '  where  Carlyle 
admits  us  to  glimpses  of  the  struggle  between  his 
soul,  capacious  of  religion,  and  his  mind  rejecting 
its  formulae. 

"  The  hungry  young  looked  up  to  their  spiritual  nurses 
and  for  food  were  bidden  eat  the  east  wind.  In  the  silent 
night  watches,  still  darker  in  his  heart  than  over  sky  and 
earth,  he  has  cast  himself  before  the  All-Seeing,  and  with 
audible  prayers  cried  vehemently  for  Light — for  deliver- 
ance from  Death  and  the  grave.  Not  till  after  long  years 
and  unspeakable  agonies  did  the  believing  heart  surrender 
— sink  into  spellbound  sleep  under  the  nightmare  Unbelief 
— and  in  this  hag-ridden  dream  mistake  God^s  fair  living 
world  for  a  pallid  vacant  Hades  and  extinct  Pandemonium. 
But  through  such  purgatory  pain  it  is  appointed  us  to  pass. 
First  must  the  dead  letter  of  religion  own  itself  dead  and 
drop  piece-meal  into  dust  if  the  living  spirit  of  religion, 
freed  from  this  its  charnel-house,  is  to  arise  on  us,  newborn 
of  Heaven,  and  with  new  healing  under  its  wings." 

Compare,  with  this  passionate  utterance,  a  not  dis- 
similar passage  from  Byron  : 

"  Oh,  Love,  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art — 
An  unseen  seraph  we  believe  in  thee, — 

A  faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart — 
But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  ever  yet  shall  see 

The  naked  eye,  thy  form,  as  it  should  be. 
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The  mind  hath  made  thee  as  it  peopled  Heaven^ 
Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy, 

And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image  given 
As  haunts  the  unquenched  soul — ^parchM — weari'd — 
wrung — and  riven. 

"  Of  its  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased 
And  fevers  into  false  creation  : — where, 

Where  are  the  forms  the  sculptor's  soul  hath  seized  ? 
In  him  alone.     Can  Nature  show  so  fair  ? 

Where  are  the  charms  and  virtues  which  we  dare 
Conceive  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men, 

The  unreached  Paradise  of  our  despair, 

Which  o'er-informs  the  pencil  and  the  pen. 
And   overpowers   the   page    where    it   would   bloom 
again  ?  " 

Surely  in  these  extracts,  allowing  for  the  differ- 
ences of  temperament  and  upbringing,  and  for  the 
fact  that  Byron  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  Carlyle  trudged  from  his  native 
village  to  the  meagre  fare  of  Edinburgh  University, 
we  perceive  a  similar  passionate  desire  for  the 
realities  of  truth  and  beauty,  though  Carlyle  sought 
them  on  the  moral,  and  Byron  on  the  aesthetic  side. 
It  was  more  than  the  artist's  yearning  to  shake  off 
the  shackles  of  the  finite.  It  was  more  thau  an 
escape  from  experience  to  metaphysics.  Byron  and 
Carlyle  were  both  oppressed  by  the  same  sense  of 
impotence  in  action.  Remember,  a  year  or  two 
later,  how  comfortable  Macaulay  found  himself  in 
the  Avorld  into  which  he  was  born.  His  first  article 
in  *  The  Edinburgh  Review  '  appeared  in  1825,  the 
year  after  Byron's  death,  when  Carlyle  was  seeking 
among  the  Germans  for  a  satisfactory  language  for 
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his  needs.  Macaulay's  party  view  of  life  was  for- 
bidden to  Byron  and  Carlyle,  for  both — from  the 
conditions  of  their  birth — Avere  outside  of  the  class 
which  accepted  it.  Both  sought  a  deeper  reconcilia- 
tion, a  higher  mode  of  independence,  a  more  com- 
plete and  universal  self-expression.  The  right  of 
freedom  in  thought,  of  freedom  limited,  if  at  all, 
only  by  the  conscience  of  enlightened  leaders  of  the 
community,  was,  at  bottom,  the  object  of  their 
search,  in  the  transition  of  the  age  from  aristocracy 
to  democracy,  with  the  accompanying  changes  in 
industrial  conditions,  and  in  scientific  speculation 
reacting  on  the  dogmas  of  theology. 

Byron,  I  have  said,  sought  an  aesthetic  and  Carlyle 
a  moral  way  out.  But  even  so  we  should  not  be  too 
definite  in  our  conclusions.  Byron,  too,  in  a  sense 
— a  very  charitable  sense  it  may  be,  and  haply  to 
the  detriment  of  right  action — was  likewise  pre- 
occupied with  righteousness.  Lord  Morley,  writing 
in  1870,  when  Carlyle  was  still  alive,  declared  that 
Carlyle's  doctrine  had  effectually  routed  Byronism, 
and  so  far  the  judgment  coincides  with  the  conclu- 
sion in  '  Sartor  Resartus  '  : 

"  Close  thy  liyron  ;  open  thy  Goethe." 

But  the  fact  is,  Byronism  was  routed,  not  so  nuich 
by  Carlyle  or  another,  as  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Byron  himself.  Add  to  Byronism  the  fulfilled 
renown  which  Carlyle  lived  to  inherit,  and  Lord 
Morley's  notes  of  contrast  are  touched  to  a  deeper 
and  more  vital  sympathy.  "  Carlylism,"  he  tells  us, 
"  is  the  male  of  Byronism,"  and  for  a  true  under- 
standing of  either  it  is,  I  think,  necessary  to  sym- 
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pathize  with  both.  Lord  Morley  notes  that  there  is  in 
these  writers  "  the  same  complaint  against  the  time, 
its  men  and  its  spirit :  something  even  of  the  same 
contemptuous  despair,  the  same  sense  of  the  puniness 
of  man  in  the  centre  of  a  cruel  and  frowning 
Universe."  But  he  adds  that  there  is  in  Carlyle 
"a  deliverance  from  it  all,"  and  that  his  despair 
is  "  a  despair  without  misery."  This  is  true,  and 
it  is  fully  justified,  but  it  is  not,  I  think,  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  case,  which  should  include 
the  fact  that  the  deliverance  by  Byronism  was 
interrupted  while  Byron  himself  was  still  seeking  it. 
No  review  of  the  nineteenth  century  can,  I  venture 
to  think,  be  complete  without  suffering  the  imagina- 
tion to  dwell  on  the  course  which  that  literature 
might  have  taken  if  Byron  had  been  restored  from 
Greece.  The  attitude  of  Carlyle  towards  the  men  of 
1830  is  clearly  defined  and  easy  to  understand.  It 
resembles,  as  far  as  any  analogy  may  be  suggested, 
the  attitude  of  Milton  two  hundred  years  before 
towards  the  Cavalier  poets.  They,  too,  when  the 
challenge  to  duty  came,  and  the  engine  stood  ready 
at  the  door,  were  discovered  in  a  shallow^  dream,  at 
ease  in  the  Zion  which  they  loved.  The  choir  of 
irresponsible  divines,  with  Robert  Herrick  at  their 
head,  did  not  listen  to  the  trumpet.  Milton  had 
been  summoned,  in  his  '  Lycidas '  of  1G37,  to  a 
purgation  of  the  Church,  as  Carlyle  was  summoned 
in  his  'Sartor'  of  1833,  to  the  cause  of  social 
reform.  But  the  noise  of  battle  went  by  them; 
they  were  sporting  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 

A  like  indolence  and  self-indulgence  marked  the 
work  of  Carlyle's  contemporaries.     They  possessed 
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rare  faculties  and  gifts — Herrick,  too,  had  the  charm 
of  his  kind — but  their  direction  was  remote  from  the 
highway.  They  strayed  into  by-paths  and  blind 
alleys.  They  made  shift  with  a  semblance  of  the 
might,  of  which  Carlyle — and  the  Byron  who  would 
have  been — clutched  at  the  substance.  They  took 
shelter  in  corners  of  the  field.  They  tended  their 
delicate  plants,  and  the  great  winds  of  power  passed 
over  them.  Their  "  Neaera  "  wore  different  shapes. 
For  one,  the  tangles  of  her  hair  were  the  threads  of 
a  superfine  style  with  which  he  played  till  they 
broke.  For  another,  her  murky  shade  was  a  lure 
for  fanciful  ghosts  which  drove  the  light  from  his 
mind.  For  a  third,  the  echo  of  her  laughter  was 
louder  than  the  music  which  it  mocked.  The 
radiance  of  Shelley  and  Keats  was  refracted  in 
prismatic  hues.  The  streaming  confidence  of 
Wordsworth  was  turned  back  to  the  emotions  from 
which  it  sprang.  Day  was  breaking  unacclaimed, 
save  by  the  prophecies  of  Carlyle.  Xone  other 
waited  for  the  morning,  to  bring  glad  tidings  from 
the  East.  The  poets  who  should  have  gone  to  meet 
it  lay  dead  in  Italy  and  Greece,  and  the  lesser  voices 
of  the  twilight  proved  unequal  to  the  call.  The 
sessions  of  thought  were  invaded  by  the  trivial,  the 
vernacular,  and  the  bizarre.  Weeping  was  better 
than  sorrow,  laughter  better  than  joy ;  it  was  better 
to  die  than  to  live. 

From  all  this  Carlyle  delivered  them,  as  Lord 
Morley  affirms,  and  as  the  eagle  flight  of  Milton  had 
delivered  his  own  generation  two  centuries  before. 
But  in  all  this  surely  we  miss  Byron  even  more  than 
Shelley  or  Keats.     The  Pre-Raphaelite  sympathies 
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of  Keats — it  is  from  a  phrase  in  one  of  his  letters 
that  the  name  of  the  famous  brotherhood  was  taken 
— were  picked  up  by  Tennyson  in  his  early  poems, 
and  a  few  years  later  by  Rossetti  and  his  circle. 
The  work  of  Keats,  therefore,  was  so  far  complete 
that  it  found  its  proper  continuation.  And  Shelley's 
inheritance  is  contained  in  the  splendid  wealth  of 
lyrical  poetry  bequeathed  to  us  since  he  died.  We 
can  hardly  grudge  him,  at  this  date,  his  peace  in  a 
green  island  in  the  sea.  But  the  broken  column  of 
Byron  still  appeals  to  our  sense  of  what  might  have 
been.  The  old  view  of  him  as  a  voluptuar}^  and  a 
dandy,  and  a  sensualist  and  a  fop — a  man  of  mys- 
terious wickedness  and  unfathomable  conceit — is 
gradually  being  displaced  by  the  more  correct  view 
of  him  as  a  man  Avho  was  first  spoiled  by  fortune, 
and  was  then  impatient  of  the  spoliation,  and  who 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  rebuild,  on  the  basis  of 
his  own  free  self-expression,  the  successive  struc- 
tures which  he  reared  and  demolished  on  the  bases 
of  his  friends'  flattery  and  of  his  own  mistakes. 

If  Byron  had  lived  during  the  transit  of  English 
society  and  thought  through  the  crucial  year  of 
1832  (the  year  when  Scott  died  and  w^hen  the 
Reform  Act  was  born)  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  effected  in  poetry  what  Carlyle  effected  in 
prose — the  deliverance  of  the  soul  of  man  from 
worn-out  conventions  and  formulae  He  had  many 
gifts  which  Cai-lyle  lacked.  One  of  these  was  a 
persuasive,  even  an  invasive  style.  I  am  not  among 
those  who  speak  of  Carlyle's  style  as  something 
fantastic  and  apart,  and  what  is  called  unintelligible. 
This  is  one  of  the  errors  of  the  analytic  method. 
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Over-mannered  his  style  certainly  is,  but  even  so 
deductions  must  be  made.  No  small  part  of  the 
mannerisms  is  contributed  by  printers'  devices  of 
capital  letters  and  italicized  types.  Further,  he 
did  valuable  work  in  following  the  lead  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge  and  De  Quincey  to  German  methods  and 
models;  thus  giving  English  style  a  solid  back- 
ground which  has  been  useful  in  moderating  the 
not  less  valuable  attack  of  French  models  in  more 
recent  years.  Then,  too,  Carlyle  made  free  use  of 
certain  figures  of  speech  which,  when  we  meet  them 
in  Greek  poets,  we  greet  as  ornaments  of  style — 
epaimlepsU,  elHpsis^  aposiopesis,  aoi^aismnsy  and  so 
forth.  The  presence  of  these  figures  is  unfamiliar, 
or  is,  at  least,  disguised  in  the  prose  of  most  English 
writers.  But  they  do  not  make  him  unintelligible 
save  only  to  the  unintelligent.  He  "  wants  "  reading 
in  the  current  phase.  He  wrote  for  the  mind  rather 
than  the  eye.  But  once  the  surprise  is  overcome 
of  finding  in  English  prose  a  poet-theologian  of 
uncompromising  honesty,  grand  simplicity  and  un- 
affected tenderness,  to  whom  truth  and  its  anomalies 
presented  themselves  dramatically — who,  like  the 
prophets  of  old,  sought  strange  images  to  expel  his 
readers'  torpor,  and  who  laboured  in  a  pregnant 
obscurity  such  as  lay  upon  the  Universe  before  the 
light — we  shall  find  Carlyle  sweet  and  pure  enough, 
and  shall  say  of  him — as  Robert  Browning  said  of 
Aeschylus — that  his  eagle  bark  has  somehow  spoiled 
our  taste  for  twitterings. 

But  this  strength,  and  purpose,  and  originality 
are  likewise  characteristic  of  Byron.  He,  too,  sought 
to  shock  the  Philistines,  and  to  arouse  them  from 
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their  idle  sleep.  He,  too,  though  always  on  the 
aesthetic  side,  sought  to  administer  tonics  to  the 
senses  of  the  smug  British  middle-class.  He  might 
choose  a  bull-fight  at  Cadiz,  held,  of  all  days,  on  a 
Sunday,  to  mock  the  rigid  self-righteousness  of  dull 
Sabbatarians  in  London.  He  was  not  necessarily 
right  in  preferring  the  desecration  to  the  observance, 
but,  I  think,  he  was  certainly  right,  as  he  was 
obviously  in  agreement  with  Carlyle,  in  wishing  to 
enlarge  the  horizon  of  his  stay-at-home  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  to  show  them  that,  not  many 
miles  away,  right  is  wrong,  and  wrong  is  right,  so 
that  dogma  is  a  matter  of  relativity,  and  morality  is 
a  matter  of  will.  Carlyle  travelled  in  the  realms  of 
thought,  and  applied  to  his  discoveries  an  indepen- 
dent habit  of  mind.  Byron  travelled  in  the  physical 
universe,  applying  similar  powers.  Both  expressed 
themselves  vigorously  to  much  the  same  result. 
Moreover,  both  invented  a  mise-en-scene  appropriate 
to  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed.  Byron  peopled  a 
mysterious  South  and  East,  deluding  his  untra veiled 
readers  with  impossible  heroes  in  unconventional 
surroundings.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  *  Sartor 
Resartus '  is  similarly  abstracted  from  common  ex- 
perience. But,  on  the  whole,  Byron  went  South 
and  Carlyle  went  North  for  his  properties.  Still, 
I  think  that  if  Byron  had  lived  into  the  same  middle 
period  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  his  age  entitled 
him  to  do,  he  would  have  been  found  at  one  with 
Carlyle  in  this  protest  against  the  twitterings — 
against  the  twilight  timidity — of  the  writers  who 
are  interposed  between  the  first  and  second  periods 
of  the  "  renascence  of  wonder." 
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The  fifteen  years — the  half  generation — between 
1825  and  1840  must  always  strike  the  student  of 
English  letters  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  epochs 
in  its  history.  The  young  men  were  just  beginning 
to  speak.  '  Poems  by  Two  Brothers'  had  appeared; 
*  Pauline '  had  appeared ;  Darley  was  dipping  into 
the  Elizabethans,  and  Beddoes  was  playing  at  philo- 
sophy. Lytton,  in  the  prefaces  to  his  novels,  was 
proving  that  social  reform  was  the  key  to  literary 
success,  and  the  greater  voices  had  not  yet  been 
raised.  Meredith,  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  the  true 
Browning,  the  true  Tennyson,  William  Morris, 
Buskin,  Arnold,  these  are  all  Victorian  writers 
subsequent  to  that  period  of  timid  speech.  The 
only  great  writer  who  accompanied  the  transition 
with  a  constructive  philosophy  of  life,  and  without 
parleyings  with  Whig  politicians,  was  Carlyle,  the 
stonemason's  son.  Wordsworth  was  an  old  man  in 
those  days,  and  had  almost  ceased  to  see  visions. 
Scott  was  dead.  Coleridge  was  dying,  and  the  rest 
were  fnncti  officio. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  this  aspect  finally  that  the  like- 
ness becomes  clear  between  Byron  and  Carlyle.  It 
may  be  an  unsatisfactory  conclusion  to  assert  that 
the  likeness  must  be  sought  in  the  work  which 
Byron  would  have  achieved  between  1825  and  1840 
— in  the  fifteen  years  after  his  death, — but  I  think 
that  no  reviewer  of  those  years  whose  ear  is  sym- 
pathetically attuned  to  the  interpretation  of  the  age 
by  its  prophets  and  its  poets,  can  fail  to  read  in  the 
poems  which  Byron  wrote  the  far  greater  poems 
which  he  should  have  lived  to  write.  If  Carlylism, 
to    go    back    to   Lord   Morley,   is   "  the    male    of 
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Byronism,"  Byron's  admirers,  faithful  to  his 
memory,  may  at  least  cherish  the  belief  that  the 
male  Byron  was  germinant  in  the  species  which 
bears  his  name. 

Mr.  E.  H.  CoLKRiDGE  said — We  have  had  the  pleasure 
and  the  privilege  of  listening  to  a  brilliant  and  instructive 
lecture.  To  do  justice  to  the  questions  winch  the  lecturer 
raises  would  demand  another  lecture  by  way  of  comment  and 
reply.  We  have  been  the  guests  at  a  feast  of  good  things 
— well  refined.  I  will  only  attempt  to  analyse  a  few  of 
the  crumbs. 

Byron  and  Carlyle  were  typical  exponents  of  the  Time- 
spirit,  raised  up  or  inspired  to  awaken  the  age  and  to  turn 
men  from  shams  and  dreams  and  vain  shows  to  the  realities 
of  life  and  truth.  Their  fan  was  in  their  hand,  and  they 
would  throughly  purge  the  confused  heaps  of  chaff  and 
husks,  the  superfluous  layers  of  conventionalities  and  in- 
anities and  hypocrisies.  In  their  own  day  and  for  loiisf 
afterwards  they  appeared  to  be  foes  or  rivals,  but,  now 
that  the  dust  has  begun  to  clear,  we  can  see  that  they 
were  fellow  winnowers,  and  that  we  possess  or  inherit  the 
grain.  I  may  have  marred,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
exagorerated  or  misstated  the  lecturer's  contention.  I  think 
that  he  makes  his  point,  but  I  would  put  in  a  caveat 
against  the  practice  of  marshalling  great  thinkers  and 
writers  into  groups  and  periods,  and  labelling  the  group 
or  period  by  some  generic  term.  The  time-spirit  does, 
indeed,  transmit  the  mantle  of  some  older  Elijah  to  the 
shoulders  of  some  younger  Elisha,  but  his  powers  are 
limited.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Carlyle  had  been 
greatly  moved  and  stirred  by  the  influence  of  Byron  before 
he  took  to  slaying  chimaeras  on  his  own  account.  He  was 
too  considerable  a  man  to  be  overtaken  by  Byron,  but  he 
had  listened  to  him,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  how  anxious 
he  is  to  do  him  justice — that  he  perceived  that  there  was  a 
real  and  genuine  Byron  underneath  the  '*  theatrical  and 
easily  criticised  personage  "  who  shocked  the  suburbs,  but 
played  to  a  crowded  European  audience. 

In  contrasting  Carlyle's  origin  and  early  surroundings 
with  Byron's,  the  lecturer  observes  that  both  men  were 
equally  removed  from  the  mediocrity  of  the  middle  classes. 
Thev  were  the  "  better  able  to  do  battle  with  the  social 
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proprieties  of  respectable  thought/^  I  think  that  in 
Byron^s  case  this  needs  qualification.  He  spent  his  child- 
hood in  narrow  if  not  squalid  surroundings,  and  he  formed 
his  first  impressions  of  men  and  manners  from  the  stand* 
point  of  small  provincial  gentility.  Both  men  missed  the 
advantages  of  Macaulay's  birth  and  breeding  (see  p.  242) , 
and  both  in  their  estimate  of  character  and  in  their  social 
attitude  and  behaviour  were  betrayed  into  littleness  and 
commonness.  Can  this  be  said  of  Shelley  or  Browning, 
or  Coventry  Patmore,  or  of  Wordsworth,  even  after,  in  thiB 
lecturer's  pregnant  phrase,  '*  his  streaming  confidence  was 
turned  back  to  the  emotions  from  which  it  sprung  V  I 
do  not  say  that  the  peasant  birth  of  one,  and  the  noble 
birth  of  the  other,  were  not  potent  factors  in  their  life  and 
careers,  but  there  was  loss  as  well  as  gain^-even  in  their 
capacity  for  shattering  idols. 

The  lecturer  comments  finely  on  the  tragedy  of  Byron's 
early  death,  and  the  injustice  of  reckoning  his  premature 
manhood  by  the  measure  of  maturity,  which  has  had  its 
chance  of  reconsideration  and  amendment.  If  Byron  had 
been  spared  as  people  say,  he  would  no  doubt  have  ranged 
himself,  come  to  heel,  lived  down  his  mysteries  and  scandals, 
and  died  in  the  odour  of  eminence,  if  not  of  sanctity.  But 
whether,  if  he  had  accomplished  the  liberation  of  Greece, 
he  would  have  joined  in  the  liberation  of  England,  or, 
— what  say  you  ? — of  Ireland,  is  highly  problematical. 

It  was  all  to  his  honour  that  he  stood  for  freedom 
against  oppression,  and  that  in  a  day  of  trembling  and 
dismay  he  spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard.  His  political 
energies  sprang  from  a  generous  instinct,  a  lofty  contempt 
for  littleness  in  high  places,  a  proud  determination  to  see 
fair  play.  But  his  revolt  was  rather  against  persons  than 
principles.  He  was  on  the  side  of  the  people  against 
kings,  but  he  cared  no  more  for  the  people  for  their  own 
sake  than  Wellington,  or  Metternich,  or  Castlereagh — 
infinitely  less  than  the  so-called  renegades,  Wordsworth 
and  Southey.  For  better  or  worse,  he  was  neither  demo- 
crat nor  radical  nor  humanitarian.  There  are  some  lines 
which  the  author  of  'Paradise  Regained'  puts  into  the 
lips  of  his  Divine  Protagonist  : 

And  what  the  people  but  a  herd  confused, 

A  miscellaneous  rabble  who  extol 

Things  vulgar  and  well-weighed,  scarce  worth  the  praise  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  either  Byron  or  Carlyle  would  have 
taken  these  lines  amiss,  or  wished   that  they  had  been 
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written  by  another  pen  than  that  of  John  Milton — ^whose 
"  commendation  is  glory,"  to  quote  a  great  saying  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh — not,  I  think,  retrieved  in  this  in- 
gathering of  Miltonic  tributes. 

Of  Carlyle,  apart  from  his  theories  of  government  with 
which  some  would  agree,  and  apart  from  his  querulous  and 
ill-bred  and  even  unintelligent  comments  on  public  and 
private  persons  (lam  not  thinking  or  speaking  of  anything 
contained  in  the  books  published  by  himself)  which  no 
one  would  defend,  we  can  but  say — "  Honour  !  Honour  I 
Eternal  Honour  to  his  name !"  He  stands  in  the  forefront 
as  prose-poet,  as  historian,  as  critic,  and  the  greatest 
moral  teacher  of  his  century. 

Of  Byron  as  a  man  it  may  be  said,  Summum  jus,  minima 
injuria.  On  the  whole  he  su£Fers  from  apology,  and  we 
must  take  him  as  we  find  him,  and  as  he  meant  himself  to 
be  taken.  But  in  spite  of  his  European  reputation  which 
remains,  here  in  England  he  has  never  fully  entered  into 
his  inheritance,  either  as  man  of  letters  or  thinker,  or 
great  constructive  artist,  or  even  as  a  poet  of  the  first 
rank.  If  the  Philistines  can  be  induced  to  think  that  he 
foaght  in  the  same  ranks  with  Thomas  Carlyle  they  will 
be  the  better  inclined  to  pay  him  his  honour  due. 
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